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Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Boulder,  Montana 


CHAS.  V 


ORCK 


extends  a  hearty  welcome  to  aL 
teachers  and  pupils  returning  to  ou 
State  School. 


We  are  prepared  to  serve  you  with  a  com 
plete  line  of  DRY  GOODS  assembled  from 
some  of  the  best  lines  in  the  country. 


Munsing  Uunderwear 


Simmons  Gloves 


Black  Cat  and 

Phoenix  Hosiery 


Kabo  Corsets 


Meyers  **Honorbilt" 
Shoes 


Saxonkoit''  Sweaters 


"Gordon"  Hats 


l^oyal  Tailoring 


Arrow-shirts 

and  Collars 


Pictorial  Review 

Patter 


A  Complete  Line  of  Notions  and 
Novelties 


A  Full  Line  of  Groceries  and  Fruits 
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O'he  3)eaf  of  SKontana 

S^et  in  Convention 


The  second  trieanial  convention  of 
the  Montana  Association  of  the  Deaf 
was  iield  ar  the  Montc'ina  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Bonlder  from 
June  10  to  14. 

On  Thursday  evenin;^-  the  gTad- 
uates  and  iniuils  of  the  higdier  classes 
and  the  other  deaf  residents  of  the 
state  who  gradnated  from  other 
schools  assembled  at  the  residence  of 
President  Menzemer  and  were  de- 
lightfully entertained  at  an  informal 
reception  given  b\-  President  and  Mrs. 
^Menzemer.  Refreshments  were 
served . 

On  Friday  morning  the  association 
members  assembled  in  the  chapel  of 
the  main  building  and  the  following 
])r()gram  was  gix'cn; 

Invocrition,  H.  E.  Thompson;  ad- 
dicssof  welcome,  President  Men- 
zemei-;  resiH)nse  Mrs.  P.  PI.  Brown; 
])resident's  address,  Miss  Edith 
ilarl'in;  addrrss,  F^on.  J.  M.  Kelly; 
song,  "America,"  deaf  girls. 

President  Menzemer  welcomed  the 
members  in  behalf  of  the  school  and 
assured  thetn  that  the  freec'om  (^f  the 
instilulion  was  theirs,  and  that  every 
one  connected  with  the  institution  was 
^at  their  service. 

Mrs.  Brown,  one  of  the  graduates 
of  the  school,  responded  by  express- 
ing the  delight  of  all  assembled  at 
being  once  more  gathered  within  the 
walls  ol  their  alma  mater  and  thank- 
ed President  Menzemer  for  his  kindly 
words  of  hearty  greeting'. 

The  i)resident.  Mi-s  Harlan  of 
Como,  in  a  very  excellent  address  re- 
viewed the  activities  of  the  association 


.since  its  initial  meeting  three  years 
ago,  and  outlined  the  program  for 
the  meeting. 

J.  M.  Kelly  of  the  local  executive 
board  ably  addressed  the  association, 
assuring  them  that    the  people  of 
Boulder  were  taking-  a  very  great  in- 
terest m  all  the  proceeding-s  of  the 
convention  and  that  the  citizens  were 
more  than  glad  that  the  association 
had  chosen  Boulder  as  its  convention 
city.    He  urged  upon  the  members 
that  they  should  see  to  it  that  every 
deaf  child  througfhout  the  state  should 
enter  the  institution,  and    use  their 
influence  upon  the  present  pupils  to 
remain  in  school  and  complete  their 
courses,   assuring  them    that  there 
was  plenty  of   time    to    begin  their 
work  of  life,  and  that  the  longer  they 
stayed  in  school  the  better  they  would 
be  prepared  and  the  easier  it  would 
be  for  them  to  comfortably  care  for 
themselves.    He    also    assured  the 
members  that,  though  at  present  the 
pupilage  was  too  small  to  justify  the 
introduction  of  higher  courses  and  as 
many  industrial  arts  as  he  would  like 
to  see  taught,  yet  as  the  school  grew 
the  equipment  would  be  made  more 
adequate. 

In  the  afternoon  a  business  sessi- 
on was  held.  The  secretary-treasurer 
gave  a  report  of  the  association  since 
the  meeting  three  years  ago.  Mr. 
Kemp  followed  this  a  talk  on  im- 
postors. A  discussion  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  followed, and  a  vote 
was  taken  that  changed  the  name  of 
the  association  from  Treasure  State 
Association  for  the  Deaf  to  Montana 
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i  It  to  rij^lit:-  Fred  J.  Low,  Secretary -Treasurer; 
]'  esident;    Robert  Ryan,  Vice-President. 

As.sociation  for  the  Deaf.  Tlie  rea- 
son g"iven  for  the  change  was  that 
not  every  one  was  famihar  with  tlie 
pet  name  of  the  state. 

An  election  of  officers  followed, 
which  resulted  in  the  choosing'  of  E. 
V.  Kemp,  Bonlder,  president; 
Rodert  Ryan,  Valier,  vice  president; 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boulder,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Friday  evenin.sf  was  spent  at  the 
Boulder  Hot  Spring's.  A  plung'e  was 
first  enjoyed.  An  elegant  supper 
followed  and  the  rest  of  the  evening- 
was  spent  in  dancing. 

Saturday  morning  another  business 
session  was  held.  In  the  afternoon 
all  repaired  for  a  visit  to  the  depart- 
ment for  backward  children  and  tlie 


state  ranch.  Mr.  Pierce, 
the  foreman  of  the  ranch , 
drove  the  crowd  back  to 
the  school  in  a  ha>'  rack. 

Saturday  evening  a  five- 
reel  moving-picture  show 
in  the  chapel  entertained 
the  convention. 

vSunday  morning  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Wilson, 
the  local  Mothodist  minis- 
ter, the  association  went  to 
services  at  the  Methodist 
church.  The  Rev.  Wilson 
preached  an  interesting, 
able  and  helpful  sermon. 
President  Menzemer  inter- 
preted his  talk  into  signs. 

Services  were  held  in 
the  institution  chapel  in  the 
afternoon.  Program:  In- 
vocation, the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
son; hymn,  "Nearer  My 
God,  to  thee, "  Tvl  r  s. 
Brown;  sermon,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson;  mission  to 
Cuba,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey; 
song,  "A  Pra^XM-  for  the 
Deaf,"'  six  deaf  boys;  ben- 
ediction, the  Rev.  Mr. 
W'ilson . 

Tl^e  Rev.  Wilson  gave 
a  beautifnl  talk  heli)ful 
with  suggestions  and  af)- 
ijrojU'iate  illustrations. 

The  songs  were  graceful- 
1\'  and  feeling! \'  given  in 
the  picturesque  sign  language. 
■  Mrs.  Corey  told  of  her  tri])  to  Cuba 
as  a  missionary-  for  the  deaf  under 
the  aus])ices  of  the  Ba]itist  church. 
Mer  talk  was  interesting  and  replete 
with  illustrations  of  the  customs  of 
the  people,  of  descriptions  of  the  is- 
land and  its  architecture  and  of  the 
cr)ndition  of  the  deaf  aud  their  great 
need  of  education  and  spiritual  gui- 
dance. 

These  resolutions  were  passed  as  a 
token  of  apprecation  of  the  efforts  of 
all  connected  with  the  school  to  make 
the  convention  a  success: 

Resolutions 

'Whereas,  The  Montana  Associa- 
tion for  the  Deaf  held  their  second 
convention  in  the  Montana  School  for 
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the  Deal  and  lilind 
and   enjoyed  the  f 
delig-htfull     h  o  s- 
l)itality  of  the    in-  '  / 

stitnlion  and  an 
exeedent  program; 
he  il  therefore. 

Resolved.  That 
the  Montana  asso- 
ciation h  e  r  e  b  y 
tenders  t(j  Ctov- 
ernor  Stewart,  the 
s  t  a  t  e  board  o  f 
e(Uie;it  ion  and  local 
executive  b  o  a  r  (1 
tiieir  tlianks  f  o  r 
gener(;usl>-  0]:)en- 
in--  the  doors  of 
tlie  sclioo]  to  tliis 
convention  for   its  John  l. 

nu^etiiig   and  snb- 
se(|  ent  ma.^nificent  hospitality;  and 

''To  President  and  Vp,  s.  Menzcmer 
tlu  ir  :ipi)reciation  of  iheir  efforts  to 
n  ake  ihe  convert  on  r  sr.ece^s  and  f(  r 
tlic  lovely  reception  and  for  Pres- 
i(iciii  Menzerner's  inter])reting';  and 

■ '  T( )  t  11 e  H  on .  J  .  M .  Kel  1  y  of  t  h e 
local  ex'..'cntive  boaru  for  his  ab'e 
acl'lre-s  and  \velc(  n:c  K;  the  city;  and 

'"ho  the  lb)n.  L.  (J.  Skelion  their 
I'cgi'cts  that  he  was  luiable  to  address 
ihcm, ;  a.n  1 

"To  Id-o;'  IP  E.  Tlioiniison  fc-r  h.is 
inleri^retinL;-  and  to  Miss  McConnell 
for  iier  efforts  to  make  those  who 
staid  iti  (lii-is'  liall  comfortable;  and  to 

"Nh's.  Mnrra\',  the  matron  and 
her  cori)s  of  assistants,  their  grati- 
tude for  the  arrangement  of  splendid 
meals  and  comfortable  rooms;  and  to 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  lor  his  kind 
invitation  to  service  at  the  Meihr^dist 
Ii^piscopal  church,  and  for  t!ie  splen 
did   adternoon   sermon,   their  tha^nks 
and  aLi)i)reciation. 

^'  Resolved,  further,  That  these 
resolutior.s  be  spread  u[)on  th;e  mm- 
uies  of  the  association  and  that  coiiies 
be  sent  to  tliose  named  herein  and 
that  they  be  embodied  in  reports  sent 
the  S'lent  Worker,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Leader, 

"Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey,  Chainuau. 

"Mrs.  p.  H.  Brov^n, 

"Mtss  P'dith  PL^rlan, 

ConiinHiee . 


4 

Work 

Sunday  evening  the  concluding  as- 
semblage of  the  convention  enjoyed  a 
repetition  of  the  picture  show  of  Sat- 
urday evening",  and  informal  chats. 

Monday  the  members  repaired  to 
their  respective  homes. 

Among  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion present  at  the  convention  was 
Jcjim  Clarke  from  Glacier  National 
park.  Clarke  is  a  half  Scotch  and 
half  Blackfeet  Inflian.  Pie  brought 
with  him  a  number  of  l:)ears  carved 
out  of  Cottonwood.  These  bears  were 
to  serve  as  stands  for  electric  lights. 
They  were  natural  and  lifelike,  and 
not  (^nl}'  bespoke  the  primal  sur- 
roundings of  Clarke  in  his  home  in 
the  park,  but  pointed  him  out  as  an 
artist  of  no  mean  ability.  Clarkecl 
makes  his  living  by  carving  bears, 
deer,  mountain  sheep  and  mountain 
goats  from  Cottonwood  and  modeling" 
these  aninials  from  clay.  He  finds 
ready  sale  for  the  ornaments  with  the 
tourists  that  visit  the  park.  Clarke 
also  does  some  painting  in  oils. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association: 

Arthur  vSailburg,  Boulder;  Rosetta 
Nelson,  Lewistown;  Harold  Brandt, 
Carter;  Mary  McCoy,  Twin  Bridge; 
Ed.  Chasse,  Cut  Bank;  Effie  Olson, 
Antelope;  Arthur  O'Donnell,  Helena; 
Marguerite  Ross,  Missoula;  Frank 
Bright,  Hamiltion;  Mrs.  Ida  vSteffens, 
Ijozeman;  Janette   McMurdo,  Clyde 
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Park;  Henr}^  Patrick,  Pony;  Alfred 
Arnot,  Idaho;  Julia  Cole,  Helena; 
Glenn  Preston,  Missoula;  EliasDahl, 
Reed  Point;  Annie  Smith,  Boulder; 
Will  Shoemaker,  Missoula;  LeRoy 
Hays,  Edg-ar;  Charles  Preacher, 
Butte;  Bert  Castellano,  Butte;  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Corey,  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Morris, 
Boulder;  Thomas  Thomas,  Klein; 
Harold  Miller,  Woodside;  John  L. 
Clarke,  Glacier  National  Park;  Mrs. 
Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  V.  Kemp, 
Fred  Low  and  John  Anderson, 
Boulder;  George  Morrison,  Cascade; 
Louis  Knopf,  Deer  Lodge;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chris  Thompson,  Deer  Lodge; 
Earl  Twiss,  Lewistown;  Kate  Hotop, 
Butte;  Clarence  Altop,  Columbus; 
Robert  Ryan,  Valier;  Mabel  Miles, 
Butte;  Edith  Harlan,  Como  and  Au- 
gustus Stoppel,  Missoula.  Honorary 
members,  President  and  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Menzemer  and  H.  E.  Thompson, 
Boulder. 

There  are  42  members  in  the  socitey 
at  present;  24  new  members  were 
taken  in  at  this  meeting". 

The  convention  will  linger  long"  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  attended 
as  a  green  spot  of  pleasant  memories. 
To  the  management  of  the  institution 
the  convention  was  es]:)ecially  pleas- 
ing, as  it  proved  that  the  former 
pupils  are  making  good  in  the  various 
lines  of  industry  and  are  prosperous, 
useful  citizens  fulfilling  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  state. 


President's  Address 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mevibei s  of  tlie 
T.  S.  A.  D.  and  Mstors: 

We  meet  here  for  the  second  time. 
It  seems  good  to  see  old  friends 
again,  and  here  is  our  opportunity  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  new  people, 
one  of  the  objects  of  this  association. 

Our  audience  is  larger  this  time 
than  it  was  at  our  previous  conven- 
tion. Good!  I  hope  it  will  continue 
to  increase  each  meeting",  for  our 
association  must  grow. 

I  feel  in  this  position  a  good  deal 
like  the  old  darkey  who  was  elected 
for  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  South. 
When  the  first  case  came  up,  it  was 
a  jury  trial,  and  after  they  g-ot 
through  with  the  evidence,   the  old 


darkey  sat  there  and  did  not  seem  to 
realize  what  to  do  and  one  of  the 
lawyers  sug-g-ested  that  he  charge  the 
jury.  The  old  fellow  got  up,  put 
his  g-lasses  on,  and  said  ''Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  I  fine  you  a  dollar  and  a 
half  a  piece."  And  that  is  what  I 
want  to  do  with  this  audience,  fine 
them  a  dollar  and  a  half  apiece  for 
putting"  me  in  this  position. 

The  Treasure  State  Association  of 
the  Deaf  was  organized  here  three 
years  ago.  Mr.  L.  E.  Milligan,  then 
Supt.  of  this  school  was  the  first  one 
to  think  of  it  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
He  saw  what  was  needed  in  this 
State  and  that  it  was  the  time  to  act 
so  invited  us  deaf  to  come  and  help 
organize  a  state  association.  He 
appointed  P.  H.  Browm  to  help  get 
it  up  and  through  their  untiring- 
efforts  the  first  convention  was  a 
success  in  every  way.  Nearly  twenty- 
five  members  were  enrolled,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  convention  Mr.  Brown 
was  chosen  President.  We  saw  a 
bright  future  for  our  association  with 
him  as  leader,  but  hardly  had  he 
begun  the  work  when  he  passed 
away.  We  lost  an  invaluable 
friend — a  g"reat  worker  in  the  cause 
of  the  deaf,  and  it  seems  impossible 
to  fill  his  place. 

We  hardly  realize  there  are  about 
ninety  deaf  people  living  in  this 
State  as  the  state  is  so  large.  They 
are  far  apart  and  no  doubt  each  one 
feels  as  if  he  or  she  is  the  only  deaf 
person  in  Montana.  About  half  of 
them  never  hear  of  the  others. 
Many  of  them  are  ranchers  or  home- 
steaders. I  hope  they  will  all 
succeed  and  stay  in  dear  old  Montana. 

The  last  act  of  our  late  President 
was  to  draft  a  bill  to  suppress  deaf 
impostors  but  owing  to  a  crush  of 
Legislation  that  winter,  it  was  crowd- 
ed out.  Last  winter  I  asked  Hon.  M. 
H.  Parker  of  Boulder  to  introduce  a 
similar  bill  but  he  explained  that  the 
law  now  existing"  convicting  and 
punishing"  those  who  obtained  money 
under  false  pretenses  covered  this 
case.  I  found  out  later  that  the 
penalties  are  very  severe,  one  to  14 
years,  and  I  think  it  makes  it  difficult 
to  convict  a  deaf  impostor  and  they 
are  seldom  taken  up.    It  is  too  bad 
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they  say  g'ive  hearing  people  so  bad 
an  impression  of  the  deaf  and  I  hope 
something  definite  may  be  done  in 
this  convention  and  we  may  have  the 
evil  suppressed  soon. 

Another  menace  to  the  deaf  is  Pure 
Oralism.  It  is  not  popular  among- 
the  deaf  and  its  adoption  and  recent 
spread  through  out  the  United  States 
is  mostly  caused  by  parents  of  deaf 
children  who  insist  on  .their  children 
being  taught  orally  and  the  sign 
language  withheld  from  them. 
Could  you  read  m}'  lips  at  this 
distance?  No,  of  course  not,  and 
you  would  miss  most  of  this  address 
if  I  were  delivering  it  orally.  This 
is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  Pure 
Oralism. 

We  all  know  that  the  Combined 
System  is  the  best  method  and  we 
are  fighting  for  it — not  for  our  own 
benefit  so  much  but  for  that  of  the 
deaf  children  of  the  future.  This  is 
a  Combined  vSystem  School  and  let 
us  hope  it  will  never  turn  to  pure- 
oral  ism  and  abolish  our  beautiful 
sign-language.  The  sign-language .  is 
as  natural  for  the  deaf  as  speaking  is  to 
hearing  people,  and  we  would  feel 
like  we  had  our  hands  tied  down  if 
signs  were  prohibited. 

About  the  title  of,  oiir  association, 
I  suggest  that  it  be  changed  to  the 
"Montana  AssociaHon  of' the  Deaf:". 
Tho  Treasure  vState  is  a  good  name, 
I  don't  think  many  people  outside  of 
the  state  would  know  which  state  is 
meant  until  they  hunt  it  up.  I,  like 
many  others,  don't  know  the  pet 
names  of  many  states  and  would 
have  a  time  finding  out  what  states 
they  mean.  "Treasure  State"  is  a 
little  uncertain — one  might  think  it  is 
Colo.,  Cal.,  or  some  other  rich  state. 
"Montana"  is  the  one  they  would 
know  at  once.  I  have  noticed  the 
other  state  associations  use  their  own 
states  names,  why  not  ours. 

The  objects  of  our  association 
should  be  to  better  the  welfare  of  the 
Deaf  in  Montana,  to  see  that  all  deaf 
children  are  sent  to  school,  not  let 
one  within  our  knowledge  grow  up 
ignorant,  have  a  deaf  minister  here 
when  there  are  enough  of  us  to  afford 
to  hire  one,  to  show  hearing  people 
what  the  deaf  can    accomplish,  to 


suppress  deaf  impostors,  to  keep  the 
Combined  System,   and  to  have  a 
meeting  every  three  years  to  bring 
all  together  socially  and  also  to  dis- 
cuss business    matters.      We  want 
your  assistance  and  cooperation. 
May  our  Association  live  long  and  prosper 
May  its  influence   for   good    extend  to 
every  member  and  all  the  deaf   in  the 
State. 

Let  us  place  at  this  Second  Convention 
the  Association  upon  such  a  sound 
foundation  that  it  will  last  through  the 
years  to  come. 
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School  Opens 

The  State  School  opened  Thurs- 
day, September  9th,  with  its  usual 
number  of  teachers  and  nearly  all  its 
old  pupils.  There  are  six  new  deaf 
children  so  far,  and  four  blind  ones, 
and  more  are  expected.  All  the  old 
pupils  of  the  Backward  Department 
have  not  returned  as  yet,  and  new 
ones  cannot,  be  admitted  as  yet,  ow- 
ing to  the  limitlation  as  to  room. 

The  new  teachers  in  the  Deaf  De- 
partment are  Miss  Comp  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  She  taught  for  Mr.  Mill- 
igan  in  California  a  year  and  comes 
highly  recommended  by  him.  She 
uses  the  Northampton  oral  method. 
The  other  one  is  Miss  Rose  Alcorn 
of  Stanford',  Kentucky.  vShe  has 
taught  in  Iowa,  West  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  and  has  fine  recommen- 
dations from  the  superintendents  of 
these  institutions.  vShe  is  familiar 
with  the  Northampton  oral  system, 
and  spent  the  last  summer  at  Miss 
Yale's  school. 

The  new  music  teacher  is  Miss 
Agnes  Haugan  of  LaCrosse,  Wiscon- 
sin. She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ober- 
lin  Conservatory  of  Music.  She  has 
had  four  years  of  experience  teach- 
ing, as  teacher  of  Piano,  Voice  and 
Theory  in  Elmwood  Seminary  at 
Farmington,  Missouri,  and  one  as 
teacher  of  Voice  and  Theory  in  Le- 
ander  Clark  College  of  Toledo,  Iowa. 

The  new  teachers  in  the  Backward 
Department  are  Miss  Florence  Lovell 
and  Miss  Sylva  Flogan.    Miss  Lovell 
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is  a  teacher  of  long-  standing-,  and  a 
Montana  woman.  Miss  Hogfan  has 
a  state  certificate  from  the  state  of 
Illinois  and  has  taught  for  one  year. 

Everyone  about  the  place  seems 
enthusiastic  about  the  opening  and 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  get  down 
to  hard  work.  The  prospect  has 
never  seemed  brighter  and  the  new- 
comers all  look  so  bright  and  happy 
that  a  successful  year  seems  more 
than  probable. 

Mr.  Thompson  reopened  the  li- 
brary the  first  week  and  the  patron- 
age so  far  gives  indication  that  this 
department  of  the  school  work  will 
be  very  popular  during  the  winter. 
He  is  still  shelving  new  books.  He 
has  just  catalogued  the  3500th 
volume. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer  had  a 
very  pleasant  trip  to  California  and 
in  addition  to  taking  in  the  Exposi- 
tion attended  the  joint  convention  of 
the  workers  and  instructors  of  the 
blind  held  in  the  California  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Berkeley 
of  which  L.  E.  Milligan,  Mr.  Men- 
zemer's  predecessor  here,  is  now  first 
vice  president. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  took  some  of 
the  boys  at  the  ranch  an<i  motored 
into  the  fair,  Tuesday,  Sept.  21.  Mr. 
Pierce  went  in  with  others  of  the 
ranch  boys  on  Wednesday,  and  they 
both  went  in  again  with  the  remain- 
ing ones  on  Thursday. 

A  gymnasium  class  of  the  advanced 
blind  pupils  has  been  organized.  E. 
V.  Kemp  and  Miss  Comp  are  in 
charge  of  it. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Donovan  came  over  from 
Butte  the  first  Sunday  after  school 
opened  and  examined  all  the  new 
pu]:)ils  for  eye,  ear,  nose  or  throat 
trouble.  Some  operations  will  be 
necessary. 

Mrs.  Allis  Harris,  a  former 
matron,  who  underwent  an  operation 
in  Butte  a  month  ago  and  who  has 
been  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  that 
city  since,  returned  home  the  middle 
of  vSeptember.  Her  condition  gives 
every  promise  that  she  will  soon  be 
quite  herself  again. 

Jack  Frost  came  all  too  early  for 
this  year  blighting  the  magnificent 


growth  of  flowers  at  the  ranch.  Mr. 
Pierce  is  an  A  1  florist  and  has  cer- 
tainly succeeded  in  making  the 
ranch  yield  some  beautiful  flowers. 
His  great  variety  of  mammoth  dahlias 
this  season  was  a  joy  to  lovers  of 
flowers.  There  was  also  a  great 
profusion  of  asters,  sweet  peas, 
golden  glow,  candytufts,  pansies, 
salpigossies,  hollyhawks,  gladiolas, 
etc.  —J.  A.  M. 


The  Party 

On  Saturday  evening,  Sept.  25, 
a  joint  social  was  held  in  the  gymn- 
uim.  It  began  at  7:30  o'clock  and 
lasted  until  9:00.  We  played  games. 
The  little  ones  played  "Button,  But- 
ton, whose  got  the  Button?"  and 
"Marching  to  Jerusalem"  and  a  few 
other  games.  The  large  deaf  played 
"Questions  and  Answers,"  "Guess 
my  Color"  and  one  other  game. 
The  blind  played  g'ames  of  their  own. 
At  the  close  refreshments  of  apples 
and  cookies  were  served.  Miss 
George  and  Mrs.  Low  were  the  com- 
mittee. ---Lenny  Brown. 
 —  

Moving  Pictures 

Our  Stmday,  Oct.  3,  the  deaf 
pupils »  teachers  and  officers  were  en- 
tertained with  a  moving  picture  show 
in  the  chapel. 

The  films  were  entitled,  "The 
Fatal^  High  C,"  "Weekly  News," 
and  "Rivalry. ' ' 

The  first  film  had  been  shown  here 
before  but  it  had  not  lost  all  of  its 
interest.  "Rivalry"  was  in  two 
parts  and  was  thrilling  and  dramatic. 

— Julia  Cole. 

On  Sept.  18,  moving  pictures  were 
shown  in  the  chapel.  The  films  were 
very  good.  They  were  entitled  "His 
First  Love"  and  "How  Villians  are 
Made."  The  last  mentioned  film 
was  run  in  two  reels.  It  was  thrill- 
ing. The  former  was  very  interest- 
ing but  somewhat  sad.  On  Sunday 
the  same  films  were  shown  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  department  for 
backward  children.  The  institution 
has  two  machines,  one  in  cur  chapel 
and  the  other  in  the  auditorium.  We 
certainly  enjoyed  the  pictures  very 
much.  ---Glenn  Preston. 
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Order  Out  of  Chaos 

The  standard  dot  system  recommended 
in  the  fifth  biennial  report  of  the  Uniform 
Type  Cmmittee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  BHnd  was  adopted 
by  both  that  association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  at 
the  joint  convention  at  Berkeley,  Cal  ,  that 
closed  July  3. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  a  joint  committee,  cons, sting 
of  one  person  from  each  of  the  two  nation- 
al organizations  and  a  third  person  chosen 
by  those  two  persons,  to  give  publicity  to 
the  work  of  the  new  system  and  to  "smooth 
out  any  little  rough  places/'  was  appoint- 
ed. The  committee  consists  of  Ran- 
dolph Latimer  of  Maryland,  representing 
the  A.  A  W,  B.;  T.  iS.  McAloney  of  the 
Western  Penn.-.yivania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  representing  the  A.  A.  1.  B.;  and 
G  S.  Wilson  of  the  Indiana  School  for  tht 
Blind,  chosen  by  Messrs.  Latimer  and 
McAloney  as  the  third  member. 

The  new  system  is  patterned  largely 
after  the  British  Braille  system,  which  is 
used  almost  universally  in  Europe  and  of 
which  the  American  Braiile,  rhe  system 
most  widely  used  in  the  United  States,  is 
an  ofi'spring.  Especially  in  view  of  this 
tact,  European  co  an  trie.-,  are  expected  to 
adopt  the  new  system  and  so  encourage 
international  correspondence  and  the  study 
by  the  sightless  of  foreign  languages. 

But  the  action  at  Berkeley,  while  en- 
larging the  opportunities  for  com  muication 
between  the  blind  of  America  and  of 
Europe,  had  for  its  primary  purpoi^e  an 
enlargement  of  opportunities  for  exchange 
of  thought  between  sightless  Atnericans. 
Many  thousands  of  blind  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States  are  unable  to  cor- 
respond with  each  other  at  present  because 
of  the  teaching  of  different  systems  of 
embossed  writing.  l:^ooks  and  periodicals 
for  the  blind,  while  capiible  <.)f  being  read 
easily  by  sightless  persijns  schooled  in  tne 
system  in  which  printed,  are  !neaning;e.^s 
to  sightless  perso.is  practicing  another 
,-ystem.  i'he  Ziegler  .viagazine  for  the 
Blind,  which  is  sent  iree  of  charge  to  any 
blind  person  who  can  lead  it,  is  obliged  lo 
issue  two  editions,  one  in  American  Braille 
and  the  other  in  New  York  poinl,  in  order 
to  cover  the  field  with  reasonable  thorough- 
ness. 

The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the 
standard  dot  system  are:  i^reater 
speed  and  ease  in  reading-,  acciirac}/, 
elimination  of  puzzling"  contractions, 
and  economy  of  space. 

The  national  associations  each  voted 
thanks  to  the  Uniform  Tvpe  Committee, 
consisting  of  Charles  W.  H(.>lmes  of  Mass- 
achusetts, chairman;  Elwyn  H.  Fowler  of 
Massachusetts,  secretary;  1 1 .  Randolph 
Eatimer  of  Maryland,  con.strnction  agent; 


Minnie  E.  Hicks  of  Maryland,  L  Pearl 
Howard  of  Iowa,  Edward  J.  Nolan  of 
Illinois  and  Ambrose  M.  Shot  well  of 
Michigan. 

Chairman  Holmes  was  further  honored 
by  being  elected  president  of  the  A  A.  W. 
B.,  the  other  newly  elected  officers  of  which 
are:  L.  E.  Milligan  of  Berkeley,  vice-pres- 
ident; Miss  Kate  Foley  of  Los  Angeles, 
second  vice-president;  Mrs.  B.  S.  Camp- 
bell of  Cleveland,  secretary;  and  (yeorge 
Fellows  of  New  York,  treasurer. 

The  joint  convention  experiment  proved 
a  success.  Certain  hours  were  set  aside  for 
sessions  of  each  association  and  there  were 
frequently  joint  sessions.  The  main 
auditorium  of  the  California  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  was  used  for  these 
sessions,  and  various  round-table  con- 
ferences were  held  in  small    school  rooms. 

Sessions  in  the  main  auditorium  usually 
were  opened  with  good  organ  and  piano 
mitsic  by  students  of  the  school. 

A  feature  of  the  visit  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  ExDosi- 
tion  was  a  large  recital  given  bv  students 
of  the  school  at  Festival  Hall,  on  the 
exposition  grounds. 

The  British  workers  for  the  blind  showed 
their  interest  in  the  effort  for  a  tmiversal 
type  system  by  sending  from  England  to 
the  Berkeley  meeting  Miss  H.  C  Russell, 
a  distinguished  blind  woman  long  active- 
ly identified  with  the  movement  for  type 
betterment.  The  other  noted  women  in 
attendance  include  Lady  Campbell,  widow 
of  Sir  F'ranois  Campbell,  blind  wtn-ker  for 
the  blind.  —VVie  Uor/d  of  the  H Hud 


Local  News 

May  Roohol  and  David  Knox,  Reporters 

Mrs.  Ferguson  brcnight  Hrirold 
over  and  spent  a  few  days  with  iiim. 

vSophia  Oppel  heard  that  her  sister, 
Margaret,  has  gone  back  t(3  Portland. 

The  new  boys  are  Harold  Age, 
Hugh  Leo  Shields  and  George  Ellis. 

We  are  sorry  Katie  Albright  and 
Hilda  Swanson  have  not  retr.rned  yet. 

Herman  vSpoelder  made  a  nice  little 
supervisor  when  he  looked  after 
Hugh. 

Miss  Hogan  and  Marg-aret  Carney 
were  in  Helena  attending  tlie  fair 
Thursday,  Sept.  23. 

Harley  Knox  was  very  ha]3py  to 
have  his  tnother  with  hitn  the  first 
few  days  of  school. 

Fay  Knox  is  tiie  smallest  pianist 
in    the   school  aiid  she    is  delighted 
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that  she  is  taking"  lessons. 

Ernest  Watt  seems  glad  to  get 
back.  He  is  quite  a  large  boy  now,  as 
he  grew  a  good  deal  during"  the  sum- 
mer. 

May  and  Violet  Roobol  are  sorry 
that  they  didn't  g"et  to  see  their  sister, 
Gladys,  as  they  came  through 
Bozeman. 

Three  new  blind  boys  and  Sam 
Shaver,  who  had  not  been  in  for  four 
years,  entered  the  department  at  the 
opening  of  school. 
While  Marg-uerite  Carney  was  at  the 
Fair  she  met  two  of  our  former  music 
teachers  Mrs  Sloan,  nee  Miss  Mc- 
Roberts,  Mrs  Upshur,  whom  we 
knew  as  Harsha. 

Mr.  vShii:)ley  brought  Matoon  Old- 
Horse  back  this  year.  The  Helena 
train  was  late  so  Mr.  Shipley  was 
disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  visit 
the  school . 

We  have  three  more  girls  in  the 
department  this  year.  Cora  Rastein 
came  to  us  from  Bathgate,  N.  D. 
Birdella  Ellis  has  been  in  the 
Anaconda  public  schools.  This  is  Fay 
Knox's  first  year. 

Saturday  night,  Oct.  2,  Clyde 
Troutman  and  David  Knox  played 
for  a  dance  uptown  and  also  for  the 
moving  i:)icture  show.  The  boys 
enjoyed  ])hiying  with  tlie  excellent 
violinist,     Mr.  Slosson. 

The  W.  C.  Bryrant  Society 

The  W.  C.  Bryant  Society  held  its 
first  regular  meeting  Oct.  2.  The 
roll  was  called  and  all  the  members 
responded  with  suitable  quotations. 

The  minutes  for  the  previous  meet- 
ing were  read  and  stood  approved. 
After  the  roll  call  and  the  reading  of 
the  minutes,  two  members  were 
admitted;  Cora  Rusten  and  Sam 
Shaver. 

The  society  then  proceeded  with 
the  election  ot  officers.  The  officers 
elected  were  as  follows:  President, 
Marguerite  Carney;  vice-president, 
Darrel  Roobol;  secretary,  Clyde 
Troutman;  treasurer,  Herman  Spo- 
elder;  local  writer  for  the  girls,  May 
Roobol;  local   writer  for  the  boys, 


David  Knox. 

After  the  election,  the  newly  elected 
officers  took  the  oath  of  office. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting 
was  read  and  as  there  was  no  more 
business  to  come  before  the  society, 
it,  adjourned  until  Oct.  16,  1915. 

Clyde  Troutman,  Secretary. 


Singer  is  Pleasing  in  Artistic 
Recital 

Miss  Edna  Wood  of  Bulte  gave  an  ar- 
tistic recital  Tuesday  evening,  Oct  5,  at  the 
Grand  theater,  her  appearance  being  most 
interesting  as  she  is  totally  blind.  Though 
she  is  well  known  in  Butte,  svhere  she  has 
received  her  training,  Anacondans  did  not 
know  ner,  consequently  the  audience  was 
small.  Those  who  heard  her  testify 
enthusiastically  to  her  fine  merit,  and  she 
is  being  urged  to  repeat  the  recital  here 
soon,  when  she  will,  through  the  efforts  of 
her  her  new-found  friends,  have  the  large 
audience  she  deserves 

Miss  Wood  sang  a  program  of  a  dozen 
beautiful  and  well  chosen  songs,  without 
mistakes  of  memory  and  with  sweet  sym- 
pathy. Her  voice  is  small,  but  carries  well 
and  shows  excellent  training,  making  her 
rendition  of  such  selections  as  Franz'  "Aus 
Meinen  (irossen  Schmerzen,"  La  Forge's 
"Like  the  Rosebud"  and  "O,  Tell  the 
Nightingale."  by  Iviza  Lehmann,  was  es- 
pecially sweet.  In  lighter  and  happier  vein 
she  sang  "  Happy  Song,"  by  Del  Rigo; 
"Spring  Has  Come,"  Nevin's  lovely  "Nig- 
htingale Song"  and  Cadman's  "Dawn- 
ing." She  was  handicapped  by  a  cold, 
but  bravely  overcame  it,  though  it  was  a 
trying  program.  After  the  song  recital  she 
playeil  three  piano  numbers  with  fine  finish 
and  accuracy.  They  were  "Hungarian 
Dance,"  "To  a  Wild  Rose"  and  "The 
Shadow  Oance,  "by  Edward  MacDowell. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  return  engagement 
can  be  arranged  soon  in  order  that  the 
music  lovers  of  Anaconda  may  hear  this 
charming  •a.xW^t.—Ai.aconda  Standard. 

Miss  Edna  Wood  is  one  of  our 
former  pupils,  and  we  are  certainly 
pleased  to  publish  such  a  com- 
plimentary notice  of  her  work. 
There's  nothing  so  worth  while  to 
us  as  to  see  our  pupils  "making 
good." 


We  now  have  19  pupils  in  our  de- 
partment, one-third  of  them  begin- 
ners. We  are  gfiving  these  little  ones 
oral  work  only,  as  we  do  not  wish  to 
teach  them  any  embossed  system  till 
the  type  question  is  definitely  settled. 
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During-  the  summer  the  work  of 
cleaning-  and  repairing  went  on  as  it 
must  every  year. 

yVt  the  Ranch  the  old  horse  barn  and 
its  adjoining  shed  were  moved  from 
their  former  foundation  to  a  position 
directly  behind  the  cow  barn.  There 
it  was  put  on  a  good  foundation,  new 
sills  furnished,  where  needed,  and  a 
new  floor  put  in.  The  shed  was  re- 
built and  a  new  roof  added  thus 
making  a  fine  place  for  young  stock. 
The  old  site  was  then  cleaned  up 
and  graded  down  even.  The  refrig- 
erating plant  was  ovei-hauled  and 
everything  put  in  good  sha])e---A 
new  horse  corral  and  bull  pen  were 
built. 

In  the  Building  for  Backward 
Children  all  the  plumbing  was  gone 
over.  About  a  dozen  toilets  were 
changed  from  automatic  fiushers  to 
the  chain  pull.  The  automatics  had 
never  given  good  satisfaction  and 
when  the  copper  lining  gave  out  we 
decided  to  relieve  the  boxes  with  lead 
and  transform  them  into  chain  pulls, 
since  which  time  they  have  worked 
very  well  indeed.  The  windows  of 
the  dormitories  and  bath  rooms  were 
screened  to  prevent  accident  in  case 
of  sleep- wakers  getting  out  of  bed. 

The  moving-  picture  machine  was 
installed  and  placed  in  a  steel,  fire 
proof  booth,   and  a  curtain,   for  it, 


hung-.  The  house  was  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  all  minor  repairs  made. 
Outside  the  whole  stretch  of  ground 
from  the  building  to  the  county  road 
has  been  levelled  off,  stones  removed, 
dressed  with  black  dirt  and  is  all 
ready  for  lawn  seed  next  spring. 
This  together  with  the  crushed  granite 
drive  which  leads  from  ihe  house  to 
the  road  will  Avonderfully  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  place. 

At  the  power  house  all  defective 
piping  has  been  renewed,  a  pump 
installed,  everything  cleaned  and 
painted  the  boilers  covered  with  as- 
bestos, and  inspected  by  the  State 
Boiler  Inspector  who  says  that  we 
have  one  of  the  finest,  best  kept 
plants  in  the  state. 

The  Buildings  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  have  been  cleaned  throughout, 
some  new  blackboards  installed,  a  lot 
of  plastering  done,  the  entire  base- 
ment as  well  as  some  other  rooms  of 
the  main  building  repainted  with  flat 
paint,  plumbing  overhauled  and 
repaired  as  was  the  wireing,  and  the 
dry  goods  store-room  put  in  order. 
The  kitchen,  bakery,  and  halls  were 
repainted,  and  wire  gnards  iilaced 
about  the  gymnasium  stairwaws. 
The  dining  room  was  painted  as  well 
as  the  tunnels,  connecting  the  tliree 
buildings.  All  the  steam  and  waicr 
pipes  were  in  poor  shape  and  this  has 
been  largely  renewed  as  well  as  a 
six  inch  sewer,  connecting  the  kit- 
chen with  the  main  sewer. 

Practically  all  the  window  casings 
on  this  side  of  the  river  were  re- 
painted and  varnished  and  the  doors 
gone  over.  In  the  domestic  science 
department,  cupboards  were  bnilt  in 
so  that  the  girls  may  be  taught  neat- 
ness, along  with  their  cooking. 

Outside  some  new  lawn  shrubs, 
vines,  and  flowerbeds  have  been 
started  where  things  looked  shabby 
before  and  the  appearance  is  improv- 
ed. About  a  mile  and  a  half  of  woven 
wire  fence  has  been  built  and  some 
patent  gates  hung.  These,  together 
with  the  numerous  small  repairs  and 
improvements  and  changes,  about 
make  up  our  summer's  work. 


In  today's  mail    we  received  a 
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warrant  for  $15.00  which  comes  as 
prize  money  for  the  second  prize 
taken  at  the  State  Fair,  held  at  Helena 
for  2nd  best  display  of  any  State  In- 
stitution. We  of  course  had  hoped  to 
secure  the  first  prize;  but  the  Industri- 
al school  at  Miles  City,  while  it  had  a 
fine  display  in  everything,  had  shoes 
and  boys  clothing-  in  addition  to  the 
things  we  make,  and  of  course  this 
counted.  We  wish  to  congratulate 
our  fellow  Institution  for  its  fine 
work  and  enterprize. 


The  convention  at  Berkeley,  Cal., 
was  attended  by  a  very  representative 
body  of  men  and  women,  and  is  like- 
ly, considtring  the  action  taken  by 
both  the  "Instructors"  and  the 
"Workers"  to  go  down  into  history 
as  one  of  the  big  conventions.  It 
was  a  working  convention,  for  aside 
from  the  one  afternoon  given  up  to 
the  Exposition,  there  was  work  all  the 
time.  The  two  or  three  other  trips 
were  for  instruction  as  well  as  for 
pleasure — the  visit  to  the  workshop 
for  the  Blind  for  instance.  The  dis- 
cussions were  very  earnest  and  log- 
ical, but,  considering  the  importance 
of  the  main  subject— a  uniform  type 
for  the  Blind — they  were  not  too  long 
or  over  heated. 

When  it  co  nes  to  entertaining  we 
have  to  take  off  our  hats  to  Supt. 
and  Mrs.  Milligan, — to  say  nothing 
of  our  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKellii^ — as 
host  and  hostess.  They  set  a  fine 
table,  the  rooms  were  very  pleasant, 
and  the  things  arranged  for  our 
pleasure  were  numeros  and  very 
entertaining.  These  did  not  include 
the  many  beautiful  flowers,  trees  and 
law^ns  which  are  a  pleasure  to  us, 
who  are  from  the  colder  states  where 
there  as  less  of  these  things. 


It  was  with  deep  regret  that  we 
learned  this  summer  of  the  death  of 
Prof.  Allen  Fay.  All  in  the  deaf 
work  knew  and  liked  him;  but  we, 
who  have  been  students  in  Gallaudet, 
either  Normal  or  regular  students, 
are  the  ones  who  feel  the  loss  of  this 
friend  most  keenly.  Our  sympathy 
goes  out  to  his  family  and  to 
Gallaudet  College. 


A  short  time  ago  we  learned  of 
another  "faker"  who  should  be 
prosecuted  for  getting  money  under 
false  pretenses.  A  young  fellow, 
who  gave  his  name  as  Roy  Edward 
Campbell  together  with  a  girl  com- 
panion, canvassed  the  state,  claiming 
that  they  were  sent  out  bp  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  to 
solicit  funds  with  which  to  purchase 
an  electrical  apparatus  which  had 
restored  the  man's  hearing  and  the 
woman's  sight.  They  described  the 
apparatus  at  length  and  invited  those 
who  gave  him  money  to  visit  the 
school  and  inquire  for  hi77i.  We  have 
inquired  for  him  but  no  such  fellow 
seems  to  be  here  nor  do  we  really 
expect  him.  Should  any  one,  who 
reads  this,  hear  of,  or  meet  this  pair 
it  would  be  a  favor  to  us  and  to  the 
State  if  he  would  have  them  arrested; 
for  whenever  such  a  machine  be- 
comes an  established  fact,  our  great 
state  will  be  ready  to  buy  it  without 
soliciting  money  from  door  to  door. 

One  of  the  peculiar  things  in  con- 
nection wn'th  this  was  the  way  in 
which  we  learned  of  it.  A  gentle- 
man in  Great  Falls  was  approached 
and  offered  to  write  a  check.  The 
young  man  demured  on  the  plea  that 
he  would  not  cash  it  till  he  got  to 
Boulder  by  which  time  there  might 
be  no  money  in  the  bank  to  redeem 
the  check.  Upon  being  reassured 
on  this  point  he  accepted  a  check  to 
L.  E.  Findlay,  Sec'y  of  the  School 
for  Deaf  and  Blind— a  gentleman  we 
do  not  know.  Later  the  writer  of 
the  check  wrote  to  a  humane  officer 
regarding  a  case  for  our  school  and 
inquired  about  this  electrical  appa- 
ratus. This  man  wrote  us  and  we 
replied  that  the  scheme  was  entirely 
new  to  us  and  we  had  heard  nothing 
of  such  a  machine.  The  Great  Falls 
gentleman  then  looked  up  his  can- 
celled checks  and  found  that  this 
particular  check  had  been  cashed  the 
same  day  it  was  written. 

This  is  a  new  scheme  for  getting 
money  out  of  sympathetic  people  and 
we  would  like  to  see  the  pair  appre- 
hended. 


r    DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


Shoemaker— Perry 

It  isn't  in  tiieir  marriage  bonds,  and 
neither  of  them  has  promised  it,  but  one 
has  only  to  know  Will  Shoemaker  and 
Mrs.  Rose  Perry,  wh(^  were  married  vSept. 
9,  by  Judsce  Theodore  Lentz,  to  be  sure 
that  as  long  as  they  live  harsh  words  will 
never  pass  between  them 

Ot  few  husbands  can  it  surely  be  proph- 
esied that  muddy  coffee  will  not  rouse 
them  to  cutting  speeches.  And  the  de- 
murest, most  hen-pecked  man  is  likely  up- 
on occasion  to  make  nasty  comment  anent 
the  price  of  Easter  bonnets.  But  not  Mr. 
Shoemaker.  His  wife  will  never  be  shock- 
ed by  the  sound  of  his  voice  raised  in 
anger. 

Nor  will  Mrs  Shoemaker  ever  shrivel  her 
husband  with  abuse  for  tracking  mud  on 
the  kitchen  floor.  Let  the  cynical  say  that 
no  wife  ever  lived  whose  tongue  could 
remain  still  at  the  sight  of  cigar  ashes  on 
the  parlor  carpet;  Mrs.  Shoemaker  is  the 
example  which  will  confound  them.  She 
will  never,  never  speak  crossly  to  her 
husband. 

You  see,  both  she  and  her  husband  are 
deaf  and  dumb. 

They  were  married  by  Judge  Lentz  yes- 
terday The  ceremony  was  exiraordinai  ily 
long,  for  the  Judge  doesn't  understand  the 
deaf  and  dumb  code,  and  wasn't  sure  that 
it  would  be  legal  and  binding  anyway 
wSo  the  clerk  wrote  out  the  questions  as  the 
judge  asked  them,  and  then  turned  over 
to  the  magistrate  the  answers  written  by 
the  man  and  woman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shoemaker  will  live  in 
Orchard  Homes.  Mr  Shoemaker  was  a 
widower  and  his  wife  a  widow. 

— /Ju  il\ '  Missou I ian 

(>)noTatul'ations! 


Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Julia  A.  Cole.  Reporter 

Fay  Redmond  retiiine(l  to  sciiool 
Oct.  14. 

Blanche  Spaur  spent  her  summer 
vacation  in  Butte. 

Emly  Westbrook'.s  brotlier  stopped 
off  to  see  her  Sept.  19. 

Fern  Renberg's  mother  is  stayini;- 
at  the  school  with  her. 

We  have  our  baby,  Roberta  Trask 
with  us  again  this  year. 

Jennie  McCaughan  is  waiting  on 
the  blind  pupils'  table  this  year. 

Lubi  Chrisman  has  been  promot- 
ed to  the  senior  domestic  science  class. 

Mary  McCoy  assists  Rosettii  Nel- 
son in  looking  after  the  girls  this 
year 


Olive  Goldizen  and  Lilly  Mattson 
went  to    the  state  fair  with  their 
teacher,  Miss  Comp. 

Edith  Wilhelm  and  Thelma  Black- 
man  are  now  attending  the  older 
girls  gymnasium  class. 

Bessie  McPherson,  May  Yaeger 
and  Sophia  Budech  have  been 
promoted  to  the  first  grade. 

Janie  Pearce,  Annie  Pierce  and 
Nora  Cashman  say  they  had  a  fine 
vacation  during  the  summer. 

Our  "suff"  Elsie  Davies  was 
fourteen  years  old  on  Sept.  21. 
Congratulations  rained  hard  upon 
her. 

Otta  Novegoski  was  suprised  to 
hear  a  thief  broken  into  her  home. 
vShe  is  glad  that  he  did  not  get  away 
with  much  loot. 

We  have  the  following  new  girls 
this  year:  Fern  Yonng,  Jessie  Jones, 
Beulah  Dengel,  Lena  Bladow,  and 
Esther  Hedin 

Julia  Cole  is  the  only  girl  in  the 
high  school  class  this  year.  Gertrtide 
Zywert  is  also  the  onh^  girl  in  the 
seventh  grade. 

A  missionary  aid  society  has  been 
organized  by  the  deaf  girls  and  ladies 
of  the  faculty.  Miss  P'lizabeth  Mc- 
Connell  is  president. 

The  senior  domestic  class  has  ptit 
up  Indian  relish,  cauliflower  pickle, 
green  tomato  pickle,  ])epper  hash, 
apple  and  grai^e  jelly. 

Bernice  Newman,  a  former  pr.i^il, 
visited  the  school  during  Sev:)tember. 
She  was  very  mtich  ])1  eased  to  see 
her  old  friends. 

Effie  Olson  now^  holds  the  office  of 
president  of  our  literary  society  who 
knows  but  that  some  day  w^e  will  see 
her  president  of  the  U.  S.  if  the  suf- 
fragists win. 

Marguerite  Ross  camped  all  sum- 
mer at  Trout  Creek  and  certainly 
brought  a  lot  of  avoirdupois  to  school 
with  her  for  she  now  makes  the  scales 
sing  past  140. 


Local  News  From  the  Boys'  Side 

Glenn  \.  Preston,  Reporter 

Rufus  Edens  still  keeps  his  title  of 
comedian. 
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Amos  Crisp  returned  to  school  the 
first  week  of  Ang-ust. 

Clarence  Wilson  and  Edwin  Seller 
have  grown  a  lot  this  year. 

Earl  Twiss  worked  as  a  dairy  man 
and  carpenter  last  summer. 

Guy  Waters  has  been  telling  us 
about  his  vacation  and  home. 

Wm.  Yeager  has  a  big-  gold  ring. 
He  proudly    showed  it  to  ns. 

George  Drinville  surprised  us  all 
by  his  rapid  growth  during-  vacation, 

Lenny  Brown  is  still  working  for 
Mr.  Thompson  as  assistant  librarian. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  spent  Friday 
night  in  town  at  his  Aunt's  with  his 
brother. 

Richard  Jackson  enjoyed  visiting- 
Glenn  Preston  at  Missoula  last 
summer. 

Oliver  and  William  (Billy)  Burns 
enjoyed  playing  together  during  the 
hot  months. 

Tbys  Ferwerda  still  is  the  tallest 
boy  in  the  institution,  McKinley 
Simmis  is  next. 

Peter  Piero  improved  a  great 
deal  in  his  conduct  the  second 
week  of  (October. 

We  were  certainly  glad  to  see 
Harold  Brandt  return  to  school  on 
rlie  opening-  day. 

Llenry  Patrick  accompanied  his 
brothers,  Chester  and  Fred  to  school 
on  the  opening  day. 

Bert  Castellano  said  that  he  had  a 
swell  time  in  Butte  last  summer  see- 
ing the  '  'movies. ' ' 

Clarence  Altop  spent  all  of  his 
vacation  here  woiking  around  the 
school  and  the  ranch. 

Vere  Goldizen  said  th?t  he  spent 
most  of  his  lime  swimming  and 
playing  baseball  last  summer. 

Frank  Bright  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  ^Society. 
This  is  his  first  time  to  hold  a  society 
office. 

Ed.  Chasse  gave  us  an  interesting- 
account  of  his  trip  through  Glacier 
National  Park  with  John  Clarke  last 
summer. 

Joseph  Kirschbaum  said  that  he 
spent  most  of  his  vacation  time  doing 
janitor  work  at  the  theatre  in  Denton. 
He  earned  some  coins. 

The  reporter  spent  a  month  last 
summer  on  the  "Bonnie  View" 
ranch  at   Stevensville,    working  for 


Archie  Randies'  father. 

Clarence  Constance  returned  here 
on  the  14th  inst.  under  flying  colors. 
He  enjoyed  a  pleasant  vacation.  He 
said  that  Jacob  Berreth  would  pro- 
bably return  in  a  week  or  two. 

The  new  boys  who  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  deaf  department  are: 
Lloyd  Stewart,  William  Holtz, 
Chester  Patrick,  Robert  Baumgartn- 
er,  Fay  Nickerson  and  Tom  Big- 
Spring.  Tom  is  an  Indian  and  was 
brought  by  John  Clarke,  a  famous 
half-breed  Indian  carver  and  artist. 


The  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 

The  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 
held  a  business  session  in  the  chapel 
Oct.  9.  The  minutes  of  the  last  May 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  election  of  the  officers  for  the 
first  term  resulted  as  fellow:  Pres- 
ident, Effie  Olson;  vice-president, 
Mary  McCoy;  secretary,  Frank 
Bright  and  treasuerer,  Arthur  O'Don- 
nell. Glenn  Preston  and  Julia  Cole  re- 
ceived appointments  as  reporters  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Leader.  The 
new  officers  took  their  offices  and  the 
society  adjourned  to  be  session  in 
two  weeks. — Frank  Bright,  Secy. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  missionary 
aid  society  w^as  held  in  the  girls' 
hall  on  Oct.  19.  Twenty-four 
members  were  present.  The  meeting 
opened  with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
This  was  followed  by  an  address  by 
the  president,  Miss  McConnell. 
Scripture  reading  came  next.  Several 
good  names  were  then  suggested  by 
the  members  and  voted  upon.  The 
result  was  that  "Earnest  Workers' 
Club"  came  out  winner. 

The  president  then  appointed  a 
a  committee  to  make  the  by-laws  of 
the  club  and  a  committee  to  gather 
information  for  the  club. 

It  Avas  decided  that  the  club  should 
meet  everv  Saturday  so  as  to  have 
enough  articles  for  a  bazaar  to  be 
held  just  before  Christmas.  At  four 
o'clock  the  domestic  science  class 
served  delicious  sandwiches  and  it 
was  after  five  before  we  adjourned. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  members 
will  be  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Brown  at 
her  residence. — Julia  Cole,  Sec'y. 


r  DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN  j 


Little  Toddlekins 

TODDLEKINS! 

That  wasn't  his  real  name,  as  the 
reader  may  imagine,  because  it  fitted 
him  too  well. 

We  don't  believe  he  measured  over 
eighteen  inches  when  first  we  en- 
countered him,  althoug-h  we  didn't 
stand  him  up  beside  a  yard  stick  for 
actual  measurement:  he  seemed, 
indeed,  just  about  as  big-  "as  a  pint 
of  cider' '  as  we  say  when  we  want  to 
desig-nate  the  size  of  anything  that 
seems  very  small  to  us.  But,  for  all 
that  he  wore  "pants,"  and,  such 
pants!  Each  little  leg  would  have 
made  a  mitten  for  our  hand. 

There  were  pockets  in  those 
"pants,"  too,  and  they  bulged  with 
sticks  and  stones  and  strings  and 
"nibs"  and  apple  cares,  and  horse 
chestnuts,  until  their  seams  cracked, 
and,  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  was 
room  for  two  very  chubby  and  very 
grimy  fists  besides. — We  shall  never 
forget  our  first  vision  of  those  won- 
derfully small  and  wonderfully 
crooked  leg's  toddling  up  the  street, 
with  the  bulging  pockets,  the  fat, 
and  dirty  little  fists,  the  round  little 
face,  with  the  wide  blue  eyes  and 
the  red  cap  that  surmounted  it. 

"Hello!  Toddlekins!"  we  shouted 
involimtarily. 

"My  name  ain't  Toddlekins!  It's 
Algernon  Lawrence  Marmaduke 
Smif!" 

It  was  with  difiiculty  that  we  main- 
tained a  perfect  equilibrium  against 
this  onslaught  of  nomenclature, 
but,  after  catching  a  breath  the 
second  time  we  managed  to  gasp! 
"What  are  you  doing-  alone  on  the 
street?"  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
"tip-tilt"  the  apology  for  a  nose  on 
that  baby  face  any  more  than  nature 
had  already  done  we  are  quite  certain 
it  would  have  turned  up  with  several 
degrees  of  scorn  at  the  question.  As 
it  was,  what  the  nose  could  not  em- 
phasize the  eyes  and  the  mouth  did. 

"Alone!"  he  repeated.  "Does 
you  fink  I  can't  go  a/one  jes  any 
wheres?    I  ain't  afwaidan'  I'segoin' 


to  de  noon  when  my  wings  get 
growed . " 

"Who  told  you  so?" 

"Black  Liz.  She  said  dey'd  be- 
gunned.  Feel'em!" 

A  pair  of  sharp  little  shoulder 
blades  hunched  themselves  under 
the  thin  cotton  jumper  as  their 
owner  turned  confidently  around  for 
the  expected  "feel!" 

"As  sure  as  you  live!  How  soon 
do  you  expect  them  to  be  finished?" 

"Nex'  week! — Liz  say's  dey  humps 
dereselves  when  dey's  begunned, 
and,  when  dey's  all  growed  Liz  an' 
me,  (her'n  is  bigger'n  mine  already) 
is  goin'  to  fool  aroun'  wid  de  pigins 
a  lil'l  while,  so's  to  git  kinder  used 
to  'em — Liz  says  wings  is  mis'ble 
tings  to  git  de  hang  o'man'gin  — den 
some  day  we's  goin'  way  up  to  de 
moon,  an  nebber  be  nobody's  chil'- 
ren  any  mo'.  " 

Whose  children  are  you  now?' ' 

"Don't  you  know  dat,"  asked 
Toddlekins  with  a  very  surprised 
pair  of  eyes.  "I  thought  everybody 
knowed  I'se  ol'  Jack  Smif 's  kid.  He 
got  'pulled'  las'  night,  and,  muz- 
zer's  gone  down  town  to  hunt  bail." 

"How  old  are  you  Toddie?" 

"I  tell's  you  my  name  ain't  Toddie: 
It's  Algernon  Lawrence  Marmaduke 
Smif.  Muzzer  says  I  ain't  nebber 
to  fergit  it." 

The  little  face  was  very  earnest, 
and  the  little  tongue  was  most  em- 
phatic. ' ' 

"We  beg  your  pardon.  We  will 
endeavor  to  call  you  by  that  impos- 
ing cognomen.  Algernon  Lawrence 
Marmaduke  Smif,  how  old  are  you?" 

"I'se  fre'e,  goin'  on  four." 

"And,  yet,  you  know  the  real 
meaning  of  gettin'  pulled,  and,  goin' 
bail".  " 

The  baby  face  looked  a  trifle  puz- 
zled at  a  certain  intonation  in  our 
voice,  but  the  unconcerned  voice 
replied.  "My  fazzer  gets  'pulled' 
mos'  ebery  week,  and,  muzzer  says 
she's  gettin'  tired  of  it.  Say!  Wot's 
de  reason  big  folkses  wings  can't 
g ro w  1  i k e  d i s  kid's"  — 
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''They  can  Toddlekins,"  we  said 
forg-etfully,  as  we  pulled  the  little 
form  down  to  a  seat  on  the  porch 
steps,  "only  it  takes  a  g-reat  deal 
long'er.    Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Cause  I' se  been  a  finkin*  'bout 
me  an'  Liz  gfoin'  away  off  to  leave 
muzzer.  Ef  her  had  wings  her 
could  g-o  to  de  moon  too" — 

"What  do  expect  to  do  when  you 
get  to  the  moon?" 

"Oh  jes'  loaf  roun,'  Liz  says,  but, 
I'se  goin'  to  have  lots,  an'  lots,  an' 
lots  o'candy,  n'  nuts,  n'  apples  less 
I  won't  go.  Dey  ain't  no  fun  in 
jes'  loaf  in  'thout  good  things  to 
eat." 

"Do  you  love  g-ood  things  to  eat?" 

"Oo  jes  bet  I  do,  n'  I  wis'  muz- 
zr'd  come  home.  I'se  awful  hungry ! " 

A  grimy  fist  went  into  Toddle- 
kin's  eyes  for  the  first  time,  and,  a 
little  broken  sob  testified  that  his 
heart  had  been  touched. 

"Wait  a  moment,  Algernon  Law- 
rence Marmaduke  Smif,  and,  we'll 
see  if  there  is  anything  good  in  the 
house." 

We  had  gone  but  a  few  steps 
when  we  felt  the  clutch  of  tiny 
fingers  around  our  hand. 

"I  say,  "he  said,  while  a  pitiful 
look  of  appeal  came  into  his  baby 
blue  eyes,  "Muzzer  says  I'se  not  to 
eat  fings  what  folks  give  me  cause  we 
ain't  beggars'" 

We  caught  the  midget  up  in  our 
arms,  and,  kissed  the  baby  face,  dirt 
and  all.  "No  indeed  you  are  not 
beggars,  you  are  just  a  little  friend 
of  mine,  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
give  a  little  treat.  Never  you  fear 
about  muzzer  we'll  tell  her  about  it" 

Toddlekins  quietly  released  him- 
self from  the  unaccustomed  embrace 
of  a  stranger,  and  tes^ified  his  ap- 
preciation by  ejaculating.  "Say,  I 
pink  you's  mos'  's  good's  Liz." 

A  goodly  plate  of  cake  and  fruit 
opened  still  wider  the  valves  of  Tod- 
dlekins' confidential  observation  on 
men  and  things,  and  during-  the  next 
fifteen  minutes  we  became  firm 
friends. 

His  original  remarks,  so  noticeable 
in  such  a  midget,  and  his  keen 
observation    and    comparison  often 


furnished  us  many  an  hour  of  enter- 
tainment in  the  months  that  followed. 
We  grew  to  love  the  quaint  little  soul 
that  looked  out  of  his  clear  blue  eyes 
almost  as  much  as  the  poor  harrassed 
"muzzer, ' '  who  found  in  him  her  only 
hope  and  joy.  One  terrible  night  of 
wind  and  rain  there  came  a  sharp  peal 
of  the  door-bell  that  sent  us  flying:  to 
the  door  in  an  instant.  "Muzzer," 
while  to  the  lips  stood  thers,  gasping- 
faintly:  "Toddlekins!  Toddlekins!" 
It  did  not  take  many  seconds  to  reach 
"de  lir  house  in  de  nex'  block," 
where  Toddlekins  dwelt,  but,  when 
we  entered  the  door,  the  little  arms 
flew  up  with  a  sudden  gasp,  and,  the 
wide,  blue  eyes,  w4th  a  supernatural 
brightness  in  them,  looked  joyousl}' 
into  ours  and,  the  tear  dimmed  orbs 
of  poor  '  'Muzzer, "  as  he  cried  faintly 
"My  wings---is---got  growed— -an'-— 

rse-goin'---to-de  moon  Muzzer  " 

And,  the  little  voice  was  stilled  for 
ever! 

Often,  when  the  shadows  come 
creepmg  over  the  mountains  and 
valley,  and  the  cricket  begins  his 
sin  ill  chirp  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
moon  shows  her  white  light  above 
the  tree  tops  we  wonder  lonesomely 
if  the  beloved  little  Toddlekins  is 
"jes'  loafin'  roun'  "  up  there  in  the 
silver  raidiance,  or  whether  his 
heart's  desire  of  "lots,  n'  lots,  n'  lots 
of  candv  'n  apples,  'nnuts"  has  been 
fulfilled! 


Local  News 

Reported  by  Miss  Driscoll 

wSchool  opened  Wednesday,  Sept.  9, 
with  a  great  many  changes  in  the 
faculty  avS  well  as  the  pupils  enrolled. 
We  are  all  glad  to  see  the  new  faces 
but  regret  ver\'  much  that  many  of 
our  former  members  have  not  yet 
returned. 

The  enrollment  so  far  is  as  follows: 


Miss  Lola  Campbell- 
Maude  Crawford 
Pauline  Tom  pieman 
Madeline  Dougrlas 
Anna  Middlemet 
Josephine  Myziiker 
Myrtle  Skinner 
Pearl  Hansen 
Annie  Kunkel 

Miss  Lovcll 
Florence  Hart 
Mabel  Wolcott 


—Sense  Training-  Class 
Sophia  Vukasovich 
Emmalina  Knigfht 
Twila  Marshall 
Vern  Pagfel 
Leslie  Barken 
otto  Olson 
Leo  West 
1-ioy  Lyndes 
—  Kindergrarten 
Reben  Johnson 
Victor  Sherrill 
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Ardith  Meiers  Meagher  Cumming'P. 

Edith  Norton  Arthur  Lenhart 

Hilda  Engbritson  Merle  Duffleld 

Johnnie  Sundt  Eddie  Day 
Earl  Meloy 

Miss  Sylvia  Hogan— Literary  Dept. 
Miss  Bernice  Christenson— Arts  and  Crafts 
Miss  Marie  DriscoU— Sewing 

Cora  Bennett  Christena  Siegel 

Estred  Theline  Raymond  Kihra 

Tola  Smith  Ernest  Rey 

Bessie  Rice  Same  Iverson 

Viola  Miller  Harvey  Osborne 

Mary  Sievers  Charles  Jenson 

May  Dolan  Werner  Baumgartner 

Efifie  Whitcomb  Ray  Mummert 

Katie  Johns  Herbert  Ryggs 

Gethel  Henion  John  Belin 

Mildred  Thomas  Kd.  Kopferschraidt 

Ethel  Penman  Tom  Dolan 

Norma  Burns  Eugene  Simpson 

Etta  Van  Wagenen  Earl  Davis 

Florence  Ormsby  Guy  Simonson 
Anna  May  Waldon 

Mr.  Eastlick— Sloyd 
John  Belin  Harvey  Osborn 

Charles  Jensen  Earl  Davis 

Clarence  Johnson 

Eug'ene  wSimpson  is  weaving-  a  blue 
and  white  bathroom  rug  out  of  jute 
yarn. 

Norma  Burns,  lola  Smith,  Estred 
Theline  and  John  Belin  are  taking- 
piano  lesson. 

Florence  Ormsby,  Tola  Smith  and 
Christena  Siegel  are  making  baskets 
for  the  first  time  this  year. 

Victor  Sherrill  and  Arthur  Len- 
hart enjoyed  letters  and  pretty 
cards  from  home  this  month. 

Reuben  Johnson  has  shown  a  g'reat 
deal  of  skill  and  originality  in  his 
clay  modeling-  in  the  kindergarten. 

Cora  Bennett,  Etra  Van  Wag-nen 
and  Harvey  Osborn  are  busy  making 
a  new  kind  of  matting  basket  which 
is  very  pretty. 

Tuesday  evening  Sept.  28,  we  had 
our  first  dancing  party.  John  Pierce 
and  Mr.  Smith  furnished  the  music 
and  all  had  a  very  nice  time. 

Folk  dancing-  is  taught  the  older 
pupils  a  half  hour  every  afternoon 
while  the  kindergarten  and  sense 
training  classes  enjoy  a  walk  with 
their  teacher. 

We  have  taken  the  cu]:)board  from 
the  kindergarten  hall  and  placed  it 
in  the  arts  and  crafts  room  so  that 
our  working  materials  may  be  kept 
in  better  order. 

David  Bennett  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
spent  several  days  last  week  with  his 
sister  Cora.  He  brought  her  many 
g'oodies  which  she  genennisly  shared 
with  her  playmates. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baumg-artner  of 
Billing-s,  visited  their  son  Werner 
this  month.  It  was  Mrs.  Baumgar- 
tner's  first  visit  to  the  schools  and 
she  was  very  much  impressed  with 
the  work.  Mr.  Baumgartner  spoke 
to  the  children  at  chapel  exercises. 


Daily  Walks  for  the  Children 

Fresh  air  is  nature's  g-reat  restor- 
ative. To  the  mentally  and  phys- 
ically tired  it  brings  refreshment,  and 
to  the  troubled  mind  it  is  as  soothing- 
balm.  As  an  appetizer  it  is  un- 
excelled, It  rejuvenates  the  spirit 
and  coaxingly  leads  one  into  the  arms 
of  Morpheus. 

No  matter  how  the  fresh  air  is 
attained  it  is  helpful.  It  may  be 
taken  into  the  lung's  while  sitting  on 
the  porch  in  a  rocking  chair,  or 
swinging-  in  a  hammock.  It  may  be 
inhaled  while  riding  horseback, 
driving  or  automobiling'. 

Most  effective  of  all,  however,  is 
the  fresh  air  that  is  breathed  in  while 
taking  exercises  that  call  into  i^lay 
many  muscle  groups.  Walking, 
skating,  swimming,  and  hikes  to  th.e 
hills  present  the  most  enticing  and 
beneficial  combinations. 

Realizing  the  benefits  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise,  and  the  great  need 
thereof  of  the  i)upils  in  the  depart- 
ment for  backward  children,  the 
daily  schedule  of  the  department  lias 
been  arranged  to  include  daily  walks 
for  the  children.  The  school  sessions 
of  the  department  begin  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  with  intermissions  for 
recess  and  dinner  continue  till  three 
o'clock.  The  afternoon  from  half  past 
one  to  three  is  spent  by  the  young- 
er and  less  lobust  of  the  children 
walking-  with  their  teachers.  The 
older  and  stouter  children  are  taught 
f(jlk  dancing  and  sewing  in  the  after- 
noon . 

The  daily  walks  are  enjoyed  b}'  the 
cliildren.  They  lor)k  forward  to  them 
with  pleasure.  Increased  api^etites, 
ruddier  cheeks  and  stouter  ph}'siques 
already  attest  the  wisdom  of  the 
changer  in  school  hours  and  the  help- 
ful results  of  the  daily  tramps  in  the 
fresh  ail-. 
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Little  Jack  Pumpkin-Face. 

Little    Jack  Pumpkin-Face 

grew  on  a  vine, 
Little    Jack  Pumpkin-P^ace 

thought  it  was  tine, 
First  he  was  small  and  green, 

then  he  was  yellow, 
Little  Jack  Pumpkin-Face  is 

a  queer  fellow. 
He  has  two  shining  e3^es,  one 

shining  nose; 
Inside     his    pumpkin  head 

candle-light  glows; 
See  how  he  winks  and  blinks, 

see  how  he  grins, 
When  Jack-o'-lanterns  come 

great  fun  begins.   — Sel. 

Guess  Who? 

A  \isitor  came  to  see  us 
last  night. 

He  flew  over  the  hills. 

He  made  the  leaves  to  fall. 

He  used  a  frosty  brush. 

He  painted  the  leaves  red 
and  3^ellow. 

He  painted  pictures  on  the 
window  panes. 

He  turned  the  grass  brown. 

He  killed  the  pretty  flowers. 

He  played  many  pranks. 

Can  3^ou  quess  who  our 
visitor  was? 


Name  the  Color 

An  orange  is  . 

The  sky  is  . 

The  grass  is  . 

The  snow  is  . 

William's  shoes  are  . 

Clarence's  hair  is   . 

Your  teacher's  eyes  are  — . 


Sweet  Peas 

Mary  has  some  sweet  peas. 

Sweet  peas  blossom  in  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

They  are  pink,  white, 
purple,  and  red. 

They  go  to  seed  in  the  fall. 

The  seeds  grow  in  houses 
that  look  like  little  boats. 

These  boats  are  called  pods. 

When  the  pods  are  dry  and 
yellow,  the  seeds  are  ripe. 

If  the  seeds  are  planted 
more  sweet  peas  will  grow. 

 a»_  

Wheat 

The  top  part  of  a  spear  of 
wheat  is  the  head. 

Sometimes  it  is  called  the 
ear. 

The  little  grains  are  the 
seeds. 

The}^  are  used  to  make 
flour. 

The  flour  is  used  to  make 
bread. 

It  is  used  to  make  cake. 

Can  3^ou  tell  what  else  it  is 
used  for? 


The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 

A  great  lion  lay  asleep  in 
his  den. 

A  little  mouse  ran  over  his 
nose  and  woke  him  up. 

The  lion  put  out  his  paw 
and  caught  the  mouse. 

"Let  me  go  and  some  day 
I  will  help  you,"  squeaked 
the  mouse.  The  lion  let  the 
mouse  go.  But  he  did  not 
think  such  a  little  creature 
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could  help  him. 

One  day  the  hunters  came. 

They  spread  a  net  in  the 
woods.  It  was  made  of  ropes. 

The  lion  fell  into  the  net 
and  could  not  get  out.  He 
roared  with  rage. 

The  little  mouse  heard  him. 

She  came  and  gnawed  the 
ropes  until  they  broke.  Then 
the  great  lion  was  free. 

— Adapted. 


Tommy's  Arithmetic 

Hippity-  hop,  hippity-hop, 
Down    the   street   to  the 

candy-shop; 

Striped  sticks  in  a  big  glass 

jar, 

Tomm}^  Ta3dor's  favorites 
are. 

"Six  for  five,"     said  the 

candy-man. 

Tomm}^  to  subtract,  began: 
"Six  for  five,  and  live  for 

four. 

Four  for  three,"  he  counted 
o'er. 

"Three  for  two,  and  two 
for  one, 

One  for  nothing" — the  sum 
was  done. 

"Please,  Mr.  Candy-man," 
said  he, 

"  You  may  give  the  one  for 
nothing  to  me!" 

And  so  surprised  was  the 
candy-man. 

He  gave  it  to  Tommy,  who 
turned  and  ran. 

But  should  you  try  this 
trick,  my  dear, 

It  wouldn't  work  out  that 
way, 

I  fear.  — Sel. 


A  Trip  to  the  Moon 

Little  Tommy  wlis  lying'  in  bed 
one  nig-bt.  The  moon  was  shining- 
through  the  window  and  he  w  a  s 
watehing  it.    It  w^s  ronnd  and  full. 

PrettN'  soon  he  eon  Id  see  a  man's 
face  in  the  moon,  The-Ma. n-in- th^^^- 
Moon  winked  at  him.  Tommy  lang'h- 
ed  and  tliong'ht  he  would  like  10 
visit  the  Man-in-thie- Moon  but  he 
did  not  know  how  to  get  there. 
Then  he  remembered  about  his  li'tle 
redbahoon.  vSo  lie  ji-mjied  vint  of 
bed,  ran  softly  downstairs,  and  g(;t 
his  balloon.  fie  climbed  np  ()n  the 
window -St ill ,  and  jumped  off.  Wliat 
do  \ on  supi:)ose  haj^i^ened  then?  T(;m- 
my  and  the  red  ballon  went  s:iili;ig" 
up,  up  into  the  sky.  Oh,  it  was 
such  fun.  All  the  little  stars  winked 
at  him  and  said.  "Little  l)oy,  wh.e^e 
are  \'Ou  going?"  Tommy  answeied, 
'I  am  going"  to  visit  The-Mari  in- 
the-^[f)on." 

By  and  by  he  was  righ.t  in  fron!  of 
the  moon.  It  was  so  big  and  the- 
Man-in-the-Moon  was  not  snnling. 
He  looked  cross.  Pooi-  Toinmy  was 
afraid,  and  he  wdshed  that  he  was 
back  home. 

Just  then  an  awful  thing'  hatii)e  n- 
ed.  The  Man-in-the-iNhxm  oj^ened 
his  mouth  and  bit  thiough  tl  e  little 
red  balloon.  Tommy  began  to  fall. 
Down,  down,  df)\vn  he  went,  so  very 
fast.    Bum]),  bump,  bump! 

And  then  he  woke  up.  There  he 
was,  safe  in  his  bed.  It  was  all  a 
dream.  He  got  up  and  ran  dowai- 
stairs  to  see  if  his  ballortn  was  all 
right.  It  w^as  lying  on  the  floor  in 
the  corner  wdiere  he  had  left  it. 

.-Ex. 
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September  Honor  Roll 


Department  for  the  Blind 

Age,  Harold 
Carney,  Margfuerite 
Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis,  Georgfe 
Ferg-uson,  Harold 

Department  for  the  Deaf 


Oppel,  Sophia 
Shileds,  Hugfh 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Watt,  Ernest 


Altop,  Clarence 
Blackman,  Thelma 
Brandt,  Harold 
Brown,  William 
Bubnash.  Mary 
Budech,  vSophia 
Burns,  Oliver 
Bums,  William 
Cashman,  Nora 
Chris  man,  Lubi 
Cole,  Julia 
Davies,  Elsie 
Dengrle,  Beulah 
Drinville,  George 
Edens,  Rufus 
Ferwerda,  Thys 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Goldizen,  Vere 
Haynie,  Ag:nes 
Jackson,  Richard 
Jones,  Jessie 
Kirschbaum,  Joseph 
McCaug-han,  Jennie 


McCoy,  Mary 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Mattson,  Lily 
Nelson,  Rosetta 
Nickerson.  Fay^ 
Noveg-oski,  Otta 
Olson,  Effie 
Patrick,  Chester 
Patrick,  Fred 
Patrick,  Henry 
Pearce,  Janie 
Pierce  Annie 
Randies,  Archie 
Renberg-,  Fern 
Seiler,  Edwin 
vSpaur,  Blanche 
Stewart,  Lloyd 
Trask,  Roberta 
Twiss,  Earl 
Wilhelm.  Edith 
Yaeg'er,  Mae 
Yaegfer,  William 
Young-,  Fern 


Children  whose  deportment  has  not 
fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
]:)ldced  upon  the  honor  roll. 

Those  entering-  after  school  beg-an 
are  not  included  in  the  vSeptember 
Honor  Roll. 
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The  sch()()lr(X)m  and  librar\-  have 
been  made  attractive  b\-  numerous 
.i^t^ranium  cuttint>s  sent  over  by  Pres- 
ident Menzemer  and  plants  contrib- 
uted by  Mesdames  L-^es  Taxdor,  I'red 
Danenhauer  and  Ida  Strickler  of  a 
town.  The  children  take  .i^reat 
l)leasure  in  watching'  and  watering 
the  flowers,  and  are  encouraged  to 
care  for  them  by  boxes  of  sweet- 
meats offered  bv  President  Menzemer 
to  the  classes  whose  plants  have 
survived  the  best  at  the  end  of  the 
semester. 

Hon.  George  B.  Conway,  former 
vState  Accountant  spent  a  day  with 
us  the  middle  of  October.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Butte  to  attend  the 
first  meeting  for  the  season  of  the 
"Liberal  Culture  Club,"  held  on 
Oct.  14.  The  srtbject  for  discussion 
was  "The  Com.munitv's  Obligation 
to    the    Unht  "-Menial,    Moral  and 


Physical. ' '  President  and  Mrs.  Men- 
zemer motored  over  to  Butte  for  the 
meeting-. 

The  principal  paper  was  delivered 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  Billingsley  of  Butte. 
Mr.  Conway  read  a  fifteen  minute 
paper  in  criticism  of  Rev. Billingsley 's 
remarks.  Mr.  Conway's  contribution 
dealt  with  the  elimination  of  the  unfit. 

After  the  regular  papers,  five  min- 
ute talks  were  called  for.  President 
Menzemer  spoke. 

The  meeting  has  called  forth  con- 
siderable favorable  and  unfavorable 
discussion  and  printed  comment. 
The  wide  consideration  of  the  unfit 
can  lead  to  naught  but  good.  The 
exchange  of  ideas  and  advanced 
thought  is  educative,  and  through 
education  alone  can  it  be  hoped  that 
the  public  will  form  sensible  concepts 
concerning  the  unfit,  and  thus  become 
less  gullible  to  the  solicitations  of 
pretending  afflici"ed  mendicants. 

A  moving  picture  show  was  given 
at  the  auditorium  Saturday,  Oct.  17, 
and  rei)eated  vSunday  in  the  chapel. 
Our  ])upils  and  teachers  were 
interested  in  the  show.  The  films 
were  entitled ,  ' '  Her  Bi  r  t  h  d  a  y 
Present,"  and  "Fatty  and  Minnie- 
He-Haw,"  the  second  film  was  in 
two  parts.  It  was  very  funny  and 
good.  Eu.  Chasse. 

The  deaf  boys  of  the  gymnastic 
classes  have  just  received  white  run- 
ning trunks.  Each  boy  has  two  i)air, 
so  that  one  ma}'  be  in  use  and  the 
other  \n  the  laundry.  The  white 
trunks  and  dark  blue  sleeveless  jer- 
seys give  the  classes  a  neat  attractive 
appearance. 

A  number  of  the  boys  have  taken 
to  photography,  and  during  their 
spare  moments  you  may  find  them  in 
the  dark  room,  or  running  through 
the  halls  with  handfuls  of  dripping- 
prints.  They  have  gotten  sr. me  fine 
views. 

Mr.  Kemp  has  been  giving  his  boys 
lessons  in  swimming.  They  had  an 
enjoyable  dip  in  the  plunge  at  the 
Hot  Springs  recently.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  the  boys  and  girls  can  get 
bathing  suits,  so  that  swimming  may 
be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  gym- 
nastic course. 
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State  Baard  ^fEdacation 

Ex-Officio 

Gov.  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President 

Hon.  J.  B.  Poindexter,  Attorney  General 

Henry  A.  Davee.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Sec'y. 

APPOINTED 

Charles  Hal'l,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Bu  ite 
O.  W.  McConnell,  Helena 
W.  S.  Hartman.  Bozeman 
S,  D.  Largent,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
J.  C.  Smith,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Helena 
H.  H.  Swain,  Clerk  of  the  Hoard,  Helena 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTFES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A  ,  President 
L.  Q.  Sketlon,  See' y\  Boulder 
M.  H.  Parker,  Boulder 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Mae  Murphy,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  OP  THE  DEAF 
literary 

II.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher    Miss  Kuth  Comp 
^^liss  Rose  B.  Alcorn  Miss  Amv  Ridlen 

Mifts  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Vir.i  (ieor^e 

ART 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey 

LIB  PARIAN 
H.  F>.  Thompson 

PHYSICAL  C  U  LTU  R  E 
E.  V.  Kei"p,  Dirpclor 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Rutli  Comp 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

J.  Adams  Morris  Miss  Martha  Russill 

MUSIC 

Miss  A^g-nes  Hattgfan,  Director 


MEDICAL  STAFF 
I.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 
C.  M.  li;ddy,  Dentist 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D,,  Oculist  &  Aurist 
Miss  C.  A.  J^chindler,  Trained  Nurse 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 
LI.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Mrs.  Margaret  Murray,  Matron 
Miss  Elizabeth  McConnell,  (iirls'  Supervisor 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low,  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
Allen  Cleveland,  Teamster 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  .Second  Engineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
Edwin  P.  Pierce,  Farmer 
John  Haak,  Dairyman 
John  Pinerty,  Nightwatchmaii 
Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman 
and  Storekeeper 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENl" 
instructors 
F.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Basketry  and  Hammock  Weaving- 
Mrs.  M,  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science 
Miss  E.  McConnell,  Sewing 
John  Sullivan,  Piano  Tuning  and  Broom 

Making 


SCHOOL  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

officers  and  teachers 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 

Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Florence  Lovell,  Teacher 
Miss  Sylvia  Hogan,  Teacher 

Miss  Bernice  Chiistenson,  Teacher 
Miss  Marie  Driscoll,  Teacher 
Miss  Mollie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
M.  Eastlick,  SloydTeacher,  B.  Supv. 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  pen  to  all  cliildten  of  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  affiication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  he  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear, 
it  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos 
pital.  It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  whc  are  deaf  <;r  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  ( Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:— In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessai'v  clothing  and  transixjra  ion, 
the  Jndge  ol  the  District  Court  of  tue  distru-t  where 
such  person  resides  upon  app.ication  ot  any  re  acrv  e 
or  friend,  or  any  offlceis  of  the  coun.y  wher  ■  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  ehect,  vvhi.'h  s.iall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Cmirt  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transpcjrtation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission 
ers  shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  <  f  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  mcuical 
attendance,  instruction  and  scnool  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  beg-ins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  tiic  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupiis  are  not  idiowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  aie  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permis>r,ion.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  begfinning  ot  the  session 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  Piesident  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  tron.  the  institutio  .  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
(jr  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  I  resident,  the  change  wmild  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
//.  J.  iMenzetner, 

Fresidetit , 
Boulder,  Moniajia 
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Sold  Weather  is  Steref 


Look  at  our  Sweaters,  Gloves,  Comfy 

Shoes. 

We  are  expecting  Sport  Caps  and  Throws, 
Just  the  thing  for  cold  weather. 

A  New  lot  of  Kabo  Corsets  &  Brassieres. 

Our  Grocery  Department  is  stocked  with 
Goodies  and  Fruits. 


Chas.  H.  Vorck 

Boulder,  Montana 
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What  Infant  Prodigies  Teach 
Educators 

By  Stephen  S.  Golvin,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  Brown  University 


There  is  always  room  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder.  Yes,  and  at  the  bottom 
too.  It  is  the  middle  rung's  that  are 
crowded.  The  human  mind  tends 
toward  mediocrity;  the  fools  and  the 
wise  men  are  far  outnumbered  by 
those  of  just  ordinary  intellig'ence. 

A  short  time  ag"o  I  ^asited  an  eig"hth 
o'rade  in  a  larg'e  city  school.  The 
teacher  was  conducting  a  lesson  in 
arithmetic.  It  was  a  review  of  frac- 
tions, a  subject  that  the  class  had  been 
drilled  on  year  in  and  year  out.  Some 
did  well,  many  showed  fair  ability, 
while  a  few  were  woefully  stupid. 
The  teacher  could  not  understand 
why  all  the  pupils  could  not  do  the 
work.  It  was  not  the  lack  of  practice; 
yet  here  they  were  strimg  out  on  a 
long  line  of  progTess---some  alert, 
quick,  accurate;  many  more  showing 
fair  ability,  and  the  remaining  few 
hopelessly  backward  struggling'  to 
keep  up  with  their  mates,  but  always 
trailing'  far  behind. 

"I  am  beginning  to  think,"  said 
the  teacher,  "that  a  child  must  have 
a  natural  ability  for  fractions.  Some 
you  cannot  teach  at  all,  others,  just 
a  very  few,  are  positively  brilliant, 
but  most  of  the  class  do  just  enoug"h 
to  make  a  decent  grade." 

"I  am  sure  that  is  so,"  I  answer- 
ed, "but  then  it  is  the  same  in  any 
topic  in  arithmetic,  or  for  that  matter, 
in  any  subject  in  the  school." 

"I  think  you  will  find  that  they 
all  know  their  fundamentals  well," 


she  answered. 

The  next  day  I  again  visited  the 
class,  bringing  wnth  me  copies  of  the 
Courtis  arithmetic  test  blank,  number 
seven.  This  test  gives  nineteen 
simple  examples  in  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division. 
Twelve  minutes  were  given  the  pupils 
for  performing  the  test. 

There  were  a  considerable  number 
that  may  be  called  average,  and  there 
were  some  hopelessly  in  the  rear. 
This  result  is  no  accident  with  one 
class.  Courtis  made  many  tests  --- 
one  including  four  thousand  five 
hundred  and  two  pupils  in  the  eighth 
grammar  grade  ---  in  which  a  like 
scattering"  appeared. 

Professor  vStarch,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  in  a  recent  extensive 
test  of  the  spelling  ability  of  school 
children,  discovered  that  a  third  of 
the  i^upils  in  an}'  one  grade  above 
them,  and  that  third  could  do  better 
than  the  average  pupils  in  the  grade 
below.  He  concludes  from  this  fact 
that  only  one  third  of  the  children  are 
properly  placed  as  far  as  spelling  is 
concerned.  In  other  w^ords,  a  third 
of  the  pupils  in  any  grade  should  be 
in  the  next  higher  grade,  and  a  third 
should  be  in  the  grade  below.  Only 
the  middle  third  are  wdiere  they 
belong. 

While  in  this  scattering  of  pupils 
those  at  the  extremes,  the  very  dull 
and  the  brilliant,  naturally  attract  the 
attention,     it   is   the   pupils    at  the 
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bottom  of  the  ladder  that  g-enerally 
eng-ag-e  the  thought  of  the  teacher  and 
of  the  school  authorities,  for  these 
constitute  the  real  "problem."  Some 
are  given  individual  aid,  others  put 
in  special  classes,  and  a  very  few  are 
sent  to  schools  for  the  '  'feeble-mind- 
ed." 

The  children  at  the  top  get  little 
consideration,  because  they  always 
keep  up  to  grade,  and  seldom  need 
assistance.  Yet  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  superior  pupils  are 
being-  held  back  by  the  medium  and 
dull  pupils.  They  can  often  do  from 
a  quarter  to  a  half  more  work  than 
others  m  the  class.  They  have  the 
rig-ht  to  be  educated  up  to  their  high- 
est capacities,  and  society  has  much 
at  stake  in  their  education,  because 
they  are  destined  to  become  its  most 
efficient  members  and  its  leaders. 

It  is  our  business  to  consider  these 
pupils  at  the  top  more  carefully.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  ---  Why  are  they 
superior?  What  can  be  done  to  make 
them  even  more  capable  than  they 
are  at  present?  What  can  be  done  to 
bring"  those  pupils  below  them  farther 
up  on  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  of 
achievement? 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have 
heard  a  gfreat  deal  about  certain 
superior  children. 

We  have  been  told  about  their 
accomplishments,  sometimes  almost 
miraculous,  and  in  some  instances 
about  their  education.  There  is  at 
present  a  very  respectable  list  of 
these  "child  wonders."  Of  those  in 
past  times  that  have  astonished  the 
world  by  their  unusual  abilities  in 
infancy  and  childhood  are  a  few  of 
the  world's  greatest  names. 

One  of  the  most  interesting-  cases 
in  recent  years  of  precocity  in  early 
childhood  is  that  of  AYinnifred  Sack- 
ville  Stoner,  Jr.,  now  a  gfirl  in  her 
'teens.  The  child's  education  was 
begun  during-  the  first  few  months  of 
her  life.  Her  poetical  abilities 
developed  so  rapidly  that  she  wrote 
verses  for  the  newspapers  at  five. 
Here  is  a  sample: 

"LET  THE  BUMBLEBEE" 
One  day  I  saw  a  bumblebee,  bumbling:  on 
a  rose. 

An  1  as  I  stood  admiring  him,   he  stung: 

me  on  the  nose, 
Mv  nose  in  pain  it    swelled   so  larg:e,  it 


looked  like  potato, 
vSo  daddy  said,    thoug:h  mother  thoug:ht 

'twas  more  like  a  tomato. 
And  now,  dear  children,  this  advice  I  hope 

you'll  take  from  me. 
And  when  you  see  a  bumblebee,  just  let 

the  bumble  bee." 

In  Other  respects  she  was  equally 
remarkable.  She  began  to  keep  a 
diary  at  two,  and  at  three  had 
mastered  the  spelling-  of  common 
words  by  the  aid  of  the  typewriter, 
on  which  she  wrote  letters  to  her 
mother.  Her  study  of  language 
began  very  early.  She  received  a 
diploma  for  being-  able  to  read, 
speak,  and  write  Esperanto  when  she 
was  four,  and  when  five  she  could 
express  her  thoughts  in  eight 
different  languages. 

Her  keenness  of  observation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  she  has  ac- 
quired the  ability  of  describing  a 
display  in  a  store  window,  or  the 
furnishings  of  a  room,  at  a  single 
glance  ---  a  feat  bevond  the  power  of 
any  untrained  adult.  The  later 
development  of  the  child  has  in  gen- 
eral kept  pace  with  her  earlier  pro- 
gress. In  her  studies  she  is  now  far 
ahead  cf  the  children  of  her  age,  and 
she  has  already  shown  marked  abilit^' 
as  a  teacher  of  younger  children. 

Another  child  of  the  present 
generation  that  has  been  much  in  the 
public  eye  because  of  his  unusual 
abilities  is  William  James  Sidls,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  who  entered 
school  at  six,  passed  through  all  of 
the  grades  in  half  a  year,  studied  at 
home  two  years,  then  spent  three 
months  in  high  school  and  entered 
Harvard  as  a  special  student  at 
eleven.  His  remarkable  mathemat- 
ical ability  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  mastered  algebra,  ge- 
ometry, trigonometry,  and  calculus 
at  ten,  and  that  during  his  first  year 
in  college  he  read  a  i^aper  before  the 
mathematical  club  on  four  dimen- 
sional bodies.  The  children  of  Pro- 
fessor Leo  Wiener  of  Harvard  and 
the  children  of  The  Reverend  A.  A. 
Berle  are  equally  precocious. 

The  reason  for  the  attainments  of 
most  of  the  children  discussed  above 
is  undoubtedly  in  part  due  to  inherit- 
ed abilitv. 

The  Berle  children,  the  Wiener 
children,  the  Sidis  boy,  and  the 
Stoner  girl ,  all  Viiwc  ])arcnls  f;ir  al)()\-c 
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the  average. 

Yet.  inheritance  will  hardly  ex- 
plain all  the  facts.  We  have  at  least 
one  authenticated  instance  where  a 
child  of  parents  of  no  evident  super- 
ior ability  has  shown  similar  abilities. 
The  case  is  that  of  Viola  Olerich,  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Professor  Ole- 
rich, who  conducted  the  education  of 
this  little  g-irl  in  part  to  demonstrate 
his  assertion  that  the  development  of 
the  child  is  chiefly  due  to  educa- 
tion and  only  in  a  minor  way  to 
native  ability. 

The  work  of  such  e  m  i  n  e  n  t 
jDsycholog'ists  as  Professor  Freud  of 
Vienna,  and  Professor  Jung'  of  Zu- 
rich has  made  it  clear  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  first  few  years  of  the 
home  on  the  life  of  the  child  is  of 
tremendous  importance  in  the  days 
that  are  to  come.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously parents  are  educating- 
their  children  almost  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  birth  either  for  good  or 
bad.  In  these  early  years  the  mind 
is  being  made  in  a  truly  wonderful 
Avay. 

To  what  an  extent  this  early  ed- 
ucation of  the  child  should  be  carried 
however,  is  a  moot  ciuestion.  ]\Iany 
psychologists,  and  educators,  as  well 
as  people  who  have  given  the  matter 
little  thought,  see  in  a  too  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  child  certain  dang- 
ers. 

Many  who  do  not  fear  that  early 
education  will  result  in  the  dire 
consquences  of  death  or  i^hysical 
weakness,  still  see  in  ])recocity  few 
advantages  and  many  dangers. 
Children,  they  say,  are  likely  to  be- 
come unnatural  and  one-sided,  while 
early  ability  is  no  necessary  indica- 
tion of  later  superiority.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Wiener  boy  has  hardly 
lived  up  to  his  earh-  promsie,  that 
his  motor  ability  is  below  the  aver- 
age, that  college  boys  have  not  found 
him  an  interesting  companion,  while 
he  is  quite  out  of  touch  with  boys  of 
his  own  age.  Some  described  young- 
Sid  is  during  his  early  days  at 
Harvard,  as  showing  little  motor 
ability,  egotistical,  and  one-sided. 
Now  a  boy  of  seventeen,  he  has  re- 
c^ently  been  quoted  as  saying  that  he 


'  'did  not  know  what  men  meant  when 
they  spoke  of  feminine  beauty,  that 
he  had  met  no  woman  at  all  attrac- 
tive to  him,  and  that  though  he  had 
received  six  proposals,  he  was  firmly 
determined  never  to  marry."  For 
this  reported  statement  he  has  been 
characterized  as  an  "intolerable 
prig."  Winifred  Stoner,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  Professor  O'Shea,  as  show- 
ing an  entirely  natural,  though  ex- 
ceptional development,  has  impressed 
some  as  being  a  very  much  spoiled, 
disagreeable,  and  vain  little  girl, 
who  does  not  get  on  well  with  other 
children. 

If  these  things  are  true,  it  simply 
goes  to  show  that  education  of  a  few 
children  in  an  exceptional  way  may 
tend  to  put  them  out  of  sympathy 
with  others  of  their  age  who  have  not 
received  a  similar  training.  It  does 
not  answer  the  questions  to  whether 
a  different  education  would  be  de- 
sirable for  all  children.  The  fact 
that  the  boy  of  eighteen  who  has  re- 
ceived a  high  school  education  in 
Germany  or  France  is  g-enerally  con- 
sidered to  be  at  least  two  years  in 
advance  of  his  American  cousin, 
should  indicate  that  there  is  a  waste 
in  our  school  system  somewhere,  for 
most  of  us  would  be  unwilling  to 
admit  that  in  native  ability  the  Am- 
erican born  boy  is  inferior  to  the  bo}^ 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Most  of  us  also  would  agree  that  the 
saving  of  two  or  three  years  in  the 
schooling  of  our  children,  or  better 
still  the  adding  of  two  or  three  years 
in  attainment  during  these  years,  is 
a  distinct  advantage.  If  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  in  our  present  school 
system  we  ought  to  know  it. 

The  manner  in  which  these  pre- 
cocious children  have  been  educated 
gives  us  some  hints.  Fortunately  in 
several  instances  we  have  a  some- 
what definite  account;  in  the  case  of 
the  Stoner  child  a  very  detailed 
account  of  how  this  education  was 
accomplished. 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  ed- 
ucated by  men  and  women  of  high 
intelligence  and  ability---their  parents 
or  foster  parents.  These  superior 
teachers   were  further  filled  with  a 
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desire  to  teach  their  pupils,  and  they 
had  leisure  and  opportunity  to  do 
their  work,  taking-  infinite  pains  to 
see  that  it  was  done,  and  well  done. 
In  the  second  place,  the  education  of 
these  children  was  individual  and 
suited  to  their  interests  and  abilities. 
In  the  third  place,  these  children  of 
remarkable  attainment  were  in  most 
instances  educated  from  the  very 
first  months  of  their  lives. 

Mrs.  Stoner  determined  that  the 
education  of  her  daughter  should  be 
begun  in  the  cradle.  Other  parents 
who  have  seriously  attempted  to  give 
their  children  an  education  prior  to 
their  entrance  into  the  regular  schools 
have  likewise  agreed  to  this  principle. 
Those  who  object  to  the  early  educa- 
tion of  the  child  should  remember 
that  in  any  event  the  child  is  trained 
in  these  first  years,  even  if  a  system- 
atic attempt  to  educate  him  is  ignored. 
He  learns  in  any  event,  but  under 
ordinary  conditions  slowly,  in  a 
hapazard  wa}-,  and  generally  much 
that  is  not  true.  When  he  reaches 
school  at  six  he  ma\'  have  a  set  of 
useless,  often  bad  habits,  and  a  stock 
of  ideas  that  are  incomi)le{e,  in- 
accurate, and  often  misleading. 
Then  the  problem  of  the  teacher  is  a 
matter  of  re-education  as  well  as  of 
education . 

Again,  in  many  instances  these 
superior  children  were  taught  bv 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the 
object.  It  thus  became  for  them 
something  real,  not  merely  black 
marks  in  books.  Mrs.  Stoner  used 
similar  methods  in  teaching  her 
daughter.  There  were  walks  in  the 
fields,  camping  trips,  pleasant  hours 
spent  in  the  garden  where  child  and 
mother  worked  at  digging  and  plant- 
ing both  fiowers  and  vegetables. 

A  vital  element  in  the  education  of 
these  fortunate  children  was  that  it 
had  at  its  foundation  self-activity. 
Winifred  Stoner  began  her  study  of 
geography  through  sand  plays;  his- 
tory was  learned  by  acting  it  out.  AH 
her  studies  were  connected  with  her 
life  interests;  they  were  not  things 
remote  and  far  aw^ay,  but  a  living, 
vital  part  of  herself.  And  so  it  goes. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,   I  am 


inclined  to  believe  that  the  all-im- 
portant factor  in  the  training  of  these 
brilliant  children  was  good,  old-fash- 
ioned drill.  Yet  the  drill  was  not 
for  them  the  dreary,  monotonous 
grind  that  it  often  is  in  the  case  of 
the  average  pupil.  It  was  a  plesaur- 
able  exercise,  and  for  that  reason  it 
got  results.  It  is  merely  going 
through  the  motions  that  is  deaden- 
ing. Drill  done  in  the  right  spirit  is 
the  most  effective  of  all  methods  of 
learning;  but  drill  that  is  a  mere  ex- 
ternal form  generally  gets  nowhere. 

That  is  why  children  in  our  schools 
often  make  so  little  progress  not- 
withstanding constant  repitions  and 
reviews;  that  is  why  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  general  protest 
against  drill.  This  protest  is  wrong. 
What  we  need  is  more  drill,  greater 
thoroughness  in  most  of  our  school 
work;  but  the  drill  must  be  done 
with  the  right  attitude.  It  must  be 
repetition  with  interest  and  attention; 
it  must  be  practice  done  with  zest 
and  spirit.  Unl'ortunately  for  the 
progress  of  the  pupil  drill  h?s  either 
been  largely  abandoned  in  many 
classes,  or  is  done  without  genuine 
earnestness  and  hence,  without  re- 
sults. 

When  we  have  teachers  that  are 
men  and  women  of  superior  ability, 
when  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
teach  pupils  as  individuals  rather 
than  in  masses,  when  we  have  schools 
that  take  charge  of  the  education  of 
children  from  their  earliest  years, 
when  we  teach  children  more  largely 
through  objects  and  less  through 
books,  when  we  can  make  education 
something  that  the  learner  does  of 
his  own  free  will,  rather  than  some- 
thing that  he  is  forced  to  do,  when 
we  can  secure  genuine  co-operation 
between  the  pupil  and  the  teacher, 
and  finally  when  all  that  is  done  i.'^ 
fixed  and  made  permanent  through 
interesting  and  pleasurable  drill,  then 
we  may  hope  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  present  system  of  public  ed- 
ucation. There  will  still  be  superior, 
medium,  and  inferior  children;  this 
is  a  universal  law  that  no  amount  of 
education  can  change.  However, 
under  more  favorable  condition  the 
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whole  line  will  be  advanced,  and 
many  who  are  now  held  back  under 
present  methods  will  be  much  more 
rapidly  advanced.  The  essential 
work  of  the  grades  will  then  be  cut 
down  from  eight  to  six  years  for  the 
average  pupil;  the  age  of  high 
school  entrance  will  be  twelve  rather 
than  fourteen  years;  the  boy  and  girl 
of  eighteen  will  be  as  far  advanced 
as  the  college  junior  is  at  present, 
and  the  great  majority  of  American 
children  will  have  a  common  school 
education  that  is  equivalent  to  our 
present  grammar  and  high  school 
course. 

Thus  shall  we  do  away  with  the 
deadening  routine  which  keeps  all 
our  children  from  achievements  ap- 
proaching those  of  the  gifted  child- 
ren we  have  discussed.  And  when 
we  do  that,  when  g'eography  no  longer 
is  largely  learned  from  books,  when 
nature  study  no  longer  is  taught  in 
the  class  room  instead  of  in  the  fields, 
then  we  avail  ourselves  of  every 
chance  to  train  our  children. 

This  will  mean  for  the  nation  not 
only  greater  intellectual  advance- 
ment, but  increased  material  prosper- 
ity as  well.  He  who  can  discover  a 
process  by  which  two  ears  of  corn 
may  be  made  to  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  has  done  much;  but  he  who 
can  find  the  means  of  putting  into  the 
mind  of  the  child  two  ideas  in  the 
place  of  one,  has  done  far  more  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Republic. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  The 
Illustj^ated  World f'  September  19 15 . 


Thanksgiving 

A  Proclamation  by  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United  States 

"We  have  been  able  to  assert  onr  rights 
and  the  rights  of  raanki.::d  without  breach 
of  friendship  with  the  great  nations  with 
whora  we  tiave  had  to  deal,"  said  the 
president.  The  text  follows: 

"It  has  long  been  the  honored  custom 
of  our  people  to  turn  in  the  fruitful 
autumn  of  the  year  in  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  His  many 
blessings  and  mercies  to  us  as  a  nation. 
The  year  that  is  now  drawing  to  a  close 
since  we  last  observed  our  day  of  national 
thanksgivmg  has  been,  while  a  year  of 
discipline  because  of  the  mighty  forces  of 
war  and  of  changes  which  have  disturbed 
the  world,  also  a  year  of  special  blessing 
for  us. 


"Another  year  of  peace  has  been  vouch- 
safed us;  another  year  in  which  not  only 
to  take  thought  of  our  duty  to  ourselves 
and  to  mankind,  but  also  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  the  many  responsibilities  thrust 
upon  us  by  a  war  which  has  involved 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe.  We  have 
been  able  to  assert  our  rights  and  the 
rights  of  mankind  without  breach  of 
friendship  with  the  great  nations  with 
whom  we  have  had  to  deal,  and  while  we 
have  asserted  our  rights,  we  have  been 
able  to  perform  duties  and  exercise  priv- 
ileges of  succor  and  helpfulness  which 
should  serve  to  demonstrate  our  desire  to 
make  the  offices  of  friendship  the  means 
of  truly  disinterested  and  unselfish  service. 

"Our  ability  to  serve  all  who  could  avail 
themselves  of  our  services  in  the  midst  of 
a  crisis  has  been  increased  by  a  gracious 
Providence,  by  more  abundant  crops;  our 
ample  financial  resourcs  have  enabled  us 
to  steady  the  markets  of  the  world  and 
facilitate  necessary  movement  of  commerce 
which  the  war  might  otherwise  have  ren- 
dered impossible;  and  our  people  have  come 
more  and  more  to  a  sober  realization  of 
the  part  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
play  in  a  time  when  all  the  world  is  shaken 
by  unparalleled  distress  and  disasters. 

"The  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
such  a  time  have  done  much  to  quicken 
our  national  consciousness  and  deepen 
and  confirm  our  confidence  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace  and  freedom,  by  which  we 
have  always  sought  to  be  guided.  Out  of 
darkness  and  perplexities  have  come 
firmer  counsels  of  policy  and  clearer  per- 
ceptions of  the  essential  welfare  of  the 
nation.  We  have  prospered  while  other 
people  were  at  war,  but  our  prosperity  has 
beeri  vouchsafed  us,  we  believe,  only  that 
we  might  the  better  perform  the  functions 
which  war  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  perform . 

"Now,  theref<)re,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
president  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  Thursday,  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  November  next,  as  a  day;of  thanks- 
giving and  prayer  and  invite  the  people 
throughout  the  land  to  cease  from  their 
wonted  occupations  and  in  their  several 
homes  and  places  of  worship  render 
thanks  to  Almightly  God. 

"In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this 
twentieth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifteen,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  one  hundred  and 
fortieth . 

By  the  president . 

"WOODROW  WILSON. 

"Robert  Lansing,  '^secretary  of  State. 

The  minted  gold  has  power  and  might 
To  buy  and  sell,  make  or  unmake; 

The  minted  gold  of  love  buys  light 
That  life  the  higher  path  may  take. 

—  Balto. 
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Thanksgiving 

A  Proclamation  by  S.  V.  Stewart, 
Governor  of  Montana. 

Again  we  approach  the  season  when  the 
American  people,  with  one  accord,  make 
public  acknowledgment  to  the  all-wise 
ruler  of  the  universe  for  His  mercies  dur- 
ing the  year  that  has  passed.  The  year 
has  been  in  some  respects  the  most  mo- 
mentous in  history.  During  all  of  the  12 
months  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
locke(l  in  deadly  strife  and  as  yet  there 
seems  to  be  little  ground  for  hope  that  they 
may  speedily  come  out  of  the  welter  of  war 
in  which  they  have  engaged  with  such 
fearsome  fury. 

vSet  over  against  this  scene  of  unending 
bloodshed,  how  infinitely  attractive  is  the 
picture  of  our  own  land,  which  has,  by  the 
wisdom  of  its  officers  in  high  places,  been 
kept  free  from  all  participation  in  the 
conflict,  so  that  it  stands  today  the  one 
great  power  in  the  world  that  is  not  in- 
volved in  a  struggle  the  cost  of  which  can- 
not be  reckoned  by  the  human  mind. 

In  our  beloved  state  of  Montana  there 
have  been  countless  evidences  of  the  tavor 
of  Providence,  both  on  the  spiritual  and 
the  material  side.  Our  churches  and  the 
organizations  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity  have  widened  the  scope  nf  their 
influence  and  are  cheered  on  to  still  great- 
er endeavors  on  behalf  of  the  sin  sick  and 
the  physically  ill.  Good  seasons  have  made 
the  husbandman  to  prosper,  and  in  all  of 
the  avenues  of  trade  and  industry  the  year 
has  been  one  worthy  to  be  called  good. 

The  grim  reaper  has  taken  his  toll 
among  us,  and  many  hearts  are  sore  with 
grief  because  of  the  passing  of  loved  ones. 
Others  who  have  gone  down  into  the  depths 
of  despair  at  the  bedside  of  their  beloved 
have  been  made  to  rejoice  and  give  thanks 
because  of  their  restoration  to  health  and 
strength.  Come  weal  or  woe,  our  people 
see  and  bow  to  the  will  and  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  living  heavenly  Father,  who 
doeth  all  things  well. 

Now,  therefore  I,  S  V.  Stewart,  as 
governor  of  the  state  Montana  do  hereby 
join  the  president  of  the  United  States  in 
designating  and  setting  apart  Thursday, 
the  25th  day  of  November  next,  as 
Thanksgiving  day. 

And  I  do  earnsetly  beseech  the  people  to 
make  their  observance  of  tiie  occasion  one 
that  will  show  first  of  all  their  spirit  of 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  the  past 
year.  Let  us  gather  at  our  several  houses 
of  worship,  in  our  homes  or  at  such  places 
as  to  us  may  seem  most  fitting,  and  there 
give  unfeigned  thanks  to  .Almighty  God 
for  the  blessings  he  has  showered  upon 
us,  speaking  neither  proudly  nor  boast- 
fully,   but  in  all  humility  of  spirit 

In  witness  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
state  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  citv  of  Hele  na,  the  caiDital, 
this  the  twenty-second  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,    one  thousand  nine 


hundred  hfteen  and  of  the  independence  o 
the  United    States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  fortieth. 

S.  V.  Stewart 
By  Governor:  A.  M.  Alderson 

Secretary  of  state. 
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SINCE  LAST  ISSUE 
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The  tirst  monthly  joint-meetino-  of 
the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
departments  was  held  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Menzemer  in  the  parlors  of  the 
president's  quarters  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning", Oct.  19.  Miss  Vira  George  and 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Corey  were  in  charge  of 
the  meeting-  and  opened  the  way  to 
some    very    interesting  discussions. 

We  have  decided  to  follow  Char- 
ter's "Methods  of  Teaching"as  a  text 
this  year,  though  the  ]3rimary  object 
of  i:he  meetings  is  to  discuss  practical 
phases  of  our  daily  work.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  business  session, 
Mrs.  Menzemer  served  ice  cream 
and  cake  and  ere  the  ten  o'clock 
whistle  had  blown,  the  company  had 
dispersed. 

Miss  Edna  Wood  of  Butte,  a  former 
pupil  of  the  blind  departinent,  was 
the  guest  of  Miss  Russell  and 
Margaret  Carney  for  the  two  weeks 
the  latter  part  of  October.  Miss  Wood 
teaches  piano  and  vc)ice  and  is  a 
member  of  Mountain  View  Methodist 
Church  inButte.  She  recently  gave  a 
vocal  and  instrumental  recital  in  the 
opera  house  in  Anaconda. 

Dr.  Morse  came  ove:'  vSunday  Oct. 
17  and  overhauled  eiirs,  eyes,  noses 
and  throats. 

T.  A.  vSmith  of  the  backward  de- 
partment, went  to  Basin  Saturday 
Nov.  6,  to  address  the  Good  Govern- 
ment League  of  that  ])lace  upon  the 
training  of  backward  children. 

The  large  boys  had  s]3]endid  luck 
hunting  and  fishing  last  week  end 
Nov.  6.  They  caught  sixty-three 
trout  and  bagged  ten  rabbits.  They 
were  quite  generous  and  treated  the 
children  of  both  the  blind  and  deaf 
departments. 

Miss  Edna  Wood  stopped  off  on  her 
way  back  from  Helena  to  Butte,  the 
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second  week  in  November. 

Chas.  Scharf,  state  accountant, 
spent  a  couple  of  days  with  us  the 
first  part  of  the  month  looking"  over 
the  institution's  accounts.---}.  A.  M. 


Picnic  on  October  22 

Nobody  dreamed  there  was  talk  of 
having  a  picnic  and  when  the  fire 
bell  rang,  we  filed  out  in  tip-top 
order,  but  the  minute  the  picnic  was 
announced  there  was  a  wild  scurry  to 
don  old  clothes. 

We  started  ofi:  each  teacher  hav- 
ing charge  of  his  or  her  class.  We 
went  up  the  Elkhorn  Road  to  the  old 
picnic  grounds.  Mountain  climbing 
and  picture  taking  made  the  morn- 
ing hours  fly  and  dinner  was  an- 
nounced long  before  we  were  aware 
that  we  were  hungry.  The  lunch 
consisted  of  sandwiches,  cheese  dill 
pickles,  cookies,  bananas,  cofi:ee  and 
apples.  As  soon  as  the  inner  man 
was  satisfied  we  romped  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill.  Cameras  clicked  like  a 
busy  typewriter.  More  than  a  dozen 
films  were  used  in  all. 

There  was  talk  of  having  a  moving 
picture  show  in  the  evening  so  in 
order  to  have  time  to  bathe  and  dress 
up  before  supper  we  started  for  home 
early.  We  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment for  at  supper  we  were  told 
the  films  had  not  come. 

We  went  to  bed  early  as  sleepy  as 
we  could  be.  We  had  had  a  happy 
day.  —Julia  Cole 

Moving  Pictures 

On  Oct.  30  and  Nov.  7,  the  deaf 
pupils,  teachers  and  officers  went 
into  the  chapel  where  we  had  an 
enjoyable  time  seeing  the  moving- 
picture  shows.  The  previous  evenings 
the  films  were  shown  in  the  audi- 
torium to  the  children  in  the  depart- 
ment for  backward  children. 

The  films  of  the  former  show  were 
entitled  "Her  Big  Brother,"  "Down 
by  the  Sounding  Sea"  and  ''Such  a 
Cook' '  and  of  the  latter,  "The  Leaven 
of  Good,"  "Granny,"  and  "The 
Passing  of  Izzy."  They  all  were 
run  in  one  part  films.  Some  of  them 
were    thrilling    and     dramatic  and 


others  so  comical  that  we  laugfhed 

till  our  sides  ached. 

— Bert  Castellano,   Seventh  grade. 

Holloween  Party 

On  Oct.  30,  we  went  into  the  gym- 
nasium in  the  evening-  at  seven 
o'clock  where  our  Holloween  party 
was  held.  We  dressed  ourselves  in 
ingenious  costumes.  The  masque- 
rade was  the  best  we  have  ever  had. 
First  we  took  part  in  the  grand  march. 

Miss  Haugan  and  Messrs.  Lees 
Taylor  and  Amon  Swope  acted  as 
judges.  They  picked  out  those  who 
had  the  best  costumes  and  sustained 
their  costumes  best.  The  decision 
resulted  as  follows:  best  deaf  boy's 
costume.  Earl  Twiss,  Charlie  Chaplin, 
necktie  donated  by  Chas.  H. 
Vorck;  best  deaf  boy's  comical  cos- 
tume, Fred  Patrick,  Totem  pole,  3  pr. 
silk  socks  donated  by  L.  Q.  Skeleton; 
best  deaf  girl's  costume,  Mary  Mc- 
Coy, Clown  girl,  box  of  handker- 
chiefs donated  by  Wm.  Steele  and 
Co.;  best  deaf  girl's  comical  costume, 
Gertrude  Zywert,  "Pierrot,"  fancy 
cake  plate  donated  by  J.  A.  Riedel; 
best  mechanical  toy,  Clarence  Con- 
stance, a  bat,  handkerchiefs  donated 
by  wState  School;  best  blind  boy's 
costume,  Clyde  Troutman,  "Ku 
Klux,"  box  of  candy  donated  by  A. 
H.  Foster;  best  blind  girl's  costume, 
Marguerite  Carney,  "Night,"  fancy 
dish,  donated  by  J.  A.  Riedel;  best 
little  blind  child's  costume,  Hugh 
Leo  Shields,  little  girl,  ball  donated 
by  Chas.  H.  Vorck;  best  little  girl's 
costume,  Roberta  Trask,  Bo- Peep, 
doll  donated  by  Chas.  H.  Vorck; 
best  little  boy's  costume,  Billy 
Burns  and  Clarence  Wilson,  Clowns, 
box  of  candy  donated  by  Maguire's. 
yVfter  the  prize  winners  were  an- 
nounced, we  stood  on  a  bench  and 
were  unmasked. 

Refreshments  of  apples,  cider, 
cookies  and  peanuts  were  served  in 
cafeteria  style.  After  lunch,  we  had 
an  informal  dance.  The  music  was 
furnished  by  the  blind  boys.  We  had 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  time.  We 
thanked  the  committee  who  were  on 
duty,  Messrs.  Kemp  and  Low,  Misses 
Russell,  McConnell  and  Comp  and 
i  Contiiiued  on  Page  16) 
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DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Mechanical  Eye  Reads  Ink  Print 

A  mechanical  device  to  take  the  place  of 
the  human  eye  and  so  enable  a  blind 
person  to  read  an  ordinary  printed  page 
is  being  demonstrated  at  the  University  of 
California,  after  having  been  invented  by 
the  physics  faculty  of  Iowa  University. 

This  instrument,  which  likely  eventually 
will  enable  blind  people  generally  to 
discard  their  embossed  letters  and  read 
the  same  books,  newspapers  and  other 
publications  that  their  sighted  brothers 
read  ,  is  called  the  optophone. 

Electrified  and  sensitized  little  silenium 
bars  or  crystal  and  an  ordinary  telephone 
receiver  are  the  most  important  parts  of 
this  mechanical  sight,  according  to  Prof. 
F.  C.  Brown  of  Iowa  University ,  vvho  says 
that  four  years  were  required  to  develop 
the  invention  to  its  present  efficiency. 

As  each  letter  is  reached  by  the  mechan- 
ical eye  that  letter's  sound  ("do  me,"  for 
instance,  if  it  happens  to  be  W)  passes 
though  a  receiver  into  the  blind  "reader's" 
ear.  Having  memorized  this  sound  al- 
phabet, he  is  ready  to  read  ink  print. 

According  to  Prof.  Brown,  who  took  the 
instrument  west  for  demonstration  before 
the  delegates  to  the  recent  convention  at 
Berkeley  of  the  .American  Associaton  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  any  blind  person 
whose  hearing  is  unimpaired  can  master 
the  instrument  within  two  months. 

Only  two  out  of  25  pupils  oi  the  Califor- 
nia School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  on 
whom  the  remarkable  instrument  was  tried 
out  failed  to  distinguisii  the  letters.  One  of 
the  best  subjects  is  Hugh  Buckingsit,  a 
totally  blind  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California,  who  by  means  of  the  device 
can  read  readily  any   page  of    ink  print. 

Although  the  apparatus  comprising  the 
optophone  weighs  35  pounds,  the  weight 
of  the  mechanical  eye,  the  Dart  handled  in 
reading,  is  but  two  pounds. 

The  invention  is  expected  to  prove  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  that  the  blind  as 
a  clasR  ever  received. 

—  T/ie  Worlds  of  the  Blind. 


The  Montana  School  for  the  Blind  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  securing  a  director 
of  music,  a  lady  whose  training  cannot  be 
questoned.  If  her  work  is  to  be  conducted 
on  as  high  a  plane  as  was  her  own  train- 
ing other  schools  had  better  take  notice 
—  California  News 

That  the  lady  in  question  is 
conducting  her  work  upon  a  very 
high  plane  is  attested  by  the  writeup 
of  her  recent  recital  to  be  found  in 
the  "Since  Last  Issue"  columns  of 
this  Leader. 

Miss  Mabel  Moylan,  a  former 
teacher  in  the   department  for  the 


deaf,  and  now  a  teacher  in  the  Wash- 
ington vSchool  for  the  Deaf  at  Van- 
couver is  now  taking  piano  from 
Francis  Richter.  Mr.  Richter  is 
blind,  and  Miss  Moylan  speaks  in 
glowing  terms  of  his  musical  ability. 

Miss  Russell  and  Mr.  Morris  are 
cataloging  the  embossed  books  in  the 
library  of  their  department.  They 
intend  to  issue  all  books  on  a  card 
system. 


Death  of  Superintendent  Hall 

Superintendent  W.  B.  Hall,  of  the 
Washington  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Van- 
couver, Washington,  dropped  dead  of 
heart  disease  Wednesday,  October  20, 
while  playing  tennis  on  the  courts  at  the 
Washington  Institution.  Mr  Hall  had 
been  Superintendent  of  the  Washington 
School  for  several  vears  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  leader  among  educators  of  the 
Blind  in  the  west.  Before  going  to  Wash- 
ington Mr.  Hall  was  engaged  in  the  work 
for  the  blind  in  Kansas.  Mrs.  Sadie  E. 
Hall,  widow  of  the  late  superintendent, 
has  been  ap])ointed  bv  the  State  Board  of 
Control  of  the  institution,  as  actmg  super- 
intendent until  the  vacancy  can  be  perma- 
nently filled.  Mrs.  Hall  was  formerly  ma- 
tron of  the  school. 

The  ofificers  and  teachers  of  the  Col- 
orado School  desire  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Hall 
and  the  Washington  School  their  sincere 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement  and  loss. 

—  Colorado  Index. 

Mr.  Morris  visited  Mr.  Hall  twice 
while  lie  v^as  superintendent  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  and  was  most  hospitably 
entertained.  He  found  him  to  be  a 
competent  manager  and  able  ed- 
ucator. 

The  Montana  teachers  and  officers 
extend  their  S3'mpathy  to  Mrs.  HalL 


Local  News 

David  Knox  is  thinking"  abut  start- 
ing clarinet  pretty  soon. 

Matoon  Old-Horse  took  great  pride 
in  dressing  up  as  a  sailor  on  Hallow- 
een . 

Herman  Spoelder  made  a  good 
"fat  man"  on  Halloween.  He  is  just 
the  right  height  for  one. 
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At  the  Halloween  party,  Marg-ue- 
rite  Carney  got  the  girl's  prize.  It 
was  a  pretty  little  dish. 

Hugh  Leo  Shields  got  two  pack- 
ages of  candy  from  home  and  was 
made  very  glad.    Hug-h  likes  candy. 

Clyde  Troutman  and  Darrel  Roobol 
attended  the  ffirst  number  of  the 
Lyceum  Course.  They  enjoyed  it  very 
much. 

Ernest  James  Watt  joined  heartily 
in  the  masquerade  Halloween  night. 
He  was  not  anxious  to  g-o  to  bed  at 
bedtime. 

George  Ellis  waters  the  flowers  in 
the  library  every  day  for  Mr  Thomp- 
son. The  flowers  are  doing  nicely 
under  his  care. 

Harley  Knox  dressed  as  a  China- 
man and  Sam  Shaver  as  a  negro  for 
the  Halloween  party.  They  played 
their  parts  well. 

The  German  books  have  come  and 
now  the  older  g"irls  have  all  they  can 
do.  They  have  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  studying. 

Birdella  Ellis  and  Violet  Roobol 
never  miss  a  library  evening.  They 
always    take    out  books. 

About  three  weeks  ago,  the  blind 
boys  attended  the  picnic  given  by  the 
school.  George  Ellis,  Harold  Age, 
and  Harold  Ferguson  especially  had 
a  good  time. 

Fay  Knox  made  a  cute  little  Red 
Riding-Hood  at  the  flalloween  party. 
Violet  Roobol fand  Birdella  Ellis  were 
the  flowers  of  the  FJepartment;  they 
were  poppies. 

Cora  Rusten,  Marguerite  Carney, 
May  Roobol,  and  Sophia  Oppel 
attended  a  concert  given  by  the  Ox- 
ford Co.  The  company  gave  "The 
Mikado"  and  we  all  enjoyed  it  very 
much. 

Hugh  Leo  Shields  and  Harold 
Ferguson  like  to  come  to  the  library 
and  play  hide-and  go  seeK.  They 
both  get  quite  excited  over  the  g'ame, 
and  have  a  hard  time  keeping  still 
when  the  person  who  is  hunting 
or  them  comes  close  to  them. 


Harold  Age  received  a  pretty  Hal- 
loween card  from  his  friend  Mrs. 
Reeman  of  Billing-s.  He  was  very 
gflad  to  have  her  remember  him.  He 
received  a  letter  from  his  mother  also, 
saying  that  his  brother  Fred  had  been 
kicked  and  tramped  upon  by  a  bron- 
cho he  was  breaking,  but  was  not 
seriously  injured. 


W.  C.  Bryan!  Society 

The  William  Cullen  Bryant  Society 
held  its  reg-ular  meeting  Oct.  16.  The 
roll  was  called  and  all  responded  with 
suitable  quotations.  The  minutes  for 
the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
stood  approved.  After  the  reading 
of  the  minutes,  the  following  program 
was  was  rendered:  Piano  solo,  Cora 
Rusten;  piano  solo,  David  Knox; 
recitation,  Clyde  Troutman;  piano 
solo,  Marguerite  Carney;  recitation, 
May  Roobol.  After  the  program  the 
president  called  on  the  critic,  and  the 
report  was  favorable.  As  there  was 
no  business  to  come  before  the  soci- 
ety, it  then  adjourned  until  Nov.  6, 
1915. 

The  W.  C.  Bryant  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  Nov.  6.  The  roll 
was  called  and  all  the  members 
responded  with  very  good  quotations. 

After  the  roll-call  the  minutes  for 
the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
stood  approved.  A  very  interesting 
program  was  rendered  which  was  as 
follows:  Piano  solo,  Sophia  Opple 
recitation,  Darrel  Roobol;  piano  solo, 
Marguerite  Carney;  recitation,  Harley 
Knox;  recitation,  Sam  Shaver. 

After  the  progran  was  rendered  the 
critic  made  his  report  and  it  was 
favorable.  As  there  was  no  business 
to  come  before  the  Society,  it  then 
adjourned  until  Nov.  20,  1915. 

— Clyde  Troutman,  Secy. 
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As  the  holiday  times  approaches 
again,  we  find  some  parents  and 
pupils  inquiring"  whether  or  i  lot  school 
will  close  at  that  time  and  in  order 
to  answer  these  questions  we  would 
say  that  school  will  continue  through 
the  holidays.  As  we  staged  last  year 
this  is  done  for  two  reasons;  First, 
only  about  30  percent  of  the  children 
are  able  or  wish  to  go  home  for  the 
holidays,  owing  to  distance,  lack  of 
money  or  lack  of  inclination.  We 
make  their  Christmas  as  pleasant  as 
possible  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  have  to  stay  here  and  as  a  result 
others  prefer  staying  here  to  going 
home.  In  the  second  place,  almost 
without  exception,  the  children,  re- 
turning, brought  with  them  some 
contagious  disease  which  kept  part 
of  our  pupils  in  the  hospital,  and  the 
rest  of  us  in  "hot  water"  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Consequently,  we  ask 
the  parents  to  leave  their  children 
here.  Send  their  presents,  as  many 
as  you  like  and  send  them  early,  for 
the  packages  will  all  he  acknowledge 
from  the  office,  provding  they  are 
put  in  care  of  H.  J.  Menzemer, 
Pres't.  so  there  may  be  no  mistake 
in  the  delivery---Kindly  mark  on 
them  "Do  not  open  until  Xmas," 
for  packages  of  clothing,  etc.  come 
every  day  and  are  opened  at  once. 
Send  all  Xmas  packages  early  so 
that    your    boy    or  girl   may  not 


have  to  watch  the  others  get  their 
presents  and  find  themselves  empty 
handed  because  the  package  was  a 
day  too  late  for  the  Christmas  tree. 


Mr.  Thos  S.  McAloney,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Montana  School 
for  Deaf  and  Blind  and  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Pittsburg  School  for  the 
Blind  stopped  at  Boulder  on  his  way 
home  from  the  convention  in  Berkeley 
California.  AVith  him  were  Mrs. 
McAloney  and  their  two  children. 
AVhile  here  the\'  w^ere  entertained  by 
Mrs.^Allis  Harris,  formerly  matron  of 
School  and  her  daughter  Mrs.  Bessie 
Brown.  All  seemed  to  enjoy  visiting 
their  former  home  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  such  a  nice  one 
at  present  in  Pittsburg. 

We  wnsh  to  acknowledge,  with 
thanks,  the  prizes,  donated  by  the 
m.erchants  and  others  of  the  town 
wdiich  were  awarded  at  the  Halloween 
party  to  those  having  especially  not- 
worthy  costumes.  The  actual  value 
of  the  prizes  was  appreciated  of 
course,  but  the  fact  that  the  people 
in  town  take  such  a  friendly  interest 
in  us  makes  the  donations  all  the 
more  acceptable  and  appreciated. 


Moving  Pictures  Develop  Language 

After  every  moving  picture  show 
the  children  of  the  seventh  and  tenth 
grades  of  the  department  for  the  deaf 
are  required  to  write  up  the  story 
of  one  of  the  films,  the  choice  being 
arbitrary-.  The  children  like  this  work, 
and  put  earnest  thought  and  conscien- 
tious effort  into  their  stories.  In  writ- 
ing up  the  playlets  they  continually 
ask  the  names  of  the  objects  and  ac- 
tions seen  and  are  very  careful  to  omit 
no  detail  of  the  story.  This  increases 
the  vocabulary  and  above  all  leads  to 
a  continuity  of  thought  in  describing 
the  sequence  of  even  t  s  .  This 
sequence  of  events  is  carried  over 
into  all  lessons,  after  the  habit  is 
formed  from  writing  up  the  stories 
of  the  moving  pictures,  and  leads  to 
fuller  answers  in  recitations  and  more 
extended  descriptions  of  daily  events 
described  in  journals  and  letters. 
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A  Moving  Picture  Pool 

Sometime  ag-o,  someone  sug-gested 
that  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
throughout  the  states  pool  their  mov- 
ing picture  funds,  and  that  a  commit- 
tee be  chosen  from  those  contributing 
to  select  films  and  arrange  an  ex- 
change. This  is  an  excellent  idea, 
but  the  plan  has  somehow  been  lost 
sight  of.  Our  school  spends  a  hundred 
dollars  a  year  in  rental  of  films,  and 
the  management  would  gladly  contri- 
butethis  sum  toward  the  pool. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the  plan 
would  be  that  the  schools  would  get 
films  suitable  for  the  children.  Very 
few  of  the  films  sent  us  this  fall  by 
the  Butte  exchange  have  been  pic- 
tures the  pool  committee  would  have 
considered  desireable  for  children. 

The  films  in  the  course  of  the  year 
would  be  run  but  comparatively  few 
times,  and  could  be  turned  in  on  new 
films  the  next  year  for  a  considerable 
part  of  their  original  cost.  Thus  the 
establishment  of  the  exchange  would 
be  more  expensive  than  the  upkeep. 

The  Montana  school  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  educative  value  and 
the  good  influence  of  moving  pic- 
tures---moving  pictures  qualified  by 
a  careful  selection---and  would  like  to 
see  a  moving  picture  pool  started  and 
an  exchange  established  by  and  for 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Silent  Voice 

A  rare  treat  was  enjoyed  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  Nov.  13,  when  we 
had  the  films  of  the  "Silent  Voice" 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  department 
for  backward  children. 

The  play  is  a  dramatization  of  the 
book  of  the  same  title  by  Terry,  a 
deaf  author  o\  California.  It  is  a 
beautiful  story,  clean  and  whole- 
some--- a  picture  sermon. 

The  story  reminds  one  of  Kipl- 
ing's "Light  That  Failed."  Kipling 
wreathes  an  impressive  story  around 
blindness,  while  Terry  makes  deaf- 
ness the  central  feature  of  his  book. 

The  seventh  and  tenth  grades  of 
the  deaf  denarrriK^nt  wrcjte  up  the 
story  of  the  films  the  Monday  follow- 
ing the  show,  and  it  is  planned  to 
publish    the   best   account   of  the 


scenario  in  the  Christmas  Leader. 
Reports 

New  monthly  reports  have  just 
been  drafted,  and  will  be  gotten  out 
by  the  printing  office  in  time  to 
send  home  the  grades  upon  the  first 
Monday  of  the  month.  The  new 
reports  will  consist  of  a  card,  on  the 
front  of  which  are  the  names  of  the 
school  and  the  faculty;  on  the  reverse 
side  are  the  pupil's  name,  the  month, 
the  subjects  taught,  grades  received, 
and  the  literary  teacher's  signature. 

Writing  and  deportment  have  been 
omitted  from  the  list  of  subjects. 
Deduction  for  poor  writing  will  be 
made  by  the  teachers  on  every  written 
recitation.  Deportment  is  taken  care 
of  by  the  honor  roll,  on  which  appear 
the  names  of  all  pupils  who  have  not 
fallen  below  85  percent  in  deportment 
in  an}'  of  their  departments. 

Hr,usehold  duties  and  outside  work 
have  been  added,  and  under  these 
heads  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  mark- 
ed in  their  care  of  the  house  and  keep- 
ing of  their  rooms,  and  the  boys  for 
their  work  outside. 

When  the  reports  are  received  the 
parents  and  guardians  asked  to  go 
over  them  carefully,  not  improve- 
ment or  retrogression,  compliment 
the  child  upon  the  high  marks  and 
encourage  him  to  put  forth  greater 
effort  in  tliose  subjects  in  which  his 
marks  are  low. 

There's  nothing  quite  so  helpful 
in  the  management  of  children  as  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  home  folks. 

Averages 

It  used  to  be  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  was  spent,  perhaps  wasted 
would  be  more  accurate,  in  the  giv- 
ing and  keeping  of  daily  grades. 
The  ])lan  in  use  at  present  has 
proved  satisfactory  for  two  years, 
and  besides  doing  away  with  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  labor  and  saving  valu- 
able and  much  needed  time  makes 
the  marking  uniform. 

The  plan  is  to  have  on  Mondays 
weekly  written  tests  of  five  out  of 
six  questions  in  all  subjects  and  to 
send  the  average  of  the  four  marks 
for  the  month  home  as  the  grade  for 
the  month  in  that  subject. 
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Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Julia  A.  Cole,  Reporter 

We  will  soon  be  eating-  turkey! 

Jennie  McCaughan  has  received 
the  appellation  of  "day  dreamer." 

Blanche  Spaur  went  to  Butte  to 
have  her  eyes  examined  on  Nov.  5. 

Roberta  Trask  has  learned  to  say 
"Good-Morning"  instead  of  "Hello. ' ' 

Fern  Ren  berg's  mother  has  gone 
to  Helena  and  Fern  misses  her 
company  very  much. 

Lena  Bladow  costumed  as  an  old 
woman  at  the  masquerade  sustained 
her  part  to  prefection. 

Rosetta  Nelson  got  herself  a  new 
watch  so  she  can  be  sure  to  get  the 
girls  on  time  to  their  duties. 

Mary  Bubnash,  May  Yaeger  and 
Bessie  McPherson  were  costuned  as 
fairies  at  our  Halloween  masquerade. 

Beaulah  Dengle  showed  the  girls 
some  very  interesting  snapshots  of 
her  home  surroundings  at  Grass 
Ranges. 

Thelma  Blackman's  aunt  has  sold 
all  their  chickens  excei^t  two  prepar- 
atory to  going  to  California  to  take 
in  the  World's  Fair, 

Mary  Ann  Sayers  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  deaf  department. 
She  is  from  Medicine  Lake  and  is  an 
eighth  breed  Indian  girl. 

Marguerite  Ross  is  always  lucky 
in  receiving  gifts.  This  year  she  got 
fifteen  dollars  and  a  ring  set  with  a 
3^ellow  sapphire  for  her  birthday. 

Sophia  Budech  acts  like  a  little 
lady  in  the  dining  room.  She  hardly 
ever  has  to  be  called  down  by  the 
heads  of  the  table  at  which  she  sits. 

Janie  Pearce's  brother,  Willie,  and 
a  friend  motored  over  from  Butte  on 
Nov.  7  and  Janie  and  Elsie  Davies 
had  a  joy  ride  during  the  afternoon. 

If  you  want  to  see  how  institution 
life  improves  a  child  you  should  take 
Fern  Young  as  an  instance.  You 
can't  make  her  say  she  is  homesick 
now. 

Jessie  Jones  has  such  a  sunny 
disposition  that  no  one  no  matter  how 
far  in  the  dumps  she  is  can  hardly 
pass  her  without  returning  smile  for 


smile. 

Olive  Goldizen  has  a  little  deaf 
sister  at  home.  As  she  is  only  four 
old,  Olive  must  wait  a  couple  of 
years  before  her  sister  can  go  to  school 
with  her. 

Lubi  Chrisman  told  the  reporter  on 
Oct.  31  that  her  sister  had  stopped 
off  to  see  her  but  upon  investigation 
it  was  discovered  that  she  had  had  a 
pipe-dream. 

Roberta  Trask  received  a  doll  as  a 
Halloween  prize  for  the  best 
costumed  little  deaf  girl.  She  was 
costumed  as  Bo-Peep  and  certainly 
did  justice  to  herself. 

Agnes  Haynie  received  a  letter 
from  her  married  sister  in  North 
Dakota  saying  that  she  had  lost  her 
baby  girl  thru  appendicitis.  Agnes 
mournes  her  loss  very  much. 

Julia  Cole's  cheeks  become  suffused 
with  blood  whenever  her  classmates 
refer  to  the  osculate )r\'  parting  of 
Quentin  and  Isabelle  in  chapter 
XXVIII  of  Quentin  Durward. 

Mary  McCoy,  Effie  Olson  and  Julia 
Cole  received  lovel\-  Mary  Pickford 
aut(j  caps  ordered  by  someone  from  a 
firm  in  Colorado.  Every  one  has 
been  guessing  as  to  who  sent  them. 

Gertrude  Zywert  costu  in  e  d  as 
Pierrot"  won  the  deaf  girl's  prize  for 
the  most  comical  c^'stume.  The  prize 
was  a  lovely  dish  which  Gertrude 
has  put  to  service  in  her  dormitory. 

Otta  Novegoski,  (b\'  her  name  you 
know  she  is  from  Rtissia)  enjoys 
debating  with  one  of  the  boys  who  is 
a  strong  adherent  of  Germany,  about 
the  possibilities  of  the  l^^^ussian  winn- 
ing in  the  present  war. 

Edith  Wilhelmwas  cc^stumed  as  the 
maid  all  Forloan  in  the  House  that 
Jack  Built.  She  paraded  around  the 
gymnasium  now  and  then  sitting' 
down  to  milk  an  imiaginary  cow  and 
to  recei^^e  an  imiaginary  kick  in  the 
solar  plexus. 

Those  who  celebrate  birt  h  d  a  y 
anniversaries  this  month  are 
Gertrude  Zywert,  Nov.  8;  Lilb; 
Mattson,  Nov.  7;  Nora  Cash  man, 
Nov.  10;  Rosetta  Nelson,  Nov.  30; 
Fav    Redmond,     Nov.     27;  Janie 
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Pearce,  Nov.  22  and  Beulah 
Dengle,  Nov.  13. 

Roberta  Trask  celebrated  her  sixth 
birthday  with  a  party  in  her  school 
room  on  Nov.  9.  Her  mother  sent 
her  a  birthday  cake  with  six  candles, 
two  big"  red  apples  and  a  pair  of  red 
comfy  slippers.  Miss  Lillard,  her 
teacher,  treated  the  class  to  candy 
baseballs  and  other  confections.  They 
had  a  nice  time.  Roberta  is  six  years 
old  now. 


Local  News  From  the  Boys'  Side 

Glenn  A.  Preston,  Reporter 

Richard  Jackson  has  been  playing 
tag  alm.ost  every  day. 

Mr.  Gobble^  will  be  here  very 
soon.     Do  you  know  who  he  is? 

William  Holtz  is  as  prond  as  a 
peacock  of  a  new  suit,  ties  and  shoes. 

George  Drinville  is  our  rabbit 
butcher.  He  has  skinned  our  rabbits 
of  late. 

Archie  Randies  is  our  apple  dealer. 
He  sold  three  boxes  of  apples  which 
he  obtained  from  his  dad. 

Robert  Baumgartner  enjoyed  some 
cake  and  candy  at  Roberta  Trask 's 
birthday  party  on  Nov.  9. 

Vere  Goldizen  has  been  improving 
a  lot  in  shoe  repairing.  We  hope 
that  he  will  be  an  expert  coboler. 

Guy  Waters  joined  the  carpentry 
class  recently.  Work  hard  and 
become  a  good  competent  workman. 

Harold  Brandt  got  a  sore  knee 
when  his  knee  struck  a  rock  w^hile 
falling  from  the  fence  sometime  ago. 

Thys  Ferwerda  likes  chopping  and 
hauling  wood  into  the  kitchen  shed. 
This  job  affords  you  good  exercise, 
Thys. 

Rufus  Edens  has  been  going  fishing 
with  great  frequency.  He  always 
brings  home  a  good  mess  of  speckled 
beauties. 

McKinley  Simms  has  been  looking 
toward  the  coming  of  Mr.  Gobbler's 
honorable  day  because  he  is  fond  of 
the  turkey's  meat. 

Clarence  Altop  was  very  glad  to  see 
his  old  friend  Mr.  George  Pints,  a  30, 
000  mile  Walker.  He  had  not  seen 
him  for  six  years. 

Sometime  ago  Tom  Big  Spring  was 
taken  on  a  hunt  by  some  boys.  He 
certainiv  enjoyed  hunting  very  much  . 


He  is  a  govel  scout. 

Lenny  Brown  does  chores  for  Mr. 
Thompson  at  his  home  during  his 
leisure  hours.  He  is  earning  coins  to 
help  him  through  College. 

Earl  Twiss  got  the  first  prize  for 
the  best  costume  on  Halloween.  He 
acted  as  Charles  Chaplin  and  sustain- 
ed his  costume  excellently. 

Sometime  ago  Joseph  Kirschbaum 
proudly  showed  us  the  North  Dakota 
Banner  which  published  an  item 
about  him  from  the  Leader. 

Recently  Henry  Patrick  received  a 
nice  navy  blue  suit  which  he  ordered 
from  Seattle,  Wash.  He  likes  it  very 
much.     Soon  he  will  wear  it. 

Recently  Peter  Piero  got  a  nice 
necktie  from  Oliver  Burns'  mother. 
He  was  very  proud  of  it.  Peter  is 
Oliver's  playmate  and  classmate. 

Edwin  Seller  has  had  a  sore  left 
foot  but  it  has  been  improving 
considerably.  He  got  this  when  he 
stepped  in  a  patch  of  prickly  pears. 

On  Halloween  Clarence  Constance 
represented  a  bat.  He  sustained  his 
costume  very  ingeniously.  He  got 
the  first  prize  for  the  best  mechanical 
toy. 

Arthur  O'Dunnell  has  been  earn- 
ing some  pin  money  by  developing 
films  and  printing  pictures  for  the 
girls  who  have  no  opportunity  to  do 
their  own  work. 

Sometime  ago  Edmund  Chasse  went 
fishing  and  returned  home  with 
twenty  good  sized  trout.  He  holds 
the  record  for  catching  the  most  fish 
in  a  single  atternocm. 

Little  Chester  Patrick  has  been 
learning  how  to  sign.  He  has 
learned  a  lot  already.  He  has  a 
good  memory  for  signs.  He  also 
invents  some  good  signs  by  himself. 

William  (Billy)  Burns  and  Clarence 
Wilson  got  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
little  boy's  costume  on  Halloween. 
They  dressed  as  clowns.  The  prize 
was  a  big  box  of  sweets  donated  by 
Maguire's. 

Fred  Patrick  was  proud  to  receive 
a  nice  neck  tie  which  was  donated  by 
Mr.  L.  L  Skeltion  as  the  first  prize 
for  the  best  comical  "Make  Up"  on 
Halloween.  This  is  his  first  Hal- 
loween prize.  He  represented  a 
toren  pole. 


r  DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN  j 


Look  Yourself  in  the  Face 

The  reaper  of  death  sweeping-  over 
Europe  bring-s  to  our  mind  a  thoug'ht 
worthy  of  more  than  casual  con- 
sideration. Let  us  look  ourselves  in 
the  face,  and  think— thmk  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity,  for  the  weal  of 
posterity.  In  all  parts  of  our  country 
schools  have  opened  for  the  session 
of  1915-1916,  and  much  of  the  future 
will  depend  upon  the  training  of  the 
youth  of  today. 

Never  in  our  history  was  there  a 
t-ime  when  it  was  more  imperative 
that  hasty  passions  and  vindictive 
temperaments  be  cubed  and  eradi- 
cated. Never  was  there  a  time  when 
the  inculcation  of  brotherly  love  and 
consideration  for  others  was  more 
urgently  required.  The  youths  of 
today  will  be  the  men  of  tomorrow, 
and,  as  we  train  them  now  so  will 
they  be  then.  The  burden  rests 
heavily  upon  us. 

The  teacher  in  the  school  is  ex- 
pected to  transform  the  child  into  a 
man  of  learning  and  honor  and 
integrity  But  do  we  stop  to  con- 
sider that  more  depends  upon  the 
parent  than  upon  the  educator? 

The  one  can  not  succeed  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  other,  but, 
the  two  working-  earnestly  and  joint- 
ly will  accomplish  wonderful  results. 

Thoughts  should  be  well  pondered 
and  w^eighed  very  accurately  before 
they  are  expressed  in  words  and 
sentences.  Harsh  words  and  family 
jars  in  the  presence  of  a  child  g-ive 
it  its  first  lesson  in  unruliness  and 
put  a  sharp  edge  to  an  awakening- 
temper. 

It  is  natural  for  the  infant  to  ex- 
emplify the  parents  in  thoughts,  words 
and  actions. 

As  much  is  expected  from  the 
teacher,  let  parents  give  equally  of 
their  own  store  of  patience  and  con- 
sideration. Infancy  demands  kind- 
ness, g-entleness  and  sympathy---not 
the  austere  aloofness  of  agfe — nor  the 
frowning  lancet  of  severity. 

A  child  is  susceptible  to  training-, 
but,  when  it  reaches  man's  estate, 


opportunity  has  passed  it  by.  In  fine, 
shall  we  heed  the  lessons  of  a  world 
calmity  and  face  the  duty  that  con- 
fronts us? 

Shall  we  look  ourselves  in  the  face? 

Local  News 

Ernest  Rey  just  finished  a  nice 
hammock. 

Jesse  Knox  and  Sam  Iverson  are 
crocheting  rugs. 

Mrs.  Myzliker  si:)ent  Sunda}^  Oct. 
24  with  Josephine. 

Fern  Mitchell  returned  to  school 
the  18th  of  October. 

May  Sullivan  enjoyed  a  visit  from 
her  mother  last  Sunday. 

Ray  Mummeit  has  just  completed 
a  large  cord  laundry  bag. 

Ester  Theline  is  making  a  beauti- 
ful basket  ot  bleached  raffia. 

We  have  chang'cd  the  furniture 
around  in  the  industrial  room. 

Harvey  Osborne  and  Earl  Davis 
are  making-  a  taboret  ui  sloyd. 

Ethel  Penman  finished  a  very  pretty 
raffia  sewing-  basket  this  month. 

Edith  Norton,  and  Mabel  Wolcott 
are  making  caps  of  varn  for  their 
dolls. 

The  boys  in  the  sewing-  class  are 
busy  making-  table  mats  for  hot 
dishes. 

The  Manual  training  class  has 
just  finished  a  table  for  Miss  LovelTs 
school  room. 

Clarence  Johnson  has  just  finished 
a  key  board  in  sloyd  and  is  working- 
on  a  hat  rack. 

The  pupils  in  Miss  Hog-an's  room 
are  doing-  very  g-ood  work  in  free 
hand  paper  cutting-. 

The  last  week  in  October  was  a 
very  busy  one  as  every  one  was 
writing-  letters  home. 

Miss  Campbell  and   Miss  Driscoll 
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are  busy  teaching-  some  of  the  child- 
ren Thanksgiving  songs. 

Gethel  Henion  and  Ruth  Mayer 
each  received  boxes  of  clothing  and 
sweetmeats  from  home  this  month. 

The  children  in  Miss  Hogan'sroom 
were  been  busy  the  last  week  in  Oct- 
ober making-  Holloween  posters  and 
decorations. 

Charles  Jensen,  Harvey  Osborn 
and  Raymond  Mummert  enjoyed 
boxes  of  candy  and  funny  papers  from 
home. 

Mr.  Menzemer  presented  each 
class  room  with  several  potted  plants 
which  make  the  school  rooms  much 
more  attractive. 

Monday  morning,  Nov.  1,  Dr. 
Leighton  visited  our  assembly  and 
spoke  to  the  children.  We  enjoyed 
his  talk  very  much. 

Miss  Foiley,  a  teacher  from  Belt, 
visited  our  reading  class  the  last 
week  in  October  and  complimented 
the  children  very  highly. 

Florence  Ormsby,  Etta  Van  Wage- 
nen,  Cora  Bennett  and  Earl  Davis 
enjoyed  a  visit  from  Mr.  Barnes  the 
early  part  of  the  month. 

Myrtle  Skinner,  Sophia  Vacosso- 
vich,  Hilda  Engbritson  and  Florence 
Hart  are  doing  very  nicely  with  their 
quilt  blocks  in  sewing. 

Three  members  of  the  Oxford 
Quartette  visited  our  sch(jol  the  day 
after  their  concert  and  were  very 
much  interested  in  our  work. 

Astrid  Theline,  Raymond  Mum- 
mert, Werner  Baumgartner  and 
Charles  Jensen  are  making  great 
progress  with  the  times  tables. 

Victor  Sherrill,  Eddie  Day  and  Leo 
West  received  Halloween  boxes  of 
candy,  cookies  from  home  which  they 
enjoyed  at  the  Halloween  party. 

Cora  Bennett  and  Etta  Van  Wagen- 
ern  are  now  making  raffia  baskets  as 
both  girls  have  completed  several 
baskets  and  trays  of  rush  and  matt- 
ing. 

Mr.  Gilligan  of  Butte  visited  our 
school  Nov.  8.  His  visit  was  especial- 
ly appreciated  because  he  knew  so 


many  of  the  g-irls  and  boys  from 
Butte. 

Tom  Bell  returned  to  school  Oct. 
21.  Tom  stayed  home  last  year  and 
has  grown  a  lot  since  we  have  seen 
him.  We  are  all  g-lad  to  have  him 
with  us  ag-ain. 

Earl  Meloy  celebrated  his  birthday 
this  month.  He  received  a  lovely 
box  of  g-oodies  from  home  which  he 
shared  with  his  playmates.  They 
sang-  the  birthday  song  for  him  and 
had  a  party  in  the  kinderg-arten. 

The  g-irls  in  the  domestic  art 
department  have  lined  their  cupboard 
with  green  burlap  so  that  they  will 
have  a  better  place  to  exhibit  their 
work.  All  are  working  hard  to  have 
their  work  placed  in  the  new  show 
case. 

Several  new  pupils  have  been  en- 
rolled this  month.  Ruth  Maker, 
May  Sullivan,  Mary  Sousan  and 
Eleanor  Mechler  entered  the  literary 
department  and  Tom  Bell,  Willard 
Black  and  Roy  Cantrell  the  kinder- 
g-arten. 

Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  2,  instead 
of  our  regular  dance  we  had  a  Hall- 
oween party.  The  rooms  were  de- 
corated with  witches,  black  cats,  owls, 
and  hobgoblins  and  the  lights  shaded 
with  pumpkin  faces.  We  spent  the 
evening  dancing,  bobbing  for  apples, 
hunting  peanuts  and  playing  various 
other  games.  At  eight-thirty  we  all 
went  into  Miss  Campbell's  room  and 
enjoyed  candy,  cookies  and  apple- 
cider. 


OUT  TO  MERRILL'S 
Miss  Driscoll  took  Charles  Jensen, 
Jesse  Knox,  Harvey  Osborn,  Sam- 
uel Iverson,  Tom  Dolan  and  me  out 
to  Merrill's  Saturday  morning,  Oct. 
30,  because  we  had  worked  hard  in 
school  all  week.  We  had  a  fine 
walk  and  watched  Mr  Merrill  feed 
the  chickens  and  turkeys.  Mrs 
Merrill  gave  us  grapes  and  apples 
and  played  several  pieces  for  us  on 
the  phonograph.  We  liked  the  music 
and  thanked  Mrs.  Merrill  for  being  so 
good  to  us.  We  had  to  hurry  home 
for  dinner.  — Ray  Mummbrt. 
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(  Contiiiuedjrom  Page  7) 
Mesdames.  Low  and  Corey. 

Some  of  :  the  boys,  officers  and 
teachers  took  part  in  l^decorating"  the 
g-ymnasium  with  festoons  of  crepe 
paper  and  silhouettes.  It  looked  fine. 
—  Bert  Castellano,  Seventh  grade. 


George  Pinto 

Georg-e  Pinto,  a  thirty  thousand 
mile  pedestrian,  who  has  completed 
seven  thousand  miles  already  came 
in  the  evening  on  the  10th  inst.  Mr. 
Pinto  is  accompanied  by  a  pointer 
pup.  The  following  morning  he  gave 
us  an  excellent  account  of  his  travels 
and  the  events  he  has  met.  The 
story  was  extremely  interesting. 
Mr.  Pinto  is  a  semi-mute.  He  lost 
his  hearing  about  four  years  ago 
while  playing  on  a  piano.  He  earns 
his  living  by  writing  up  articles 
concerning  his  travels  for  the  World- 
Wide  Magazine  and  newspapers.  He 
spent  a  few  days  with  us  visiting 
aroimd  our  schools  to  see  the  work 
in  detail  so  he  could  write  up  an 
article  for  the  Butte  Miner.  He 
walked  to  Butte  and  from  thence  he 
expected  to  leave  on  foot  for  Alaska 
if  the  trip  was  found  to  be  practic- 
able.—Glenn  Preston,  Tenth  grade. 


Recital 

Songs  and  piano  selections,  sym- 
pathetically interpreted,  composed 
the  recital  given  by  Miss  Agnes 
Haugan,  the  musical  director  of  the 
department  for  the  blind  on  Friday 
evening,  Nov.  5.  The  chapel  was 
well  filled,  and  the  audience  was 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  fine  treat. 
Miss  Haugan  was  enthusiastically 
received,  and  encore  after  encore  at- 
tested the  delight  and  pleasure  of  her 
hearers.  Miss  Haugan 's  singing- 
was  excellent.  Her  voice  was  strong 
and  carried  well,  the  tones  being- 
clear  and  the  words  distinct.  She 
entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  all 
the  songs,  and  her  interpretation  and 
expression  added  a  fine  touch  to  the 
beautiful  selections.  Miss  George 
sympathetically  accompanied  Miss 
Haugan.  Hiss  Haugan 's  piano  solos 
were  a  musical  treat.    It  is  rare  that 


one  sees  a  musician  throw  herself  so 
into  the  selections  and  be  so  entirely 
engrossed  by  them.  Her  audience 
was  enraptured  by  her  playing.  It 
is  hoped  that  Miss  Haugan  will  soon 
offer  to  the  people  of  Boulder  another 
rare  musical  treat.  She  may  be  sure 
of  a  capacity  house,  at  any  time  she 
deigns  to  entertam  us  and  will  find 
the  people  of  Boulder  not  slow  to 
appreciate  such  excellent  talent. 
Miss  Haugan' s  program  follows: 


ia)  Piano 

Polonaise  -----  MacDowell 
ih)  Songs 

Love's  Echo  -----  Newton 
A  Memory  -----  Fairchild 
Down  in  the  Forest  -  -  -  Ronald 
The  Winds  are  Cahing-       -  -  Ronald 

Supposin"  -----  Trevalsa 
(r)  Piano 

Aus  Carneval  -  -  -  -  .  Griegf 
{d)  Song 

The  Cry  of  Rachel  -  -  .  .  Salter 
[e)  Pino 

Rigfoletto       .       -       -       -       .  Verdi-Liszt 


Mr.  Allen  Cleveland,  our  teamster, 
accidently  shot  liimself  while  out 
hunting  deer  (^n  Simday,  Nov.  14. 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  up  Wilson  Creek 
five  miles  from  town  when  the 
accident  occured.  The  creek  was 
frozen  over  and  he  broke  the  ice  with 
the  stock  of  his  rifle  preparatory  to 
getting  a  drink.  The  jar  set  the  gun 
off  and  the  bullet  ]^assed  through  his 
thigh  near  the  hip  narrowly  missing- 
the  bone. 

Mr.  Cleveland  walked  for  a  mile 
after  the  accident,  calling  for  help 
and  firing  his  gun  to  attract  attention. 
Mr.  Berkin  of  Butte  who  was  g'oing' 
out  hunting  in  his  machine,  heard 
Mr.  Cleveland's  shots  and  cries  and 
came  to  his  assistance.  He  brought 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  his  sister's  in  town 
in  his  automobile. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
had  to  get  hurt,  but  sincerely  glad 
that  the  accident  is  no  more  serious 
than  it  is. 

Mr.  Glenn  Nickerson  of  Belgrade 
called  to  see  his  son  Fay,  a  pupil  in 
the  kindergarten  of  the  department 
for  the  deaf,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
Nov.  13.  Mr.  Nickerson  spent  the 
afternoon  with  President  Menzemer 
and  his  son.  They  went  through 
the  school.  Fay  was  delighted  to 
see  his  father  and  enjoyed  his  visit. 
When  Mr.  Nickerson  left,  Fay  was 
sorry  but  did  not  cry  or  grieve. 
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November 

N  is  for  the  North  wind, 
That  blows  so  cold  and  chill. 
O  is  for  the  overcoat. 
It  brings  out  at  its  will. 
V  is  for  turkeys  vain, 
Whose  pride  will  have  a  fall. 
E  is  for  enjoyment 
Thanksgiving  brings  to  all. 
M  is  for  the  mince  pies. 
The  children  like  to  eat. 
B  is  for  behavior  good 
If  girls  and  boys  we  meet. 
E  is  for  ev'ry  one 
So  happy  and  so  gay. 
R  is  for  the  return 
Of  dear  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Frisky 

Frisky  was  a  squirrel. 

He  lived  in  the  woods. 

He  was  an  industrious  lit- 
tle squirrel. 

He  knew  that  winter  was 
near. 

He  carried  nuts  to  his  bole 
every  day. 

One  day  Mary  came  to  the 
woods. 

She  saw  Frisk 3^ 

Frisky  saw  her. 

He  was  frightened. 

He  hid  in  his  hole. 

Mary  said,  "The  little 
squirrel  is  putting  away  nuts 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  I 
shall  help  him." 

She  carried  some  nuts  and 
piled  them  near  his  hole. 

Then  she  went  away. 

Frisky  came  out  and  look- 


ed around. 

He  found  the  nuts  and 
carried  them  into  his  hole. 

Mary  was  kind  to  help  the 
little  squirrel. 


The  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

A  little  old  lady  went  to 
market  to  buy  her  Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

She  bought  a  nice  fat 
chicken. 

She  saw  a  big  yellow  pump- 
kin. 

She  looked  at  it  a  long 
time. 

She  wanted  to  buy  it  too. 
But  she  was  poor  and  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  buy 
both. 

The  dealer  saw  the  little 
old  lady  looking  so  hard  at 
the  pumpkin. 

He  said,  'Would  you  like 
to  buy  that  nice  yellow  pump- 
kin, lady?" 

The  man  picked  up  the  big 
yellow  pumpkin  but  it  slipp- 
ed from  his  hands  and  fell  on 
the  floor.  It  broke  in  two 
pieces. 

llie  man  said,  "You  may 
have  this  pumpkin,  if  you 
will  take  a  broken  one." 

The  old  lady  thanked  the 
man. 

She  put  the  broken  pump- 
kin into  her  basket  and  went 
home. 

The  next  da}^  was  Thanks- 
giving. 

The    little   old    lady  was 
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happy. 

She  had  chicken  and  a  nice 
pumpkin  pie  for  dinner. 

First  Cousins 

One  pumpkin-pie  is  miss- 
ing from  ofif  the  pantry-shelf, 

I  wouldn't  tell  the  secret- 
but-I-saw-her-go-myself 

Out  with  Jack-o'lantern, 
when  the  moon  was  getting 
low, 

There's  a  family  party 
some  where — they're  hrst 
cousins,  don't  you  know? 

— Sel. 

A  Mother  Goose  Party 
Sun  Locks  sat  before  the 
fire  with  her  Mother  Goose 
book  in  her  lap.  It  was  too 
dark  to  read.  But  Sun  Locks 
knew  all  the  rhymes  by  heart. 
She  rocked  slowly  back  and 
forth  singing,  "Sing  a  song 
of  sixpence."  All  at  once 
the  dearest  little  voice  chim- 
ed in, 

"Pocket  full  of  r^-e, 
Four  and  twenty  turkeys 
And  a  pumpkin  pie!" 

And  there  on  the  cover  of 
her  book  stood  Tomm}^  Tuck- 
er. 

"Singing  for  your  supper?" 
cried  another  voice.  Bounce, 
— out  of  the  book  sprang 
Jumping  Joan. 

"Haven't  you  heard?"  said 
Tommy. 

"The  King  and  Queen  are 
to  give  a  Thanksgiving  party . 
Everybody's  going." 

"Toot!  Toot!  Too— oot!" 
sounded  a  tiny  horn  some 
where. 

And  "ting-ling,  tmg-a- 
ling!"  rang  a  chime  of  silver 
bells.    Then  out  of  the  book 


stepped  Boy  Blue,  Mary 
Contrary,  and  her  pretty 
maids.  Behind  came  Bo  Peep 
with  a  sheep.  And  Johnny 
Stout  with  a  cat. 

Then  came  Miss  Muffett 
and  the  big  spider;  Jack  and 
Jill  carrying  a  pail;  Peter, 
Peter,  his  wife  in  a  pumpkin; 
Needles  and  Pins  arm  in 
arm;  a  dish  running  along 
with  a  spoon;  and  many  more. 

"I  hope  they  won't  serve 
broth,"  said  the  Old  Woman 
from  the  shoe,  "I'm  so  tired 
of  it." 

"The  King  always  has 
black  bird  pie,"  said  Jack. 

"The  Queen  likes  bread 
and  honey"  said  Jill. 

"The  Queen  of  Hearts  has 
made  some  tarts,"  said  one 
of  the  pretty  maids. 

"I  hope  there  will  be  pump- 
kin pie,"  said  Peter,  Peter. 

"Oh,  oh, — and  a  big  pudd- 
ing stutfed  well  with  plums," 
cried  Jack  Horner. 

"Wishbones,"  said  some 
bod3\ 

At  that,  wishbones  fell  in 
showers. 

Two  and  two  the  little  folk 
wished  saying, — 

"If  wivSbes  were  horses, 
Begg-ars  might  ride." 

Then  out  of  the  book  came 
all  of  Mother  Goose's  horses, 
— the  farmer's  gra}^  mare; 
Cock  Horse;  the  white  horse 
of  Banbury  Cross;  Dapple 
Gray;  even  the  little  colt  who 
had  never  worn  horse  shoes. 

And  while  Sun  Locks 
watched  all  the  little  Mother 
Goose  folk  mounted  and  rode 
away  to  the  l^hanksgiving 
party.  — Skl. 
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Octobar  Honor  Roll 


Department  for  the  Blind 

Age,  Harold  Roobol,  Darrel 

Carney,  Margfuerite  Roobol,  May 

Ellis,  Birdella  Rusten,  Cora 

Ellis,  Georgfe  Shields,  Hugfh 

Ferg-uson,  Harold  Spoelder,  Herman 

Knox,  Fay  Troutman,  Clyde 

Knox,  Harley  Watt,  Ernest 

Oppel,  Sophia 

Department  for  the  Deaf 

McCoy,  Mary 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Mattson,  Lily 
Nelson,  Rosetta 
Nickerson.  Fay 
Novegroski,  Otta 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olson,  Effie 
Patrick,  Chester 
Patrick,  Fred 
Patrick,  Henry 
Pearce,  Janie 
Preston,  Glenn 
Randies,  Archie 
Renberg-,  Fern 
Ross,  Marguerite 
vSeiler,  Edwin 
Simms,  McKinley 
vSpaur,  Blanche 
Trask,  Roberta 
Twiss,  Eav\ 
Waters,  Guv 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Yaeger,  Mae 
Young,  Fern 
Zyvvert,  Gertruda 


Altop,  Clarence 
Baumgartner,  Robert 
Big  Spring,  Tom 
Blackman,  Thelma 
Brandt,  Harold 
Bright,  Frank 
Brown,  William 
Bubnash.  Mary 
Budech,  Sophia 
Burns,  Oliyer 
Cashman,  Nora 
Castellano,  Bert 
Chasse,  Edmund 
Chrisman,  Lubi 
Cole,  Julia 
Davies,  Elsie 
Dengle,  Beulah 
Drinville,  George 
Edens,  Rufus 
Ferwerda,  Thys 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Goldizen,  Vere 
Haynie,  Agnes 
Jackson,  Richard 
Jones,  Jessie 
McCaughan,  Jennie 


Children  whose  deportment  has  not 
fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  dei^artments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 


The  Prayer  of  A  Horse 

To  thee,  m\/  mastci",  I  offer  my 
prayer: 

Feed  me,  water  and  care  for  me, 
and  when  my  day's  \v(jrk  is  done 
provide  me  with  a  slielter,  a  chean 
dry  bed  and  a  stall  wide  enoug'h  for 
me  to  lie  down  in  comfort. 

Talk  to  me.  Your  voice  often 
means  as  much  as  the  reins. 

Pet  me  sometimes,  that  I  may 
serve  you  the  niore  g'ladly  and  learn 
to  love  you . 

Do  not  jerk  the  reins  and  do  not 
whip  me  when  g'oing'  up  hill.  Never 
strike,  beat  me  or  kick  me  when  1  do 
not    understand    what    you  mean. 

Watch  me  and  if  I  fad  to  do  your 
bidding-,  see  if  something-  is  not 
wrong-  with  m.y  harness  or  feet. 

Examine  my  teeth  when  I  do  not 
eat;  I  may  have  an  ulcerated  tooth 
and  that,  you  know,  is  very  ])ainful. 

Do  not  tie  my  head  in  an  unnatural 


position  or  take  away  my  best  defense 
ag-ainst  flies  and  mosquitoes  by  cut- 
ting- off  my  tail,  and  finally,  oh  my 
master,  when  my  useful  streng-fh  is 
gfone,  do  not  turn  me  out  to  starve  or 
freeze,  or  sell  me  to  some  cruel  own- 
er to  be  slowly  tortued  and  starved 
to  death;  but  do  thou,  my  master,  take 
my  life  in  the  kindest  way  and  yonr 
God  will  reward  you  here  and  here- 
after. Consider  me  not  irreverent  if  I 
ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who  was 
born  in  a  stable.    Kxtl^Vl.--- Clipping . 

The  above  prayer  was  sent  in  by 
Mr.  Elias  T.  Dahl,  a  former  pupil. 
Mr.Dahl  is  a  carpenter  and  is  at 
present  employed  at  Grey  Cliff,  Mont. 
He  writes  that  he  has  plenty  of  work 
and  will  be  busy  till  Christmas,  at 
which  time  he  expects  to  visit  his 
alma  mater.  Mr.  Dahl  says  they 
recently  threshed  22  large  stacks  of 
grain- -four  of  oats  and  the  rest  of 
wheat,  that  the  yield  was  45  to  50 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and 
that  they  intended  to  hold  the  wheat 
till  the  price  reaches  a  dollar  a 
bushel. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  STORIES 

And  every  story  a  good  one.  They  are 
entertaining,  but  that  is  not  all  you  can  say 
about  them.  You  know  there  is  hardly  a 
periodical  pubHshed  that  is  not  full  of 
time-wasting  stories,  but  not  a  single  story 
in  The  Youth's  Companion  is  a  time 
waster.  The  stories  of  C.  A.  Stephens.  It 
would  be  hard  to  pick  out  one  from  which 
you  cannot  learn  something  useful  and  yet 
entertaining. 

Some  ot  The  Companion  stories  refresh 
your  knowledge  of  geography;  some  tell 
you  the  mysteries  of  chemistry,  some 
reveal  the  secrets  of  forestry  and  of 
general  farming.  They  cov^r  a  wide 
range.  They  are  chosen  with  an  eye  to 
the  possible  liking  of  every  member  of  a 
Companion  family — stories  of  vigorous 
action  and  stirring  adventure  for  boys, 
stories  of  college  life  and  domestic  vicisi- 
tudes  ior  girls,  stories  that  range  all  the 
way  from  sheer  drollery  to  deep  seriousness 
for  men  and  women.  There  are  no  stories 
quite  like  those  in  The  Companion. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  The  Com- 
panion as  it  is  to-day,  let  us  send  you 
sample  copies  and  the  Forecast  for  1916 

New  subscribers  who  send  $2.00  for  1916 
will  receive  free  a  copy  of  The  Companion 
Home  Calendar  for  1916,  in  addition  to  all 
the  remaining  1915  issues  from  the  time 
the  subscription  is  received. 
The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 


IDontana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


state  Board  of  Education 

Ex-Officio 

Gov.  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President 

Hon.  J.  B.  Poindexter,  Attorney  General 

Henry  A.  Davee,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Sec'y. 

APPOINTED 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
O.  W.  McConnell,  Helena 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
S.  D.  Largent,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
J.  C.  Smith,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Helena 
H.  H.  Swain,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Helena 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTKES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Sec'y,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Mae  Murphy,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 

LITERARY 

H.  E.  Thompson,  IJead  Teacher      Miss  Amv  Ridlen 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Kuth  Comp 

Miss  Vira  George  Miss  Rose  B.  Alcorn 

ART 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey 

LIBRARIAN 
H.  E.  Thompson 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
E.  V.  Keirp,  Director 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Ruth  Comp 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

Miss  Martha  Russell  J.  Adams  Morris 

MUSIC 

Miss  A.g:nes  Haugran,  Director 


MEDICAL  STAFF 
I.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville.  M.  D.,  Physician 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D,,  Ocuhst  &  Aurist 
Miss  C.  A.  Schindler,  Trained  Nurse 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A,,  President 
Mrs.  Margaret  Murray,  Matron 
Miss  Elizabeth  McConnell,  Girls'  Supervisor 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low,  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
Allen  Cleveland,  Teamster 

V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
Edwin  P.  Pierce,  Farmer 
John  Haak,  Dairyman 
John  Finerty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman 
and  Storekeeper 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 
instructors 
F.  J  Low,  Carpentry 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Chair  Caning  &  Hammock  Weav- 
Mrs.  M,  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science  (ing 
Miss  E.  McConnell,  Sewing 
John  Sullivan,  Piano  Tuning  and  Broom 

Making 


SCHOOL  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

officers  and  teachers 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 

Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Bernice  Christenson,  Teacher 
Miss  Marie  Driscoll,  Teacher 
Miss  Florence  Lovell,  Teacher 
Miss  Sylvia  Hogan,  Teacher 
Miss  Mollie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
M.  Eastlick,  Sloyd Teacher,  B.  Supv. 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  afiflication,  a,re  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  1170)  must  be  hied  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

►Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  (jf  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  officers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  eflect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  President,  the  change  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  m  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemei', 

President , 
Bonldci\  Moiiiauix 
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Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Boulder,  Montana 


Our  Toys,  Fancy  Procelain 
China,  and  Glassware  are  on 
Exhibition  Upstairs. 

You  will  find  suitable 
and  reasonable  presents. 

A  New  Line  of  Novelties,  Bags,  Tourist 
Sets,  Fancy  Stationery,  Jewelry,  Hand- 
kerchiefs, Fancy  Aprons,  and  Frames. 
A  Nice  Assortment  of  Gentlemen's 
Neckwear. 

Come  and  look  them  over. 

Chas.  H.  Vorck 

Boulder,  Montana 
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Montana's  First  Christmas 


A.  L.    Stone,   Dean  of 


THE      SCHOOI.      OF  JOURNALISM, 

OF  Montana 


University 


FOR  nearly  eighty  miles  after  it 
emerg-es  from  Hell  Gate 
canyon,  the  Missoula  river 
skirts  the  base  of  the  Bitter 
Root  mountains,  gaining-  in  volume 
and  in  picturesqueness  as  it  receives 
accessions  from  the  hundred  tribu- 
taries which  emerge  from  the  rocky 
rifts  in  the  magnificent  chain  of  peaks 
which  tower  above  it,  until  its  cur- 
rent blends  with  the  sparkling  flow 
of  the  vSt.  Regis  de  Borgia.  The 
beautiful  stream  here  changes  its 
course  from  the  general  westerly 
direction  which  it  has  followed,  turn- 
ing at  almost  right  angles  and, 
with  accelerated  speed,  dashing 
through  a  narrow  box  canyon  for 
twenty  miles.  In  this  canyon  the 
river  pours  over  tempestuous  preci- 
pices, plunges  between  rocky  walls  — 
foaming,  seething  swirling—  for 
nearly  the  entire  distance.  Then  its 
bed  broadens;  it  flows  betw^een  fertile 
fields;  it  becomes  a  placid,  almost 
mirror-like  river.  It  debouches  into 
the  beauty  of  Paradise  valley — rightly 
named  if  ever  spot  upon  earth  were 
rightly  named. 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  beauty 
of  Paradise  valley,  the  Missoula 
mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Pend  d' Oreille  or  Lower  P'lathead, 
whose  flow  here  is  mighty  mild, 
whose  color  is  either  blue  or  green, 
according  to  the  point  of  view,  but 
always  brilliant.  The  union  of  these 
splendid  streams  gives  the  Clark's 
Fork  of  the  Columbia,  through  with 
the  drainage  of  the  western  slope  of 
^'J  on  tan  a  finds  it.^  way  to  the  Pacific 


ocean.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of 
the  beauty-spots  of  Montana.  It  is  a 
glorious  place.  The  mountain  back- 
ground is  rugged  and  substantial. 
Great  shoulders  of  naked  rock  jut  out 
from  the  somber  green  cloak  of  pine 
which  covers  the  slopes  and  silver 
streams  form  sliining  threads  all 
through  the  fabric.  Broad  benches 
slope  away  from  the  abrupt  sides  of 
the  hills  and  in  turn,  pitch — often 
sudden!  y — down  to  the  level  of 
meadows  which  skirt  the  streams. 
There  are  groups  of  deciduous  trees 
upon  the  benches;  there  are  tall 
grasses  and  brilliant  flow^ers  in  the 
summer  time.  In  the  winter  the 
snow  banks  high  upon  the  mountain 
slopes;  there  is  considerable  upon 
But  the  valley  is 
bound.  It  is  like 
always. 

to  be  a  correct  state- 


the  bench  lands, 
not  often  snow 
spring  there, 
It  appears 


ment  that  the  first  buildings  erected 
by  white  man  in  the  territory  in- 
cluded in  the  present  boundaries  of 
Montana  were  constructed  in  the 
spring  of  1813  at  the  point  of  land 
between  these  two  rivers .  The  build- 
er was  Factor  McMillan  of  the  Astor 
fur  traders,  who  had  been  sent  in  land 
from  Astoria  to  establish  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Flatheads,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  good  ship  Beaver  at 
the  mouth  of  the  old  trading  post 
built  here,  but  we  have  an  accurate 
and  detailed  account  of  the  life  at 
the  post  and  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 
The  records  of  the  fur  com])any  es- 
tablish  the  fact  that  the  post  was 
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constructed  there;  it  was  known  as 
McMillan's  trading"  post.  A^  book, 
published  in  England  in  1817,  "Cox's 
Adevntures  on  the  Columbia  River," 
furnishes  a  graphic  description  of  the 
happenings  at  McMillan's  post  during- 
the  sojourn  of  the  writer  at  that 
place.  Also,  the  Flatheads  tell  of 
the  coming  of  McMillan.  For  years, 
before  he  came,  the  Flatheads  had 
been  getting  the  worst  of  it  in  their 
annual  engagements  with  the  Black- 
feet,  the  latter  having  been  able  to 
obtain  rifles  and  ammunition  from 
the  Missouri  river  nomadic  traders, 
while  the  Flatheads  were  yet  primi- 
tively armed.  The  advent  of  Mc- 
Millan brought  a  supply  of  arms  and 
powder  which  restored  the  prestige 
of  the  west-slope  Indians  and  enabled 
them  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  their 
foes,  for— -on  equal  footing — they 
were  better  fighters  and  braver  men 
than  their  eastside  enemies.  So  their 
tribal  records  show  the  turn  of  the 
tide  in  their  warfare  when  McMillan 
came. 

We  may,  then,  assume  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  that  the  first 
buildings  erected  in  Montana  by  white 
men  were  those  which  McMillan 
constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Missoula  river.  Their  site  was, 
latter,  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Flathead  Indian  reservation.  It  had 
for  years  been  one  of  the  meeting 
places  for  council  am.ong  the  Pend 
d'Oreilles.  The  upper  Pend 
d'Oreilles  spent  most  of  their  time  in 
the  Moiese  valley;  they  were  "horse" 
Indians  and  possessed  great  herds. 
The  Lower  Pend  d'Oreilles  had  their 
headquarters  in  the  Plains  valley; 
they  were  "canoe"  Indians  and  sub- 
sisted mainly  upon  fish.  They  seldom 
joined  in  expeditions  to  the  buffalo 
country.  They  obtained  their  skins 
by  trading;  they  were  not  good  riders. 
But  they  were  great  trappers  and 
their  store  of  beaver  and  mink  and 
other  desired  pelts  was  great.  They 
were  wealthy  and,  of  all  selish  tribes, 
they  had  suffered  less  in  warfare 
than  the  others,  on  account  of  their 
comparative  remoteness  from  the 
Blackfeet's  country. 

Cox,   the  Englishman   who  wrote 


the  book  which  has  been  mentioned, 
was  a  cabin  passenger  on  the  Astor 
ship  Beaver.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Astoria,  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  an  expedition  which  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  McMillan's  post  with  a 
general  stock  of  trading  supplies,  to 
replenish  the  post  and  to  bring-  back 
the  furs  taken  in  trade  from  the 
Indians.  The  journey  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Missoula  was  made  without 
incident,  except  that  the  party  was 
hard  put  for  meat  and  was  forced  to 
kill  some  of  its  horses.  There  was  a 
brief  pause  in  the  Spokane  country, 
but  no  other  stop  was  made  on  the 
march.  Cox  had  recieved  instruc- 
tions from  the  head  of  the  fur  company 
at  Astoria  which  ordered  him,  in  case 
he  was  forced  to  kill  any  of  his  horses, 
to  select  ttie  poorer  ones  for  slaug-hter. 
In  his  reminiscences.  Cox  admits 
that  he  disregarded  this  order  and 
when  a  horse  was  butchered,  it  was 
one  of  the  best  conditioned  in  the 
bunch.  He  didn't  think  emaciated 
steeds  would  make  good  eating. 
Aside  from  the  horse  meat  diet,  there 
was  nothing  on  the  journey  to  cause 
discomfort. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas, 
1813,  when  Cox  and  his  party  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Missoula  river 
and  presented  their  credentials  to  the 
factor  at  McMillan's  post.  The  build- 
ings of  the  post  consisted  of  a  good 
trading  store,  a  comfortable  house 
for  the  trader,  his  clerks  and  assist- 
ants. Here  Cox  and  his  companions 
established  themselves  for  the  winter. 

A  night's  rest  under  roof  was 
agreeable  to  the  travelers  and  they 
rose  early  on  Christmas  morning, 
refreshed  and  ready  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  day.  They  had  not  lost 
track  of  the  date  and  their  English 
habits  called  for  a  proper  observation 
of  the  holiday,  even  though  they 
were  in  a  wilderness  and  in  a  land 
where  Christmas  was  then  unknown 
and  unrecognized.  It  was  a  queer 
setting  for  a  Christmas  celebration — 
strange,  indeed,  to  the  men  from 
England  and  the  Altantic  states. 
But  they  had  the  Christmas  spirit  and 
they  had  brought  with  them,  also  ,some 
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of  the  Christmas  spirits  which  were 
in  those  days  considered  an 
indispensable  feature  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  great  holiday.  They 
were  cheerful  over  their  successful 
completion  of  the  long  march  through 
the  forests  and  the  snug  cabin 
furnished  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
tent  shelter  which  had  been  their 
protection  during  the  weeks  of  their 
slow  journey.  The  glow  of  the 
McMillan  fire  was  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  abence  of  some 
of  the  features  of  the  Christmas 
celebration  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  all  their  lives  and  they 
proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  the 
material  at  hand  and  to  crowd  all  the 
cheer  possible  into  the  day. 

Not  long  ago,  I  looked  over  the 
valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
and  thought  of  that  Christmas 
celebration  of  so  many  years  gone. 
It  seemed  to  me  then  that  the  Christ- 
mas celebration  in  Montana  then 
must  have  been  a  jolly  a£f  a  i  r  . 
Certainly  there  could  be  no  finer 
setting  for  such  an  event.  The 
valley  with  its  background  of  i^ine- 
clad  hills,  with  its  rivers  and  its 
broad  meadows,  with  all  its  natural 
beauty  and  with  pleasant  associations 
furnished  by  the  permanent  shelter 
and  the  warm  fire — the  valle^^  on 
that  Christmas  morning  almost  one 
hundred  3'ears  ago,  must  have  been 
a  place  indeed  in  which  to  observe 
the  Christmas  holiday.  I  could 
imagine  the  complete  satisfaction 
which  Cox  must  have  felt  in  sleeping 
under  a  roof,  even  if  that  roof  were 
in  an  entirely  new  place  and  amid 
surroundmgs  which  were  strange  to 
him. 

Montana  is  so  new  that  we  don't 
often  have  an  opportunity  to  write 
or  to  talk  of  events  more  than  fifty 
years  removed.  So  this  Christmas 
of  within  two  years  of  a  century  ago 
is  a  novel  theme.  This  was  almost 
fifty  years  before  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries came  to  Montana  with  the  true 
message  of  Christmas.  Possibly 
there  was  a  Bible  in  the  McMillan 
camp,  but  it  isn't  likely  that  it 
entered  to  any  great  extend  into  that 
first  Christmas  celebration.  There 


is,  I  take  it,  a  distinction  between  an 
observance  and  a  celebration,  and 
the  affair  at  McMillan's  camp  was 
probably  a  celebration.  We  know 
that  rum  played  an  important  part  in 
the  program,  though  it  was  not, 
evidently,  conspicious  enoug'h  to 
cause  the  celebration  to  become  any- 
thing like  an  orgy  as  far  as  the  white 
men  were  concerned.  Cox,  in  his 
book,  tells  us  enough  about  that 
celebration  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  day  was  orderly. 

When  Cox  and  his  companions 
reached  the  fort,  they  found  a  great 
camp  of  Indians  there.  These  were 
warriors  of  the  Flathead  tribes  who 
had  just  come  back  from  the  buffalo 
country  where  they  got  a  lot  of  hides 
and  won  a  decided  victory  over  the 
Blackfeet,  thus  avenging  a  disastrous 
defeat  the  year  before.  They  had 
brought  back  a  lot  of  Blackfeet 
captives,  men  and  women.  The 
Flathead s  had  been  in  camp  there 
for  a  few  days  when  Cox  came  with 
supplies  to  replenish  the  depleted 
stock  of  McMillan.  It  was  a  welcome 
arrival  on  that  account,  as  the 
tobacco  had  been  entirely  exhausted 
and  the  Indians  had  learned  to  like 
the  weed.  It  was  a  coincidence  that 
shaped  matters  so  that  the  Flatheads 
had  planned  to  torture  their  prisoners 
—  for  Christmas  day.  That  they 
were  persuaded  from  carrying  out  in 
full  their  program  of  torture,  is  what 
makes  me  believe  that  the  whites  did 
not  dip  too  deeply  into  the  rum. 

The  hunters  had  brought  in  some 
mountain  sheep  for  the  feast  of  the 
day  and  there  had  been  a  general 
distribution  of  tobacco.  From  his 
private  store  Cox  supplied  a  sack  of 
flour,  a  sack  of  rice,  a  generous 
supply  of  tea  and  coffee,  some  arrow- 
root and  fifteen  gallons  of  prime 
rum.  Here  was  the  material  for  the 
Christmas  celebration  as  Cox  had 
planned  it.  But  he  had  only  arrived 
the  night  before  and  he  did  not 
realize,  as  he  made  his  program  that 
Christmas  morning,  the  influence 
which  the  Indians  would  have  in 
upsetting  his  arrangements.  Their 
enthusiasm  came,  but  from  their  joy 
over  their' victory  and  their  elation 
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over  the  prospect  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  rifles  and  bullets  to  repeat 
the  defeat  of  the  Blackfeet  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  next  journey  across 
the  rang-e.  They  had  many  defeats 
and  indignities  to  avenge,  and  it  was 
their  nature  and  their  practice  to 
make  the  toture  of  their  captives 
atone  for  many  of  the  humiliations 
which  had  been  forced  upon  them. 
Indeed  the  captives  expected  no- 
thing" else,  for  they  had  tortured 
Flatheads  and  they  knew  that  torture 
was  the  inevitable  sequel  to  capture. 

In  this  book,  to  which  references 
has  already  been  made,  Cox  describes 
the  remarkable  experience  of  that 
first  Montana  Christmas.  He  tells 
how  his  expected  pleasure  was  spoiled 
by  the  Indians.  It  is  best  to  cjuote  his 
words;  they  are  graphic.  He  says: 
"We  spent  a  comparatively  happy 
Christmas,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
blazing  fire  in  a  room,  forgot  the 
suffering  we  had  endured  in  our 
dreary  progress  through  the  woods. 
There  was,  however,  in  the  midst 
of  our  festivies  a  great  drawback 
from  the  pleasure  we  should  other- 
wise have  enjoyed.  I  allude  to  the 
unfortunate  Blackfeet  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Flatheads.  Having 
been  informed  that  they  were  about 
to  put  one  of  their  prisoners  to 
death,  I  went  to  their  camp  to 
witness  the  spectacle.  The  man  was 
tied  to  a  tree,  after  which  they  heated 
an  old  barrel  of  a  gun  until  it  became 
red  hot,  with  which  they  burned  him 
on  the  legs,  thighs,  neck,  cheek  and 
stomach,  then  they  commenced  cut- 
ting the  flesh  from  about  the  nails, 
which  they  pulled  out,  and  next 
separated  the  fingers  from  the  hand, 
joint  by  joint.  During  the  perform  - 
ances ot  these  cruelties,  the  wretched 
captive  never  winced  and,  instead  of 
suing  for  mercy,  he  added  fresh 
stimulant  to  their  barbarous 
ingenuity  by  the  most  irritating- 
reproaches,  i^art  of  which  our 
interpreter  translated  as  follows: 
'My  heart  is  strong;  you  do  not  hurt 
me;  yon  cannot  hurt  me;  you  are 
fools;  you  do  not  know  how  to 
torture;  try  it  again;  I  do  not  feel 
any    pain    yet.      We    torture  your 


relatives  much  better,  because  we 
make  them  cry  out  like  little  children. 
You  are  not  brave;  you  have  small 
hearts;  you  are  afraid  to  fight.' 

"Then  addressing  one  Flathead  in 
particular,  the  captive  said:  'It  was 
by  my  arrow  that  you  lost  your  eye.' 
Upon  which  the  Flathead  darted  at 
him  and  in  a  moment  with  a  sharp 
knife  scooped  out  one  of  his  eyes,  at 
the  same  time  almost  cutting  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  in  two.  This  did 
not  stop  him;  with  his  remaining  eye 
he  looked  sternly  at  another  and  said: 
'I  killed  your  brother  and  I  scalped 
your  fool  of  a  father.'  The  warrior 
to  whom  this  was  addressed  instantly 
sprang  at  him  and  separated  the 
scalp  from  his  head.  He  was  then 
about  to  plunge  a  knife  into  his  heart 
when  he  was  told  bv  the  chief  to 
desist.  The  raw  skull,  the  bloody 
eyesocket  and  the  mutilated  nose 
presented  a  horrible  appearence,  but 
by  no  means  changed  his  note  of 
defiance. 

'"It  was  I';  said  he,  addressngthe 
chief,  'that  made  your  wife  a  prison- 
er last  fall  —  we  put  out  her  eyes,  we 
tore  out  out  her  tongue,  we  treated 
her  like  a  dog.'  The  chief  became 
incensed  and  the  moment  his  wife's 
name  was  mentioned;  he  seized  a  gun 
and,  before  the  last  sentence  was  end- 
ed, a  ball  from  it  passed  through  the 
brave  fellow's  heart  and  termi- 
nated his  sufi:erings.  Shocking, 
however,  as  this  dreadful  exhibition 
was,  it  was  far  exceeded  by  the 
atrocious  cruelties  practiced  upon  the 
female  prisoners.  We  remonstrated 
against  such  horrible  cruelties.  They 
responded  by  saying  the  Blackfeet 
treated  their  prisoners  in  the  same 
manner;  that  it  was  the  course  adopt- 
ed by  all  red  warriors  and  they  could 
not  think  of  giving  up  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  revenge  to  the  foolish 
and  womanish  feelings  of  white  men. 

"Shortl}'  after  this,  we  observed  a 
young  female  Jed  forth,  apparently 
not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  surrounded  by  the  old 
women,  who  were  conducting  her  to 
one  end  of  the  village,  whither  they 
were  followed  by  a  number  of  young- 
men.    Learning  their  intentions  to 
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torture  this  young  girl,  we  renewed 
our  remonstrances  but  received  near- 
ly  the  same  answer  as  before.  Find- 
ing them  still  inflexible  and  wishing 
to  adopt  every  means  in  our  power 
with  consistent  safety,  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  we  ordered  our  intepreter 
to  acquaint  them  that,  highly  as  we 
valued  their  friendship  and  much  as 
me  estemed  their  furs,  we  would  quit 
jtheir  country  forever  unless  they  dis- 
jcontinued  their  unmanly  and  dis- 
graceful cruelties  to  their  prisoners. 
This  had  the  desired  effect  and  the 
miserable  captive  was  led  back  to  her 
sorrowing  group  of  friends.  Our 
interference  was  rendered  nearly 
ineffectual  by  the  furious  old  priest- 
esses who  had  been  conducting  her 
to  sacrifice.  She  told  the  young 
warriors  they  were  cowards,  fools  and 
had  not  the  heart  of  fleas,  and  called 
them  in  the  name  of  their  sisters, 
mothers  and  wives  to  follow  the  steps 
of  their  forefathers  and  have  their 
revenge  on  the  Blackfeet.  They 
began  to  waver,  but  we  effected  not 
to  understand  what  the  old 
woman  was  saying.  We  told  them 
that  this  act  of  self-denial  on  their 
part  was  particularly  grateful  to  the 
white  men  and  by  it  they  would 
secure  our  permanent  residence 
among  them  and,  in  return  for  their 
furs,  they  would  be  furnished  with 
guns  and  ammunition  sufficient  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  their  old  enemies 
and  preserve  their  relativss  from 
being  made  prisoners.  This  decided 
the  doubtful  and  the  chief  promised 
faithfully  that  no  more  tortures  would 
be  inflicted  upon  the  prisoners,  which 
I  believe  was  rigidly  adhered  to,  at 
least  during  the  winter  of  1813." 

Thus  there  was  something  of  the 
real  spirit  of  Chaistmas  in  the  first 
Montana  celebration,  after  all.  Cox 
appears  to  have  acquired  some 
influence  over  the  Flatheads  by  his 
square  dealings  with  them.  Later  m 
that  winter,  he  persuaded  the  war 
chief  to  return  a  party  of  Blackfeet 
men  and  women  to  their  own  country. 
The  captives  were  furnished  with 
horses  and  dried  meat — for  which 
Cox  paid- -and  were  told  to  go  home. 
The  Blackfeet  did  not  imderstand  it, 


but  they  went.  The  Flatheads  were 
not  enthusiastic  over  the  decision  of 
the  chief,  but  they  wanted  to  be  sure 
of  the  supply  of  their  arms  and 
ammunition  and  they  did  not  dare  to 
antagonize  the  men  who  furnished 
them.  The  first  lesson  of  forbearance 
was  taught  to  the  Flatheads  on  this 
Christmas  day,  98  years  ago. 

This  is  a  strange  story — this  tale 
of  the  first  white  Christmas  in  Mont- 
ana— but  it  is  vouched  by  records 
which  are  unimpeachable.  The 
site  of  the  old  McMillan  post  is  all 
that  remains.  The  last  vestige  of  the 
ruins  of  those  old  log  cabins  has 
disappeared.  The  Flatheads  have 
lost  even  their  tribal  relations  now. 
But  the  two  great  rivers  yet  mingle 
their  \vaters  in  the  Paradise  valle3^ 
And  the  lesson  of  peace  and  good 
will  is  better  understood  than  it  was 
far  back  on  that  Christmas  day  when 
a  young  Englishman  sought  to  teach 
it  to  the  Indians  of  the  wilderness 
and  succeeded  to  a  degree  which  is 
surprising  when  we  consider  the 
conditi'^>ns  which  attended  the  effort. 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  though  he  had 
been  shocked,  he  enjoyed  his  Mont- 
ana Christmas  dinner  all  the  more  for 
having  exercised  the  Christmas 
spirit.  Thinking  it  over  I  am  inclined 
to  recall  what  I  said  abont  this 
incident  and  to  speak  of  Cox's  Christ- 
mas as  as  observance,  after  all,  and 
not  as  a  celehrsLtion .-- - Dece7nder  J9 1 2 . 
Reprinted  by  permission  from  ''Follow- 
ing Old  Trails. ' ' 


She  Silent  Voice 

(This  story  was  written  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  film  only  once.  No 
synopsis  of  the  story  had  been  read. 
—  Ed.) 

Franklin  Starr,  a  celebrated  musi- 
cian and  composer,  is  seen  pla}-- 
ingoneofhis  pieces  on  the  piano. 

His  mother,  who  is  hard  of  hear- 
ing, is  in  an  adjoining  room  listening 
to  his  music  through  an  audiphone. 

After  he  has  finished  the  selection 
he  goes  over  to  his  mother  and  chats 
with  her.  Heloise  Stuart,  a  friend 
of  the  Starrs  drops  in  to  give  some 
roses  to  Mrs.   Starr.    wStarr  plays  a 
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piece  for  her  on  the  piano,  and  when 
he  finishes,  Heloise  asks  him  if  he 
loves  his  art.  He  exclaims  that  he 
couldn't  live  without  music. 

A  month  later,  Starr's  mother  dies 
and  Starr  is  left  heartbroken.  In 
memory  of  his  mother  he  plans  to 
instroU  a  new  org-an  in  his  chnrch. 
He  g-ets  a  letter  from  the  minister 
asking-  him  to  play  for  the  congrega- 
tion upon  the  day  the  organ  is  ded- 
icated. He  places  the  letter  on  a 
table  near  a  large  portrait  of  his 
mother  and  goes  over  to  the  piano  to 
play  one  of  his  favorite  pieces.  While 
he  is  playing  he  loses  his  sense  of 
hearing,  and  when  the  truth  dawns 
upon  him,  that  he  has  become  deaf, 
he  is  crazed. 

At  the  same  time  Bacon  Springs, 
his  valet  and  confidant,  comes  in  with 
a  telegram  for  him.  When  he  sees 
Starr  pounding  on  the  piano  he  thinks 
he  is  mad.  He  approaches  him  from 
in  back  and  called  out  his  name. 
When  Starr  does  not  answer  becomes 
up  closer  and  taps  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  gives  him  the  telegram. 

The  telegram  says  that  Starr's 
relatives  are  coming  to  visit  him  and 
want  him  to  meet  them  at  the  pier. 
Starr  is  very  sensitive  about  his 
deafness  and  phones  to  his  cousin, 
Blair,  to  meet  them  instead. 

In  hopes  of  getting  his  hearing- 
back,  he  consults  his  family  physician. 
The  doctor  pronounces  his  case  help- 
less. Discouraged  he  refuses  to  meet 
his  relatives  when  they  arrive.  His 
cousin,  Blair,  thinks  his  nerves  are 
unstrung  and  suggests  a  trip  to  the 
mountains. 

Glad  of  the  idea  of  being  alone, 
Starr  takes  to  this  suggestion,  and 
with  his  valet.  Springs,  goes  to  Pine 
Crest. 

Marjorie  Winters,  Blair's  protege, 
is  asked  to  come  down  to  the  Starr 
residence  to  meet  Heloise' s  brother, 
Robert,  who  has  come  w^ith  Mildred 
Blair,  Starr's  cousin.  Marjorie  rec- 
ognizes Robert  as  the  man  to  whom 
she  was  engaged  in  Venice.  She  is 
not  as  fond  of  him  now  as  she  was 
then.  Marjorie  spends  most  of  the 
time  at  Pine  Crest. 

Starr  is  left  alone  to  note  the  sur- 
roundings and  furnishings    of  the 


cabin  while  Springs  puts  up  the 
horses.  All  at  once  there  appears 
before  him  his  old  self  seated  at  the 
piano  rendering  some  of  his  famous 
compositions.  The  self  concludes  the 
selection,  arises  from  the  stool,  faces 
him  and  mockingly  derides  him  be- 
cause of  his  deafness,  saying  that  he 
is  but  the  shell    of  his  former  self. 

Crazed  at  this  apparition  he  rushes 
out  of  the  cabin  and  goes  down  a 
slope.  When  he  is  half-way  down  he 
sits  down  in  a  dreamy  mood  to  brood 
over  his  affliction.  Some  m.en  have 
prepared  to  blast  a  portion  of  the 
hill.  They  have  lighted  the  fuse  and 
are  out  of  the  way  when  they  see 
Starr.  They  yell  with  their  might  but 
Starr  being  deaf  does  not  heed  and 
the  shock  of  the  explosion  sends  him 
rolling  down  the  hill  unconscious. 

Marjorie  who  has  been  out  riding 
sees  him  falling  and  she  and  the  men 
go  to  his  assistance.  They  carry  him 
to  the  hotel. 

Springs  has  discovered  Starr's 
disappearance  and  goes  to  look  for 
him.  He  finds  Robert  in  good  hands 
and  regaining  consciousness. 

Marjorie  speaks  to  Starr  but  he 
cannot  comprehend  what  she  says  so 
Springs  plays  ears  for  Starr.  Starr 
has  been  studying  lip  reading,  and 
through  constant  practice  is  able  to 
easily  understand  everything  that 
Springs  says  to  him. 

Starr  falls  in  love  with  Marjorie, 
and  the  old  despondency  gives  way 
to  joy  in  life.  He  enjoys  Marjorie 's 
company  and  they  spend  hours  to- 
gether strolling  through  the  woods. 
Starr  learns  to  read  lips  well,  and 
she  has  little  difficulty  in  commun- 
icating with  him. 

One  day  Majorie  comes  upon  an 
unprotected  nest  of  birdlings.  She 
sees  a  snake  crawling  over  the  bushes 
intent  upon  making  a  meal  of  the 
birdies.  She  calls  Starr's  attention 
to  it,  and  he  takes  the  snake  by  tlie 
back  of  the  neck,  removes  it  from  the 
bushes  and  lets  it  go  upon  the  grass, 
explaining  to  Marjorie  that  it  is  only 
followiuii"  its  natural  tendency. 

Shortly  after  this  Starr  gets  a 
a  letter  from  Blair,  Marjorie's  guard- 
ian, saying  that  through  speculation 
with  Marjorie's  funds,  slie    has  now 
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become  peniless.  Starr  writes  Mar- 
jorie  a  note  and  leaves  Pine  Crest  at 
once.  Starr  becomes  Marjorie's 
guardian,  and  arranges  with  the 
lawyers  that  Marjorie  is  to  never 
know  that  she  has  lost  her  fortune. 

One  day  Marjorie  comes  to  the 
Starr  house  to  see  about  the  condition 
of  her  estate.  She  meets  Robert 
Stuart  who  is  very  fickle.  He  has 
recently  become  engaged  to  Mildred 
Blair,  but  he  does  not  love  Mildred 
as  much  as  he  does  Marjorie. 

Marjorie  and  Starr  soon  are  mar- 
ried and  are  happy.  Starr  loves  his 
wife  and  in  hopes  of  regaining  his 
hearing  he  secretly  consults  special- 
ists. At  the  same  time  wishing  Mar- 
jorie to  enjoy  society  he  lets  Robert 
act  as  her  escort.  Robert  tries  to 
get  Marjorie  to  leave  Starr  and  go 
with  him,  but  she  refuses.  Robert 
through  his  constant  attentions  al- 
ienates somewhat  Marjorie's  affec- 
tions for  Starr.  She  fears  to  have 
children  lest  they  will  inherit  Starr's 
deafness.. 

At  last  Starr  catches  Robert  trying 
to  embrace  Marjorie.  He  loses  con- 
trol of  himself  and  having  almost 
choked  Robert  to  death,  forces  him 
to  leave  the  house.  Angry  at  Mar- 
jorie he  declares  that  in  name  only 
are  they  man  and  wife.  Marjorie 
leaves  the  house. 

Starr's  faith  iu  God,  religion  and 
love  has  been  shattered  and  he  vows 
to  turn  good  to  evil  and  beaut}'  to 
ugliness. 

Springs  and  Starr  go  to  Starr's 
rooms  above  the  city  park.  They 
view  the  country  and  true  to  his  vow 
Starr  looks  at  the  ugly  side  ot  every- 
thing. Springs  talks  of  the  beauty 
of  nature.  Through  the  small  end 
of  a  pair  of  poweful  field  glasses  they 
view  the  city  park.  Starr  tells 
Springs  to  reverse  the  glasses  and  he 
sees  the  police  ordering  loungers  off 
the  grass,  pass  by  a  man  who  has 
just  been  beaten  and  robbed,  and 
order  a  drunken  couple  from  the 
])ark.  Starr  sees  a  consumptive  cou- 
ple on  one  of  the  benches.  He  reads 
their  lips,  and  finds  they  are  praying 
to  God  for  help.  He  is  touched  and 
sends  vSprings  down  witli  a  note  off- 
ering  <'issistance.    Thev  send  back 


their  thanks  to  the  "one  who  has 
played  God  for  an  instant."  Tnis 
sentence  startles  Starr  and  is  the 
means  of  his  regaining  the  old  faith 
in  God.  He  returns  to  his  residence 
and  has  surgeons  to  see  if  they  can 
restore  his  hearing.  They  succeed 
at  last  by  an  operation  in  restoring 
the  lost  sense.  Starr's  joy  knows  no 
bounds. 

The  consumptive  couple  now  fully 
recovered  have  come  to  thank  him 
for  what  be  has  done  for  them. 
They  are  overjoyed  to  find  that  Starr 
can  hear,  and  tell  him  that  they  have 
constantly  prayed  that  he  might  get 
back  his  hearing. 

Marjorie's  faith  in  her  husband  is  so 
strong  that  she  lingers  about  the 
premises.  One  day  she  determines 
to  go  up  and  ask  forgiveness. 
Robert,  who  has  just  broken  his 
engagement  to  Mildred,  goes  to  the 
Starr  home  intending  by  threats  to 
make  Marjoie  become  his  wife.  He 
meets  her  just  outside  of  Starr's 
rooms,  and  tells  her  that  he  will  tell 
Starr  of  their  relations  in  Venice  if 
she  does  not  promise  to  go  away  with 
liim.  Starr  hears  them  talking  and 
after  listening  for  a  while  throws 
open  the  door. 

Robert  tries  to  make  good  his 
threat,  but  Starr  interrupts  him  by 
saying  that  he  has  heard  all  that  Avas 
said,  Robert  slinks  shamefacedly  out 
of  the  house. 

Starr  takes  Marjorie  into  his  room 
and  recalls  the  incident  of  the  un- 
protected birdlings  in  their  nest,  and 
adds  that  Robert  like  the  snake  was 
following  his  natural  tendency. 

The  story  closes  with  Starr  again 
playing  on  his  favorite  instrument 
with  Marjoice  kneeling  at  his  side. 

Julia  Cole,  7^en//i  Grade. 
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Our  trip  lo  Helena 

Our  basketball  team,  left  for  Helena 
on  Saturday  morning,  Dec.  4,  to  play 
basketball  with  the  first  team  of  the 
Wesleyan  University.  Four  of  our 
teachers  and  our  nurse  were  on  the 
same  train.  The  Jefferson  County 
{Continued  on  page  16.) 
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The  War  Blinded  Soldiers 
in  England 

We  think  it  mig-ht  be  interesting- 
to  our  readers  to  know  what  is  being- 
done  in  England  for  soldiers  who 
have  lost  their  sight  in  the  trenches, 
so  we  are  running  excerpts  from  an 
excellent  article  on  the  subject  by 
C.  Arthur  Pearson,  chairman  of  the 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors'  care 
committee,   which  appeared  in  the 

Braille  Review. 

There  are,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
forty-one  soldiers  who  have  reached  this 
country  from  the  front  with  their  eye- 
sight fatally  damaged,  and  these  indue 
two  ofihcers— both  Irishmen— and  two  Bel- 
gians, whom  we  are  glad  to  treat  on  an 
equality  with  the  British  soldier.  We  of 
this  country  owe  much  to  the  fighting  men 
of  Belgium,  and  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
for  those  of  them  who  have  been  blinded 
to  be  given  adequate  attention  at  home. 

As  all  the  readers  of  The  Braille  Review 
probably  know,  we  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent  Park, 
for  our  headquarters.  The  house,  which 
has  been  generously  lent  us  by  Mr.  Otto 
Kahn,  the  distinguished  American  banker, 
is  of  magnificent  proportions  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
being  used.  It  lends  itself  to  the  forma- 
tion of  separate  quarters  for  officers,  and 
contains  a  very  spacious  ball-room  which 
will  be  used  as  a  lounge  and  entertain- 
ment-hall 

St.  Dunstan's  is  surrounded  by  fifteen 
acres  of  private  gardens  and  grounds, 
Irom  which  a  gate  leads  into  the  wide 
expanse  of  Regent's  Park.  An  arm  of  the 
large  Regent's  Park  lake  runs  into  the 
gardens,  thus  rendering  easy,  rowing,  to 
my  mind,  the  best  exercise  for  blind  people. 

The  out-houses  and  stables,  are  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  temporary 
training-rooms  and  workshops 

The  occupations  which  are  being  taught 
here  are:  Carpentry;  Boot  Repairing; 
Mat-Making;  Basket-Making;  Tele- 
phone Operating;  Massage;  Poultry 
Farming,  and  M\rket  Gardening,  Etc. 

A  special  fund  has  been  raised  with 
which  to  supply  the  men  with  typewriters 
and  other  apparatus,  and  also  to  pay  the 
traveling  expenses  and  board  and  lodging 
of  near  relatives  who  live  in  the  country, 
and  who  are  invited  periodically  to  spend 
a  few  days  close  to  their  husbands,  sons 
or  brothers. 

Further,  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  a  seaside  home  which  it  has 
lately  established  at  Brighton. 

This  home,  which  is  comfortable  and 
convenient  will  be  used  as  a  convalescent 


resort  for  men  who  require  a  period  of 
rest  after  being  discharged  from  the 
hospital.  It  will  also  be  used  as  a  holiday 
and  week-end  resort. 

The  training  of  the  blinded  soldier  is  not 
confined  to  industrial  pursuits.  All  the 
men  are  learning  to  read  and  write  Braille, 
and  in  most  cases  are  makiag  remarkably 
quick  progress.  They  learn  typewriting, 
too,  and  are  given  lectures  on  interesting 
subjects  by  the  leading  experts  of  the  day. 

Considerations  of  space  prevent  m  y 
dwelling  upon  the  happy  conditions  under 
which  our  community  here  lives  A  cheer- 
ier set  of  fellows  it  has  never  been  my  good 
fortune  to  meet,  and  the  kinkness  of  many 
friends  in  taking  them  for|walks  and  motor 
drives,  and  providing  them  with  flowers, 
fruit  and  other  luxuries  is  unending. 

The  ladies  belonging  to  voluntary  aid 
detachments  who  look  after  them,  do 
much  to  make  their  lives  bright  and 
happy. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  perfection  of  the  plans  which  have 
been  made,  but  I  do  venture  to  say  that 
no  blmd  men  have  ever  been  given  so 
grand  an  opportunity  of  making"  good  in 
the  world  as  is  afforded  to  these. 

Who  will  deny  that  no  trouble  or  exp- 
ense can  repay  them  for  the  sacifice  which 
they  have  made  in  defending  our  homes 
and  upholding  the  honor  of  the  British 
flag. 


William  Culien  Bryant  Society 

Minutes  for  Nov.  20,  1915 

The  William  Ciillen  Bryant  So- 
ciety held  its  le.o'ular  meetino' 
Nov.  20.  The  roll  was  called  and  all 
the  members  were  present  except 
vSophia  Oppel,  who  was  sick.  After 
the  roll  call,  the  minutes  for  the  pre- 
vious meeting-  were  read  and  stood 
approved.  After  the  reading'  of  the 
minutes  a  very  interesting-  program 
was  rendered  which  was  as  follows; 
Violin  solo,  David  Knox;  recitation. 
Herman  Spoelder;  piano  solo,  Cora 
Rusten;  recitation,  Clyde  Troutman; 
piano  solo,  May  Roobol.  After  ?he 
prog-ran  was  rendered,  the  critic's 
report  was  heard  and  was  favorable. 

As  there  was  no  business  to  come 
before  the  society,  it  then  adiourned 
until  Dec.  4,  1915. 

Minutes  FOR  Dec.  4,  1915. 

The  William  Culien  Br3  ant  Society 
held  its  regnlar  meeting     Dec.  4. 

The  roll  was  called  and  all  mem- 
bers   responded   with   suitable  quo- 
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tations.  After  the  roll  was  called 
the  minutes  for  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  stood  approved. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  a 
very  interesting  program  was  render- 
ed. It  was  as  follows;  Piano  solo, 
Sophia  Oppel;  recitation,  Harley 
Knox;  piano  solo,  Barrel  Roobol; 
recitation,  Sam  Shaver;  vocal  solo, 
Marguerite  Carney. 

After  the  program  the  critic's 
report  was  heard  and  was  favorable. 

The  president  then  asked  if  there 
was  any  business  to  come  before  the 
society.  It  was  decided  to  have  a 
mock  trial  Jan.  1,  1916.  The 
president  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  charge  of  this.  As  there  was 
no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  society,  it  then  adjourned  until 
Dec.  18,  1915. 

Clyde  Troutman,  Secy. 


Local  News 

May  Roobol  and  David  Knox,  Reporters 

David  Knox  has  begun  his  lessons 
on  the  clarinet. 

Hugh  Shields  had  his  picture  taken 
and  sent  several  of  them  home. 

Last  time  May  Roobol  weighed 
132  lb.,  and  she  is  still  growing 
taller. 

Darrel  Roobol  is  very  proud  of  the 
reading  glass  which  Dr.  Donovan 
sent  him. 

Fay  Knox  is  taking  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  her  music  and  is  getting 
along  nicely. 

Harold  Ferguson  received  a 
Thanksgiving  card  from  his  friend. 
Miss  Anderson. 

Herman  Spoelder,  Harley  Knox 
and  Sam  Shaver  have  joined  the 
party  of  skaters. 

Sophia  Oppel's  brother,  Teddy  has 
sent  her  two  boxes  of  candy  during 
the  past  month. 

Violet  Roobol  and  Birdella  Ellis 
are  the  leaders  in  Miss  Liliard's 
gymnasium  class. 

The  girls  all  had  a  good  time 
Thanksgiving  and  nearly  all  of  them 
received  packages. 

Hugh  Shields  received  his  long 
looked  for  "diviinity  fudge"  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 


Mattoon  Old  Horse  hasl  bought  a 
pair  of  skates  and  is  enjoying  skating 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Marguerite  Carney  hopes  to  soon 
have  a  typewriter  of  her  own.  „  Her 
uncle  Lawrence  in  Honolulu  has 
promised  her  one. 

Cora  Rusten  gets  more  letters 
than  any  other  girl  in  the  depart- 
ment. She  has  many  friends  in  her 
old  home  at  Bathgate. 

Several  of  our  pupils,  George  Ellis, 
Harold  Agge,  i  Ernest  Watt,  and 
Clyde  Troutman  took  part  on  he 
Thanksgiving  program. 


Jltstice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
of  the  United  States  supreme  court 
in  a  recent  decision  said:  "The 
defendant  kicked  against  this." 
Purists  are  charging  him  with' use  of 
slang  where^  and  whenlit'^  is 't  not  in 
good  taste.  To  this  charge  he  deigns 
no  reply,  even  an  informal  Tone. 
Why  should  he?  It  is  true  he  might 
have  said  "protested"  or  "objected." 
But  why?  "Kick"  has  long  been 
used  to  sum  up  personal  resistance  to 
anything  supposed  to  be  adverse  to 
personal  welfare  or  desire.  It  is  so 
used  in  the  Bible.  Wycliffe  in  1388, 
Latimer  in  1549,  and  others  of  the 
British  divines  found  the  word 
expressive  when  describing  oppo- 
sition; and  Tennyson,  Freeman  and 
Besant  of  latter-day  authors  have 
been  equally  free  to  employ  the  term 
when  wishing  to  express  the  same 
thought.  "  Selected. 


Swimming  in  Colleges 

The  trustees  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University  recently  announced  that  from 
this  year  swimming  would  be  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  institution.  Every 
student,  unless  excused  for  sufficient  reason, 
is  to  be  required  to  take  swimming  lessons, 
under  competent  instructors.  The 
announcement  of  this  departure  created 
wide  and  universally  favorable  comment. 

Princeton  University  promptly  followed 
the  example  of  Washington  and  Lee  and 
the  Princeton  trustees  now  announce  that  a 
further  step  will  be  taken  and  a  compulsory 
course  .  .  .  will  be  added.  Every 
educational  institution  which  has  made 
learning  to  swim  compulsory  on  the  part 
of  its  students  should  follow  the  example 
of  Princeton. — Sel. 
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Xmas  time  is  almost  here  and  is 
being-  looked  forward  to  with  keen 
anticipation  by  our  boys  and  girls. 
The  boys  are  working'  whenever  they 
can  for  extra  spending-  mouey  and 
the  girls  may  be  seen  cautiously 
sewing-  at  most  any  time — f  a  n  c  y 
pieces  for  friends,  we  suspect. 

Christmas  with  us  is  likely  to  be  a 
happy  one  if  we  can  g'ct  rid  of  our 
sickness.  Presents  have  come  in 
from  two  or  three  entirely  new  sour- 
ces this  year,  mention  of  which  will 
be  made  next  month;  and  by  the 
looks  of  the  number  and  size  of  the 
children's  packages  already  in,  our 
cliildren  should  be  well  remembered. 


Like  many  other  people,  all  over 
the  country,  we  are  having-  a  siege  of 
the  'grippe,  though  just  at  present 
the  worst  seems  to  be  over.  Two  of 
the  boys  who  started  with  this  disease, 
developed  cases  of  pneumonia  and 
were  pretty  sick  boys  for  a  time,  but 
they  are  better  now  and  well  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 

As  soon  as  sickness  appeared  in 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  departments,  we 
cut  of  communications  largely  from 
the  department  for  Backward  Child- 
ren, and  so  far  nothing  serious  in 
the  line  of  colds  or  'grippe  has  shown 
up  there. 

The  school  work  in  the  depart- 
ments for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  has 
been  sadly  broken  into,   by  the  ill- 


ness of  so  many  pupils,  and  even 
two  or  three  teachers,  but  we  hope 
that  by  the  time  this  reaches  the 
parents  we  will  be  running-  normally 
ag-ain. 

Parents  need  feel  no  alarm  until 
notified  for  as  soon  as  a  child  be- 
comes seriously  sick  we  write,  and  if 
dang-erously  so,  we  wire  or  'phone; 
so  'no  news"  will  mean  "g'ood 
news." 


Our  Friends  Honored 

Prof.  John  Deitrich,  superintend- 
ent of  the  schools  of  Helena  has  been 
hornored  by  the  teachers  of  Mont- 
ana in  being-  placed  in  the  presidency 
of  the  Montana  State  Teachers' 
Association.  Prof.  Deitrich  gave  a 
very  able  address  at  our  closing- 
exercises  last  June. 

Mr.  John  F.  Davies,  librarian  of 
the  Butte  Public  Library  was  made 
the  president  of  the  library  association 
of  the  state.  Mr.  Davies  is  well 
known  to  us,  having  paid  us  frequent 
visits  and  kindly  given  us  the  benefit 
of  his  advice  and  experience  in  the 
cataloging  and  selecting  of  the  books 
for  our  library. 

We  congratulate  Prof.  Deitrich 
and  Mr.  Davies  upon  the  receipt  of 
their  well-merited  honors  and  the 
associatons  upon  their  choice  of  such 
able  men  to  be  their  guiding  spirits. 


Letters  To  Sii.ota  Claus 

All  the  children  of  the  deaf  depart- 
ment wrote  letters  to  Santa  Claus, 
stating  what  they  desired  him  to  bring 
them  for  Christmas.  These  letters 
have  been  gone  over  by  President 
Menzemer  and  received  his  signa- 
ture after  requests  for  unreasonable 
things,  fruits  and  sweetmeats  had 
been  cut  out.  These  letters  to  Santa 
were  then  enclosed  m  tlie  monthly 
letters  home,  so  that  they  would 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  liomefolks' 
selection  of  presents  that  would  most 
please  the  children.  The  fruits  and 
sweetmeats  were  cut  out  because  the 
institution  furnishes  them  in  abund- 
ance and  because  they  do  not  ship 
well.  Many  beautiful  sentiments 
were  expressed  in  the  letters.  They 
were  unselfish  letters.     Many  wrote 
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Santa  a  friendly  letter,  such  as  we 
know  he  will  be  glad  to  receive, 
simply  stating-  that  anything  he 
brought  them  would  be  acceptable. 
In  many  of  the  letters  Santa  _  was 
requested  to  be  sure  and  remember 
the  children  of  the  warring  nations 
of  Europe,  and  to  tr}^  and  make  their 
Christmas  bright  and  happy.  There 
was  not  a  selfish  or  pessimistic  letter 
in  the  fifty  or  more.  They  breathed 
the  true  spirt  of  Christma3--of  cheer- 
fulness    contentment    and  thought 

for  others. 



Moving  Picture  Pool  Again 

The  editorial  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Leader  on  a  "Moving 
Picture  Pool"  was  reprinted  by  the 
Arkansas  Optic  of  Dec.  1  with  the 
following  comments.  ' 

This  is  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration 
and  should  receive  the  encouragement  and 
widest  publicity  of  1.  p.  f.  However,  the 
subject  of  a  moving  picture  pool  was 
discussed  at  a  recent  convention  of 
instructors  for  the  deaf  but  nothing 
definite  was  accomplished.  Moving 
pictures  of  an  educational  character 
convey  much  valuable  information;  they 
are  a  diversion  from  the  irksome  duties  of 
every  day  school  life,  a  part  that  requires 
no  coaching  from  the  teacher,  and  pupils 
drink  it  with  ecstasy. 

Each  time  after  the  show  is  over 
you  can  see  the  children  saying  "I  do 
wish  the  films  hadn't  been  so  silly." 
Of  course  from  even  silly  films 
amusem.ent  can  be  had  and  language 
developed,  but  more  real  enjoyment 
better  language,  and  useful  know- 
ledge could  be  gleamed  from  sensible 
playlets  of  human  interest,  scenarios 
of  the  fairy  tales  and  famous  books, 
scenes  of  travel,  pictures  of  indus- 
tries, and  films  of  animal  and  plant 
hfe. 

Lets  go  after  ihis  pool  in  earnest. 
Come  up  with  suggestions  1.  p.  f. 

The  Pictures  Helped 
The  subject  was  tobacco.  Some 
leaves  of  the  weed  had  been  shown 
the  class.  (  The  teacher  was  telling 
in  signs  the  story  of  the  planting, 
cultivation,  harvesting,  curing,  and 
uses  of  the  plant.  The  pupils  were 
laboriously  interpreting  by  turns  at 
the  board  the  grai)hically  pictured 
sentences  into  written  English.  The 
teacher  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether 


the  pupils  were  grasping  the  story,  as 
tobacco  culture  was  entirely  foreign 
to  their  environment.  A  girl  in  the 
class  held  up  her  hand,  "I  under- 
stand; your  story  is  clear.  Last 
summer  I  saw  a  film  entitled  'Tobac- 
co Culture'."  The  lesson  proceeded, 
the  little  girl  clarifying  points  by  ex- 
plaining in  language  her  companions 
could  grasp  tobacco  culture  as  she 
had  seen  it  in  the  movies.  In  the 
test  on  the  lesson  the  following  Mon- 
day the  little  girl  handed  in  the  best 
paper.  Had  the  pictures  helped? 
Why  not  a  moving  picture  pool  so 
we  could  have  all  helpful  pictures? 

Dan,  the  institution  mascot,  with 
his  prognathous  jaw,  his  sleek  brown 
coat  and  stubby  tail,  is  dead. 

While  lying  on  the  floor  near  the 
radiator  in  his  master's,  the 
president's,  apartments  Sunday 
forenoon  Dec.  12  calmly,  peacefully 
and  u noticed  he  passed  from  the  sleep 
of  restoration  to  the  lethargy  of  death. 
In  the  morning  he  had  greeted  his 
master  in  hearty  good  fellowship,  but 
at  noon  the  lifeless  limbs  laj^  still  and 
there  was  no  joyous,  eager  response 
to  the  master's  call. 

Dan  had  a  goiter,  and  the  effects 
of  this  may  have  stilled  the  beating 
heart. 

AVe  know  not  if  there  be  close 
relatives  to  mourn  thy  loss,  but  there 
is  a  warm  and  vacant  spot  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  with  whom 
thou  roinped;  of  the  youths  and 
maidens  whose  hats  and  pillows  thou 
stole  and  held  on  to  with  tenacious 
grip  enticing  them  to  merry  chases; 
of  the  men  whose  cigar  ashes  thou 
lapped  up;  and  of  thy  master  and 
mistress  whose  faithful,  devoted  and 
protecting  cornpanion  thou  hadst 
been  from  thy  puppyhood  days. 

Dan,  thou  w-ho  so  kept  to  the  di- 
vine plan  for  thy  existence,  reacting 
to  thy  natural  impulses,  employing 
but  perverting  not  thy  native  talents, 
may  it  be  with  us  when  the  coursing 
blood  shall  flow  no  more  that  we  may 
have  at  least  partially  as  consistent- 
ly as  thou  adhered  to  the  Master's 
wishes. 

Dan,  requiescat  in  pace  in  thy  grave 
behind  thy  master's  house! 


o 

[Lao  Qc 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


The  Impostor 

J.  S.  L. 

Has  a  young  man  begging  money 
To  your  front  door  ever  come 

With  a  tale  of  woe  and  sickness 

Claiming  to  be  deaf  and  dumb? 

Mark  him!    He's  a  rank  impostor, 
Faking,  deafness  you  can  bet! 

Never  have  I  seen  deserving 

Deaf-mutes  go  round  begging  yet. 

With  a  mournful  look  he'll  greet  you,— 

Hypocrite  of  deepest  dye, 
Every  motion  studied  acting, 

Every  word  he  says  a  lie. 

Basest  of  unworthy  beggars. 

Earth  1  doubt  has  any  worse 

Than  the  leech  who  leigns  misfortune 
Just  to  fill  any  empty  purse. 

Human  leech  he  is  most  surely, 

Social  parasite  that  preys 
Not  on  social  substance  only. 

But  on  sympathy  he  plays. 

Gives  the  deaf  a  false  position, 
(This  it  is  that  mostly  hurts.) 

Yank  him  to  the  nearest  justice. 
Help  us  give  him  his  deserts. 

—  T/ie  Silent  Worker. 


Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Julia  A.  Cole,  Reporter 

Christmas  time  is  nearing  ! 
Needles  are  fl3ang-inthe  g-irls'  ball. 
Roberta  Trask  is  trying-  to  learn  to 
crochet. 

About  half  of  the  girls  received 
Thanksgiving-  boxes . 

Lubi  Chrisman  is  learning  some  new 
thing's  in  the  sewing  room. 

Fern  Remberg  and  Emily  West- 
brook  are  inseparable  companions. 

Fern  Reinberg  received  some  lovely 
red  carnations  from  her  tn  o  t  h  e  r 
recently. 

Fern  Young-  gets  an  average  of 
about  five  letters  and  cards  a  week 
from  home. 

Mary  Bubnash  and  May  Yaeger 
have  crocheted  some  pretty  articles 
for  Christmas. 

Julia  Cole's  folks  have  gone  on  a 
trip  East.  They  expect  to  return 
before  Christmas. 

Lena  Bladow  had  her  adenoids 
removed  by  Dr.  Donovan  during  one 
of  his  regular  visits. 

Agnes  Haynie  is  awful  proud  be- 


cause she  is  a  member  of  the  wait- 
ing- force  in  the  dining  room. 

Elsie  Davies  loves  to  henpeck  the 
boys  at  her  table  and  she  is  sorry  she 
must  soon  join  the  waiting  force. 

Effie  Olson  was  surprised  that  her 
brother,  Arthur,  took  up  a  voyoge 
on  the  sea  of  matrimony  on  Nov.  27. 

Those  having-  birthdays  r  in  Dec- 
emeber  are  Otta  Novegoski,  Dec.  13; 
Sophia  Budech,  Dec.  14;  and  Blanche 
Spaur,  Dec.  19. 

Sophia  Budech  and  Beulah  Dengle 
felt  honored  when  Miss  McConnel  let 
them  help  her  serve  the  P^arnest 
Workers'  Club  oq  Dec.  4. 

Mary  McCoy  is  already  contemplat- 
ing- upon  g'oing-  to  Kalispell  for  the 
summer.  If  she  is  not  fickle,  she  is 
likely  to  stick  to  this  plan. 

Fay  Redmond's  birthday  fell  on 
Nov.  27.  She  received  a  box  of 
g-oodies  from  home  and  g-enerously 
shared  it  with  the  little  children. 

Nora  Cashman,  Lilly  Mattson  and 
Janie  Pearce  are  all  looking-  forward 
to  a  pleasant  Christmas,  likewise 
Annie  Pierce  and  Jennie  McCaug'han. 

Rosetta  Nelson  expected  a  visit 
from  her  fatlier  and  sister  about  the 
last  of  November,  but  owing  to  inter- 
ruptions they  w^ere  unable  to  visit  her. 

Olive  Goldizen  likes  to  tell  silly 
stories  in  school  so  she  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  the  boys, 
who  easily  laughs  heartily,  laugh  till 
his  sides  ache. 

Bessie  McPherson  was  sorry  to  hear 
that  her  niOther  was  down  with  small 
pox.  Bessie's  brothers  and  sisters 
are  staying-  with  their  aunt  until  the 
quarantine  is  lifted. 

Mary  Ann  Savers  is  wMnning  favors 
since  Thanksgiving"  w^hen  she  proved 
that  she  was  an  adept  at  waltzing. 
She  will  have  a  pretty  slim  chance  of 
becoming-  a  wall  flower. 


Local  News  From  the  Boys'  Side 

Glenn  A.  Preston,  Reporter 

Will  you  be  glad  to  see  your  old 
friend,  Santa  Claus? 

Lenny  Brown  has  been  inoroving 
a  lot  in  pla^'ing  basket  ball. 
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Peter  Piero  received  a  letter  from 
his  father.  He  was  delighted. 

Harold  Brandt  more  than  appreci- 
ated a  new  overcoat  from  home. 

Earl  Twiss  is  improving-  a  lot  in 
art.  He  has  drawn  many  pretty 
pictures. 

Guy  Waters  is  the  only  pal  who 
always'^elps  Mr.  Menzemer  to  freeze 
the  ice  cream. 

John  Nag-el,  a  new  comer  of  six 
has  been  enlisted  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  boys. 

Thys  Ferwerda,  our  tallest  kid,  is 
getting  fond  of  playing-  basket  ball 
and  cross  tag-. 

Henry  Patrick  made  a  lot  of  coin 
dining-  Thank sg-iving-  time  by  cutting- 
the  boys'  hair. 

Tom  Big-  Spring-  claimed  that  he 
certainly  enjoyed  Thanksgfiving- 
dinner  a  great  deal. 

Jacob  Berreth's  mother  was  sum- 
moned on  the  16  th  ult.  we  extend 
to  him  our  sympatly. 

Edwin  Seller  is  called  a  "3^outh" 
because  he  is  the  only  kid  who  wears 
his  coat  during-  the  school  days. 

Edmund  Chasse  has  been  reading- 
several  g-ood  books.  He  is  g-etting- 
more  fond  than  ever  of  reading-. 

Robert  Baumgarnter  is  getting- 
crazy  over  sliding:  down  the  fire 
escape.  He  maybe  found  at  it  every 
day. 

Wm.  Hohz  g-ot  a  nice  package 
from  home  containing-  a  boy  scout 
book,  a  pair  of  skates  and  edibles. 

Wm  Yaeger's  chief  ambition  is  to 
learn  words;  he  is  constantly  asking- 
his  elders  the  names  of  things  he  sees, 

Bert  Castellano,  our  "  Kandy  Kid" 
always  discusses  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  disting'uished  actor  of  the 
movies. 

Clarnce  Altop  ^ot  a  bad  bruise  on 
his  rig-ht  knee  while  playing  basket 
ball  with  the  Helena  boys  some- 
time ago. 

Fred  Patrick  spent  most  of  his 
Thanksgiving  time  playing  basket- 
ball in  the  g-ymnasium  as  he  just 
wanted  to  kill  time. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  went  to  Helena 
with  his  basket  ball  teammates  for 
the  first  time.  He  said  that  he 
cartainly  enjoyed  the  trip. 

Frank   Bright    was  the  only  pal 


who  received  a  packag-e  of  Thanks- 
giving- goodies  from  home.  He  appre- 
ciated and  enjo3'ed  them. 

Vere  Goldizen  is  consideved  the 
best  cobbler  in  the  institution.  He 
never  missns  pounding  a  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  soles  the  shoes. 

McKinley  Simms  and  George 
Drinville  are  almost  always  conver- 
sing with  each  other  concering  the 
tidings  of  the  prize  fighters. 

Almost  very  morning  Oliver 
Burns  claims  that  he  gets  up  ere 
the  elders  do.  Well!  Oliver,  What 
makes  you  wake  up  so  early? 
i'  Fay  Nickerson  was  more  than 
amazed  to  see  his  father  who  paid 
him  a  visit  December  7th.  The  fath- 
er brought  Fay  a  nice  box  of  sweets. 

Amos  Crisp  said  that  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  while  camping  at 
the  Forest  Reserve  He  was  also 
proud  of  himself  for  he  got  a  snow- 
shoe. 

Billy  Burns  and  Clarence  Wilson, 
our  so-called  clowns,  are  looking 
forward  to  Christmas,  well  boys. 
What  do  you  think  that  you'll  get 
for  Xmas? 

AVhenever     you    converse  with 
Archie  Randies    he  almost  always 
talks  of  the  European  war.  AVell 
Archie  what  makes  you  think  so 
much  of  the  war? 

Joseph  Kirschbaum  recently  bought 
a  pair  of  skates  from  Rufus  Edens. 
He  is  glad  that  the  cold  season  is 
drawing  near  in  order  that  he  can 
skate  on  the  ice  often. 

Sometime  ago  Richard  Jackson 
received  a  nice  letter  from  a  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Shoemaker  of  Missoula  who 
was  married  to  Mr.  Shoemaker  last 
fall.  He  said  that  he  enjoyed  the  let- 
ter very  much. 

The  reporter  is  going  to  tell  the 
members  of  the  J.  K.  Toole  Literary 
society  the  story  of  "Quentin 
Durward"  which  the  English  class 
has  just  finished  Dec  25ih  when  the 
society  is  to  be  held. 

Chester  Patrick  got  a  package 
from  home  containing  three  shirts, 
half  a  dozen  handkerchiefs,  a  pair 
of  shoes,  six  pairs  of  stockings,  and 
a  pair  of  over  shoes.  He  was  very 
proud  of  the  belongings. 


DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 


The  Violin 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  days  long- 
since  g-one  by,  ye  editor  heard  a 
reverend  g-entleman  announce  from 
the  pulpit  of  his  church  that,  '  'The 
violin  was  the  devil's  instrument." 
In  a  very  plaintive  voice  he  said, 
"I  don't  see  why  the  devil  should 
monopolize  all  the  g-ood  things." 
There  may  be  logic  in  the  g'ood 
man's  assertion.  If  so  your  humble 
writer  is  too  obtuse  to  discover  it. 

The  violin  is  no  more  the  devil's 
instrument  than  the  church  organ, 
or  the  old  tuning  fork,  wherewith 
the  ancient  sing-ing:  master  used  "to 
get  the  pitch"  for  the  country  "sing- 
in'  skule."  We  wonder  if  the 
reverend  gentleman  would  cut  off  his 
right  arm  because  the  right  arm  of 
his  fellow  man  has  struck  a 
murderous  blow,  or  do  with  out 
a  tongue  because  rhis  most  important 
organ  in  man's  anatomical  structure 
has  been  responsible  for  more  devil's 
work  than  the  violin  has  accomplished 
since  the  first  cremona  enchanted  the 
ears  of  listening  man!  There  is  a 
vast  deal  of  so-called  preaching-,  it 
seems  to  a  few  of  us,  of  the  wrong- 
sort.  When  the  preachers  teach  us 
that  the  devil's  instrument  is  the 
perversion  of  the  good  that  is  in  us, 
and  the  good  thing's  of  life,  to  evil 
uses,  then  they  will  have  struck  tlie 
right  key  note. 

Our  creed  is  that  every  thing  in 
life  is  good:  it  only  becomes  evil 
when  it  is  misdirected  and  perverted. 
Our  creed  may  not  be  orthodox,  but 
we  have  learned  to  our  own  satisfac- 
tion that  much  that  isn't  orthodox 
bears  the  approval  of  common  sense. 
We  find,  also,  that  people  are  hungry 
for  a  wider,  deeper  and  more  search- 
ing gospel:  one  that  goes  down  to  the 
springs  of  life  and  purifies  the  fount- 
ain-head. 

When  we  learn  the  right  use  of  our 
faculties  and  the  beautiful  things 
God  has  given  man  to  utelize,  when 
we  realize  that  every  normal  condi- 
tion is  part  and  parcel  of  the  infinite 
majesty  of  creation,   and  is  in  itself 


perfect  there  will  be  less  tendency  to 
bervert  ourselves  and  our  belongings 
to  evil  uses,  and  the  devil  will  be  a 
much  less  prominent  personage  than 
at  present. 

Will  we  ever  learn  the  right  use  of 
things?  Will  the  time  really  come 
when  we  can  properly  discriminate 
between  use  and  abuse?  All  the  sin 
and  wrong  in  this  world  are  due  to 
ignorant  tampering  with  the  machin- 
ery of  life.  It  is  ignorance  which 
breeds  selfishness,  ^the  worst  devil  in 
the  whole  train,)  and  makes  man 
turn  upon  his  brother  to  snatch  the 
crust  from  his  quivering-  lips. 

If  we  ever  grow  wise  we  will  no 
more  regard  the  violin  as  the  devil's 
instrument  simply  gbecause  there  is 
that  in  its  bosom  which  incites  to  the 
rhythmic  movement  called  dancing 
than  we  will  call  the  voice  an  instru- 
ment only  for  the  use  of  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  because  certain  singers  use 
it  to  profane  the  atmosphere  with 
untranslatable  French  songs. 

When  we  emerge  from  our  narrow- 
minded  ways  of  thinking  we  will 
realize  what  melody,  and  majesty 
even,  there  is  in  dancing,  under  right 
conditions  and  within  a  right  en- 
vironment. Children,  birds  and  an- 
imals always  respond  in  movement 
to  the  call  of  melody.  It  is  as  nat- 
ural as  for  the  leaves  to  sway  when 
the  wind  sings,  as  natural  as  for  the 
tides  of  the  ocean  to  respond  to  the 
enticing  whispers  of  the  lady  moon. 

It  is  only  when  both  music  and 
dancing  are  the  inciters  'not  in  them- 
selves, for  mornally  they  are  as  in- 
nocent as  the  laugh  of  a  babe,  or  the 
"Heppty-hop"  of  little  Golden  Locks, 
but  because  of  their  juxtaposition  )  to 
things  evil  that  they  become  agents 
to  his  Satanic  Majesty. 

Nothing  in  this  world,  in  man,  or 
in  social  conditions  is  dedicated  per  se 
to  vSatan,  only  as  people  make  it  so: 
it  is  just  as  correctly  dedicated  to  God 
if  people  will  it  so.  We  would  feel 
bad  to  lose  our  love  for  the  dear  old 
violin,  beause  some  evilly  disposed 
natures  have  |nit  it  to  vile  uses.  Ye- 
editor    would    rather    feel   tliat  the 
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purity  of  love  must  lift  it  from  its  de- 
graded condition,  if  it  is  degraded  by 
wrong  use  and  bad  association .  Dear 
readers,  don't  we  often  draw  our 
cloak  of  pretense  away  from  evil  far 
too  often,  and  metaphysically  tip- 
tilt  our  noses  many  a  time  at  what 
we  ought  to  stop  to  investigate  and 
find  the  heart  of  good  and  lay  hold 
of  it? 

Nothing  is  less  charitable  than  the 
bigotry  which  fancies  it  is  all  good, 
and  nothing  is  broader  and  more 
Christ-like  than  the  love  which 
reaches  out  to  all  men  and  all  con- 
ditions, and  searches  for  the  soul 
germ  in  everything.  My  dear  read- 
ers, right  now  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  year,  where  the  past  and  the 
future  seem  to  meet,  let  us  build 
anew,  (for  life  is  a  daily  rebuilding, ) 
and  resolve  how  to  use  and  not  abuse 
every  one  of  the  good  things  God 
has  given  us!  Let  us,  at  this  season 
of  cheer,  while  angels  are  singing  a 
wonderful  song,  lay  the  foundations 
of  our  soul  edifice  wide  and  deep  and 
strong,  and  call  the  heart-hungry, 
the  sin-stained  and  the  desolate  here 
to  help  us  worship  the  good  God  who 
created  all  beauty  and  bade  us  right- 
fully use  it. 


Local  News 

Roy  Lyndes  is  learning  to  knit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  visited  Leo 
Nov.  26  and  27. 

Mildred  Thomas  has  finished  a  very 
pretty  raffi?  basket. 

Viola  Miller  has  finished  crocheting 
a  very  pretty  night  gown  yolk. 

Annie  Kunkel,  Angelo  Stover  and 
Merle  Duffield  enjoyed  letters  from 
home. 

Miss  Slack  is  very  proud  of  a  new 
plant  which  she  received  from  Mrs. 
Crawfod . 

Edward  Kopferschmidt.  Clarence 
Johnson  and  Raymond  Kihm  have 
been  busy  sawing  wood  for  several 
days. 

Velma  Churlien  entered  our  school 
Nov.  13.  We  are  glad  to  have  her 
with  us  and  hope  she  will  be  very 
happy  in  her  new  home. 

Rmmalina  Knight  and  Roy  Mizer 
celebrated  their  birthdays  Nov.  29. 


We  sang  the  birthday  song  for  them 
at  the  morning  assembly. 

Herbert  Ryggs  is  showing  remark- 
able improvement  in  free  hand  paper 
cutting.  He  cut  several  original 
figures  for  the  Thanksgiving  posters. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  24,  we  had  a 
Thanksgiving  program  consisting  of 
songs  and  recitations  by  the  children, 
instead  of  the  usual  Chapel  exercises. 

Anna  Waldon  and  Christina  Siegel 
enjoyed  visits  from  their  mothers 
this  month.  Both  ladies  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  children's 
work. 

Louis  Torrelli  is  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  able  to  assist  Mr. 
Menzemer  as  office  boy.  He  is  also 
receiving  instructions  on  the  type- 
writer. 

The  children  in  Miss  Campbell's 
and  Miss  Lovell's  rooms  had  a 
kindergarten  party,  Nov.  29,  at  which 
many  of  the  Thanksgiving  treats 
were  enjoyed. 

Edith  Norton  invited  Lelia  Mech- 
ler,  Florence  Ormsby  and  lola  Smith 
to  share  her  box  of  goodies.  The 
girls  had  a  delightful  tea-party  in 
hhe  play  room. 

May  bolan  has  just  finished  knitt- 
ing a  cap  and  muff  for  herself.  She 
^^"^iil  not  have  to  fear  Jack  Frost  now. 
Katie  Johns  is  assistitng  Miss  Camp- 
bell in  the  kinder arten. 

All  of  the  children  of  the  depart- 
ment for  backward  children  enjoy- 
ed a  candy  treat  Thanksgiving  from 
Mr.  Baumgartner  and  Mr.  Cantrell 
of  Billings.  Each  gentleman  sent  a 
large  pail  of  candy  which  made  a 
host  of  little  folks  very  happy. 

The  children  receiving  Thanks- 
giving boxes  of  candy  and  sweet 
things  from  home  were:  Katie  Johns, 
Edith  Norton,  May  Sullivan,  Sophia 
Vacossovich,  Harvey  Osborne,  Tom 
Dolan,  Leslie  Barker,  Earl  Meloy, 
Edward  Day  and  Victor  Sherrill. 

Mary  Sousan  Eleanor  Mechler, 
Twila  Marshall,  Gethel  Henion, 
Madeline  Douglas,  Effie  Whitcomb, 
Lily  Myers.  Sohia  Vacossovich,  Katie 
Johns,  Norma  Brums,  Maude  Craw- 
ford, Pearl  Hansen,  Verne  Stephens, 
Johnie  Sundt  and  Angelo  Stover 
received  new  clothes  from  home  this 
month. 
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{Continued from  Pape  7) 
High  School  team  went  in  also  to 
play  the  second  Wesleyan  team. 

When  we  reached  Helena,  there 
were  no  college  boys  at  the  station  to 
meet  us.  We  walked  up  to  the  Eddy 
hotel  and  telephoned  the  college. 
vSome  of  the  boys  soon  came  down 
with  Coach  Werts  who  arranged  with 
Manager  Kemp  about  our  meals  and 
lodging.  The  meals  we  had  in  the 
college  dining  room. 

After  lunch,  our  basket  ball  team 
practiced  in  the  Helena  High  School 
gymnasium  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
the  Jefferson  County  High  School 
team  practiced,  and  we  went  to  a 
moving  picture  show.  Afterwards 
some  of  us  purchased  Christmas  gifts. 

Saturday  noon  Arthur  O'Donnell 
left  the  Eddy  Hotel  and  went  to  see 
his  home  folks.  They  were  awful 
glad  to  see  him. 

At  six  o'clock  we  had  supper,  and 
after  supper  went  to  the  reception 
room  and  talked  with  the  college 
students.  Two  college  boys  were 
anxious  to  learn  to  spell  and  sign. 

At  half  past  seven  we  went  to  the 
gymnasium.  We  stripped  and  put 
on  our  new  basket  ball  suits. 

We  alternated  the  halves  of  the 
game  with  the  Jefferson  County 
High  School  team.  In  the  first  half 
the  score  was  10  to  9  in  our  favor. 
The  first  half  was  clean,  but  the 
second  half  was  rough  and  the 
Wesleyan  University  won  a  victory 
over  us  by  the  score  of  a  score  and 
three  to  fourteen.  The  Jefferson 
County  High  School  team  beat  the 
second  team  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity by  the  score  of  23  to  11. 

After  the  games  the  Wesleyan  boys 
invited  both  visiting  teams  to  the 
college  hall  for  a  banquet.  William 
Neville  asked  Lenny  Brown  to  make 
a  few  remarks.  Lenny  signed  and 
spoke.  Some  other  persons  spoke 
too.  After  the  banquet,  we  chatted 
in  the  reception  room  till  midnight. 
We  then  went  home  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college  team  and  stayed 
all  night. 

Sunday,  Arthur  O'Donnell  invited 
Glenn  Preston  to  his  home.  Frank 
Bright  and  Henry  Patrick  also  went 


to  call  on  Arthur.  His  parents  were 
ver}^  glad  to  welcome  the  boys.  They 
had  a  fine  dinner  at  Arthur's  home. 

At  the  station,  we  were  surprised 
to  see  some  of  the  college  boys  who 
had  come  down  to  say  good  bye  to  us. 
We  left  Helena  for  Boulder  Sunday 
afternoon  at  1:45. 

We  all  had  a  pleasant  time  i  n 
Helena,  and  we  will  try  to  return  the 
Helena  boys'  kindness  when  they 
come  out  for  a  return  game. 

The  line  up  was  as  follows: 

M.  S.  D.  B.  Positions  Wesleyan 

Bright  L.  Forward  Clark 

Brown,  Patrick  R.  Forward  Neville 

Altop.  Center  H.  Kain 

Constance                     L.  Guard  Smith 

Prestcn  R.  Guard  T.  Kain 
Ed  Chasse,  O'Donnell— Substitutes 

Clarence  Constance,  seventh  grade . 

Mr.  Menzemer  went  to  Helena 
Sunday  evening,  Dec.  5,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  state  board  of  education  on 
Monday.  While  there,  he  met  Mont- 
ana's new  Chancellor,  Prof.  Eliot. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  7,  the 
monthly  teachers'  meeting  was  held 
in  the  parlors  of  the  hospital  building. 
The  Misses  Lillard  and  Alcorn  were 
the  leaders.  After  the  regular  lesson, 
delicious  ice  cream  ond  cookies  were 
served  by  Mrs.  Menzemer. 

The  older  boys  of  the  deaf  went  up 
to  the  forest  reserve  on  Friday  morn- 
ning  after  Thanksgiving  and  remain- 
ed until  Saturday  evening.  John 
Anderson  drove  them  up  in  the  big 
bob  sled  from  the  ranch.  The  boys 
h?d  a  delightful  outing  and  brought 
back  52  rabbits  and  a  larg'e  owl  as 
the  result  of  two  days'  hunting. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning*  of 
Thanksgiving  day,  the  pupils  of  the 
deaf  and  blind  departments  gave  a 
joint  program  in  the  chapel  of  the 
main  building  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Miss  Haugan. 
At  noon  an  elegant  dinner  was  served. 
In  the  evening  from  seven  to  nine 
the  pupils  were  given  a  party  by  the 
Misses  George  and  Alcorn.  During 
the  first  hour  they  had  games  and 
then  danced  until  the  hour  for  closing. 

Allen  Cleveland,  our  teamster,  is 
just  getting  up  and  about  and  does 
enioy  having  his  friends  drop  in  for  a 
visit.  -J.  A.  M. 
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November    Honor  Roll 


Department  for  the  Blind 


Carney,  Margfuerite 
Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis.  Georgfe 
Knox,  Fay 
Knox,  Harley 
Old  Horse,  Matoon 
Oppel,  Sophia 

Department 

Altop,  Clarence 
Baumgfartner,  Robert 
Berreth,  Jacob 
Big  Spring,  Tom 
Bladow,  Lena 
Brandt,  Harold 
Brig-ht,  Frank 
Brown,  William 
Bubnash.  Mary 
Budech,  Sophia 
Cashman,  Nora 
Castellano,  Bert 
Chasse,  Edmund 
Cole,  Julia 

Constance,  Clarence 
Davies,  Elsie 
Dengfle,  Beulah 
Ferwerda,  Thys 
Goldizen,  Olive 
(lOldizen,  Vere 
Haynie,  Agnes 
Jones,  Jessie 
McCoy,  Mary 


Roobol,  Violet 
Rusten,  Cora 
Shields,  Hugh 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Troutman,  Clyde 
Watt,  Ernest 

for  the  Deaf 

McPherson,  Bessie 
Mattson,  Lily 
Nelson,  Rosetta 
Nickerson,  Fay 
Novegoski,  Otta 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olson,  Effie 
Patrick,  Chester 
Patrick,  Henry 
Pearce,  Janie 
Preston,  Glenn 
Redmond,  Fay 
Renberg,  Fern 
Ross,  Marguerite 
Sayer,  Mary 
Simms,  McKinley 
vSpaur,  Blanche 
Trask,  Roberta 
Tvviss,  Earl 
Westbrook,  Emily 
Yaeger,  Mae 
Young,  Fern 
Zywert,  Gertruda 


Children  whose  deportment  has  not 
fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 


The  Indirect  Answer 


66 


H 


By  Ida  Fargo 

OW  old  are  3'ou,  Mis' 
Ellis?  You're  about  the 
only  one  here   I'm  not 
sure  of,"  pried  the  village 
at  a  Talk-A-Bit  After- 


busy-body 
noon. 

We  were  all  sitting  about  comfort- 
ably with  our  needles  or  our  knit- 
ting, and  we  gasped  a  little  flurriedly 
at  the  flat-footed  question.  Mrs. 
Ellis  was  practically  a  new  comer. 
The  village  busy-body,  indeed,  knew 
all  about  the  rest  of  us. 

But  the  little  woman  addressed 
merely  laughed  good-naturedly  show- 
ing a  row  of  even  white  teeth  while 
her  eyes  twinkled. 

"Oh,"  she  answered,  perfectly 
sweetly,  "I'm  old  enough  to  vo+e--- 
and  then  some. ' ' 

Her  smile  was  absolutely  disarm- 
ing, and  her  tone  frankly  natural. 
We  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  No 
one  conld  be  offended---besides,  we 
had  been  discussing  "votes  for 
women. ' ' 


But  our  busy-body  was  no  whit 
disconcerted.  "How  long,  now, 
have  you  and  Mr.  Ellis  been  mar- 
ried?" she  figured  a  little  later. 

"Oh,  dear!  so  long  I  never  count 
up,  except  on  anniversary  days--- 
when  I'm  hunting  candles  for  cake," 
came  the  mischievous  rejoinder. 
And  no  one  was  a  bit  wiser  concern- 
ing wedding  dates.  In  fact,  we  all 
began  secretly  to  enjoy  the  situation, 
which  drifted  in  and  out  all  after- 
noon. The  village  busj'-body  had 
met  her  match. 

It  was  evident  that  what  Mrs.  Ellis 
chose  to  tell,  she  frankly  stated;  if 
she  did  not  choose  to  tell  she  seemed 
at  no  loss.  And  her  friendly  frank 
smile,  her  charming  courtesy,  totally 
anaesthet^"zed  any  lurking  chagrin. 
Not  only  were  questions  relating  to 
her  own  personal  affairs,  but  those 
bordering  on  gossip  concerning  an 
absentee,  lightly  turned  aside.  And 
no  one  was  hurt, ---least  of  all  the 
absentee. 

At  the  close  of  that  afternoon  I 
went  home  firmly  resolved  to  practice 
the  art  of  the  indirect  answer.  Many 
and  many  a  time,  having  been  born 
in  rock-ribbed  New  England  and 
feeling  I  could  never  under  any 
condition  "tell  a  lie,"  no  matter  how" 
white,  have  I  admitted  things  I  did 
not  wish  to  admit;  have  I  been  drag- 
ged into  talk  where  I  did  not  wish  to 
enter.  Profiting  by  that  day 's  exam- 
ple, I  decided  1  would  never  again 
tell  anything  I  did  not  wish  to  tell, 
or  be  "hauled  bodily" ---as  I  had 
often  made  excuse  to  my  accusing 
conscience---into  any  derogatory  con- 
versation. It  would  never  again  be 
necessay,  in  the  light  of  my  new 
lesson,  "to  tell  a  lie"  in  order  to 
avoid  making  the---so  often  cruelly 
---bald  statement.  Something  light- 
er would  do, ---the  evasive  answer, 
which  rightly  used  is  a  friend  in 
need,  and  a  friend  indeed,  especially 
when  the  busy-body  is  around. 

---Se/ecfed. 

Montana  is  the  only  state  in  the 
Union  in  which  every  county  super- 
intendent except  one  is  a  woman. 
AVyoming  has  two  women  as  county 
superintendents. 
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Toyland 

How  do  you  get  to  Toyland? 
To  all  little  people  the  joy- 
land? 

Just  follow  your  nose, 
And  go  on  tiptoes, 
It's  only  a  minute  to  Toy- 
land. 

And  oh,  but  it's  gay  in  Toy- 
land, 

This  bright  merry  girl-and- 
boy-land. 
The  w^oolly  dogs  white 
That  never  will  bite. 
You'll  meet  on  the  highways 
to  Toyland! 

— Engene  Field. 


A  Riddle 

Short,  and  fat,  and  jolly 
too, 

Hair  and  beard  of  rosy 
hue, 

Cheeks  as  ruddy  as  a  rose, 
Eyes  that  twinkle,  bright 

with  fun. 

Lips  that  smile  on  every 

one. 

Suit  of  fur,  and  on  his  back 
A  great,  bulging,  bursting 
pack 

Of  books  and  games  and 
dolls  and  toys. 

And  all  things  else  for  girls 
and  boys; 

Now  guess  my  riddle  if  you 
can, 

The  answer  names  a  well 
known  man.  — Sel. 


Her  mama  was  making  a 
Christmas  cake.  Susan  want- 
ed to  make  a  cake  too. 

Her  mama  gave  her  some 
flour,  butter,  sugar,  milk, 
raisins,  nuts,  and  other 
things. 

Susan  mixed  them  in  a 
little  bowl. 

She  put  the  batter  in  a  pan 
and  cooked  it  in  the  oven. 

The  cake  looked  ver}^  nice 
and  brown. 

That  afternoon  Susan  had 
a  party.  Mary  and  Bobby 
came  to  the  party. 

Susan  cut  the  cake  into 
three  parts. 

They  ate  the  cake  and  liked 

it. 


child- 
their 
time, 
shoes 
Claus 


Susan's  Cake 

One  day  Susan  went  to  the 
kitchen. 


The  Story  of  Piccola 

Piccola  was  a  little  French 
girl. 

She  lived  far  away  across 
the  ocean. 

In  France  the  little 
ren  do  not  hang  up 
stockings  at  Christmas 
Instead  they  put  their 
by  the  door  for  Santa 
to  till.  Their  shoes  are  not 
like  those  we  wear.  They 
are  made  of  wood  and  are 
hard  and  heav}^ 

Piccola's  father  was  dead 
and  her  mother  had  to  work 
very  hard  in  the  fields.  They 
were  very  poor,  but  Piccola 
was  a  very  happy  little  girl. 

One  Christmas,  Piccola's 
mother  was  very  ill.  She  could 
not  earn  an}^  raone\^    vS  h  e 
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told  Piccola  that  they  were 
very  poor  this  year  and  that 
she  must  not  put  out  her  shoe 
for  Santa  Claus  would  not 
come  to  see  such  a  poor  little 
girl. 

But  Piccola  was  not  sad. 
She  said,  ''I  am  sure  Santa 
Claus  will  not  forget  me." 
When  Christmas  came  she 
put  her  shoe  on  the  floor  and 
went  to  sleep  bright  and 
happy.  Next  morning  Pic- 
cola looked  in  her  shoe.  She 
laughed  and  danced  for  joy. 
''Oh,  mother,"  she  cried, 
''See  what  Santa  Claus  has 
brought  me.  It  is  a  dear 
little  bird."  A  half  frozen 
swallow  had  flown  down  the 
chimney  for  warmth  and  had 
nestled  in  the  shoe. 

Piccola  made  a  pet  of  the 
bird.  It  would  sit  on  her 
shoulder.  It  would  take 
crumbs  from  her  lips. 

She  kept  the  little  swallow 
through  the  winter  but  when 
spring  came,  she  let  it  fly 
awa}^,  but  it  stayed  near  by 
and  came  to  see  her  every 
day. — Adapted. 


A  Christmas  Song 

Hurrah  for  the  time  of  merr}^ 

Kris  Kringle, 
Of  feasting,  of  games,  and  of 

toys. 

Of  sleigh-bells  that  jingle  and 

Angers  that  tingle. 
And  shouting  of  girls  and  of 

boys. 

Hurrah  for  the  time  when  the 

Christmas  tree  lighted. 
Is  laden  with  tinsel  and  things, 
And  all  are  excited  and  no 


one  is  slighted, 

And  ever}^  one  merrily  sings. 

Hurrah  for  the  season  of  glis- 
tening holly. 

Of  playing  and  fun  without 
pause, 

Of  soldier    and    dolly  and 

everything  jolly. 
And   best  of  all,  old  Santa 

Claus. 

— Sel. 


Spreading  Happiness 

Helen  and  Rob  went  coast- 
ing one  bright  day  in  Dec- 
ember. Little  Martha  was  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  though  she 
had  no  sled. 

"Let  us  take  turns  taking 
Martha  down  on  our  sled,'' 
said  Rob.  "That  will  be 
jolly,"  said  Helen.  So  these 
two  happy  little  folks  gave  a 
happy  morning  to  their  little 
friend. 

Indeed,  Martha  had  such  a 
merry  time  that  she  ran  home 
at  lunch  time,  and  helped 
Mother  with  the  care  of  Baby 
Brother,  who  was  fretful. 
She  made  the  little  fellow 
laugh  and  crow.  Mother  was 
so  pleased  and  cheered  that 
she  hurried  through  her  work 
and  then  while  she  rocked 
Baby  Brother  to  sleep,  she 
told  a  fine  Christmas  story  to 
her  little  daughter.  You  see, 
happiness  spreads  if  3^ou  give 
it  the  least  little  bit  of  a 
chance. 

— Primary  Education. 
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State  Board  of  Education 

Ex-Officio 

Gov,  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President 

Hon.  J.  B.  Poindexter,  Attorney  Generai. 

Henry  A.  Davee,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Sec'y. 

APPOINTED 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
L.  H.  Faust,  LiBBY 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
S.  D.  Largent,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Helena 
H.  H.  Swain,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Helena 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A  ,  President 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Secy,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Mae  Murphy,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
literary 

H  E.  Thompson,  Flead  Teacher     Miss  Amy  Ridlen 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Kuth  Comp 

Miss  Vira  George  Miss  Rose  B.  Alcorn 

ART 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey 

LIBRARIAN 
H.  E.  Thompson 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Ruth  Comp 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

Miss  Martha  Russell  J.  Adams  Morris 

MUSIC 

Miss  A.g-nes  Haugan,  Director 


MEDICAL  STAFF 
I.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D,,  Oculist  &  Aurist 
Miss  C.  A.  Schindler,  Trained  Nurse 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Mrs.  Margaret  Murray,  Matron 
Miss  Elizabeth  McConnell,  (iirls'  Supervisor 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low,  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
Allen  Cleveland,  Teamster 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
Edwin  P.  Pierce,  Farmer 
John  Haak,  Dairyman 
John  Finerty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman 
and  Storekeeper 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 
instructors 
F.  J  Low,  Carpentry 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Chair  Caning  &  Hammock  Weav- 
Mrs.  M,  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science  (ing- 
Miss  E.  McConnell,  Sewing 
John  Sullivan,  Piano  Tuning  and  Broom 

Making 


SCHOOL  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

officers  and  teachers 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 
Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Bernice  Christenson,  Teacher 
Miss  Marie  Driscoll,  Teacher 
Miss  Florence  Lovell.  Teacher 
Miss  Sylvia  Hogan,  Teacher 
Miss  Mollie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
M.  Eastlick,  Sloyd Teacher,  B.  Supv. 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Rt^^ulations  Concerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  agfes  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  afflication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  he  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  rig-ht  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:— In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
su(>h  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  officers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  eflect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering:  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging-,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling:  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing:. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
\Vednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
8:0  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying:  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beg:inning  of  the  session 
is  of  the  gfreatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  fron.  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  jud8:ement  of 
the  President,  the  change  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. ' ' 

Address  all  communications  to 
//.  J.  iMenzeiner, 

P)-esidenf , 
JJoulder,  iMonlaiia 
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Boulder,  Montana 


For  the    Cold  Weather 


Sweaters 
Sweater  Vests 

Woolen  Mittens  ] 
Woolen  Gloves 
Mayer's  Celebrated  Dry  Sock  Shoes 

Low  and  High  Top 

[  Spalding's  Celebrated  Skates 

For  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Children 


Flexible  Flyer  Sleds 

For  the  Boys  and  Girls 


Chas.  H.  Vorck 
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Montana's  Wonderful  Progress  in  1915 

By  SAMUEL  V.  STEWART,  Governor 


q  O  ACCUSTOMED  are  we  of 
<3  Montana  to  establishing-  new 
records,  so  often  has  it  been 
shown  that  each  3^ear  was  better 
than  any  that  had  g'one  before,  that  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  impart  suffi- 
cient emphasis  to  the  statement  that 
Montana  ii  now  closing-  the  best  year 
in  its  history. 

This,  indeed  has  been  the  state's 
great  year.  More  men  have  found 
employment  and  at  better  wages  than 
ever  before.  The  greatest  crop  in 
Montana's  history  has  been  harvest- 
ed and  is  being'  marketed  at  prices 
which  give  a  liberal  margin  of  profit. 
The  mines  have  experienced  a  pe- 
riod of  unprecedented  prosperity,  and 
new  properties  and  new  camps  are 
being  rapidly  opened  and  developed, 
while  in  competition  with  all  the 
world  the  superiority  of  the  products 
of  Montana's  fields  and  orchards 
has  been  demonstrated. 

It  is  gratifying  to  read,  as  we  now 
do  each  day,  cheering  news  to  the 
effect  that  prosperity  has  returned  to 
the  east.  We  rejoice  in  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  those  of  our  country 
whose  fortune  is  cast  toward  the 
rising  sun,  but  happy  as  we  are  to 
know  that  prosperity  has  returned 
to  the  east,  it  is  even  a  greater  source 
of  satisfaction  for  ns  to  realize 
that  prosperit}/  has  never  left  Mont- 
ana. Indeed,  except  for  a  few  days 
which  were  utilized  in  a  readjust- 
ment of  markets  due  to  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  which  existed  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  material 
conditions  in  Montana  have  shown 
steady  improvement  for  more  than 


a  year,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
wonder  somewhat  at  the  backward- 
ness of  those  of  our  eastern  neig-h- 
bors  who  have  just  come  to  realize 
that  prosperity  is  on  the  return  trip. 

There  is,  however,  ever}^  evidence 
that  the  long  period  of  liquidation 
through  which  the  country  has  gone 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that 
the  pendulum  of  progress  is  swing- 
ing back  over  the  full  arc  of  bettered 
conditions.  The  commercial  agen- 
cies without  exception,  report  each 
week's  business  better  than  the  last. 
The  railroads  are  actually  swamped 
with  the  heaviest  freight  they  have 
handled  for  years.  The  banks  are 
bulging  with  money  which  seeks 
profitable  investment.  Factories  are 
running  24  hours  per  day.  The 
farmer  is  marketing  at  increasing- 
prices  the  greatest  crop  grown  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

The  country  is  rapidly  changing 
from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation. 
Already  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor  is  such  as  to  seriously  upset  the 
established  rates  of  exchange,  and 
the  American  dollar  bids  fair  to 
shortly  become  the  world's  standard 
of  value.  The  rapid  growth  of  our 
foreign  trade  is  one  of  the  amazing 
results  of  the  present  unsettled  con- 
dition in  Europe.  This  country,  for 
many  years,  has  been  a  great  ex- 
porting nation,  and  it  has,  for  many 
years,  carried  a  visible  balance  of 
trade  in  its  favor,  but  even  the  most 
optimistic  believer  in  the  world  posi- 
tion of  our  countrj^  had  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  world  market  for 
our  products. 
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Take,  for  instance,  the  year  193  1, 
which  was  the  best  year  onr  foreig-n 
trade  had  experienced  for  a  decade. 
During-  that  year  the  total  exports 
amounted  to  $2,049,320,199,  while 
the  total  imports  were  $1,527,226,- 
105,  leaving-  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  of 
$522,094,094.  Compared  with  these 
let  us  take  the  nine  months  of  1915 
ending  with  September  of  this  year, 
this  being-  the  latest  date  for  which 
I  have  found  official  reports.  Dur- 
ing- this  period  our  total  exports 
amounted  to  $2,532,485,167,  as 
against  imports  for  the  same  period 
of  $1,230,094,786,  giving  us  an  exc- 
ess of  exports  over  imports,  a  bala- 
nce of  trade  for  this  nine-month  pe- 
riod of  $1,302,390,381.  If  we  are  to 
credit  the  reports  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  exports  which  have  char- 
acterized the  last  two  months,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  close 
of  the  present  year  will  show  a 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  $2,000,000,000.  In 
view  of  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
this  country  should  be  called  upon 
to  finance  those  nations  of  Europe 
which  are  wasting  their  substance 
in  frightful  and  unnecessary  slaugh- 
ter. 

In  the  task  of  making  this  the 
most  prosperous  nation  on  earth, 
Montana  is  doing  her  full  share. 
Marked  progress  has  been  shown 
this  year  in  every  line  of  industry 
upon  which  Montana  is  dependent 
for  its  material  well  being.  Not  only 
has  an  increased  output  been  shown 
in  practically  every  case,  but  the 
Montana  producer  has  been  enabled 
to  send  his  product  to  the  market  at 
increased  prices  which  insure  an 
exccDtionally  large  profit  for  himself . 
For  instance,  in  1911  the  Montana 
miner  sold  his  copper  for  13^^  cents, 
sold  his  zinc  for  6.8  cents,  his  lead 
for  4.35  cents,  and  his  silver  for  56 
cents.  This  year  his  copper  has 
brought  20  cents,  his  zinc  in  excess 
of  19  cents,  his  lead  5}i  cents,  and 
his  silver  56^. 

In  1911  the  Montana  stockman 
sold  his  four-year-old  best  steers  on 


the  Chicago  market  at  from  $70  to 
$75  in  1915  this  same  class  of  animal 
returned  to  the  grower  from  $60  to 
$100. 

In  1911  the  Montana  sheepman 
sold  his  wool  at  from  17  to  18  cents 
and  thought  he  was  getting  a  good 
price  for  it;  in  1915  those  who  have 
sold  have  realized  an  average  of  26 
cents  per  pound  for  wool,  and  more 
than  half  of  Montana's  30,000,000- 
pound  wool  clip  yet  remains  in  the 
warehouses,  where  the  g-rower  has 
stored  it  for  the  higfher  price  which 
he  believes  is  inevitable. 

In  1911  Montana's  copper  produc- 
tion was  worth  $34,105,963;  in  1915 
it  will  be  worth  $50,000,000. 

In  1911  Montana's  zinc  output  was 
worth  $2,497,178.  This  year,  at  cur- 
rent prices,  the  zinc  of  Montana  will 
go  to  market  for  over  $20,000,000. 

In  1911  the  gold  output  of  this 
state  was  worth  $3,710,571;  this  year 
it  will  be  in  excess  of  $4, 000, 000 ."^ 

In  1911  the  silver  output  of  Mont- 
ana was  worth  $6,352,154;  this  year 
it  is  conservatively  estimated  the  sil- 
ver output  of  this  state  will  be  worth 
more  than  $8,000,000. 

In  other  words,  the  mineral  pro- 
duction of  Montana  in  1911  amounted 
to  about  $47,000,000;  in  1915  it  will 
amount  to  over  $82,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  over  70  per  cent  in  value. 

In  1911  Montana's  wheat  crop 
sold  for  $9,470,000;  this  year  Mont- 
ana's wheat  crop  will  sell  for  more 
than  $24,000,000. 

In  1911  Montana's  corn  crop  was 
worth  $424,000;  this  year  the  corn 
raised  and  marketed  in  this  state  is 
worth  over  $1,000,000. 

In  1911  the  total  farm  value  of  the 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  pota- 
toes, flax  and  hay  raised  in  Mont- 
ana amounted  to  $40,347,000.  In 
1915  the  same  crops  sold  from  Mont- 
ana farms  for  $58,605,606,  an  in- 
crease of  over  $18,000,000,  or  over 
45  per  cent  over  the  crop  of  1911. 

The  wealth  produced  in  Montana 
is  not  being-  wasted,  neither  is  it  all 
being-  sent  abroad  in  the  form  of  divi- 
dends. Rather,  it  is  being  wisely 
expended  to  the  end  that  the 
resources  of  the  state  may   be  more 
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fully  and  completely  utilized.  Within 
the  year  we  have  witnessed  expendi- 
tures totaling  over  $6,000,U00  in  our 
smelters  to  make  them  not  only  the 
largest,  but  the  most  economical  ore- 
producing  plants  in  the  world.  New 
processes  discovered  in  Montana, 
and  old  ones  developed  by  keen 
Rocky  mountain  intellect,  have 
placed  this  region  in  the  forefront  of 
metallurgical  development  so 
characteristic  of  the  day.  We  have 
seen  our  mines  equipped  with  greatly 
improved  machinery  designed  not 
only  to  reduce  cost  and  prevent  waste, 
but  to  reach  ore  bodies  otherwise 
inaccessible,  and  at  the  same  time 
better  the  condition  of  the  miner  and 
to  protect  his  life  and  limb.  The 
slogan  "safety  first"  has  kept  step 
with  the  onward  march  of  progress 
in  this  and  all  lines. 

The  scientific  and  business  worlds 
have  watched  with  ever  increasing- 
interest  the  application  in  Montana 
for  the  first  time  of  electricity  to 
transcontinental  passenger  and 
freight  traffic.  Today  the  theory  is 
a  demonstrated  success,  and  tomorrow 
the  great  overland  trains,  instead  of 
puffing  out  their  volumes  of  smoke 
in  the  negotiation  of  our  mountain 
grades,  will  glide  evenly  and  quietly 
up  and  ever  upward  in  powerful 
concord  with  the  descending  waters 
of  our  rushing  streams. 

The  money  of  the  Montana  farmer, 
received  in  unprecedented  plenty 
for  the  crop  of  1915,  is  going  into 
new  and  comfortable  homes,  farm 
improvement,  the  breaking  up  of 
new  land,  and  in  the  securing  of 
more  and  better  livestock.  Better 
and  more  economical  methods  of 
marketing-  are  being  worked  out, 
and  in  every  line  of  activity  and 
industry  Montana,  despite  its  record- 
breaking  prosperity,  is  building  for 
the  future  and  demonstrating  that 
the  right  way  is  the  best  way,  and, 
after  all,  the  only  way  to  really  do 
substantial  things. 

And  be  it  not  forgotten  that  all  of 
this  time  our  people  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  a  day  of  possible  adversity. 
Against  such  a  time  the  statements 
of  our  banks  loudly  declare  that  the 


savings  of  a  frugal  and  far-sighted 
citizenry  are  increasing  and  are 
increasingly  safe.  Just  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  bank  accounts 
of  the  people,  so  have  the  banks 
themselves  become  stronger  and 
safer.  The  farmer  and  his  checkbook, 
the  laborer  and  his  savings  bank 
book  are  no  longer  the  exceptions, 
but  rather  the  rule. 

Although  there  may  be  some 
ground  for  the  statement  that  this 
has  been  an  exceptionally  good  3^ear 
for  Montana,  and  that  unusually  fa- 
vorable conditions  have  benefited  the 
toilers  and  producers  of  this  state,  we 
need  have  no  fear  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  this  commonwealth. 

Montana's  industries  are  diver- 
sified and  her  products  are  in  such 
world-w^de  demand  that  there  will 
ever  be  a  profitable  market  for  them. 
The  flour  from  Montana  wheat  is 
even  now  being  shipped  to  the  orient, 
where  it  meets  a  constantly  increas- 
ing demand.  Our  wool  brings  high- 
er prices  year  by  year,  tariff  or  no 
tariff.  Our  hogs  and  cattle  are  being 
shipped  to  packing  houses  which 
supply  a  world  market.  Today  our 
copper  is  being  used  in  shells  which 
are  spent  upon  the  battlefields  of  war- 
ring Europe,  but  tomorrow  our  cop- 
per will  be  used  to  rebuild  the  wast- 
ed and  ruined  industries  of  half  a 
hemisphere. 

We  hear  much  of  late  concerning 
the  danger  to  which  this  country 
will  be  subject  when  the  European 
war  is  over,  and  there  are  some  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  when 
hostilities  cease  these  broken 
countries — bowed  down  with  debts 
which  stagger  even  the  imagination, 
with  cities  which  must  be  rebuilt, 
with  fields  which  must  again  be 
reclaimed  from  the  wilderness,  and 
with  labor  depleted  by  war's  great 
toll — will  swamp  this  nation  with 
the  cheaper-made  goods  of  their 
poverty-stricken  toilers. 

Such  a  theory  is  antagonistic  to  all 
the  teachings  of  history.  We  need 
go  no  further  away  than  to  view  our 
defeated  southland  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  war.  It  was  30  years  after  this 
Avar  was  ended  before  the  south  be- 
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came  an  economic  factor  in  this  na- 
tion, and  in  view  of  the  greater  in- 
tensity of  the  strug-gie  now  in  progress 
in  Europe,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  will  be  50  years  before 
Eng-land,  Germany  and  France  can 
agfain  compete,  in  a  commercial  way, 
with  this  nation  as  they  did  prior  to 
1914. 

In  view  of  this,  it  seems  conserva- 
tive to  believe  that  for  a  generation 
or  more  to  come  there  will  be  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  American 
products,  and  that  in  supplying-  this 
demand,  Montana,  taking-  each  year 
a  larger  share  of  this  burden,  will 
likewise  continue  to  reap,  in  in- 
creasing- measure,  the  rich  rcAvards 
which  industry,  coupled  with  this 
state's  natural  '  resources,  must 
inevitably  yield.  —  Bi^f/e  Miiier. 

pooc=: 
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Our  Christmas 

The  printers  assisted  Mr.  Kemp 
and  some  teachers,  who  were  on  duty, 
and  took  part  in  decorating  the 
gymnasium.  We  put  up  a  larg-e  tree 
in  the  center  of  [the  floor  and  deco- 
rated it  with  ornaments,  electric 
lights,  silver  tinsel,  pop-corn,  and  a 
star' on  the  top.  It  was  resplendent 
so  that  it  made  us  enjoy  ourselves 
when  we  were  playing-  tag  and  re- 
joicing- about  it.  Wreaths  of  cedar 
were  hung-  on  the  balcony  around  the 
lig-hts.  The  festoons  were  suspended 
from  the  center  of  the  ceiling-  to  the 
balcony  and  were  suspended  in  grace- 
ful loops  around  the  balcony. 

The  decorations  in  the  dining-  rooms, 
and  the  president's  office  were  also  of 
festoons,  stars,  bells  and  wreaths  put 
up  by  the  other  teachers.  The 
wreaths,  bells,  and  stars  were  sus- 
pended about  everywhere.  They 
looked  splendid. 

Christmas  eve  some  teachers  carri- 
ed the  packag-es,  oranges  and  stock- 
ings of  sweetmeats  and  mixed  nuts 
to  the  g-ymnasium  and  put  them  on 
the  floor  about  the  tree  and  fastened 
some  of  the  stockings  on  the  lower 
branches  of  the  tree.  We  entered 
the  gymnasium  and  sat  down  in  the 


chairs.  We  waited  for  our  good  friend, 
Santa  Claus  to  attend.  Soon  he 
dropped  in  to  see  us  with  his  bag  on 
his  back.  He  shook  hands  with  us. 
Then  he  took  his  bag  and  emptied  its 
contents  on  the  floor  so  that  the  little 
girls  and  boys  could  each  get  some 
of  the  goodies  it  contained.  After  he 
was  gone,  the  teachers  distributed  the 
packages  from  our  homes,  stockings 
and  oranges  to  us.  Afterwards,  we 
went  to  our  bedrooms  with  the  gifts. 
Some  of  us  could  not  wait  to  open 
our  packages  till  next  morning.  We 
were  curious  to  see  what  the  contents 
were  and  made  up  our  minds  to  open 
them. 

On  Christmas  morning  we  were 
excited  to  get  up  and  joyfully  wish- 
each  other  a  Merry  Christmas. 

At  noon  we  went  to  the  dining 
room  where  we  had  big  refreshments 
of  turkey,  oyster  soup,  pickles,  but- 
ter, bread,  celery,  mashed  potatoes, 
dressing,  cranberries,  pumpkin  and 
mince  pies  and  other  goodies.  There 
was  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provis- 
ions. We  stuffed  ourselves  \o  the 
limit.  After  our  refreshments  some 
of  us  took  some  celery.  We  wore  it 
in  our  lapels  because  we  thought  the 
celery  was  fragrant  similar  to  the 
flowers. 

That  afternoon  some  of  us  skated 
on  the  lake  and  others  went  down 
town  and  enjoyed  looking  around 
until  four  o'clock.  At  five  o'clock 
we  went  to  have  a  light  supper  but 
some  of  us  did  not  wish  to  eat  because 
we  had  eaten  so  much  at  noon. 

That  evening  we  entered  the  chapel 
where  we  had  an  enjoyable  time, 
watching  the  moving  picture  show. 
The  films  were  entitled  "Little 
Billy's  Truimph"  and  "Like  Father, 
Like  Son."  Next,  we  left  the  chapel 
and  went  to  the  gymnasium  where 
we  had  the  annual  Christmas  d^M  oe. 
We  had  an  enjoyable  time.  \"  hen 
our  dance  was  over,  we  thanked  the 
committee  who  were  in  charge  of 
Christmas  Day.  -  Bert  Castellano. 

•  -*^Mt»  

Our  New  Year's 

A  farewell  party  was  given  for 
1915  in  the  form  of  an  old  fashioned 
candy-pull,  on  New  Year's  eve.  The 
host  and  hostesses  were  Zerubbabel 
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Makepeace,  his  g-ood  wife,  Prudence, 
Good  Humor  and  Patience  Doolittle. 
From  seven-thirty  till  a  quarter  of 
tvv^elve  the  school  kitchen  was  the 
scene  of  much  merriment.  The  boys 
as  well  as  the  girls  donned  aprons 
and  helped  make  the  candy.  When 
the  candy  had  cooled  off,  the  child- 
ren started  pulling  it.  There  were 
two  kinds  of  candy,  molasses  and 
taffy.  The  fixed  hour  for  departure 
was  ten  o'clock  but  as  the  candy  was 
not  all  finished  by  then,  bed-time 
was  postponed.  The  party  broke  up 
at  a  quarter  of  twelve,  leaving  fifteen 
minutes  for  the  old  year  to  catch  his 
train . 

On  New  Year's  day,  "Happy  New 
Year"  greetings  were  much  in  evi- 
dence. During  the  morning,  in  or- 
der to  kill  time  and  also  to  get  some 
fresh  air,  the  girls  roller-skated  on 
the  tunnel  until  nearly  dinner  time. 

Dinner  was  served  at  12:30.  The 
menu  follows:  Celery  Consomme, 
Mashed  Potatoes,  Chicken,  Dressing, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Corn,  Mince  Pie. 

After  dinner,  most  of  the  pupils 
went  skating  at  Merrill's  lake.  Sup- 
per was  at  5  instead  of  at  5:30.  At 
7  we  had  a  social  in  the  gymnasium. 
The  Christmas  tree  was  now  relieved 
of  its  heavy  load  of  gifts  and  was 
still  up  as  well  as  the  festoons. 
Games  were  played  until  eight  when 
refreshments  of  apples,  oranges,  nuts 
and  candy  were  served.  It  being 
leap  year  the  girls  chose  partners 
instead  of  the  boys.  Dancing  held 
way  from  8  till  9  o'clock  curfew 
annouunced  bed  time.  The  INIisses 
Alcorn  and  Russell  were  in  charge  of 
the  social  and  certainly  did  give  us  a 
good  time. — Julia  Cole. 

Moving  Pictures 

We  had  a  moving  picture  show  on 
the  8th  inst.  The  films  were  educa- 
tional. They  were  entitled  "Scenes 
in  Spain,"  "Scenes  in  Agry, 
Russia,"  "Zoo  in  Southern  Russia," 
'Taking  Pictures  of  the  Enemy's 
Positions  by  the  Aid  of  Kites,"  and 
"Pathe  Weekly."  These  films  were 
run  in  three  reels. 

This  was  the  second  good  lot  of 
films  we  have  had  since  fall,  and  all 


of  us  enjoyed  them  immensely. 

Glenn  Preston,  Tenth  Grade 


Cold  Weather 

Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
Jan.  10,  11,  and  12,  saw  a  decided 
drop  in  the  mercury  all  over  the 
state,  and  we  were  not  slighted. 
Monday  night  was  one  of  the  worst 
nights  in  this  section  of  Montana  for 
many  years.  The  wind  blew  a 
strong  gale  from  the  north,  heaping 
the  falling  and  fallen  snow  into  large 
drifts,  and  the  thermometer  registered 
a  minmum  temperature  of  28  below. 
The  next  day  the  wind  subsided  but 
the  mercury  was  still  inclined  down- 
ward and  rested  at  30  below. 
Wednesday  the  temperature  eased  up 
a  bit  and  there  was  no  wind. 

On  the  whole  everyone  at  the 
institution  was  quite  comfortable, 
though  the  halls  and  some  of  the 
dormitories  were  a  little  chilly. 


December    Honor  Roll 


Department  for  the  Blind 


Carnev,  Margfuerite 
Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis,  Georg-e 
Fergfuson.  Harold 
Knox,  Fay 


Roobol,  May 
Roobol,  Violet 
Rusten,  Cora 
Shields,  Hugfh 
Watt,  Ernest 

Department  for  the  Deaf 


Altop,  Clarence 
Baumgfartner,  Robert 
Berretb,  Jacob 
Big^  Spring-,  Tom 
Blackman,  Thelma 
Bladow,  Lena 
Brandt,  Harold 
Brig-ht,  Frank 
Brown,  William 
Bubnash.  Mary 
Budech,  Sophia 
Cashman,  Nora 
Castellano,  Bert 
Chasse,  Edmund 
Chrisman,  Lubi 
Cole,  Julia 
Constance,  Clarence 
Davies,  Elsie 
Deng-le,  Beulah 
Edens,  Rufus 
Ferwerda,  Thys 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Goldizen.  Vere 
Haynie,  Agnes 
Jones,  Jessie 
McCaugfhan,  Jennie 
McCoy,  Mary 


McPherson,  Bessie 
Mattson,  Lily 
Molin,  Carl 
Nelson,  Rosetta 
Noveg-oski,  Otta 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olson,  Effie 
Patrick,  Chester 
Patrick,  Henry 
Pearce,  Janie 
Pierce.  Annie 
Preston,  Glenn 
Randies,  Archie 
Redmond,  Fay 
Renbeig-,  Fern 
Ross,  Marg-uerite 
Sayer,  Mary 
Seller,  Ed-win 
Simms,  McKinley 
Spaur,  Blanche 
Trask,  Roberta 
Twiss,  Earl 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Yaeg-er,  Mae 
Yaeg-er,  William 
Young-,  Fern 
Zywert,  Gertruda 


Children  whose  deportment  has  not 
fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 


Nature  withdraws  talents  that 
not  well  employed. — Hubbard, 


are 
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Happiest  Wishes 

Happiest  wishes,  today  and  tomorrow, 
Little  of  trouble,  and  less  of  sorrow; 
Plenty  of  laughter  the  whole  year  long. 
Bushels  of  sunshine  and  lots  of  song: 
Happiest  wishes, 
And  may  the  day 
.  Never  go  down 

In  the  clouds  of  gray! 

Happiest  wishes,  today  and  forever; 
Little  of  worry,  and  sadness  never; 
Plenty  of  luck  as  you  go  your  way. 
And  luck  that  will  last  and  want  to  stay: 

Happiest  wishes. 
The  whole  year  through 

Sunny  and  sweet 


Be  the  life  of 


you! 


Happiest  wishes,  in  heaping  measure 
Running  over  with  life's  best  pleasure. 
Lots  of  blossoms  and  loads  of  money 
And  a  heart  of  love  as  sweet  as  honey: 
Happiest  wishes, 

And  with  them  this— 
A  hug  and  a  squeeze 
And  a  dandy  kiss! 

—Balto.  Sun. 


A  Top-Notch  School 

We  have  just  received  the  twenty- 
eig-hth  annual  report  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  located  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg-, 
and  a  copy  of  the  program  of  their 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  celebration. 
-  The  report  is  printed  on  tan  half- 
tone paper  and  the  ink  and  cuts  are 
sepia.  Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney, 
for  six  years  the  head  of  our  school,  is 
at  the  helm  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania School. 

The  following  excerpts  are  a  few 
of  the  good  things  the  report 
contains: 

Few  of  us  probably  realize  how 
important  in  such  a  school  as  ours  is  the 
Item  of  helping  to  form  habits  of  clean- 
hness;  and  care  in  details  of  the  daily  life. 
Only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  our 
pupils  have  ever  known  the  value  of  these 
apparently  little  things  before  coming  here 
and  thirty  of  our  whole  number  are  in  the 
Kindergarten.  Our  Institution  is  not 
simply  a  school  where  the  mind  is 
developed  and  the  hands  are  trained;  but 
the  whole  curriclum  of  daily  life  is'  the 
schooling  that  our  teachers  are  successfullv 
conducting. 

Our  school  made  hearty  response  to  the 
appeal  in  behalf  of  stricken  Belgium  and 
other    nations    involed  in   horrible  war 
The  friend,  from  whom  this  suggestion 


came,  generously  provided  a  large  portion 
of  the  materials  required  for  making  the 
articles  so    greatly   needed,    but  officers 
teachers   and    pupils     cheerfully  insisted 
upon  joining  in.    The   time   and  money 
usually  spent  for  Christmas  gifts  to  each 
other  were  willingly  devoted  to  this  purpose 
Even  the  little  girls  begged  to  hem  towels" 
and  the  Boy  Scouts  rolled  the  bandages' 
^^he   supplies   when     finished,  including 
knitted  and  crocheted    garments,  shirts 
etc.,  and  collected  for  shipment,  made  an 
excellent  showing.    To  our  scholars  the 
assurance  has  been  made  real— Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  breteren,  ye  did  it  unto  me— and  so  the 
heavenly  benediction  came  to  our  school 
at  the  Christmas  time. 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  last  summer 
asked  for  votes  for  the  most  popular  in- 
stitution in  western  Pennsvlvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio.  We  made  no  solicita- 
tion, and  I  personally  have  just  heard  of 
this  action.  I  do  not  know  the  terms  of 
the  contest,  but  am  told  that  we  received 
over  three-fourths  of  a  million  more  votes 
than  the  next  most  popular  institution 
and  received  the  prize— a  handsome  player 
piano. 

The  Women's  Clubs  of  Pittsburgh  last 
winter  offered  prizes  for  the  best  essavs  on 
Peace,  and  Thomas  Filer,  one  of  the  older 
boys  won  the  fiirst  prize. 

Marjory  Stewart,  a  member  of  our  High 
School,  received  the  Shuta  honor,  next  ^o 
the  highest  National  honor  awarde.i  by  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  organization,  for  her  ex- 
cellent work  in  writing  the  allegorical 
play,  "Wohelo  Land,"  which  was  recently 
produced  under  her  direction  before  a 
large  number  of  girls  from  the  other 
groups  of  Allegheny  county. 

Our  Boy  Scouts  have  been  doing  splen- 
did first  aid  work,  exhibitions  of  which 
they  gave  at  the  Pittsburg  Exposition  last 
fall  and  in  our  gymnasium  recently.  The 
camping  outfit,  which  came  as  a  gift  from 
Col.  Schoonmaker,  has  brought  ^he  ex- 
hilarating joy  of  outdoor  life  to  these  boys 
during  the  pleasant  days  each  spring  and 
fall. 

An  act  of  one  of  our  Corporators  is  part- 
icularly worthy  of  mention.  At  the 
Commencement  exercises  last  June,  this 
gentleman  presented  to  the  graduate  from 
the  Literary  Department  a  Twenty  Dollar 
gold  piece  and  to  each  of  the  graduates 
from  the  Industrial  Department  a  Ten 
Dollar  gold  piece.  This  gift  was  a  timelv 
and  appropriate  one  and  1  wish  the  don  <r 
would  permit  us  to  give  his  name 


W.  C.  Bryant  Society 

The  W.  C.  Bryant  Society  held 
Its  reg-ular  meeting-  Dec.  17.  The 
roll  was  called  and  all  the  members 
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responded  with  suitable  quotations. 
Sophia  Oppel  was  absent  on  account 
of  sickness.  The  minutes  for  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and 
stood  approved.  After  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  a  very  interesting 
program  was  rendered.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Vocal  solo,  Cora 
Rusten;  recitation,  May  Roobol;  pi- 
ano solo,  Clyde  Troutman;  piano 
solo,  David  Knox. 

Herman  Spoelder  was  to  recite  on 
this  program,  but  was  not  able  to  do 
so  on  account  of  being  sick  the  week 
before. 

As  there  was  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  society,  it  then 
adjourned  until  Jan.  1,1916. 

As  it  was  decided  to  have  a  mock 
trial,  in  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
society,  president  Carney  called  a 
special  meeting  to  decide  just  when 
the  mock  trial  should  be  held.  In 
the  meeting  of  Dec.  17,  it  was  voted 
that  the  mock  trial  should  be  held  on 
Jan.  1.  The  members  who  were  to 
take  part  did  not  think  that  there 
was  enough  time  to  work  it  up  as 
it  should  be,  so  in  the  extra  meeting 
called  Dec.  26,  it  was  voted,  by  a 
vote  of  six  to  two  to  drop  the  trial 
altogether.  It  was  decided  at  this 
meeting  that  a  meeting  should  be 
called  Jan.  1,  and  the  program  read 
and    business    matters  discussed. 

This  meeting,  however,  was  not 
called  consequently  there  will  not  be 
a  definite  arrangement  about  the  pro- 
gram and  other  details  pertaining  to 
the  mock  trial  until  Jan.  15,  1916. 

— Clyde  Troutman,  Secy. 


Local  News 

May  Roobol  and  David  Knox,  Reporters 

Sam  Shaver  was  quite  surprised  to 
receive  five  letters  one  day  last  week. 

Dewey  Knox  visited  David  and 
Harley  during  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Cora  Rusten  is  very  proud  of  the 
beautiful  bracelet  she  got  for 
Christmas. 

Sophia  Oppel,  who  has  been  sick 
for  some  time,  went  home  to 
recuperate. 

Now  that  the  ice  is  good  Darrel 
Roobol  spends  a  good  deal  of  his 


time  on  the  river. 

Old  Santa  Claus  brought  Harold 
Agge  a  pair  of  ice  skates  and  now  he 
is  going  to  learn  to  skate. 

The  chair  materials  have  come  and 
Herman  Spoelder  is  quite  happy  as 
he  can  now  begin  to  work. 

George  Ellis  had  a  good  time  while 
his  father  was  here.  Mr.  Ellis  took 
him  over  town  and  bought  him  candy. 

All  the  little  boys  have  had  a  good 
time  playing  with  their  toys  especially 
Harold  Ferguson  and  Ernest  Watt. 

Clyde  Troutman  is  much  interest- 
ed in  politics  and  has  gotten  the  plat- 
forms of  the  different  parties  to  read. 

The  girls  and  boys  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  blind  enjoyed  the 
candy-pull  and  are  hoping  for  another 
one  real  soon. 

Marguerite  Carney  had  New  Year's 
dinner  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce. 
After  dinner  they  took  a  trip  to  the 
Springs. 

Matoon  Old  Horse  was  very  much 
pleased  to  receive  a  new  vsuit  for 
Christmas.  He  had  been  wishing  for 
one  for  some  time. 

Birdella  Ellis  was  very  much  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  have  her  father 
and  brother  Raymond  spend  a  day 
with  her  just  before  Christmas. 

Mr.  Hugh  Shields  of  Laurel,  Mont- 
ana, visited  our  little  Hugh  on  New 
Year's  Day.  He  enjoyed  his  visit 
and  was  sorry  he  couldn't  stay  longer. 

Now  that  the  holidays  are  over, 
the  examinations  will  be  next  in 
order.  We  have  only  three  weeks  to 
review  and  will  have  to  work  hard. 

Mrs.  Roobol,  Cornelia,  Alice  and 
little  Dorris  spent  several  days  with 
May  and  Violet.  They  visited  the 
school  rooms  and  saw  the  school 
work. 


The  ''Popular  Mechanics 
Magazine"  tor  January,  1916  con- 
tained a  very  interesting,  instructive 
and  well  illusLrated  article  on  games 
for  the  blind.  The  writeup  is  well 
worth  reading,  and  shows  how 
through  inventive  genius  and  common 
sense  many  of  our  standard  games 
have  been  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  thus  enabling  them  to  spend 
many  moments  of  their  spare  time 
in  wholesome  enjoyment. 
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The  President  and  his  wife  wish  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  the 
many  kind  remembrances  that  came 
to  them  at  Xmas  time. 


As  is  becoming-  customary  several 
of  our  friends  have  sent  us  Christ- 
mas gifts.  At  Thanksg-iving-  time 
both  Mr.  Baumgartner,  a  friend  of 
long  standing-  and  Mr.  Cantrell,  a 
newer  friend,  but  a  good  one,  each 
sent  a  pail  of  candy  for  their  hoy?>  to 
divide  among-  their  school  mates. 

Mr.  Charles  Vorck  furnished  Xmas 
presents  for  children  of  each  of  the 
three  departments  and  these  were 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  all. 

Dr.  Donovan  sent  us  a  pail  of 
candy.  Mr.  J.  Zywert  i,ent  us  a  box 
of  oranges,  a  bag-  of  nuts,  and  a  box 
of  cranberries,  Wm.  Steele  &  Com- 
pany, a  box  of  orang-es,  Nightwatch 
Finer ty,  perhaps  the  best  loved  man 
in  the  Institution,  a  box  of  apples, 
and  the  Montana  Hardware,  a  fine 
box  of  skates— a  gifr  which  g-laddened 
the  hearts  and  the  feet  of  our  boys. 

The  Masons  of  Boulder  donated 
$10.00  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  Christmas  presents  for  our 
pupils.  It  was  spent  larg-ely  for 
things  both  useful  and  pleasure  g'iv- 
ing  for  pupils  who  got  but  little  from 
home. 

Mr.  Riedel  g-ave  perhaps  the  most 


novel  of  all  presents,— himself  as 
Santa  Claus.  Good  Saint  Nick  was 
at  his  best  this  year  in  spite  of  the 
war. 

For  all  these  presents,  we  wush  to 
express  our  hearty  appreciation  for 
and  our  thanks  to  the  donors. 

It  is  with  sorrow  we  ag-ain  have  to 
record  the  death  of  a  pupil.  Early 
Sunday  morning,  Dec.  26th,  Annie 
Blanche  Middlemist  passed  peace- 
fully to  that  happier  country  whither 
we  are  all  bound. 

She  was  born  in  Colorado,  Oct.  7, 
1904,  coming-  to  Montana  with  her 
parents  seven  years  later.  They 
went  to  Dixon  where  they  are  engag-- 
ed  in  ranching. 

She  was  eleven  years,  two  months 
and  nineteen  days  old  at  the  time  of 
her  death  and  had  been  with  us  as  a 
pupil  in  the  Department  for  Back- 
ward Children  since  Sept.  8,  1915. 
On  Dec.  8th,  she  began  to  have  a 
cold  and  on  the  15th  was  removed  to 
our  hopital  where  she  was  rmder 
the  care  of  two  nurses  and  the  doctor. 
Gradually  the  disease  took  the  form 
of  pneumonia.  In  spite  of  high  fever, 
we  hoped  she  would  be  able  to  pass 
the  crisis  but  the  overworked  heart 
gave  out  Sunday  morning. 

Annie  was  of  a  sweet  and  affec- 
tionate disposition  and  was  very 
patient  while  ill.  Her  sister  and 
mother  came  to  see  heron  the  29th, 
and  stayed  until  the  24th,  feeling  then 
that  they  were  obliged  to  go  home. 
On  Monday  her  brother  came  and 
took  the  body  back  to  Dixon  and 
thence  to  Plains  for  interment.  The 
sympathy  of  the  Institution  goes  out 
to  the  family. 


A  few  days  ago  we  received  our 
new  "Simplex"  electric  oven.  It  is 
an  oven  which  will  occupy  a  floor 
space  of  about  four  feet  by  four  feet 
and  will  stand  about  six  feet  high. 
It  will  hold  160  loaves  at  one  baking 
and  if  it  does  the  work  claimed  for  it, 
it  will  be  the  joy  of  our  baker's 
heart.  It  is  not  yet  in  place  so  we 
will  have  to  wait  for  a  later  issue  to 
tell  just  how  well  it  works. 
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We  have  also  just  put  in  an  "Ideal 
Rug-  and  Carpet  Loom,"  for  the 
Department  for  Backward  Children. 
We  figure  that  it  will  be  the  means 
of  teaching'  our  children  a  useful 
occupation  and  at  the  same  time  will 
produce  rugs  to  be  placed  in  front  of 
their  beds,  making-  a  comparatively 
warm,  soft  spot  for  the  bare  feet  to 
alig-ht  upon  when  arising-  in  the 
morning. 


The  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  has  received  a  le.g-acy  of  $25,000, 
a  bequest  of  the  widow  of  the  late 
Morris  K.  Jessup,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  school.  Con- 
gratulations! 


About  the  middle  of  December,  for 
a  fortnight  our  school  work  was  quite 
a  bit  upset  by  an  epidemic  of  La 
Grippe.  Some  thirty-five  or  forty  of 
our  number  were  stricken  during 
that  time.  Several  of  our  teachers 
were  sick  too.  A  special  nurse  was 
employed  U>  look  after  two  pneumonia 
patients,  both  of  whom  are  now  up 
and  back  in  school.  Our  nurse.  Miss 
Katherine  Schindler  was  called  to 
St.  Paul  by  the  death  of  her  sister. 


Simpler  Texts 

V\^hen  we  began  to  prepare  our 
1916  class  for  college  we  were  at  once 
struck  by  the  easiness  of  Culler's 
"First  Book  in  Physics"  in  compari- 
son with  the  texts  recommended  in 
other  subjects  for  college  preparation. 

We  reasoned  that  if  so  simply 
written  yet  comprehensive  a  text 
were  considered  adequate  for  college 
entrance  it  would  be  well  to  purge 
our  curriculum  of  some  of  the  texts 
required  for  eighth  grade  certificates 
that  in  comparison  to  the  physics 
were  far  more  difficult.  Acting 
accordingly,  our  geography,  history 
and  physiology  requirem.ents  have 
been  reduced  from  an  elementary, 
intermediate  and  advanced  text  in 
each  subject  to  the  intermediate  text. 

We  feel  that  the  child  will  know 
just  as  much  about  the  subjects  with 


one  text  thoroughly  covered  as  he 
will  after  rushing  through  three 
texts  just  touching  the  "high 
places. ' ' 

This  plan  has  the  adequate  advant- 
age of  always  keeping  fresh  subject 
matter  before  the  child  and  further 
more  allows  time  for  extended  drills 
on  the  language  constructions  in  the 
text. 

See  that  the  child  acquires  a  good 
command  of  language  and  the 
acquisition  of  facts  will  take  care  of 
itself. 


The  Michigan  Teachers' Association 

The  Michiga7i  Mirj^or  reports  that 
thirty  teachers  from  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Deaf  attended  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  at 
Saginaw,  Mich,  on  Oct.  28  and  29. 
Six  thousand  teachers  Avere  present. 
Ex-President  Taft,  David  Starr 
Jordan  and  Mary  Antin  were 
speakers. 

The  section  for  the  deaf  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Pinter,  professor  of 
psychology  in  the  University  of  Ohio. 
Dr.  Pinter  has  been  arranging  a  set 
of  mentality  tests  for  deaf  children 
similar  to  the  Binet-Simon  tests  for 
hearing  children.  He  found  that  the 
Binet-Simon  test  could  not  be  used  in 
the  testing  of  deaf  children  because 
it  is  a  language  test.  Dr.  Pinter's 
test  will  be  based  upon  the  ability  to 
learn.  He  has  used  his  new  tests  in 
examining  hundreds  of  deaf  child- 
ren and  has  found  so  far  that  the 
learning  power  of  deaf  boys  is  slight- 
ly above  that  of  deaf  girls.  The 
reverse  is  true  in  hearing  schools. 

Since  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
the  hearing  are  being"  conducted  more 
and  more  along  nearly  the  same 
lines,  this  having  a  section  for  the  deaf 
as  a  part  of  the  program  for  the  gen- 
eral teachers'  association  is  truly 
commendable,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Montana 
Teachers'  Association  may  have  a 
representative  section  to  fully  portray 
the  great  work  that  is  being  done 
within  the  state  for  her  defective 
children. 
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Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Julia  A.  Cole,  Reporter 

Fern  Young-  received  numerous 
beautiful  g-ifts  for  Christmas. 

Three-fourths  of  us  were  down 
with  la  grippe  while  the  fad  lasted. 

Mary  McCoy's  aunt  g-ave  her  a 
novel  necklace  of  cloves  for  Christ- 
mas. 

Janie  Pearce  and  Nora  Cashman 
were  very  much  pleased  with  what 
they  g-ot  for  Christmas. 

Jessie  Jones,  Sophia  Budech  and 
Beulah  Deng-le  looked  as  if  they 
certainly  enjoyed  Christmas. 

Olive  Goldizen  is  feeling-  in  the 
dumps  at  present  maybe  on  account 
of  too  much  Christmas  sweets. 

Ag-nes  Haynie  got  some  stylish 
new  tog:s  for  Christmas  and  now  feels 
like  those  ladies  of  Paris  used  to 
before  the  war. 

May  Yaeger  has  become  the  owner 
of  a  new  pair  of  roller  skates.  Roller 
skating-  is  a  popular  pastime  with 
most  of  the  girls. 

Edith  Wilhelm's  folks  motored 
over  from  Loomont  on  New  Year's 
day  to  see  Edith.  Edith  certainly 
enjoyed  their  visit. 

Julia  Cole's  brother,  LeRoy, 
visited  with  her  during-  Christmas 
week.  He  certainly  enjoyed  himself 
to  the  limit  while  here. 

Annie  Pierce  received  a  leopard - 
skin  cap  and  a  scarf  to  match  on 
Christmas.  They  are  of  recent  style 
and  are  very  becoming-. 

Jennie  McCaug-han  and  Lubi 
Chrisman  say  that  they  have  not 
heard  from  home  since  school  opened 
and  are  feeling  uneasy. 

Fay  Redmond  has  had  a  sore  on 
her  chin  since  she  returned  to  school. 
Maybe  the  sore  loves  Fay's  chin  too 
much  to  want  to  depart  soon. 

Little  Roberta  Trask's  Christmas 
box  from  home  was  a  little  late  but 
when  it  did  come  Roberta  was  about 
the  happiest  little  girl  in  our  hall. 

Blanche  Spaur   was   the  pleased 
recipient  of   a   photograph   of  her 
chum,  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,   (nee  Alice 
Morrow)  and  her  husband  recently. 
Otta  Novegoski  recently  received 


a  nice  letter  from  Mrs.  Newman,  a 
friend  of  hers  and  mother  of  Bernice 
Newman,  a  former  pupil  of  this 
school. 

Mary  Bubnash  and  Lena  Bladow 
were  very  much  pleased  with  pieces 
of  jewelry  they  received  for  Christ- 
mas from  the  Masonic  Lodge  of 
Boulder. 

Lilly  Mattson  received  a  beautiful 
Bible  from  her  parents.  Hereafter 
she  will  perhaps  pursue  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  more  intently  with 
its  help. 

Elsie  Davies  has  been  feeding  her- 
self with  saffron  cakes  at  recess  the 
past  month.  These  cakes  are  new  to 
most  of  us.  Elsie  says  the  recipe  is 
from  England. 

Marguerite  Ross  received  a'beauti- 
ful  wrist  watch  from  her  mother  for 
Christmas.  A  watch  is  a  useful 
accessory  in  school  and  she  is  surely 
lucky  to  get  one. 

Thelma  Blackman  received  the 
largest  box  of  chocolates  on  record 
for  the  girls.  It  was  a  large  box 
containing  ten  compartments  filled 
with  chocolates. 

Effie  Olson  values  a  leather  photo- 
album  containing  snapshots  of  her 
year-old  niece,  Dorothy  Morbeck, 
very  much  as  it  is  her  niece's  first 
Christmas  gift  to  her. 

Fern  Renberg  enjoys  reading  the 
Photoplay  Magazine  which  she  gets 
every  month.  Somebody  said  she 
wanted  to  be  an  actress  when  she 
grew  older.    Is  that  so? 

A  word  to  the  wise  — Don't  laugh 
too  hard  or  some  of  your  teeth  will  fall 
out.  If  you  doubt  this,  go  ask 
Rosetta  Nelson  for  she  really  lost  one 
while  smiling  a  "T.  R."  smile. 

Bessie  McPherson  received  a 
beautiful  doll  for  Christmas  from 
home.  ^  Her  folks  seemed  to  know 
what  kind  of  zero  weather  we  were 
having  for  they  fitted  the  doll  out  in 
warm  comfy  clothes. 


Local  News  From  the  Boys'  Side 

Glenn  A.  Preston,  Reporter 

Robert  Baumgartner  has  been  en- 
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tertaining  himself  most  of  the  time 
roller-skating-. 

Thys  Ferwerda  is  proud  of  his  grey 
jersey  which  he  received  from  home 
for  Christmas. 

We  have  noticed  that  Vere  Gold- 
izen  and  Harold  Brandt  are  insepar- 
able companions. 

Earl  Twiss  more  than  appreciated 
a  box  of  delicious  goodies  from  his 
sister  for  Christmas. 

John  Nagel  has  made  many  friends 
among  the  little  boys.  They  have 
taken  a  shine  to  him. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  will  be  a  dude 
someday  for  he  g-ot  a  pair  of  silk 
socks  for  Christmas. 

Guy  Waters  is  getting  to  be  an 
expert  housekeeper.  He  helps  Mrs. 
Low  clean  her  room. 

Rufus  Edens  loves  to  tease  Harold 
Brandt  about  his  pet  wooden  pig 
which  he,  himself  made. 

During  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holidays,  Amos  Crisp  spent  most  of 
his  time  skating  on  the  ice. 

Clarence  Constance  has  been  telling 
us  about  his  former  pastimes,  es- 
pecially coasting  in  Missouri. 

Bert  Castellano  received  a  lot  of 
physical  congratulations  from  h  i  s 
mates  on  his  birthda3^  on  Jan.  4. 

Jacob  Berreth  is  called  "Foxy 
Grandpa."  He  sustains  the  char- 
acter of  Grandfather  exceedingly  well. 

William  Holtz  loves  to  receive  ad- 
vertising pamphlets  as  he  wants  to 
impress  the  boys  that  he  is  a  bus- 
iness man. 

Fay  Nickerson  was  glad  to  have 
all  of  his  home  folks  here  during  the 
Christmas  holiday.  They  paid  him 
a  good  visit. 

Willie  Yaeger  has  been  exceed- 
ingly happy  for  the  past  week  or  two 
because  he  received  such  nice  gifts 
for  Christmas. 

We  all  are  glad  that  Karl  Moline  is 
rapidly  improving  in  health  after  a 
severe  spell  of  pneumonia.  He  is  in 
school  again. 

Whenever  you  see  or  meet  Edwin 
Seller,  you'll  find  him  with  a  toy 
pistol  and  holster  which  he  uses 
nearly  all  the  time. 

Frank  Bright  sometim.e  ago  got  a 
letter  from  home  stating  that  his 
brother,  Roy  got  a  deer.    Frank  was 


glad  to  hear  of  this. 

Lenny  Brown  was  the  only  pupil 
who  received  liquid  refreshments 
from  home  for  Christmas.  The  folks 
sent  him  two  bottles  of  cider. 

Recently  Tom  Big  Spring  was 
released  from  the  hospital  where  he 
had  been  ailing  with  pneumonia. 
He  is  getting  along  very  nicely. 

Chester  Patrick  greatly  enjoyed  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays. 
He  and  his  playmates  spent  nearly 
all  of  their  time  playing  with  toys. 

Henry  Patrick  was  pleased  to  hear 
from  Selim  Jackson  a  few  days  ago. 
Selim  left  school  last  spring  as  his 
father  was  in  need  of  him  on  his  farm. 

McKinley  Simms  is  looking  for- 
ward to  the  outcome  of  a  future  bout 
between  Jess  Willard  and  his  chal- 
lenger, Frank  Fulton.  McKinley  is 
in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Willie  (Billy)  and  Oliver  Burns 
were  full  of  curiosity  when  the  pres- 
ents for  Christmas  were  handed  to 
them  in  the  gymnasium  on  Christ- 
mas eve.  They  certainly  appreciated 
the  gifts. 

Those  who  received  mackinaws  for 
Christmas  are  Peter  Piero,  Clarence 
Wilson,  Fred  Patrick,  George  Drin- 
ville,  Joseph  Kirschbaum  and  Rich- 
ard Jackson.  They  appreciated  the 
mackinaws  very  much. 

Archie  Randies  was  the  last  boy 
to  open  the  package  he  received  on 
Christmas  eve.  He  opened  it  on 
Christmas.  There's  a  reason!  The 
reporter  got  hold  of  it  and  made  him 
obey  his  parents'  injunction  not  to 
open  till  Christmas. 

The  High  School  boys — Clarence 
Altop,  Lenny  Brown,  Edmund 
Chasse  and  the  reporter— -appreciated 
likeness  of  thier  teacher,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son which  they  received  for  Christ- 
mas. Tl  e  seventh  graders  each  re- 
ceived his  photograh  too. 

On  Christmas  eve,  Harold  Brandt 
was  as  proud  as  a  peacock  when  he 
got  a  big  and  moderately  heavy  box 
all  nailed  up  tight.  A¥hen  full  of 
curiosity  he  opened  it,  he  found  that 
it  contained  a  wooden  pig  which 
made  him  laugh  heartily.  The  pig 
was  made  and  presented  to  him  by 
some  boys  who  love  to  tease  him 
about  pigs. 


r  DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN  1 


The  Thinker 

Back  of  the  beating  hammer 

By  which  the  steel  is  wrought 
Back  of  the  workshop's  clamor 

The  seeker  may  find  the  Thought, 
The  Thought  that  is  ever  master 

Of  iron  and  steam  and  steel, 
That  rises  above  disaster 

And  tramples  it  under  heel! 

The  drudge  may  fret  and  tinker 

Or  labor  with  dusty  blows, 
But  back  of  him  stands  the  Thinker, 

The  clear-eyed  man  who  Knovvs; 
For  into  each  plow  or  saber, 

Each  piece  and  part  and  whole, 
Musr  go  the  Brains  of  Labor, 

Which  gives  the  work  a  soul! 

Back  of  the  motors  humming, 

Back  of  the  belts^that  sing, 
Back  of  the  hammers  drumming, 

Back  of  the  cranes  that  swing, 
There  is  the  eye  which 'scans  them 

Watching  thru  stress  and  strain. 
There  is  the  Mind  which  plans  them — 

Back  of  the  brawn,  the  Brains! 

Might  of  the  roaring  boiler, 

Force  of  the  engine's  thrust, 
Strength  ot  the  sweating  toiler. 

Greatly  in  these  we  trust. 
But  back  of  them  stands  the  Schemer, 

The  Thinker  who  drives  things  thru; 
Back  of  the  Job — the  Dreamer 
Who's  making  the  dream  come  true! 

— Berton  Braley,  ''Songs  of  the  Workaday 
World.'''    Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 


Feeling 

There  are  a  few  of  us  who  are  con- 
scious of  possessing-  a  passion  that  is 
g-reater  than  a  hobby  and  yet  can 
scarcely  formulate  it  into  a  concerete 
proposition.  We  feel  it  moving"  thru 
our  beings  stirring-  us  sometimes  to 
obscure  expressions,  because,  like  the 
orchid  that  blooms  in  the  air,  it  seem 
to  have  no  solid  attachment  to  any- 
thing-. We  are,  at  times,  filled  with 
it,  lifted  up  by  it,  and  yet  feel  rarely 
hampered  by  it  because  it  finds  so 
little  that  is  concrete  upon  which  to 
fasten  itself.  Judge  then  of  our  joy 
when  we  find  no  less  a  person  than  a 
professor  in  a  world-famed  college 
putting-  into  tang-ible  shape  the  beliefs 
that  flutter  like  little  half-fledged 
birds  in  the  ether  above  us. 

In  a  letter  to  a  congress  of  educa- 
tors and  scientists  the  professor  used 
these  most  sig-nificant  words:  "So 


far,  indeed,  as  the  hig'her  education 
is  concerned  the  interests  of  the 
imag-ination  and  of  the  feelings  have 
been  neglected  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  understanding-." 

It  has  long-  been  our  belief  that  the 
tendency  of  the  day  is  to  repress  in- 
stead of  refine  feeling-.  This  seems 
barbarism  instead  of  civilization. 
We  believe  that  the  more  the  feel- 
ing are  refined,  the  more  the  soul  of 
mankind  is  delicately  attuned  to  every 
variation  upon  the  harp  ol.'  life  the 
hig-her  civilization  becomes.  Yet, 
on  several  occasions,  when  we  have 
ventured  to  float  such  an  idea,  we 
have  been  invaribly  met  with  the 
assertion  that  such  an  idea  is  crude: 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings  is 
an  evidence  of  weakness  and  child- 
ishness: that  higher  education 
demands  a  Spartanlike  repression  of 
the  imag-ination  and  the  feelings  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  understanding- 
above  all  other  faculties: 

To  have  such  eminent  indorsement 
of  our  views  by  a  famed  professor  of 
science  and  art  sets  our  pulse  ju- 
bilating! It  seems  to  make  a  thin 
rift  in  the  dark  cloud  of  callousness 
which  has  so  long-  hung-  over  the 
world.  It  seems  indicative  to  us  that 
the  era  of  human  brotherhood  has 
advanced  another  notch  in  the  cog-- 
wheel  of  prog-ress.  Surely,  men  are 
bound  together  not  by  the  develop- 
ment of  their  understanding's  exactly, 
but  by  the  breadth  and  power  of  their 
feehng-s  and  the  depth  and  lieig-ht  of 
their  imag-inations. 

Sympathy  and  love  are  products  of 
the  hearts,  not  of  the  head.  As  feel- 
ings grow  fing-er  and  truer  and  hig-her, 
whether  it  be  thru  the  interpretation 
of  the  arts  of  music,  painting-  or 
representation  or  thru  the  develop- 
ment of  spiritual  truth,  by  just  so 
much  man  climbs  intu  the  infinite 
knowledg-e  of  the  real  purpose  of  life 
and  into  the  very  presence  of  The 
Great  Intellig-ence.  Therefore,  we 
say,  O,  ye  who  have  been  inclined  to 
scoff  at  sentiment,  take  heed  of  the 
new  thoug-ht  that  speaks  for  g-rowth 
of  the  heart,  and  lean  your  ear  to  the 
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new  chorus  of  happiness  whose  key- 
note is  being-  sounded  by  master 
minds  of  the  world! 


Local  News 

Edward  Kopferschmidt  celebrated 
his  birthday  Dec.  5. 

Charles  Waldon  visited  his  sister, 
Annie  May,  Christmas  day. 

Twila  Marshall  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  her  mother  during  the  holidays. 

Walter  Mitchell  received  a  very 
nice  Christmas  box  from  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  of  Anaconda  Mont, 
spent  Christmas  day  with  her  daugh- 
ter. May. 

Dec.  4  and  5  Gerald  Maher  of  St. 
Charles  Colleg-e,  Helena,  Mont, 
visited  his  sister  Ruth. 

The  boys  in  Miss  LovelTs  class 
have  completed  a  dado  of  straight 
line  cut  outs  in  water  colors  for  two 
sides  of  their  schoolroom. 

Mrs.  Sherrill  of  Butte  visited 
Victor  the  day  before  Christmas. 
She  brought  a  host  of  lovely  gifts 
with  her  which  were  distributed  from 
the  tree. 

Eugene  Simpson  completed  a 
beautiful  woven  woolen  bathroom 
rug  and  is  now  busily  making-  a 
Navajo  rug  of  brilliant  colors. 
Eugene  is  a  very  careful  worker. 

Mrs.  Donovan  of  Seattle,  Wash, 
spent  a  day  with  us  the  early  part  of 
the  month.  We  enjoyed  her  visit 
and  were  glad  to  hear  that  Leland  is 
well  and  doing-  so  nicely  in  school 
there. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Vorck  was 
extremely  generous  with  the  little 
folks  who  had  no  relatives  to 
remember  them  Christmas.  He  sent 
up  a  great  many  presents  so  that 
they  received  as  many  nice  g-ifts 
from  the  tree  as  any  one  else. 


Christmas  morning-  at  nine  o, clock 
the  following  program  was  given  by 
the  children: 

"Carol,  Carol  Children"  Chorus 
"Why  do  Bells  of  Christmas  Ring? 

Chorus  of  Girls 
Recitation— When  Christmas  comes 

Cora  Bennett 

"A  Christmas  Party"  Chorus 


Recitation— The  Longest  Day 

Harvey  Osborne 

Song— "Do  You  Believe  in  Santa  Claus?" 
Harvey  Osborne,  Tom  Dolan,  Charles 
Jensen,  Ray  Mummert,  Sam  Iverson, 
Eugene  Simpson,  Jesse  Knox  and 
Werner  Baumgartner. 

Recitation— A  Secret  Charles  Jensen 

"Bells  ot  Christmas"  Chorus 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Recitation— Sitting  Up  for  Santa 

lola  Smith 

"A  Christmas  Tree"  Chorus 
"Santa  Claus"  Chorus 
Distribution  of  gifts  from  Christms  Tree 

Kris  Kingle  was  very  liberal  this 
year  with  all  of  the  children  of  the 
department.  Those  who  were 
remembered  with  Christmas  gifts 
from  home  were;  Josephine  Myzliker, 
Ethel  Penman,  Ardith  Meiers,  Mary 
Sievers,  Cora  Bennett,  Effie  Whit- 
comb,  Fern  Mitchell,  Norma  Burns, 
Florence  Hart,  May  Sullivan,  Edith 
Norton,  Mae  Dolan,  Viola  Miller, 
Hilda  Engbritson,  Gethel  Henion, 
Myrtle  Skinner,  Lily  Myers,  Katie 
Johns,  Velma,  Churlien  ,  Ruth 
Maher,  Sophia  Vacossovich,  Estred 
Theline,  Mildred  Thomas,  Christina 
Siegel,  Madeline  Douglas,  Maud 
Crawford,  Annie  May  Waldon,  Twila 
Marshall,  Aanie  Kunkle,  Emmalina 
Knight,  Arthur  Lenhart,  Otto  Olson, 
Angfelo  Stover,  Reuben  Johnson, 
Raymond  Kihm,  Willard  Black,  Sam 
Iverson,  Roy  Cantrell,  Merle  Duf- 
field,  John  Belin,  Louis  Dechamps, 
Harvey  Osborne,  Werner  B  a  u  m - 
g^artner,  Tom  Bell,  Leo  West,  Ray 
Mummert,  Vern  Pagel,  and  Earl 
Meloy. 


OUR  SKATING  PARTY 
One  Saturday,  Mr.  Eastlick  took 
some  of  the  boys  down  to  the  river 
to  skate.  We  had  a  fine  time  on  the 
ice.  We  ran  races  and  tried  to  skate 
in  a  circle.  At  three  o'clock  we 
started  home.  We  saw  a  big  Jack 
rabbit  on  the  way  home.  He  ran 
down  by  the  engine  house  and  into 
the  woods.  We  all  had  a  fine  time 
and  hope  Mr.  Eastlick  wiU  take  us 
ag-ain  soon.  Harvey  Osborne. 


Children  s  SPage 

5iy  SKiss  jOillard 
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The  Snow  iVIonth 

^  'J  for  the  second  winter 
month, 

Whose  days  so  blithe  and 
merry 

To  storm  or  sunshine  sparkle 
by; 

Across  the  changing  winter 
sky, 

Like  jolly   chickadies  they 
fly- 

The   Snow   Mont  h— J  a  n  - 
uary . ' ' 

Roberta's  Gift 

Roberta  made  a  little  hand- 
kerchief. 

She  sewed  it  very  nicely. 

She  gave  it  to  her  teacher. 

Her  teacher  liked  the  hand- 
kerchief. 

She  thanked  Roberta. 


Fill  the  Blanks 

A  horse  can  . 

A  dog  can  . 

A  cat  can  . 

A  bird  can  . 

A  mouse  can  . 

A  pig  can  . 

A  baby  can  . 

The  Shoes  They  Wear 
Little  Dutch  children  wear 
woode  hoes. 
Little  Indian  children  wear 


moccasins. 

Little  Eskimo  children 
wear  shoes  of  fur. 

Little    Japanese  children 
wear  shoes  of  silk  or  satin. 
Little  American  children 
wear  shoes  of  leather. 

What  children  wear  wood- 
en shoes? 

What  children  wear  moc- 
casins? 

What  children  wear  shoes 
of  fur? 

What  children  wear  shoes 
of  silk  or  satin? 

What  children  wear  shoes 
of  leather? 


Marjorie's  Sled 

Marjorie  had  a  little  red 
sled. 

She  liked  to  slide  down  hill 
on  it. 

One  day  she  put  on  her 
warm  coat,  cap,  and  mittens 
and  went  out  doors. 

She  got  her  sled  and  pulled 
it  up  the  hill  by  a  string. 

She  lay  on  the  sled  and 
slid  down  hill  again. 

She  did  this  many  times. 

She  had  a  gor^d  time. 

At  last  she  fell  off  the  sled. 

She  rolled  do  wn  the  hill  in 
the  snow. 

She  was  frightened. 

She  did  not  slide  any  more 
that  day. 
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The  Lost  Doll 

I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll, 
dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the 
world; 

Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and 
so  white,  dears. 

And  her  hair  was  so  charm- 
ingly curled. 

But  I  lost  my  poor  little  doll, 
dears, 

As  I  played  in  the  heath  one 
day; 

And  I  cried  for  her  more  than 

a  week,  dears; 
But  I  never  could  find  where 

she  lay. 

I  found  my  poor  little  doll, 
dears. 

As  I  played  in  the  heath  one 
day; 

Folks  say    she    is  terribly 

changed,  dears, 
For  her  paint  is  all  washed 

away, 

And  her  arm  trodden  off  by 

the  cows,  dears. 
And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit 

curled; 

Yet  for  old  time's   sake,  she 

is  still,  dears. 
The  prettiest  doll   in  the 

world. — KiNGSLEY. 


The  Goose  That  Laid  the 
Golden  Eggs 

Once  upon  a  time  a  man 
had  a  fine  goose.  Every  day 
this  goose  laid  a  golden  egg. 
The  man  thought  this  goose 
had  gold  inside  of  her,  so  one 
day  he  killed  her  and  found 
she  was  just  like  any  other 
goose.  The  man  thought  he 
would  find  gold,  and  he  lost 


all  the  gold  he  had. — Ex. 


The  Autobiography  of  a  Penny 

I'm  made  of  copper.  My  value  is 
one  cent  in  U.  S.  money. 

One  day  I  with  some  gold  and 
silver  coins  was  carried  by  a  person 
to  a  bank  for  deposit.  Some  days 
later  a  man  came  into  the  bank  to  get 
some  money.  The  g:old  and  silver 
coins  were  given  to  him  in  exchange 
for  a  check  to  the  cashier.  I  was  not 
given  to  him.  The  gold  or  silver 
didn't  bid  me  good  bye. 

One  day  the  cashier  saw  a  kind 
thoughtful  boy  help  an  old  woman 
who  had  fallen  on  the  sidewalk,  so 
he  took  me  and  handed  me  to  the 
boy  for  his  kindness  to  the  fallen 
woman.  The  boy  was  very  glad  to 
have  me  and  he  put  me  into  his 
pocket.  On  his  way  home,  the  boy 
carelessly  lost  me.  I  was  lost  by  fall- 
ing thru  a  hole  in  his  pocket.  I  lay 
on  the  ground  for  a  long  time. 

One  day  a  king  riding  on  his  fine 
horse,  found  me  and  put  me  into  his 
vest  pocket.  The  king  with  his  men 
went  to  war  with  his  enemies.  The 
battle  was  an  awfnl  conflict. 
Dtiring  the  battle  I  was  struck  by  a 
bullet  shot  by  an  enemy  and  I  saved 
the  king  from  being  wounded.  I 
became  bent.  T  was  kept  by  the  king 
as  a  souvenir  and  the  king  made  me 
into  a  bead. 

One  day  the  king  had  a  fine  feast. 
Many  famous  people  were  invited  to 
the  feast.  At  the  dining  table  the 
king,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  was  going  to  pick  np  his  napkin 
which  had  fallen  on  the  floor  and  I 
fell  from  the  king's  beads  into  his 
cofi:ee  cup.  I  was  picked  out  by  the 
king.  My  color  was  usually  brown. 
When  I  was  taken  out  of  the  coffee 
cup,  I  became  green.  The  king 
quickl}'  realized  that  the  coffee  had 
been  poisoned.  I  saved  the  king's 
life.  The  king  congratulated  m.e.  I 
became  popular  and  famous.  I  was 
put  into  a  museum  as  a  life  saver. 
Many  visitors  see  me  there  and  say 
that  I  am  a  marvelous  penny. 

— Glenn  Preston 
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The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  afiflication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afiflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  he  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear 
it  IS  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital it  IS  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  IS  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
ot  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
^'^  of  c"ourt  to  that  effect  as  pro- 

^■idedby  the  law  (Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:— In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
Zu  necessary  clothing  and  transporation 

the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  otiflcers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject  make  an  order  to  that  efiect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
ot  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  qukrter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers Shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury.  ^ 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

\Ki  7^^^  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  second 
vvedncsday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses'.ion 
IS  ot  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  mstruction.  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  tor  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
cnange  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  f  resident,  the  change  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 


Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer, 

President, 
Boulder,  Montana 
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The  Mighty  Mountains  Are  Made 
To  Conquer  Themselves 

Tiie  Story  of  the  Eieotrification  of  the  Milwaukee 

By  C.  K.  wStreit 


H0>  as  a  child  during-  the  joy- 
ous winters  of  coasting',  has  not 
dreamed  of  a  fairy  sled  which 
would  pull  itself  up  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  after  the  long'  slide  down? 
Who  in  his  youthful  mind  has  not 
conceived  wonderfully  intricate 
schemes  by  which  the  work  of  drag- 
ging ihe  sled  up  hill  could  be  avoid- 
ed? But  vvdiat  child  in  his  wildest 
fancies  ever  dreamed  of  doing  this 
by  hitching  the  hill  itself  tn  the  sled 
and  making  it  do  the  work  both  go- 
ing down  and  coming'  up? 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the 
drawbacks  of  coasting  to  the  prob- 
lems of  railway  management  in  the 
mountains,  but  the  two  have  at  least 
one  point  in  common.  In  both  cases 
the  main  difficulty  h^  to  get  up  the 
hill.  While  the  boy  still  dreams  of 
a  gravity-defying  sled,  one  of  our 
great  transcontinental  railways,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul, 
has  gone  ahead  and  solved  the  prob- 
lem on  the  113  miles  of  the  road 
where  it  crosses  the  Continental 
Divide.  And  the  solution  is  none 
other  than  the  scheme  which  was  be- 
yond the  most  fanciful  visions  of  boy- 
hood. The  railway  has  found  the 
way  to  make  the  mountain  subdue  its 
own  power  of  hindering  the  move- 
ment of  trains.  It  has  smipiy  hitched 
the  hill  to  the  freight  car. 

How  does  it  do  it?  The  answer 
sounds  simple  enough  in  the  light 
of  present  day    knowledge.  The 


Milwaukee,  as  the  road  is  popularly 
known,  is  noted  for  the  gorg-eous 
mountain  scenery  along  its  route 
through  the  northwest.  It  has  a 
right  to  this  distinction.  Between 
Harlowton,  Montana  and  Avery, 
Idaho,  a  distance  of  440  miles,  the 
railway  crosses  three  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, the  Belts  at  an  elevation  of 
5,768  feet,  the  Continental  Divide, 
at  6,350  feet,  and  the  Bitter  Roots  at 
4,200  feet.  In  the  past  the  passenger 
department  has  been  able  to  cap- 
italize this  scenery,  but  it  has  never 
been  other  than  a  burden  to  the  road 
when  it  came  to  paying  the  operating 
expenses. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Milwaukee 
officials  began  to  examine  this  scenery 
more  carefully.  They  saw  that  the 
high  mountains  stored  up  huge  fields 
of  snow^  and  that  the  water  from  the 
snow  when  it  melted  developed 
considerable  force  in  coasting  down 
the  hills  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  They 
saw  the  Montana  Power  Cotnpany 
harnessing  this  force  to  dynamos  and 
generating  electric  power.  Then  the 
big  idea  struck  them.  They  ordered 
the  power  company  to  deliver  a 
supply  of  electric  power  along  the 
railway  from  Plarlowton  to  Avery. 
They  ordered  electric  locomotives 
from  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Last  December  the  first  were  de- 
livered and  at  that  time  the  electri- 
fication had  been  completed  across 
the  Rocky  mountains.    One  of  the 
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new  locomotives  was  hitched  to  a 
string-  of  freight  cars,  the  current 
was  thrown  on,  the  train  went  up  the 
hill — and  man  had  made  the  moun- 
tain conquer  itself. 

But  the  Milwaukee  was  not  content 
with  this  achievement.  Its  trains 
were  g^oing  down  hill  quite  as  much 
as  they  were  climbing-  up.  No  ex- 
ternal power  was  needed  for  this 
— gravity  sent  them  coasting- 
down  like  the  water  from  the  snow 
fiields.  This  water  furnished  them 
w^ith  power,  and  why  shouldn't  the 
train  itself  furnish  power  also  when 
it  was  going  down  grade?  No  sooner 
asked,  than  answered.  When  you 
reverse  an  electric  motor  it  beocmes 
a  dynamo  and  will  generate  instead 
of  consuming-  electricity.  The  Mil- 
waukee ordered  their  electric  loco- 
motives equipped  with  motors  which 
could  be  thus  reversed.  When  one 
of  its  trains  along-  the  electricified 
portion  of  the  road  crosses  a  divide 
and  gravity  begins  to  furnish  moie 
power  than  is  needed  to  keep  the 
train  moving  at  a  safe  speed,  the 
engineer  can  now  completely  change 
the  up-hill  process.  He  can  reverse 
his  motors,  connect  the  spinning- 
drive  wheels  of  the  eng'ine  to  his 
newly  made  dynamos  and  instead  of 
using  power  can  beg-in  to  store  up 
electrical  energy.  And  he  can  devel- 
op enough  power  in  this  way  to  bring- 
his  train  up  the  same  g-rade  at  half 
the  speed  at  which  he  is  going-  now. 

But  even  this  does  not  end  the 
wonders  of  the  Milwaukee's  elec- 
trification project.  A  heavy  train 
when  going  down  hill  travels  so  fast 
that  brakes  have  to  be  applied.  The 
wear  and  tear  on  the  brake  shoes 
which  this  causes  and  the  resulting 
dangers  of  accidents  no  longer  worry 
the  Milwaukee.  For  when  an  elec- 
tric motor  is  changed  into  a  dynamo 
it  not  only  generates  electricity  but 
in  doing  this  it  forms  an  electric 
brake  on  the  train  b^^  means  of  which 
it  can  be  slowed  down  to  any  speed 
desired. 

This  system  of  regenerative  elec- 
trical braking  is  a  new  departure  in 
railroading.  It  was  thoroughly  test- 
ed last    December  on    the  Rocky 


mountain  division  of  the  Milwaukee 
which  has  already  been  electrified. 
Here  the  grades  are  the  steepest  of 
the  entire  system,  but  the  trials  were 
highly  successful.  The  speed  of  the 
trains  going  down  hill  was  not  only 
regulated  at  will  by  means  of  the 
dynamos,  but,  as  a  Btitte  man  ex- 
pressed it,  the  railway  was  making 
"The  Missouri  River  flow  back  to  its 
source," 

These  are  probably  the  most  novel 
features  of  the  electrification  of  the 
Milwaukee  but  they  are  not  the  only 
advantages  which  the  road  will  gain 
by  the  change  from  steam.  The  use 
of  electricity  will  make  the  passenger 
service  cleaner,  faster  and  safer.  It 
will  increase  the  speed  of  the  railway 
in  handling  freight  on  a  ]3art  of  the 
road  where  freight  has  heretofore 
been  held  up  by  the  many  grades. 
And  it  will  do  all  this  at  much 
less  cost  to  the  railway  than  is  possi- 
ble with  steam  locomotion. 

It  takes  no  expert  to  show^  that 
electric  transportation  will  be  much 
cleaner  than  that  furnished  by  steam. 
The  pantograph  may  shoot  ofi:  a 
few  sparks  from  the  trolley  wire  but 
there  will  be  no  belching  forth  of 
clouds  of  smoke  with  their  loads  of 
soot  and  cinders.  The  traveller  can. 
rest  his  arm  with  impunity  on  the 
window  sill  of  the  electric  car  and 
his  vision  of  the  mountain  scenery 
will  not  be  marred  by  having  to  fil- 
ter through  a  dirty  window.  And 
for  the  same  reasons  the  people  who 
live  near  the  right-of-way  will  be 
thankful  for  the  electrification  of  the 
railway. 

vSpeed  is  important  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  railroading.  The  electric 
locomotives  which  the  Milwaukee 
will  use  are  capable  of  taking  an  800- 
ton  passenger  train  along  at  a  mile- 
a-minute  clip.  That  is  fast  enough 
for  most  people  traveling  throug'h 
the  mountains  of  Montana.  Then, 
too,  the  electric  locomotive  occasions 
none  of  the  delays  caused  by  its 
steam  rival  when  taking  on  water 
and  coal  and  when  dumping  ashes. 

Speed  in  itself  is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  traveling  public.  There 
must    be    speed    with  safety.  The 
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system  of  regenerative  electric 
braking"  will  add  to  the  safety  of  the 
Milwaukee  trains  when  going-  down 
grades  not  only  by  greatly  decreasing 
the  grind  on  the  brake  shoes  and  the 
dangers  from  overheated  wheels  but 
also  by  relegating"  the  air  brake  from 
its  present  position  of  first  importance 
to  the  secondary  place  of  an 
emergency  brake. 

Speed  in  passneger  service  is  import- 
ant to  the  railway  but  speed  in  hand- 
ling freight  is  of  far  greater  import- 
ance, for  it  is  the  freight  train  that 
provides  most  of  the  railway's  rev- 
enue. The  more  traffic  taken  over 
the  track  in  a  given  time  the  more 
profit  accrues  to  the  railroad.  The 
Milwaukee  officials  carefull}.^  invest- 
igated the  relative  merits  of  steam 
and  electric  power  with  regard  to  this 
point.  They  found  that  three  of 
their  largest  compound  mallet  steam 
locomotives  vvould  take  a  load  of  2500 
tons  up  a  two  per  cent  gr:ide  but  at  a 
speed  of  only  10  miles  an  hour  while 
they  could  get  electrical  locomotives, 
two  of  which  Avould  take  the  same 
load  up  the  same  hill  at  16  mdles  an 
hour. 

The  experience  of  the  Butte,  Ana- 
conda and  Pacific  railway  was  of 
great  help  to  the  Milwaukee  in 
comparing  the  speed  of  steam  and 
electricity  in  handling  freight.  This 
road  is  30  miles  long  and  runs 
between  Butte  and  Anaconda.  It 
was  electrified  several  years  ago.  A 
cjmparsion  of  i^s  operation  under 
steam  and  tmder  electricity  for  six 
months  each,  show^ed  that  the  ton- 
nage per  train  increased  35  per  cent 
under  the  new  motive  powder  while 
the  number  of  trains  decreased  25 
per  cent,  with  a  saving  of  27  per  cent 
in  the  time  required  for  the  trip 
between  the  two  cities.  The  electric 
locomotives  were  hauling  fewer  trains 
but  much  m.ore  weight  and  were 
doing  it  in  faster  time  than  had  been 
possible  under  steam.  And  this  is 
what  profitable  railroading  requires 
— big  masses  of  freight  moved  in  fast 
time.  The  officials  of  the  Mihvaukee 
believe  that  they  will  obtpdn  the  same 
results  on  traffic  on  this  part  of  their 
system  by   electrifying   it   as  they 


would  if  they  had  laid  a  double  track 
from  Harlow  ton  to  Avery. 

While  all  these  advantages  of 
electrical  locomotion  were  considered 
by  the  Milwaukee  it  was  economic 
considerations  which  in  the  end 
determined  the  railway  to  undertake 
the  vast  project.  For  this  is  the 
largest  job  of  electrification  which 
has  so  far  been  undertaken  by  a 
railway.  The  440  miles  which  will 
be  electrified  comprise  four  engine 
divisions,  and  counting  in  all  the 
yards  and  siding,  amount  to  650  miles 
of  single  track.  In  all  the  undertak- 
ing will  cost  the  Milwaukee  approx- 
imately $8,000,000.  This  huge 
initial  cost  would  have  quickly  put 
the  project  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
possible  had  it  not  been  for  the  many 
economies  gained  by  electrification, 
economies  so  great  that  they  are 
expected  to  yield  a  return  of  at  least 
25  per  cent  on  the  money  invested. 

That  is  a  large  percentage  but  the 
comparison  of  steam  and  electric  rail- 
way operation  on  the  B.  A.  &  P. 
noted  above  justifies  the  expectation. 
The  electrification  of  that  road  cut 
down  operating  expenses  to  a  point 
which  amounted  to  a  net  saving  of 
over  20  per  cent  on  the  total  cost  of 
making  the  change.  And  the  experts 
claim  that  the  greatest  advantages  of 
electrical  operation  can  onl}^  be 
obtained  on  long  distance  runs. 
Furthermore  this  comparison  between 
steam  and  electricity  on  the  B.  A. 
&  P.  doesn't  take  in  the  increased 
capacity  of  the  line,  the  improved 
service,  and  the  more  regular  work- 
ing hours  of  the  train  crews. 

From  where  does  all  the  saving 
come?  It  comes  trom  various  sources, 
so  numerous  that  it  is  hard  enumerate 
them  all.  Take  the  miatter  of  equi]:)- 
ment.  Sixty  electiic  locomotives  will 
be  sufiicient  to  do  the  work  of  the 
82  steam  engines  now  used  on  this 
part  of  the  Milwaukee.  The  steam 
locomotive  has  to  haul  around  a 
tender  full  of  water  and  coal  wherever 
it  goes,  adding  this  dead  weight  to 
its  load  when  laboring  up-grade. 
The  electric  locomotive  will  devote 
the  weight  of  the  tender  and  its  load 
to  freight  which  will  bring  money  to 
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the  railroad.  The  use  of  electricity 
will  do  away  with  the  need  for  water 
tanks,  coaling-  stations  and  also  the 
coal  cars  which  the  railroad  must  use 
in  hauling  coal  for  its  own  consump- 
tion. This  economy  is  not  to  be  pass- 
ed over  lig-htly  for  figures  show  that 
35  per  cent  of  the  equipment  of  the 
Milwaukee  is  now  being-  used  solely 
to  keep  the  steam  locomotives  sup- 
plied with  coal.  With  a  trolley  wire 
supplying  the  motive  power  all  these 
coal  cars  can  be  turned  into  revenue 
producers  for  the  railway. 

Then  consider  the  matter  of  wages. 
Since  60  electric  locomotives  will 
replace  the  82  engines  now  in  use, 
this  means  that  22  engine  crews  will 
be  cut  off  the  pay  roll.  And  that  is 
not  all.  The  steam  locomotive 
requires  a  crowd  of  valets  at  the  end 
of  every  division  to  attend  to  its 
many  ailments.  After  a  run  of  a 
little  over  100  miles  it  has  to  go  to 
the  roundhouse  and  be  repaired. 
The  electric  locomotive  needs  few 
attendants  and  will  run  2000  miles 
before  it  even  requires  inspection. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Milwaukee  to  make  only  two 
engine  divisions  out  of  the  four  into 
which  the  road  between  Harlow^ton 
and  Avery  is  now  divided 

The  most  important  saving  made  b}- 
electrification  is  in  fuel  bills.  This 
item  alone  now  costs  the  Milwaukee 
on  the  440  miles  to  be  electrified 
in  the  neighr-rhood  of  $1,750,000  a 
year,  ia  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
road has  its  own  coal  mines.  And 
this  amount  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  delivering  the  coal  from  the  mine 
to  the  locomotive.  Now  consider  the 
cost  of  electric  power.  Under  the 
contract  which  the  Milwaukee  has 
signed  with  the  Montana  Power  Com- 
pany, it  will  have  all  the  electricity 
it  wants  delivered  to  it  all  along  the 
track  at  a  cost  of  a  fraction  over  five 
mills  a  kilowatt  hour.  Power  suf- 
ficient for  all  its  purposes  for  a  year 
will  cost  the  railroad  only  $550,000, 
less  than  one  third  of  its  present 
annual  coal  bill. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  steam 
locomotive  takes  more  coal  to  move 
a  ton  of  freight  than  does  any  other 


form  of  steam  engine,  but  its  inef- 
ficiency while  running  is  not  the 
only  indictment  against  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Scientific  American 
four-fifths  of  the  fuel  used  in  actual 
railroad  service  is  consumed  while 
the  locomotive  is  merely  standing 
still  at  division  points  and  at  sta- 
tions. This  expense  is  of  course  to- 
tally eliminated  by  the  electric  loco- 
motive for  it  consumes  current  only 
when  in  motion. 

The  contract  which  the  Milw^aukee 
has  with  the  Montana  Power  Com- 
pany calls  for  a  continuous  supply  of 
100,000  volts  of  electricity.  The 
possibility  of  an  interruption  in  this 
supply  is  remote  for  the  power  com- 
pany already  has  developed  five  big 
hydro-electric  projects  and  several 
smaller  ones  aggregating  68,890 
kilowatts.  Five  other  dams  are  in 
the  course  of  construction  wdiich  will 
bring  the  total  up  to  244,000  kil- 
owatts. Many  of  the  different  power 
sites  are  interconnected  by  trans- 
mission lines.  The  contract  calls 
for  the  construction  and  completion 
by  the  power  company  of  the  trans- 
mission and  trolley  lines  by  January 
1,  1918. 

The  power  generated  from  the 
waterfalls  will  be  delivered  by  trans- 
mission lines  to  14  substations,  placed 
at  intervals  of  about  35  miles  along 
the  railway.  These  substations  will 
be  connected  with  tw^o  or  more  sour- 
ces of  power  from  two  directions  thus 
minimizing  any  remaining  danger  of 
an  interruption  in  the  supply  of 
electricity.  The  substations  will  be 
equipped  with  step  down  transform- 
ers and  motor  geneator  sets  and  the 
necessary  controlling  switchboard 
with  which  to  change  the  voltage 
which  comes  in  over  the  transmission 
line  to  3,000  volts  direct  current. 
This  in  turn  will  be  sent  out  along 
the  trolley  wire. 

The  installation  of  3,000  volts  direct 
current  is  the  highest  ever  used  by  a 
railway.  The  ordinary  street  car 
system  operates  at  only  600  volts. 
The  Milwaukee  adopted  this  high 
potential  because  it  permitted  heavy 
traffic  to  be  handled  on  a  relativel}^ 
small  amount  of  feeder  copper  wire, 
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and  is  cutting"  down  to  a  minimum 
the  investment  in  expensive  substa- 
tion apparatus  because  it  allowed 
considerable  distance  between  substa- 
tions and  hence  much  latitude  in  the 
choice  of  their  sites. 

The  power  after  being  transformed 
in  the  substations  will  be  carried  to 
the  locomotives  by  the  trolly  system 
somewhat  similar  to  that  used  by 
ordinary  street  cars.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  trolley  wire  itself  is  rather 
novel.  Instead  of  a  single  trolley 
two  copper  wires  are  suspended  side 
by  side  from  the  same  support  but 
by  indepependent  hangers,  alternate- 
ly connected  to  each  trolly  wire. 
This  form  permits  the  collection  of  a 
heavy  current  by  means  of  the 
contact  of  the  pantograph  from  the 
locomotive  with  twin  trolley  Vv^ires. 
In  addition  it  does  away  with  the 
sparks  which  flash  from  the  wire 
under  the  extremes  of  either  heavy 
current  at  low  speed  or  moderate 
current  at  high  speed.  This  makes 
it  particularly  valuable  for  the  prob- 
lems of  railroading"  which  confront 
the  Milwaukee  on  this  part  of  its 
system  as  it  needs  heavy  current  on 
the  grades  and  less  current  but  high 
speed  on  the  level  portions  of  the 
road . 

The  locomotives  which  the  Mil- 
waukee will  use  are  the  last  word  in 
electric  motor  construction.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  powerful  ever 
built  and  can  develop  3,000  horse 
power.  They  are  the  first  to  be 
constructed  for  a  railway  with  direct 
current  motors  designed  for  so  high 
a  potential  as  3,000  volts.  The  initial 
order  consists  of  42  locomotives,  30  for 
freight  service  and  12  for  the  pass- 
enger trains,  all  to  be  delivered  by 
January  1,  1918. 

The  locomotives  are  really  two 
distinct  machines  p  e  r  m  a  n  e  n  1 1  y 
connected  together  and  used  as  a 
single  unit.  They  have  a  pantograph 
on  each  end  and  are  so  equipped  that 
either  end  can  instantly  be  made  the 
front  of  the  loccmotive.  They  are 
112  feet  and  8  inches  long,  over  22 
feet  longer  than  the  compound  mallet 
engines  with  tender  which  they  are 
replacing.    They  weigh  only  94  per 


cent  as  much  as  these  mallets  but 
their  tonnage  rating  is  23.5  per  cent 
greater  and  their  speed  with  drag 
tonnage  is  from  57  to  96  per  cent 
g'reater. 

These  new  locomotives  have  eight 
sets  of  drive  wheels  and  eight 
individual  motors,  one  geared  to  each 
drive  axle.  The  application  of  power 
in  this  manner  will  save  wear  and 
tear  on  the  track.  The  main 
difference  between  the  freight  and 
passenger  locomot  ives  is  in  the  g'ear- 
ing.  The  passenger  engines  are 
geared  to  haul  a  load  of  800  tons  60 
miles  an  hour,  while  one  of  the 
freight  engines  will  trail  a  load  of 
1250  tons  up  a  2  per  cent  grade  at  16 
miles  an  hour.  The  parts  of  the  two 
locomotives  are  interchangeable, 
making  for  simplicity  and  ease  in 
repairing. 

Conditions  will  be  almost  ideal  for 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  one  of  these 
locomotives.  He  won't  have  to  bother 
with  jumping  out  at  every  other 
station  with  a  monkey  wrench  and 
oil  can  so  as  to  keep  his  machine 
in  running  order.  In  fact  enthusiasts 
for  electrification  claim  that  with  the 
advent  of  the  electric  locomotive 
these  symbols  of  the  engineer's  pro- 
fession will  become  unknown  along 
the  railway  except  in  the  repair  shops. 
No  longer  will  the  engineer  need 
dread  the  coming  of  winter,  for  his 
electric  steed  works  at  its  greatest 
efficency  in  cold  weather.  Such 
troubles  as  frost  in  the  fire  box  or  in 
the  boiler  and  frozen  pipes,  as  well  as 
leaky  flues,  cracked  side  sheets,  dis- 
abled crown  sheets  and  broken  grates 
will  be  relegated  to  the  land  of  the 
dodo  and  dinosaur  by  the  Milwaukee 
when  its  electrification  is  completed. 

When  the  first  six  of  the  electric 
locomotives  were  delivered  last  Dec- 
ember the  Milwaukee  officials  deter- 
mined to  test  the  relative  power  of 
steam  and  electricity  by  a  race  be- 
tween the  two.  They  coupled  two  of 
the  electric  locomotives  on  to  a  3,000 
ton  load  and  started  them  up  a  2  per 
cent  grade  leading  to  the  Continental 
Divide.  With  appai'ent  ease,  smooth- 
ly and  quietly,  the  two  trailed  the 
string  of  cars  up  to  the  summit  at  a 
{Contiiuied  on  Page  S) 
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Nature  Study 


We  have  long  believed  that  the 
pupils  in  our  schools  for  the  blind 
should  be  taught  more  of  and  from 
nature  and  less  from  books.  We  are 
just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  which  has 
confirmed  us  in  this  view,  and  has 
inspired  us  to  take  up  the  matter 
and  g-ive  it  a  thorough  trial.  Below 
we  publish  the  letter  in  full. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  1-3,1916 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Bhnd,  Boulder,  Mont. 
Gentlemen: 

Just  before  the  war  commenced,  Mrs. 
Goethe  and  I  were  in  Denmark  studying 
recreation,  with  the  view  to  learning 
further  the  possibilities  of  "exporting  the 
American  playground,"  following  the 
success  which  we  have  had  with  the  one 
we  are  supporting  in  Calcutta  along  with 
citizens  of  that  city. 

We  were  in  the  Royal  Deer  Park  near 
Copenhagen  obtaining  data  for  the 
extension  in  this  country  of  nature  study 
field  excursion  work,  believing  that  Europe 
is  here  as  far  in  advance  of  America  as 
they  are  behind  us  in  supervised  play. 

While  photographing  for  such  education- 
al effort  along  these  lines  we  met  a  blind 
school  on  a  similar  nature  study  field 
excursion.  Although  we  had  been  bird 
students  tor  many  years  ourselves,  it  was 
only  within  the  last  couple  of  years  that  we 
had  our  attention  drawn  to  the  fascination 
of  studying  the  music  of  bird  songs.  This 
made  us  appreciate  in  a  way  that  we  might 
not  have  otherwise,  the  possibilities  of  such 
excursions  for  afflicted  children.  .Although 
we  do  not  speak  Danish  and  the  leader  in 
charge  spoke  very  little  English,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  Danes  had  learned  how 
to  bring  a  great  deal  of  real  joy  into  the 
lives  of  their  blind  folk. 

It  is  because  of  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing similar  pleasure  into  the  lives  of  such 
children  in  this  way  that  1  am  sending  this 
letter  and  a  copy  of  a  reprint  from  a  recent 
paragraph  in  the  Condor  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  suggest  possibilities  to  you  in 
case  you  are  not  already  carrying  on  such 
work. 

Sincerely, 

C.  M.  Goethe. 

From  the  reprint  mentioned  in  the 
letter  we  take  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

Nature  study  field  excursions  in  Europe 
are  as  far  in  advance  of  America  as  Europe 
is  behind  us  in  playground  work.  Field 
trips  are  utilized  in  many  kinds  of  school 
work.    In  Switzerland,  children  are  taught 


history  on  the  battlefields.  Sempach, 
Morgarten,  the  struggle  of  their  ancestors 
against  the  Hapsburgs,  are  more  than 
mere  printed  words. 

These  outings  are  especially  utilized  in 
nature  study,  in  acquainting  the  children 
with  the  vvild  life.  Thus,  the  blind  child 
can  be  taught  the  bird  songs  even  though  he 
cannot  see  the  songster.  With  eats  made 
more  sensitive  by  his  afflication  he  may, 
because  of  the  very  pathos  of  his  afflication, 
become  a  wonderfully  effective  missionary 
for  conservation . 

In  Holland  the  out-door  school  excursion 
is  linked  with  the  local  museum  existing  in 
almost  every  village.  Wooden-shoed  child- 
ren early  in  life  are  banded  into  what  in 
America  would  be  Audubon  Societies. 
They  are  systematically  taught  to  love,  not 
to  destroy. 

Switzerland  is  so  thoroughly  organized 
and  game  so  plentiful  that  venison  is 
served  regularly  on  the  Government  dining 
cars.  You  may  be  greeted  by  the  Swiss 
who  happens  to  be  at  your  table  with: 
"You  are  guests  of  our  Government.  We 
give  you  something  unknown  on  American 
diners,  fresh  venison.  Because  of  its  youth, 
your  country  ought  to  have  more  than  an 
older  civilization  like  ours." 

Europe's  secret  seems  to  be  the  forming 
of  conservation  habits  while  the  child  mind 
is  plastic. 


W.  C.  Bryant  Society 
The  W.  C.  Bryant  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  Jan.  15,  1916.  The 
roll  was  called  and  the  members  res- 
ponded with  suitable  quotations. 
The  minutes  for  the  previous  meet- 
ing were  read  and  stood  approved. 
After  the  calling  of  the  roll,  a  very 
interesting  program  was  rendered. 
It  was  as  follows:  Recitation,  Sam 
Shaver;  recitation,  Harley  Knox; 
piano  solo.  Marguerite  Carney; 
recitation,  Barrel  Roobol.  After  the 
program  the  critic's  report  was  heard 
and  Vv'as  favorable.  The  president 
asked  if  there  was  any  business  to 
come  before  the  society;  amotion  was 
made  to  have  all  members,  who  were 
on  for  recitations,  report  what  they 
would  recite  by  Tuesday  following* 
the  regular  meeting .  As  there  was 
no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  society  it  then  adjourned  until 
Feb.  5. 

Clyde  Troutman,  Sec'y. 
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The  W.  C.  Bryant  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  Feb.  5,  1916.  The 
roll  was  called,  and  everyone  res- 
ponded with  suitable  quotations. 
Minutes  for  the  previous  meeting- 
were  read  and  stood  approved.  As 
this  meeting-  was  the  meeting-  for 
election  of  officers,  no  prog-ram  was 
rendered.  The  following-  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Clyde  Trout- 
man;  vice-president,  Sam  Shaver; 
secretary,  David  Knox;  treasurer, 
]\lay  Roobol;  reporter  for  the  g'irls, 
Marg'uerite  Carney;  reporter  for  the 
boys,  Darrel  Roobol.  The  officers 
were  then  installed.  A  motion  was 
made  and  seconded  that  all  musical 
numbers  as  well  as  recitations,  should 
be  reported  to  the  secretary  not  later 
than  Tuesday.  It  was  carried.  As 
there  was  no  more  business  to  come 
before  the  society,  it  then  adjourned 
until  February  17,  1916. 

Clyde  Troutman,  Secy. 


Local  Nev/s 

Darrel  Roobol  and  Marguerite  Carney  Reporters 

Cora  Rusten  received  three  pretty 
new  dresses  from  her  sister  in  Chic- 
ago. 

Ernest  Watt  is  much  interested  in 
hammock  making'  and  spends  most 
of  his  time  in  the  shop, 

Harold  Ferg-uson  was  sorry  he 
couldn't  see  his  brother  Oscar  who 
was  home  for  Christmas. 

Matoon  Old  Horse  and  Harley 
Knox  seemed  to  enjoy  the  party 
better  than  any  this  year. 

Fay  Knox  has  spent  several  Sun- 
days over  town  with  her  mother,  and 
has  had  a  very  pleasant  time. 

Clyde  Troutman  and  David  Knox 
played  for  the  dances  after  the  two 
basket-ball  g-ames  in  January. 

Hugh  vShields  hasn't  been  lonely 
since  George  Ellis  got  back.  They 
play  together  most  of  the  time. 

Sam  Shaver,  Darrel  Roobol  and 
Herman  Spoelder  are  still  enjoying 
the  sport  of  skating  on  the  ice. 

Harold  Agge  received  a  letter 
from  his  brother,  and  he  has  prom- 
ised to  send  him  a  new  overcoat  and 
a  cap. 

Birdella  Ellis  is  in  school  again 


after  having  her  e5'e  attended  to. 
She  can  see  much  better  and  hopes 
for  more  improvement. 

Katie  Albright  has  written  to  Miss 
Russell  several  times.  She  is  visiting 
her  old  home  in  North  Dakota  and 
will  not  be  in  school  this  year. 

May  and  Violet  Roobol  had  a 
letter  from  their  sister  Gladys  and 
she  is  making  good  progress  in  her 
studies  in  the  Agricultural  College. 

Marguerite  Carney  had  a  good  time 
at  Isabel  Skelton's  surprise  party, 
Jan.  31.  There  were  about  fifteen 
girls  there.  After  games  and  some 
music,  refreshments  were  served. 


Sunday  Talk 

Dr.  Price,  formerly  of  Helena,  who 
moved  to  Louisville,  Ky.  last  year 
happened  to  be  in  town  Sunday, 
Feb.  6,  and  consented  to  talk  to  the 
children  of  the  departments  for  the 
deaf  aTid  blind. 

Dr.  Price  spoke  upon  the  two  most 
important  of  all  arts — agriculture  and 
architecture.  He  dwelt  longer  upon 
architecture,  saying  that  each  one 
was  building  a  house,  a  house  that 
only  the  builder  could  live  in,  and 
urged  the  children  to  baild  their 
houses  well  that  they  might  enjoy 
living  therein. 

Dr.  Price  had  spoken  to  the  child- 
ren before,  having  on  a  previous 
occasion  delivered  our  baccaulareate 
sermon.  He  always  brings  us  a  help- 
ful message  and  we  are  ever  glad 
to  welcome  him. 

Preceding  Dr.  Price's  talk  Julia 
Cole,  Mary  McCoy  and  Gertrude 
Zywert  signed  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee."  They  were  accompanied  by 
the  chorus  of  the  department  for  the 
blind.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
course, Marguerite  Carney  sang  beau- 
tifully a  solo,  "In  the  Time  of  Roses." 

The  exercises  made  quite  a  pleas- 
ant variation  of  our  usual  Sabbath 
program,  and  Dr.  Price's  talk  was 
much  appreciated. 

Dr.  Price  is  up  from  Louisville  on 
a  six  months'  leave  of  absence.  He 
is  hoping  to  secure  a  charge  in 
Montana,  so  that  he  can  again  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  "Treasure 
State." 
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rate  of  16  miles  an  hour.  Next  they 
hitched  two  "L"  engines  in  front  of 
a  2,000  ton  load,  placed  one  of  the 
road's  largest  compound  mallet 
locomotives  at  the  rear  of  the  train, 
and  sent  them  up  the  same  grade. 
The  engines  groaned  and  creaked  at 
the  strain  but  in  spite  of  their  hard 
labor  barely  managed  to  drag  the 
load  along  at  9  miles  an  hour. 

Steam  had  fought  the  good  fight 
— but  it  had  finished  its  course. 


SINCE  LAST  ISSUE 


A  Ful!  Evening 

On  the  evening  of  Jan.  24,  one 
thing  followed  another.  Moving  pic- 
tures were  shown  m  the  chapel  from 
7:20  till  a  little  after  8:00.  The  films 
were  entitled  "Coffee  Cultivation," 
"Drawings  by  the  World's  Cham- 
pion Cartoonist,"  and  "Pathe  Week- 
1}' . ' '  The  first  and  last  were  instruct- 
ive and  the  other  was  comical. 

The  basket  ball  between  the  second 
team  of  the  Helena  High  School  and 
the  first  team  of  our  school  began 
immediately  after  the  show.  It  was 
a  clean  contest  throughout.  The  first 
half  resulted  in  14  to  10  in  our  favor. 
A  better  showing  w^as  made  by  our 
team  in  the  second  b}^  bringing  in  20 
more  points  against  8  of  their  oppo- 
nents.   Our  team  won  by  34  to  18. 

After  the  game  dancing  held  sway 
until  midnight.  Only  a  few  of  the 
Helena  boys  danced.  The  blind  boys 
furnished  the  music. 

While  the  game  and  dance  were  in 
progress,  the  girls  of  the  "Earnest 
Workers'  Club"  sold  toothsome 
candy.  There  were  eleven  different 
kinds,  all  being  homemade.  They 
also  sold  fruit  punch.  The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  punch  and  candy  will 
be  used  t)y  the  girls  for  missionary 
work . 

As  a  whole  the  evening  was  very 
entertaining,  instructive,  and  lu- 
crative, and  one  that  should  be  long- 
remembered. 

— AViLLiAM  Brown,  Tenth  Grade. 


being  laid  in  the  carpenter  shop. 
During  the  cold  weather  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  shop  registered 
temperatures  at  which  it  was  un- 
comfortable to  work,  and  shop  work 
had  to  be  given  up.  Between  the 
old  floor  and  the  new,  heavy  carpet 
paper  is  being  laid.  The  floor  will 
be  a  great  improvement,  and  it  is 
hoped,  make  the  shop  warm  enough 
to  work  in  in  cold  weather.  It  is 
planned  to  paint  the  walls  a  lighter 
color,  and  then  we  shall  certainly 
have  a  shop  to  be  proud  of 

The  institution  was  recently  the 
recipient  of  a  box  of  curios  and  a 
calendar  from  C.  B.  Manning,  a 
missionary  located  at  Santa  Cruz, 
Boliva,  S.  A.  The  box  of  curios 
contained  ten  exhibits  of  berries, 
wood,  skins,  feathers  and  thorns 
native  to  South  America.  The 
curios  were  accompanied  by  a  letter 
describing  each  exhibit.  The  curios 
are  being  shown  in  all  the  school- 
rooms, and  the  children  are  taking 
down  dictations  that  the  teachers  give 
about  them.  'The  calendar  we  are 
using  in  the  morning  exercises  in  the 
seventh  and  tenth  grades,  as  it 
suggests  a  text  of  scripture  for  each 
day. 

The  curios  and  calendar  have  been 
much  appreciated,  and  we  wish  to 
thank  the  thoughtful  missionary  in 
wSouth  America  for  remembering  us 
with  so  interesting  a  collection  and 
useful  calendar. 


A  new  hardwood  maple  floor  \\ 


Moving  Pictures 

On  Jan.  29,  the  deaf  pupils,  officers 
and  teachers  went  into  our  chapel 
where  the  moving  picture  were 
shown.  The  next  evening  the  films 
were  shown  in  the  auditorium  to  the 
children  of  the  department  for  back- 
w^ard  children,  and  some  of  us  went 
over  to  see  them.  The  films  were 
intensely  interesting.  They  were 
entitled  "An  Excursion  in  France," 
"x\n  Animated  Cartoon,"  and 
"Andalusia,  Spain." 

"The  Excursion  in  France"  w^as 
beautifully  colored  and  was  one  of 
the  most  excellent  films  we  have  had 
since  fall,  and  all  of  us  enjoyed  it  a 
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great  deal.  We  were  convulsed  with 
laug-hter  when  we  saw  the  "Animated 
Cartoon . ' ' 

— Frank  Bright,  Seventh  Grade. 


Through  an  oversight  mention  was 
not  made  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
program  given  in  Gallaudet's  honor. 
Because  of  the  epidemic  of  la  grippe, 
the  exercises  had  to  be  postponed 
from  time  to  time,  till  all  those  who 
were  to  take  part  in  the  program  had 
gotten  well,  and  enough  of  the  child- 
ren had  recovered  to  make  a  respect- 
able audience. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  in  charge 
of  Misses  Comp  and  Haugan.  The 
program  they  arranged  portrayed 
the  spirit  of  the  great  teacher's  life, 
and  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
the  children  carried  out  their  parts 
made  the  program  enjoyable  and 
profitable. 

The  monthly  teachers'  meeting  of 
the  departments  for  the  deaf  and 
blind  was  held  in  the  hospital  parlors 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  18.  After 
all  the  problems  incident  to  the 
conduct  of  the  work  in  both  depart- 
ments had  been  settled,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son as  January  leader  opened  the 
discussion  of  the  evening.  At  9:15, 
Mrs.  Menzemer  served  delicious 
chocolate  ice  cream  and  macaroons 
after  which  music  was  enjoyed  till 
10. 


A  number  of  the  jurors  visited  the 
school  Thursday  afternoon,  Feb.  10. 
They  expressed  themselves  as  being 
much  pleased  with  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  house,  and  the 
splendid  quality  of  work  done  by  all 
the  pupils. 


Dr.  Donovan  was  over  Sunday, 
Jan.  16,  and  examined  a  number  of 
the  children  in  all  three  departments. 
He  removed  cataracts  from  Birdella 
and  George  Ellis  of  the  department 
for  the  blind.  Both  children  are 
well  again. 


A  Voice  from  the  Trenches 
Dr.  L.  A.  Wilson  of  Butte,  who 
returned  from  the  war  zone  early  in 
the  fall,   gave  a  splendid  lecture  on 


the  conditions  prevailing  along  the 
western  front,  in  Belgium,  France, 
Scotland,  and  England,  Wednesday 
evening,  Feb.  9,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
main  building.  The  lecture  was  ill- 
ustraded  by  excellent  slides  that  de- 
picted the  methods  and  ravages  of 
modern  warfare.  The  views  showed 
an  attack  by  a  submarine,  raids  on 
Paris  and  London  by  Zeppelins;  the 
bombardment  of  Rheims;  the  "Big 
Drive";  German  prison  camps  and 
the  Belgian  Refugees;  the  trench  and 
base  hospitals  and  many  other  inter- 
esting scenes  of  the  w^ar  that  Dr. 
Wilson  witnessed. 

Dr.  Wilson  thrilled  his  hearers, 
and  gave  them  lots  of  first  hand  in- 
formation that  had  been  censored  out 
of  the  magazine  and  newspaper  ar- 
ticles. He  showed  that  each  new 
effective  weapon  was  met  by  an  agent 
equally  effective. 

The  lecture  was  the  best  enter- 
tainment the  school  has  enjoyed  since 
the  Rawei  family  of  New  Zealand 
entertained  the  institution  people 
several  years  ago  with  their  stories, 
customs,  songs,  curios  and  exhibits 
of  their  native  land. 

After  the  lecture,  Dr.  Wilson  came 
down  to  greet  the  children  and  the 
lively  manner  in  which  they  plied 
him  with  questions  indicated  their 
intense  interest,  and  their  frequent 
expressions  of  appreciation  indicated 
their  enjoyment. 


T  will  this  day  try  to  live  a  simple, 
sincere  and  serene  life,  repelling 
promptly  every  thought  of  discontent, 
anxiety,  discouragement,  impurity 
and  self-seeking";  cultivating  cheer- 
fulness, magnanimity,  charity  taid 
the  habit  of  holy  silence;  exercising 
economy  in  expenditure,  carefulness 
in  conversation,  diligence  in  ap- 
pointed service,  fidelity  to  every  trust 
and  childlike  trust  in  God. 

— John  H.  ViuLeyit 


Have  yon  had  a  Ivindness? 

Pass  it  on! 
'Twas  not  given  to  yon  alone! 

Pass  it  on! 
Let  it  travel  down  the  years, 
Let  it  wipe  another's  tears, 
Till  in  heaven  the  deed  appears; 

Pass  it  on! 

—  Henry  Burton. 
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A  short  time  agfo  we,  of  the  work- 
ers with  the  Deaf,  were  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Rothert,  wife  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Mrs.  Rothert  with  her  Superintend- 
ent husband  had  been  in  this  work 
for  many  years  and  almost  all  in  the 
profession  knew  and  cared  for  her. 

The  writer  knew  Mrs.  Rothert 
personally  and  had  often  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  her  and  her  husband. 
She  was  always  kind  to  those  work- 
ing with  her  and  always  sought  the 
good  rather  than  the  bad  in  everyone. 
It  is  with  deep  imderstanding  that 
we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
Mr.  Rothert,  and  the  family. 


The  Mighty  Mountains  are  Made 
to  Conquer  Themselves 

The  first  page  story  for  this  issue 
is  the  story  of  the  electrification  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad.  It  was  written  especially 
for  the  Leader  by  C.  K.  Streit,  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Montana.  It  is 
a  fine  well- written  article,  and  we 
hope  all  our  readers  will  peruse  it. 

It  is  descriptive  of  the  greatest 
undertaking  in  railroading  since  time 
began,  and  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  steam  locomotive. 

Montana  is  a  grest  state  and  we 
delight  ever  to  sing  of  her  greatness. 


We  are  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Streit 
for  the  article,  and  are  sure  that  our 
readers  will  find  it  a  rare  treat. 


Lincoln's  Birthday  Program 

Jan.  11,  1916        Chapel        11:00  O'clock 

I  Star  Spangled   Banner— Signed  by 

Mary  McCoy,  Effie  Olson,  Labi  Chris- 
man,  Marguerite  Ross,  Blanche  Spaur, 
McKinley  Simms,  Arthur  O'Donnell— 
Sung  by  the  department  for  the  blind. 

II  Patriotic  Characters 
Washington — George  Ellis;   Lincoln — 
Harold     Age;     Uncle    Sam  — Harold 
Ferguson;   Old  Abe  -Hugh  Shields; 
Old  Glory— Fay  Knox. 

III  Sketch  of  Lincoln's  Life— Roberta 
Trask,  Chester  Patrick,  Fern  Voung, 
John  Nagel,  Bessie  McPherson,  Fay 
Nickerson,  Edith  Wilhelm,  William 
Yaeger,  Jessie  Jones,  Clarence  Wilson, 
Mary  Bubnash, 

IV  Lincoln's  Personal  Appearance. 
Read  by  Cora  Rusten.    Interpreted  by 
H.  E.  Thompson. 

V  Captain!  O  My  Captain!  Read  by 
Miss  Agnes  Haugan  Signed  by 
Gertrude  Zywert,  Frank  Bright;  Bert 
Castellano,  Archie  Randlss,  Clarence 
Constance, 

VI  Gettysburg  Address— Read  by  Miss 
Haugan,  Signed    by   Henry  Patrick. 

VII  America— Sung  by  the  department 
for  the  blind  and  signed  by  Julia  Cole. 
Glenn  Preston,  William  Brown, 
Clarence  Altop,  Edmund  Chasse, 

Miss  Agnes  Haugan,  H.  E.  Thompson 
Coramitte. 

The  chapel  was  decorated  by  Will- 
iam Brown,  one  of  the  high  school 
boys  of  the  deaf  department.  Flags 
tastefully  placed,  bunting  outlining 
the  edge  of  the  rostrum  and  the 
proscenium  arch,  a  picture  of  Lincoln 
on  the  back  wall  of  the  stage  hung 
just  within  the  apex  of  a  triangle  of 
bunting,  and  palms  well  balanced  on 
either  side  of  the  platform  gave  the 
chapel  a  gala  appearance  and  added 
a  touch  of  patriotism.  To  decorate 
pleasingly,  appropriately  and  rapidly 
is  a  gentle  art,  and  William  is  quite 
fortunate  to  be  so  gifted,  and  he  will 
find  it  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  on 
many  an  occasion  in  after  life. 

The  program  of  beautiful  and  suit- 
able selections  was  well  rendered — 
those  who  took  part  as  well  as  the 
audience  seemed  to  be  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  day. 


Basket  Ball 

The  first  team  of  the  Wesleyan 
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University  of  Helena  tried  out  our 
first  team  on  the  floor  of  our  gfym- 
nasium,  Friday  evening-,  Feb.  11. 
The  game  was  swift,  strong-  and 
spirited.  The  score  at  the  end  of  the 
game  was  in  dispute,  owing  to  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  scorer.  The 
board  in  the  balcony  showed  the 
score  to  be  29  to  30  in  favor  of  the 
deaf  boys. 

Fourteen  of  the  Wesleyan  coeds 
under  the  chaperonage  of  one  of  their 
lady  officers  came  down  to  root  for 
their  team,  and  root  they  surely  did. 
That  the  score  resulted  in  a  question 
was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  fair  college- 
mates  of  the  visiting  team.  The  next 
morning,  the  girls  and  the  members 
of  the  team  who  stayed  over  till  the 
afternoon  train,  were  shown  through 
the  institution  by  President  Men- 
zemer.  The  senior  cooking-  class 
without  any  help  from  their  teacher, 
Mrs.  Corey,  served  the  visitors  de- 
lightful home-made  vanilla  wafers 
and  delicious  hot  chocolate. 

Thursday  evening  the  Wesle3\'\n 
boys  had  played  the  Y.  M,  A.  team 
of  Butte  in  the  metropolis,  and  lost 
the  game  by  the  score  of  19  to  34. 
Saturday  evening  our  first  team  play- 
ed the  Y.  M.  A.  The  following 
write-up  of  the  game  from  the  Ajia- 
conda  Standard  tells  the  result. 

By  the  score  of  28  to  23  the  Young- 
Men's  association  basket  ball  team 
of  Butte  won  a  cleanly  played  game 
from  the  team  representing  the  Mon- 
tana School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
at  Boulder  Saturday  night.  The 
teamwork  of  the  state  school  has  imi- 
proved  wonderfully  this  season  and 
the  team  is  acknowledged  the  strong- 
est of  years.  Bright  and  Altop 
starred  for  the  Boulder  five.  The 
lineup  and  field  goals: 
Y.  M.  A.  Position  Boulder 

Davis,  1  Bright,  3 

Forward . 

Phelps,  2;  Smith,  2   Preston,  2 

Forwa.rd. 

Mueller,  5   Altop,  5 

Center. 

Grunert,  1   Constance 

Guard . 

Sulgrove,  1;  Phelps. . .Patrick,  Chasse 
Guard. 


Fouls— Davis,  4;  Brig-ht,  2;  Pres- 
ton, 1. 

The  state  school  team  may  play  a 
return  g-ame  in  Butte  next  Friday 
evening.  The  Boulder  team  de- 
feated the  Wesleyan  University  five 
on  Friday  evening,  30  to  29. 


Interesting  Films 

The  life  and  habits  of  the  kangaroo 
were  pictured  in  the  films  shown  to 
the  children  of  all  three  departments 
in  the  auditorium  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, Feb.  13.  The  pictures  vividly 
depicted  the  environment  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  ungainly  kangaroo, 
and  the  interesting  manner  in  which 
it  takes  care  of  its  young.  A  comic 
and  a  travel  film  completed  the  list. 


The  Moving  Picture  Pool 
Some  More 

A  number  of  our  exchanges  have 
commented  upon  the  idea  of  a 
moving-  picture  pool  for  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  that  we  revived  some- 
time ago.  All  are  agreed  that  we 
should  have  good  pictures,  but  there 
is  diversified  opinion  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  a  pool. 

The  pool  we  had  in  mind  would 
cover  the  whole  country,  the  country 
being  divided  into  four  sections,  each 
section  completing  a  circuit  of  its 
own,  the  films  to  be  handled  by  the 
institution  most  centrally  located, 
and  sent  out  by  this  school  to  the 
other  schools  in  this  circuit.  When 
the  circuit  had  seen  all  the  films  in 
that  division,  the  films  could  then  be 
sent  to  an  adjacent  section  in  ex- 
change for  the  pictures  that  had  been 
shown  in  the  section  to  which  the 
films  were  sent. 

It  has  since  been  suggested  that 
the  other  slate  institutions  of  each 
Commonwealth  would  possibly  like 
to  share  in  the  pool. 

The  Mivnesota  Compa7iio7i  suggests 
that  the  educational  department  of 
each  stale  should  have  films  of  its 
own  to  pass  out  among  its  compo- 
nents. We  are  in  favor  of  aTiy  plan 
that  has  as  its  chief  feature — better 
and  more  suitable  films  for  our  child- 
ren. 


I  DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN  j 


Poverty 

The  poor  are  the  best  friends  of 
the  poor. 

In  reading-  of  the  rehef  work  re- 
cently done,  we  have  found  this  to 
be  universally  true.  The  poor  have 
divided  the  crust  with  the  poorer,  as 
long  as  any  crust  remained.  As  this 
knowledg-e  so  forcibly  intrudes  itself 
upon  our  understanding-  we  are  led 
to  ponder  over  certain  thing-s. 

The  hig-hest  philosophy  of  man 
looks  to  his  developement:  happiness 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  Char- 
acter is  the  touchstone.  Sympathy, 
generosity,  compassion,  these  are 
considered  enobling-  qualities,  stamp- 
ing- character  with  the  indelible  im- 
press of  something-  lofty  and  divine. 
Poverty  develops  these  qualities, 
according"  to  actual  demonstration. 
Is  then,  poverty  divine?  Is  it  some- 
thing- to  be  cherished  instead  of 
scoffed  at:  something-  to  be  held  in- 
stead of  dismiissed  at  the  firc^t  oppor- 
tunity: something-  to  be  reg-arded 
with  a  hig-her  appreciation  of  its 
value  in  the  developement  of  man 
than  we  have  been  wont  to  bestow 
upon  it? 

These  are  daA'S  when  the  primitive 
mind  is  just  coming-  into  the  dim 
knowledg-e  of  the  occult:  just  begin- 
ning- to  comprehend  that  there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  were  dreamed  of  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  Horatio.  When  we,  as  a 
people,  were  scripturally  admonished 
to  care  for  the  poor,  (whom  we 
always  have  with  us,)  was  there  a 
reserved  bit  of  knowledge  left  for  us 
to  discover  in  the  benefit  these  same 
poor  would  be  to  the  w^orld?  Was  it 
meant  that  we  should  find  in  our 
mad  race  for  gold  we  were  leaving 
behind  us  the  fields  wherein  grew 
the  richest  and  loveliest  blossoms  of 
the  human  heart? 

Was  it  for  this  reason  that  the 
Great  Teacher  came  among  the 
lowly  and  ate  with  publicans  and 
sinners?  Did  He  mean  to  teach  us 
in  a  way  wherein  we  had  first  to 
walk  that  as  the  waxen  beauty  of  the 
water  lily  grows  from  the  ooze  of  the 


stagnant  pond  so  out  of  this  battered 
and  bruised  and  shunned  thing  call- 
ed poverty  would  grow  the  purest 
and  most  fragrant  flowers  of  compas- 
sion and  love? 

Ye  that  believe  in  Him,  may  well 
accept  this  answer.  Ye,  who  do  not, 
may  well  ponder  over  the  hidden 
meaning  in  it.  These  dark  days  have 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  in  the  heart  of  the  poor  is  a  well 
of  love,  love  that  goes  far  toward 
making  the  path  of  light  on  which 
wayward  feet  may  travel. 

As  we  realize  the  breadth  of 
charity  among  the  poor  we  ask  our- 
selves if  affluence  hardens  the  heart, 
if  the  knowledge  of  a  full  pocket 
makes  us  unmmdful  of  the  person 
with  an  empty  one?  If  it  is  not, 
after  all,  the  "fellow  feeling  that 
makes  us  wondrous  kind;"  if  we  do 
not  all  have  to  go  down  to  the  well 
of  bitterness  before  we  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  woes  of  others?  So 
far  as  both  observation  and  ex- 
perience go,  the  answer  is  a  most 
emphatic  yes.  We  must  know,  feel, 
realize  before  we  appreciate.  We 
must  experience  before  we  can  un- 
derstand. We  must  have  the  fortress 
of  self  razed  to  the  ground  and  be- 
hold the  battle  field  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  wounded  legions  of  in- 
dulgence and  ease  before  we  can 
have  our  hearts  pierced  with  the 
javelins  of  pity  and  sympathy. 

To  the  writer  there  has  been  some 
thing  beautiful  in  this  division  of 
crusts  between  the  poor,  something 
to  make  life  w^orth  living  and  make 
us  realize  with  an  humble  heart  that 
money  getting  and  place  hunting  are 
not  all  there  is  to  strive  for.  Nor, 
is  the  writer,  the  only  one  who  loves 
to  dilate  upon  these  characteristics 
of  humble  life.  The  favorites  of  the 
hour  in  the  literary  world — to  say 
nothing  of  the  advocates  of  gutter 
literature,  all  create  touching  pictures 
of  the  tenderness  in  the  human 
heart,  ghwing  like  the  Kohinoor 
against  the  dark  background  of 
injustice,  suffering  and  poverty. 
Why    do   they    write    about  such 
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thing's?  Is  it  because  the  contrast  is 
pleasing? 

Because  we  would  never  realize 
the  force  of  light  without  its  anti- 
thetic shadow?  Or  is  it  because  the 
human  heart  beats  responsively  to  all 
that  is  tender  and  true  the  world 
over? 

In  the  mind  of  the  writer  it  is  be- 
cause all  g-reat  men  realize  that  there 
is  a  mighty  tie  of  brotherhood  bind- 
ing mankind  together.  The  tie  may 
be  broken  in  the  day  time,  when  the 
sun  shines  in  its  undimmed  radiance 
upon  the  head,  but  when  the  shadows 
of  the  night  fall  and  the  hearty  is 
lonely,  then  across  the  wide  reaches 
of  separation  the  hand  of  man  yearns 
for  the  clasp  of  the  brother!  There 
is  no  denying  the  bond  that  holds  us 
in  its  universal  grasp,  but  it  is  the 
bitter  drop  of  fellowship  in  suffering 
that  sweetens  the  cup  for  the  poor. 

Be  not  cast  down,  O  ye  toilers,  who 
seldom  see  the  sun!  Even  as  ye  toil 
in  darkness  and  doubt  it  is  illuminat- 
ing the  wall  of  night  behind  the 
eastern  hills. 

"Truth  is  mighty  and  shall  pre- 
vail," and  the  greatest  truth  of  the 
world,  the  truth  that  conquers  every- 
thing, is  the  truth  of  love! 


Local  News 

Earl  Davis  made  a  taboret  last 
week. 

Mabel  Wolcott  is  knitting  herself 
a  cap. 

Ray  Mummert  finished  the  first 
rug  on  the  new  rug  boom. 

Astrid  Theline  has  completed  a 
sewing  basket  of  bleached  raffia. 

Clarence  Johnson  and  Raymond 
Kihm  finished  twotaborets  in  Jan. 

Cora  Bennett  enjoyed  a  visit  from 
her  brother,  David  of  Helena  Jan.  30 
and  31 . 

Louis  Torrelly  has  made  three 
very  nice  step  ladders  in  manual 
training. 

Lewis  Torrelly  made  two  step 
ladders  last  week.  Lewis  is  doing 
fine  this  year. 

The  older  children  are  learning 
several  Valentine  songs  for  a  pro- 
gram Feb.  14. 


Meagher  Cummings  enjoyed  a 
letter  and  pretty  post  card  from  a 
friend  in  Spokane. 

Raymond  Kihm  and  John  Belin 
finished  two  towel  rollers  and  are 
working  on  a  step  ladder. 

Ernest  Ray  finished  a  very  nice 
rafifia  sewing  basket  with  a  cover  in 
the  arts  and  crafts  room. 

Gethel  Henion  received  two  lovely 
hair  ribbons  from  home  for  her 
eighteenth  birthday,  Jan.  13. 

Thirteen  girls  of  our  department 
enjoyed  a  sleighride  with  Mrs.  Pierce 
one  Friday  afternoon  last  month. 

Mr.  Eastlick's  sloyd  boys  finished 
a  number  of  bird  houses  and  are 
abiding  the  time  until  they  can  put 
them  in  the  trees. 

Delia  Bowlsby  returned  to  school 
Jan.  15.  She  has  been  at  home  in 
Miles  City  since  last  May  and  is  glad 
to  be  back  in  school  again. 

The  pupils  in  Miss  Hogan's  class 
have  been  studying  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  One  of  their  chacacter 
sketches  will  be  found  in  this  Leader. 

Edmar  Englestad  reentered  school 
Jan.  30.  Edmar  has  been  helping 
his  father  on  the  farm  for  a  year.  We 
are  all  very  glad  to  have  him  in 
school  again. 

Walter  Mitchell  celebrated  his 
twenty-third  birthday  Jan.  9.  We 
sang  the  birthday  song  for  him  and 
Miss  Lovell  presented  him  with  a 
splendid  birthday  cake. 

The  domestic  art  classes  are  de- 
lighted with  the  new  Singer  sewing 
machine  which  they  received  this 
month.  Many  of  the  girls  have  al- 
ready learned  to  use  it. 

Tom  Dolan,  Charles  Jensen, 
Harvey  Osborne,  Eugene  Simpson, 
Ernest  Ray  and  Earl  Davis  are  busy 
already  making  bird  houses.  They 
hope  to  have  them  ready  for  the  first 
spring  birds. 

Gethel     Henion,     Mary  Sievers, 
Norma  Burns,  Christena  Siegel,  Effie 
Whitcomb,  Mildred   Thomas,  Mary 
(^Contiiuied  on  page  16) 


Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Julia  A.  Cole,  Reporter 

Julia  Cole  dreads  the  tenth  grade 
essays. 

Dr.  Examination  was  defeated  by 
most  ot  us. 

Fern  Renberg"  did  very  well  in  her 
examinations. 

The  zero  and  below  zero  weather 
made  us  shiver. 

Lilly  Mattson  hopes  she  can  g-o 
home  on  Feb.  22  for  a  few  days' 
visit. 

Lubi  Chrisman  ranked  first  in  her 
class  with  an  average  of  94.  Good 
for  you,  Lubi! 

Fay  Redmond's  sore  is  too  much 
attached  to  her  for  anything.  It  has 
not  left  her  chin  yet. 

Janie  Pearce  recently  received  a 
package  containing  some  wearing 
apparel  from  home. 

Agnes  Haynie  is  always  willing  to 
do  extra  work  for  some  of  the  girls 
during  her  spare  time. 

Thelma  Blackman  enjoys  hearing 
from  her  people  who  are  passing  the 
winter  in  California. 

Gertrude  Zywert  has  improved 
such  a  lot  m  language  that  the 
future  looks  bright  for  her. 

Jennie  McCaughan  was  sixteen 
years  old  on  Jan.  17.  She  received  a 
nice  box  of  eats  from  home. 

Olive  Goldizen  still  holds  the  fort 
in  her  class.  She  ranked  first  in  the 
examinations  of  the  fifth  grade. 

Sophia  Budech  has  had  trouble 
with  her  eye  since  the  Christmas 
holidays  but  is  much  better  now. 

Roberta  Trask  and  Fern  Young 
have  glorious  times  playing  with  the 
dolls  and  toys  vSanta  Claus  left  them 
Christmas. 

Nora  Cashman  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  her  deaf  cousin,  Alfred 
Cashman  is  the  proud  father  of  a  son 
born  Dec.  18. 

Blanche  Spaur's  mother  sent  her  a 
package  in  which  some  sweets 
were  included.  Blanche  appreciated 
the  package. 

Beaulah  Dengle  loves  to  get  the 
older   boys    at  her  table  stuck  on 


words  but  so  far  she  has  only  gotten 
herself  stuck. 

Lena  Bladow  did  well  in  her  mid- 
year examinations  and  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  fifth  grade.  Congratu- 
lations, Lena. 

Effie  Olson  celebrated  her  eigh- 
teenth birthday  on  Jan  20.  Her  usual 
box  of  sweets  from  home  was  not 
found  missing. 

Otta  Novegoski  is  down  in  the 
dumps,  suffering  from  a  stiff  neck. 
We  think  it  is  because  she  talked  too 
much  about  the  war. 

Mary  McCoy  was  both  surprised 
and  pleased  to  receive  a  box  of 
confections  from  Thelma  Black  man's 
uncle  in  Choteau. 

Rosetta  Nelson  was  pleased  to 
receive  a  picture  of  her  sister's  baby 
girl.  The  picture  was  a  fine  one 
and  delighted  Rosetta. 

Jessie  Jones  is  enthusiastic  in 
her  sewing-  work  as  are  the  other 
little  girls.  They  like  to  work 
especially  on  articles  for  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

Marguerite  Ross  is  jubilant  over 
the  fact  that  her  father  recently 
bought  a  new  automobile.  She  expects 
to  have  a  lot  of  joy  rides  next 
summer. 

Emily  Westbrook  was  about  the 
last  girl  to  come  down  with  la  grippe. 
vShe  got  it  after  the  holidays  when 
we  thought  Santa  had  carried  it  away 
with  him 

Mary  Sayers  has  increased  so 
much  in  avoirdupois  and  her  face 
looks  so  round  that  you  think  you 
are  looking  at  a  full  moon  when 
you  see  her. 


Local  News  From  the  Boys'  Side 

Glenn  A.  Preston,  Reporter 

Fred  Patrick  seems  to  enjoy  help- 
ing Mrs.  Low. 

Peter  Peiro  and  mischief  are  in- 
separable companions. 

William  Holtz  is  the  "Saturday 
Blade"  seller  this  year. 

Frank    Bright   has  been  reading 
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several  books  the  past  weeks. 

John  Nag-el  is  considered  the  best 
sweeper  of  Mrs.  Low's  little  boys. 

What  was  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
test bewixt  Dr.  Examination  and  ye? 

Guy  Waters  is  always  reliable  when 
he  is  requested  to  go  on  an  errand. 

McKinley  Simms  has  been  improv- 
ing a  great  deal  in  school  this  year. 

Karl  Moline  has  been  growing-  a 
lot  since  his  recent  spell  of  pneumonia. 

Earl  Twiss  got  a  good  mark  in 
language  in  the  recent  examination. 

Joseph  Kirschbaum  is  Archie  Ran- 
dies' successor  as  the  Grit  Newsie. 

Thys  Ferwerda  has  been  promoted 
to  the  fifth  grade.  Thys,  congratula- 
tions! 

Amos  Crisp  has  an  attack  of  cold 
in  his  right  ear.  Ask  him  how  he 
got  it. 

Edwnn  Seiler  is  a  happy  kid  be- 
cause he  has  a  new  pair  of  roller 
skates. 

Vere  Goldizen  is  restlessly  looking 
toward  the  coming  of  the  baseball 
season. 

It  was  Tom  Rig  Spring's  initial 
examination.  He  got  a  good  aver- 
age. 

George  Drinviile  loves  to  imitate 
the  boys'  actions,  especially  Glenn 
Preston's. 

Clarence  Altop  has  been  lame 
with  the  sore  sole  of  his  left  foot. 
His  foot  is  getting  better. 

Clarence  Wilson  is  famous  for  his 
tardiness.  We  are  sorry  for  him  be- 
cause he  is  so  fat. 

"Art"  O'Donnell  is  reckoning 
upon  a  topic  for  the  essay  he  is  go- 
ing to  have  in  June. 

Billy  and  Oliver  Burns  always  put 
their  hosiery  away  because  they  do 
not  like  to  darn  it. 

Richard  Jackson  is  fond  of  drink- 
ing coffee  and  tea  every  breakfast 
and  supper.    Ask  him  w^hy. 

Rufus  Edens  is  a  member  of  our 
second  basket  ball  team.  He  is 
showing  considerable  abilit}^ 

Wm.  Yeager  was  proud  to  hear 
that  his  parents  have  a  new  auto. 
He  will  have  a  lot  of  joy  rides. 


Jacob  Berreth  has  recently  taken 
out  his  naturalization  papers.  He 
came  from  Germany  five  years  ago.  j 

Fay  Nickerson  was  proud  to  get  a 
new  pair  of  patent  oxford  shoes  and 
a   knitted  cap  from  home  recently. 

Chester  Patrick  and  Robert  Baum- 
gartner  have  been  spending  most  of 
their  afternoons  water  color  painting. 

Sometime  ago  Clarence  Constance 
accidently  hurt  his  left  shoulder  while 
wrestling  with  Mr.  Low  for  pleasure. 

Edmund  Chasse  got  a  perfect 
mark  in  algebra.  This  was  his  first 
perfect  mark  in  an  examination  in 
mathematics. 

Whenever  you  converse  with 
Harold  Brandt  concering  his  pet 
wooden  pig,  he  will  laugh  heartily 
until  his  sides  ache. 

Henry  Patrick  stubbornly  holds 
the  fort  again  this  year.  He  has 
been  leading  his  class  in  examination 
for  a  number  ot  years. 

Recently  Bert  Castellano  got  a 
letter  from  his  father  in  California. 
He  said  that  his  father  was  im- 
proving in  health  considerably. 

Glenn  Preston  was  more  than  glad 
to  get  a  letter  with  a  post  card  from 
his  brother  in  South  America  from 
whom  he  had  not  heard  for  several 
months. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  started 
to  go  to  school,  here  Lenny  Brown 
succeeded  in  ranking  second  in  the 
mid-year  examination.  Lenny,  con- 
gratulations! 


Edith  Wilhelm  made  a  nice  bag 
of  ribbon  and  crochet  and  sent  it 
home  to  her  sister.  She  did  the  work 
very  nicely. 

Bessie  McPherson  and  May  Yaeger 
made  cross  stitch  pillows  of  donkey 
design  and  sent  them  home. 

Elsie  Da  vies  has  made  some  pretty 
fancy  towels  for  exhibit.  She  does 
nice  hemstitching. 

Annie  Pierce  has  just  learned  to 
crochet  and  takes  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest in  it. 
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( Continued  from  page  13) 
Sousan,  Lilly  Myhres,  May  Dolan, 
Katie  Johns,  Cora  Bennett  and  Etta 
Van  Wag-enen  were  invited  to  a 
spread  in  the  sewing  room  Feb.  3. 
Ruth  Maher  acting-  as  hostess.  Ruth 
had  received  a  lovely  box  of  roast 
chicken,  cake,  jelly,  fruit  and  candy 
from  her  mother  and  these  she  very 
generously  shared  with  her  friends. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  Feb. 
12,  1809  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  woods 
of  Kentucky.  His  parents  were  very 
poor  but  always  willing  to  help  their 
neighbors.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  frail 
woman,  yet  patient  and  kind  to 
everyone. 

When  Abraham  was  seven  years 
old,  the  family  moved  to  Indiana. 
Traveling  was  very  difficult  for  them , 
as  they  had  to  cut  their  way  thru  the 
woods,  and  break  their  own  roads. 
They  traveled  in  a  covered  wagon 
drawn  by  two  oxen. 

Their  new  home  was  very  rude. 
They  cut  down  the  trees  and  built  a 
log  cabin.  The  table  was  the  smooth 
side  of  half  a  log.  Three  legged 
stools,  and  leaves  covered  with  skins 
for  their  beds  completed  the  furniture. 

Abraham  was  very  fond  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  He  only 
went  to  school  one  year,  so  every 
spare  moment  he  spent  in  study. 

When  Abraham  was  just  a  boy,  his 
mother  died.  And  when  he  became 
a  man  he  said,  "All  that  I  am  or 
ever  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my 
mother." 

The  family  next  moved  to  Illinois. 
Here  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  store, 
then  postmaster  at  Salem  for  three 
years. 

By  studying  law,  Lincoln  began 
to  practice  law  in  Springiield.  In  his 
dealings  he  was  very  honest  and 
earned  the  title  of  "Honest  Abe." 

He  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1861,  and  acted  as 
such  until  his  assassination  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor,  on  April  14, 
1865.  Lincoln  was  famed  for  his 
sympathy,  kindness,  honesty  and 
unfishness.  — Raymond  Kihm, 
Literary  Department.  Fifth  Grade. 


The  first  team  of  the  local  high 
school  met  our  second  team  in  lively 
combat  in  our  gymnasium  on  Tues- 
day evening,  Feb.  8.  The  game  was 
spirited  and  characterized  by  clean 
playing  throughout. 

Our  second  team  was  outclassed, 
but  managed  to  hold  the  score  down 
pretty  well.  The  score  was  2  to  13 
in  favor  of  the  high  school  quintet. 
Our  second  team  played  exceedingly 
well,  and  we  can  predict  for  them  a 
good  showing  when  matched  against 
teams  of  their  calibre. 


The  Jefferson  County  High  School 
basketball  team  scored  a  notable 
victory  over  a  team  of  the  boys  from 
the  Butte  Central  High  School, 
Friday  evening,  Jan.  14.  The  game 
was  played  in  our  gymnasium.  The 
score  stood  35  to  9.  The  dance 
following"  was  a  most  delightful 
occasion.  The  boys  of  the  depart- 
ment for   the  blind   furnished  the 


music. 


January  Honor  Roll 


Department  for  the  Blind 


Carney,  Marg-uerite 
Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis,  George 
Fergfuson,  Harold 
Knox,  Fay 
Old  Florse,  Matoon 
Roobol,  Darrel 


Roobol,  May 
Roobol,  Violet 
Rusten,  Cora 
Shields,  Hugfh 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Troutman,  Clyde 
Watt,  Ernest 


Department  for  the  Deaf 


Altop,  Clarence 
Baumgrartner,  Robert 
Berreth,  Jacob 
Bisf  Spring,  Tom 
Blackman,  Thelma 
Bladow,  Lena 
Brandt,  Harold 
Brio-lit,  Frank 
Brown,  William 
Bubnash.  Mary 
Budech,  Sophia 
Burns,  Oliver 
Cashman,  Nora 
Castellano,  Bert 
Chasse,  Edmund 
Chrisman,  Lubi 
Cole,  Julia 
Constance,  Clarence 
Davie=;,  Elsie 
Dengrle,  Beulah 
Fervverda,  Thys 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Goldizen,  Vere 
Haynie,  Ag'nes 
Jackson,  Richard 
Jones,  Jessie 
Kirschbaum,  Joseph 
McCaughan,  Jennie 


McCoy,  Mary 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Mattson,  Lily 
Molin,  Carl 
Nagel,  John 
Nelson,  Rosetta 
Nickerson,  Fay 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olson,  Effie 
Patrick,  Chester 
Patrick,  Henry 
Pearce,  Janie 
Pierce  Annie 
Redmond,  Fay 
Ross,  Marguerite 
Saj'er,  Mary 
Seller,  Edwin 
Simms,  McKinley 
Spaur,  Blanche 
Trask,  Roberta 
Twiss,  Earl 
Westbrook,  Emily 
W^ilhelm,  Edith 
Yaeger,  Mae 
Yaegrer,  William 
Young,  Fern 
Zywert,  Gertruda 


Children  whose  deportment  has  not 
fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 


Children  s  fPage 
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February 

February  now  is  here 
Shortest    month   of   all  the 
year; 

Tho'  it's  cold  and  dark  and 
drear, 

Spring  is  coming!    Spring  is 
here! 

February  is  a  winter  month. 
It  is  the  third  winter  month. 
It  is  the  shortest  month  of  the 
year. 

There  are  twenty-eight  days 

in  February. 
Every  four  years  there  are 

twenty-nine. 
That  year  is  called  Leap  Year. 
How  many  days  are  there  in 

February  this  year? 


Aooie's  Vaieotioe 
Annie  got  some  red  paper 
and  her  little  scissors. 
She  made  a  valentine. 
It  was  pretty. 

She  put  the  valentine  into 
an  envelope. 

She  did  not  put  a  stamp  on 

it. 

She  wrote  on  the  envelope, 
"To  my  mama." 

She  took  the  valentine  to 
the  post  olSce  and  dropped  it 
into  the  box. 

Do  you  think  her  mama  got 
the  valentine? 


Washington 
Washington  was  brave. 
He  was  wise. 
He  was  true. 
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He  was  kind. 

Was  Washington  afraid? 
Was  he  stupid? 
Was  he  untruthful? 
Was  he  unkind? 


For  Valeotioe's  Day 

Out  of  a  snow-cloud  cold  and 
gray, 

Something  dropped   on  St. 

Valentine's  day, 
Whirling  and   whirling,  and 

soft  and  light, 
Like   little   well   letters,  all 

dainty  and  white; 
And  I  guess  the  sky  children 

were  sending  down 
Their  valentines  straight  to 

the  children  in  town. 

— Youth's  Companion. 


The  Flag  for  Me 
There's   man}^   a   flag  with 

colors  bright. 
And  those  1  love  to  see, 
But  thirteen  bars  and  lovely 

stars. 

Oh,  this  is  the  flag  for  me. 

I  love  this  flag,  the  dear  old 
flag, 

That  set  our  country  free; 
And  now  it  waves  o'ver  all 

this  land. 
Proclaiming  liberty. 

And  for  my  country  and  its 
good 

Pll  firmly  ever  stand 
And  if  it  ever  calls  for  me 
I'll  lend  a  helping  hand. 

— Sel. 
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The  Chinese  New  Year 
The  Chinese  New  Year 
begins  in  February.  They 
have  a  whole  week  for  their 
hohday.  They  use  a  great 
many  fire- works.  The  boys 
bring  a^large  barrel  full  of  fire- 
crackers. They  fire  off  pack- 
age after  package  as  fast  as 
they  can.  Often  they  set 
fire  to  a  whole  bunch  at  a 
time. 

Every  Chinese  family  keeps 
the  house  open  for  visitors  on 
their  New  Year's  day.  They 
set  up  a  little  image  or  pic- 
ture in  the  place  where  if  can 
be  best  seen.  In  front  of  this 
they  put  a  table.  On  this  are 
good  things  to  eat.  Some  of 
these  are  for  an  offering  to 
their  gods.  Some  are  for 
their  friends  to  eat.  Every- 
one who  calls  is  expected  to 
take  something.  On  the 
tables  in  the  house  where  the 
people  are  poor  there  may  be 
only  a  few  little  cups  of  rice 
and  one  candle. 

But  in  the  house  of  the  rich 
there  will  be  all  kinds  of 
Chinese  dainties.  The  Chi- 
nese are  polite  and  generous 
to  ail  their  callers. 


Washington  And  His 
Hatchet 

George  Washington  was  a 
good  little  hoy. 

He  loved  his  parents. 

His  father  bought  a  little 
hatchet  and  gave  to  him. 

George  was  proud  of  his 
hatchet. 

He  liked  to  cut  with  it. 

One   day  he  went  to  the 


orchard. 

He  saw  a  little  cherry  tree. 

He  thought,  "This  is  a  little 
tree.    I  can  cut  it  down." 

He  chopped  and  chopped. 

At  last  the  tree  fell. 

George's  father  came  to  the 
orchard. 

He  saw  the  tree. 

He  said,  ''Who  cut  down 
my  cherry  tree?" 

George  was  afraid,  but  he 
did  not  want  to  tell  a  lie. 

He  said,  "Father,  I  cut 
down  your  tree." 

His  father  did  not  punish 
him. 

He  was  glad  George  had 
been  truthful. 


Little  Thistiedowo 
Little  Thistledown  was  a 
flying  squirrel  that  Harold 
found  one  day  up  in  the  big 
attic.  Perhaps  Thistledown 
came  in  through  the  hole 
some  stormy  night  and  liked 
the  attic  so  much  that  he 
made  his  home  there.  Har- 
old brought  him  down  stairs, 
and  named  him  Thistledown. 
Soon  the  squirrel  was  the  pet 
of  the  family.  He  was  very 
fond  of  maple  S3a'up.  When 
there  were  griddle  cakes  and 
syrup  for  breakfast.  Thistle- 
down would  come  to  the  table 
and  beg  for  some.  Harold 
would  put  a  griddle  cake  and 
a  little  syrup  on  a  plate.  He 
would  set  the  plate  on  the 
window-sill  where  the  squir- 
rel liked  to  eat.  Thistledown 
would  drink  the  S3^rup  all  up. 
Then  he  would  eat  his  grid- 
dle cake. — Sel. 
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BELIEVE  in  the  great,  beautiful,  God- 
made  country.  I  believe  in  tlie  peaceful 
valleys,  the  eternal  hills,  the  sparkling- 
waters,  and  the  silent  forests.  1  believe  in  Ag- 
riculture. I  believe  in  the  Dairy  Cow.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  foundation  of  all  wealth  lies  in 
the  Soil.  I  believe  in  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
the  lionorable  calling  of  the  Farmer.  I  believe 
that  success  comes  to  him  who  recognizes  oppor- 
tunity and  accepts  it.  I  believe  that  my  success 
as  a  dairy  farm  boy  depends  not  upon  m}^  con- 
dition in  life,  but  upon  myself;  not  upon  luck, 
but  upon  pluck.  I  believe  that  life's  rarest 
privilege  is  to  work,  to  feel,  to  know;  that  the 
most  successful  life  is  the  one  of  greatest  ser- 
vice. I  believe  in  giving  the  best  I  possess  and 
demanding  the  best  of  others.  I  believe  that 
whatsoever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well. 
I  believe  in  myself,  and  I  dedicate  my  life  to 
the  proposition  ''Swill.'' 

—Hoard's  Dairyman. 
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Regulations  Goncerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  afflication,  are  unable  to  grain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagfious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing-  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  tlie  district  where 
stK^h  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  officers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  etiect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering-  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling:  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Chi'istmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  the  g-reatest  impoitance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgfement  of 
the  President,  the  change  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  package.s  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer, 

President, 
Boulder,  Monta?ia 
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XAMPLE  has  more  followers  than  rea- 
son. We  unconsciously  imitate  what 
pleases  us,  and  approximate  to  the 
characters  we  most  admire.  A  generous 
habit  of  thought  and  action  carries  with  it 
an  incalculable  influence. 

Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  example. 
Never  was  any  considerable  good  or  evil 
done  without  producing  its  like.  We  imitate 
good  actions  through  emulation;  and  bad 
ones  through  the  evil  of  our  nature,  which 
shame  conceals,  but  example  sets  at  liberty. 

Example  teaches  better  than  precept. 
It  is  the  best  modeler  of  the  character  of 
men  and  women.  To  set  a  lofty  example 
is  the  richest  bequest  a  man  can  leave  be- 
hind him.: — Selected. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Montana  State  Seal 

By  J.  W.  SANDERS 


THE  death  at  Greenfield,  Mass., 
on  New  Year's  eve  of  Dr. 
Francis  McGee  Thompson 
severs  one  of  the  few  remaining- 
Hnks  with  the  past  of  the  country 
when  it  was  a  part  of  tlie  territory  of 
Dakota  and  removes  from  worldly 
activities  the  last  survivor  of  the  first 
territorial  (Bannack)  legislature  of 
Montana. 

Dr.  Thompson  came  to  the  Sun 
river  country  in  the  simimer  of  1862 
with  Henry  Plummer  and  Hank 
Crawford,  although  he  had  only 
joined  them  on  the  road  and  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  their  true 
characters  and  former  history. 

They  spent  a  time  at  the  govern- 
ment farm  and  later  went  to  the 
Grasshopper  diggings  m  the  Beaver- 
head country,  where  they  spent  the 
winter  and  where  the  last  two  men- 
tioned closed  their  careers.  While  at 
the  government  farm,  Henry  Plum- 
mer became  infatuated  with  a  Miss 
O'Brien,  sister-in-law  of  the  govern- 
ment Indian  agent  there,  whom  he 
afterward  married  and  took  to 
Bannack  and,  later  still,  in  a  desire 
to  conceal  his  true  character,  went 
East  on  a  visit  shortly  before  he  was 
executed  by  the  Vigilantes  in  Jan- 
uary, 1864. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  an  intellectual 
and  valued  citizen  of  the  community 


and  the  next  spring  saw  the  creation 
of  the  territory  of  Idaho,  which  only 
meant  that  the  new  territory  com- 
prised the  region  now  constituting 
the  states  of  Idaho,  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  v\^hich  was  hardly  more 
than  Indian  country,  although  the 
capital  of  the  new  geographical 
division  was  brought  a  little  closer 
from  Yankton  to  Lewiston,  the  form- 
er about  800  miles  to  the  southwest 
and  the  latter  about  250  miles  to  the 
northwest  as  the  crow  flies,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  crow  monopo- 
lized about  the  only  direct  routes  of 
communication  between  the  points 
mentioned . 

During  the  next  winter  Mr.  Thomp- 
son aided  in  the  movement  to  secure 
the  creation  of  a  new  territory  east 
of  the  mountains,  or  the  movement 
was  intended  at  the  time,  but  before 
the  law  was  finally  agreed  on  Chief 
Justice  Eclgerton,  the  representative 
of  the  movement  in  Washington, 
secured  the  change  of  the  western 
boundary  from  the  Rocky  to  the 
Bitter  Root  mountains,  and  when  it 
became  his  duty  to  designate  the 
capital  of  the  new  territory  he 
established  it  at  Bannack. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  first 
legislative  assembly,  which  body  has 
been  known  as  the  Bannack  legis- 
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lature,  and  was  an  active  and  vaul- 
able  member.  He  formulated  many 
laws  and  materially  aided  in  their 
passage  throug-h  the  body,  notably 
the  first  school  law,  which  was 
approved  Feb.  7,  1865. 

Other  laws  which  Mr  Thompson 
assisted  in  drafting  and  passing 
through  the  body  were  the  act  defin- 
ing the  boundary  lines  of  the  counties 
of  the  territory,  in  which  the  bound- 
aries defined  by  the  Idaho  legislature 
were  generally  followed,  except  that 
the  Dawson  county  of  Idaho  was 
incorporated  into  our  Jefferson 
county  and  a  new  county  of  Edgerton 
was  taken  from  Choteau  and  Jeffer- 
son counties. 

Another  law  in  which  he  took 
much  interest  was  one  incorporating 
the  Historical  Society  Ol  Montana 
and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  12 
incorporators,  of  whom  his  death 
leaves  Granville  Stuart  alone  surviv- 
ing. 

During  the  session  Mr.  Thompson 
drafted  a  seal  for  the  territory  in 
rough  which  was  adopted  by  the 
legislature,  representing  a  pick, 
shovel  and  plow  in  the  center  with 
mountains  on  the  left,  the  falls  of  the 
Missouri  river  on  the  right  and  the 
sun  in  the  background  and  "Oro  y 
Plata"  underneath.  Many  3'ears 
ago  Dr.  Thompson  sent  the  original 
design  of  the  territorial  seal  to  the 
state  historical  society,  where  it  is 
deposited. 

The  design  remains  substantially 
the  great  seal  of  the  state  today,  al- 
though it  has  been  criticized  severely 
and  the  suggestion  made  that  the 
motto  or  legend  or  phrase,  "Oro  y 
Plata,"  should  be  dropped  and  some 
other  substituted. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone  of  the  state  capitol, 
in  his  address  Governor  Toole  said: 

"Apropos  of  this  device  to  authen- 
ticate the  authority  of  the  state,  I 
cannot  refram  from  saying  that  I 
never  behold  the  sordid  superscription 
which  defaces  the  great  seal  of  this 
state  without  a  sense  of  shame  and  a 
feeling  of  indignation  for  so  base  a 
sentiment.  'Oro  y  Plata,'  gold  and 
silver.    As  a  cheap  advertisement  to 


lure  the  guileless  immigrant,  it  is 
artistic  and  unique.  It  is,  however, 
too  materialistic  to  inspire  a  great 
thought  or  encourage  a  noble  deed. 
It  is  too  suggestive  of  the  mercenary 
precept  of  lago,  to  'put  money  in  thy 
purse.'  It  is  too  much  calculated  to 
make  the  acquisition  of  money  the 
overmastering  passion  of  life.  It  is 
at  variance  with  the  exclamation  of 
Solomon,  who  attained  something  of 
a  reputation  as  a  wise  man  in  his  day 
and  generation:  'How  much  better 
to  get  wisdom  than  gold,  and  to  get 
understanding  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  silver.'  If  we  would  establish 
a  higher  standard  of  morals  for  the 
coming  generation  than  the  mere  lust 
of  lucre,  if  we  would  have  our  child- 
ren see  something  more  in  the  run- 
ning brook  than  so  many  millsites  and 
water  rights,  more  in  the  spreading 
tree  than  so  many  cords  of  wood, 
more  in  the  setting  sun  than  so  many 
'candle  power,'  more  in  the  'lowing 
kine'  and  'sporting  lamb'  than  so 
many  ]:)0unds  of  beef  or  mutton,  more 
in  the  landscape  than  so  many  corner 
lots,  more  in  the  performance  of 
ofiicial  duty  than  the  mere  emolu- 
ments of  office;  if,  finally,  we  would 
endeavor  by  precept  and  example  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  goverment 
of  which  poets  have  dreamed  and 
prophets  spoken,  the  first  important 
step  in  that  direction  admonishes  us 
to  obliterate  that  pernicious  phrase, 
'Oro  y  Plata'  from  the  great  seal  of 
this  state.  If  all  of  us  should  not 
recognize  the  truth  of  the  statement 
found  in  holy  writ  that  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  we 
nevertheless  will  shrink  from  longer 
retaining  that  undesirable  exotic,  be- 
cause it  is  Spanish  in  origin,  Spanish 
in  language  and  Spanish  in  senti- 
ment, and  we  will  unite  with  one 
accord  in  remitting  it  forever  to  that 
unhappy  land  which  has  brought 
desolation  and  death  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  its  own  people  and  filled 
its  trenches  with  the  rich  blood  of  so 
many  American  soldiers." 

Three  years  later,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  our  capitol  build- 
ing, in  an  address  Colonel  Sanders 
said; 
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"The  seal  of  the  state,  the  coat  of 
arms  of  a  state,  the  motto  which  they 
bear,  are  expressions  of  the  dominant 
idea  of  its  people  and  should  signalize 
their  devotion  to  higfh  ideals.  Our 
seal,  our  motto,  our  coat  of  arms 
make  no  such  sug-g-estion .  With  no 
authority  therefor,  some  one  has 
assumed  to  designate  Montana  'the 
Treasure  state,'  and  in  childish  and 
mistaken  simplicity  there  are  those 
beyond  our  borders  who  suppose  we 
have  chosen  to  be  thus  denominated 
because  of  the  prolific  quality  of  our 
farms,  our  mines,  our  flocks,  our 
herds,  our  fruits  and  our  forests. 
There  are  treasures  within  our  limits 
which  justify  so  pretentious  and  am- 
biguous a  name.  The  accomplished 
and  heroic  women,  to  whom  our  civil- 
ization is  so  greatly  indebted;  the 
courageous  and  noble  men,  free  from 
greed  and  guile,  solicitous  and  ever 
active  for  our  good  name;  the  child- 
ren, eager  to  protect  and  improve  the 
great  heritage  so  soon  to  be  theirs; 
these  are  the  precious  possessions  of 
the  commonwealth  destined  to 
increasing  appreciation  and  pride 
when  mines  are  exhausted  and  world- 
ly goods  accounted  as  vanity.  Verily, 
in  contemplation  of  these,  the  state  is 
rightly  named. 

"It  may  seem  to  be  coarseness  in- 
consequential, but  in  a  better  view 
some  motto  signalizing  our  sovereign- 
ty ought  to  recall  the  quality  of  jus- 
tice, the  appreciation  of  liberty,  the 
omnipotence  of  the  irrepealable  moral 
law  and  the  heroic  manhood  it  is  ours 
to  possess.  It  is  not  effeminacy  or 
enervated  taste  which  aspires  that  the 
motto  of  the  state,  leaving  ineradic- 
able impress  on  tiie  minds  of  children 
and  adults  alike,  shall  suggest  some- 
thing higher  than  the  jingle  of  the 
guinea.  How  much  better  would  our 
designation  of  the  'Empire  state  of 
the  West'  sound?' ' 

Of  course,  it  can  be  stated  that 
when  Dr.  Thompson  went  to  work 
with  his  pencil  to  design  a  seal 
for  the  new  territory  his  effort  was 
very  creditable  and  the  phrase  he 
adopted  was  one  very  naturally 
suggested  and  adopted,  but  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  after  50  years  it  has  served 


its  purpose  and  that  the  suggestion 
of  Governor  Toole  and  Colonel  Sand- 
ers should  be  considered. 

Dr.  Thompson's  death  recalls  an 
incident  somev^hat  personal,  but 
nevertheless  interesting.  In  the 
spring  of  1864,  father  and  mother 
decided  that  Virginia  City  was  not 
entirely  a  desirable  place  to  live  and, 
accordingly,  they  selected  a  site  down 
Alder  gulch  about  a  mile  and  opposite 
Central  City,  near  a  spring  about  a 
half  mile  from  the  m.ain  road,  and 
here  during  the  summer  father  built 
a  very  substantial  and  comfortable 
frame  house  of  a  story  and  a  half, 
which  was  reached  in  a  short  walk 
from  Virginia  by  a  path  across 
Bummer  Dan's  bar,  a  little  below  the 
foot  of  Wallace  street,  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  Virginia  City.  It 
should  be  said  in  passing  that  during 
the  summer  of  1866,  while  the  family 
was  East  on  a  visit,  father  had  the 
house  removed  up  to  the  city  and  the 
it  still  stands  on  Idaho  street  and  is 
owned  and  occupied  by  Amos  C. 
Hall,  the  banker. 

During  the  winter  of  1864-5,  while 
tlie  flour  riots  were  going  on,  father 
was  absent  in  Salt  Lake  City,  defend- 
ing Sheriff  J.  M.  Fox,  the  successor 
of  Henry  Plummer  in  the  office  of 
sheriff,  in  an  action  brought  by  Mr. 
Thurmond,  one  of  the  lawyers  of  the 
road  agents  who  had  been  banished 
from  the  country  by  the  Vigilance 
committee,  for  damages  for  such 
banishment. 

One  evening  Mr.  Thompson  was 
calling  at  the  house  and  spending  the 
evening  when,  hearing  considerable 
noise  outside,  mother  asked  Dr. 
Thompson  to  step  to  the  door,  which 
he  did,  where  he  was  met  by  a  party 
of  men  who  desired  to  see  Mrs.  Sand- 
ers. Mother  went  to  the  door,  where 
she  encountered  about  20  men, 
several  of  whom  had  dismounted  from 
their  horses  and  were  heavily  armed, 
and  the  spokesman  said  that  they 
understood  that  a  wagon  load  of  flour 
had  been  brought  to  the  house  dur- 
ing the  day  and  concealed  there  and 
that  they  desired  to  get  it.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  story,  al- 
though as  probably  the  report  was 
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correct,  and  mother  said  that  they, 
were  welcome  to  search  the  premises, 
but  that  if  they  could  find  more  than 
a  half  pan  of  flour  in  the  house  they 
would  do  better  than  she  could.  They 
held  a  whispered  conference  and  said 
that  they  were  satisfied  it  was  a  mis- 
take and  that  they  did  not  care  to 
search.  Mother  said  she  wanted  them 
perfectly  satisfied  and  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed any  more  and  that  she  would 
prefer  that  they  would  satisfy  them- 
selves, but  they  persisted  that  they 
were  satisfied  and  retired.  It  was 
only  a  day  or  so  later  that  mother 
comissioned  Dr.  Gibson  to  secure  her 
some  flour,  but  all  he  could  do  was 
to  pay  $75  in  gold  for  50  pounds  of 
the  article,  which  she  was  glad  to  get. 

About  14  years  later  I  was  in 
father's  office  in  Helena  when  La- 
fayette Scott,  an  old  friend  of  Alder 
gulch,  came  in  for  a  visit  and  while 
he  was  there  mother  came  in  on  an 
errand  and  they  were  introduced. 
Mr.  Scott  recalled  to  her  that  he  was 
the  spokesman  of  the  party  on  the 
evening  when  the  committee  of 
miners  was  sent  to  the  house  to 
secure  a  load  of  flour  concealed  there, 
above  described.  Dr.  Thompson 
returned  to  Greenfield  a  year  or  so 
later  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
and  mother  ever  again  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recall  the  incident. 

Thirty-five  years  later,  when 
attending  the  annual  reunion  of  the 
state  pioneers  at  Virginia  City  in 
August,  1899.  I  went  down  Alder 
gulch  with  a  photographer  and 
located  the  site  of  the  house  where 
we  had  lived  by  the  cellar  and  fast- 
fading  and  nearby  obliterated 
remnant  of  the  house  foundation,  of 
which  I  secured  a  picture. 

Dr.  Thompson  had  reached  the  age 
of  four  score  and  three  years  and 
was  highly  thought  of  and  had 
occupied  for  many  years  the  honor- 
able and  responsible  position  of 
probate  judge  of  Franklin  county  and 
during  this  time  his  friends  of  the 
bar  would  not  listen  to  his  offer  to 
resign  on  account  of  age  and  he 
performed  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
the  last. 

During  his  later  years  he  per- 
formed considerable  literary  labor, 


including  a  history  of  Greenfield  in 
two  volumes,  which  is  in  many  of  the 
libraries,  public  and  private,  in  the 
state. 

Helena,  Jan.  12,  1916. 

---  A?iaco7ida  Standard. 
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Our  Trip  to  Dilllon 

Our  basket  ball  team  was  on  the 
way  to  Dillon  Feb.  18  in  the  after- 
noon and  we  reached  the  metropolis 
at  8:00  o'clock.  Some  of  the  Y.  M. 
A.  team  and  their  coach  met  us  at 
the  station.  An  early  game  had  been 
arranged  between  the  Y.  M.  A.  team 
and  our  team  on  the  fl.oor  of  the  Y. 
M.  A.  gymnasium.  We  all  hurried 
to  get  a  street  car  to  the  gymnasium. 
After  dressing  we  practiced  for  only 
fifteen  minutes.  The  Y.  M.  A.  team 
and  we  then  played  the  first  half. 
The  home  team  had  a  lot  of  ingenious 
tricks,  fine  team.work  and  were  pretty 
good  at  shooting  baskets.  They 
worked  rapidly  and  made  a  high 
score.  We  tried  to  hold  the  score 
down  but  some  of  us  did  poor  guard- 
ing. The  first  half  resulted  in  36  to 
8  in  favor  of  the  home  team.  In  the 
secotKi  half  Edmund  Chasse,  who 
was  a  substitute  for  Henry  Patrick, 
was  a  splendid  guard  and  he  gave 
his  man  only  one  point.  We  improv- 
ed in  guarding.  It  was  not  a  very 
rough  contest  throughout.  The  final 
score  was  57  to  18  in  favor  of  the 
home  team.  We  were  accompanied 
by  the  Y.  xVL  A.  team  to  the  Pallas 
and  a  dance  held  sway  until  midnight . 
The  dance  was  very  interesting. 
After  dancing,  we  all  went  down  to 
have  a  banquet  of  light  refreshments. 
We,  our  team,  were  grateful  to  the 
Y.  M.  A.  team  for  their  hearty  kind- 
ness. We  retired  at  the  Butte  hotel. 
The  line  up  was  as  follows: 


Y.  M.  A. 

Davis 

Smith, 

Tennyson 

Muller 

Grunert 

Sulgrove 


Positions 
Forward 

Forward 
Center 
Guard 
Guard 


M.  S.  D. 

Preston 

Bright 
.A.ltop 
Constance 
Patrick,  Chasse 


We  got  LID  at  5:00  o'clock  and  left 
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the  metropolis  for  Dillon  at  seven 
the  next  morning-.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  station  we  were  met  by  Mr. 
Toan,  the  principal  of  the  high  school. 
He  led  us  to  the  Metlen  hotel  where 
we  each  registered  and  were  assigned 
lodging  rooms.  The  principal  show- 
ed us  through  the  high  school.  We 
practiced  basket  ball  in  the  high 
school  gymnasiitm  for  half  an  hour 
and  then  we  walked  to  the  normal 
school  and  spent  several  hours  going 
through.  VVe  were  interested  in  the 
labratories.  The  buildings  were  as 
good  as  thoseat  our  institution.  The 
girls'  class  of  gymnastics  gave  us  an 
exhibition  of  their  work. 

The  game  between  the  Beaverhead 
County  High  School  and  our  team  on 
the  floor  of  the  gymnasium  was 
exciting  and  big  crowds  witnessed  tlie 
contest.  The  admission  amounted  to 
$118.00.  The  Dillon  people  had 
never  seen  a  game  between  the  deaf 
boys  and  the  home  team.  It  was 
rumored  that  three  fourths  of  the 
people  took  sides  with  our  team 
because  one  of  the  home  team  played 
a  dirty  game.  It  was  the  fastest  and 
roughest  contest  we  had  ever  had. 
The  final  score  was  27  to  21  in  favor 
of  the  home  team. 

After  the  game  we  were  presente  1 
to  many  girls  so  we  all  had  partners 
for  and  enjoyed  the  informal  danc- 
ing. We  were  weary  on  account  of 
our  trip  to  Dillon  and  retired  early 
as  we  had  to  get  up  at  3:15  in  order 
to  leave  for  home  on  the  mornmg 
train,  It  was  the  first  time  that  our 
team  had  ever  taken  so  long*  a  trip. 
The  line  tip  and  field  goals  follows: 
Dillon  Positions  M.  S.  D. 

Smith  4  Forward  2  Bright 

Druniray  1        Forward  4  Preston 

Brundage  4       Center  2  Altop 

Flench  2  Guard  1  Constance 

Barrett  3  Guard  1  Patrick 

Frank  D.  Bright,  seventh  grade 


The  Spring  Freshets 

Miss  Comp  took  us  out  for  a  walk 
over  the  bridge  between  the  school 
and  the  power  house  this  morning, 
Mar.  10,  to  see  the  spring  freshets. 
We  went  to  the  Boulder  river.  The 
river  has  washed  through  near  the 
power  house    and    laundry.  Last 


night  it  was  eight  inches  higher  than 
it  is  now.  Sacks  of  sand  are  l.ving 
on  the  ground  near  the  bank  to  keep 
the  river  from  overflowing  its  banks. 
Lots  of  mud,  cinders  and  stones  are 
lying  in  piles  on  the  banks.  We  saw 
the  mighty  river  rush  past  the  power 
house  with  a  loud  roar.  There  are  a 
great  many  whirlpools  in  the  river. 
They  are  made  by  the  suction  of  the 
air.  Large  whirlpools  are  often 
dangerous .  They  make  a  lot  of  foam . 
The  ice  is  very  hard  and  smooth. 
Miss  Comp  went  down  to  see  Mr. 
Menzemer  and  we  all  saw  him  break 
the  ice  with  his  pick.  The  river  flew 
through  the  passage  way.  Mr.  Men- 
zemer had  on  a  pair  of  high  rubber 
boots.  The  ice  under  the  bridge  is 
seven  feet  thick. 

---Lena  Bladow,  fifth  grade 


After  an  absence  of  several  weeks 
Miss  Vira  George  has  been  back  at 
her  post  of  duty  since  the  first  of 
the  month.  She  was  otit  on  account 
of  an  attack  ot  heart  trouble.  While 
convalescing  she  spent  several  days 
at  [lie  Wertz  ranch---a  mighty  good 
place    for  invalids    to  recuperate. 

Mrs  Corey  also  was  back:  in  the 
school  rooms  about  the  same  time 
after  having  been  out  for  ten  days 
with  tonsi litis.  Miss  Russell  has 
recently  resumed  her  reading  to  the 
department  for  the  blind  The  read- 
ing was  discontintied  for  some  time 
after  her  attack  of  laryngitis. 

Miss  Mae  Murphy  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  the  secretary  to 
President  Menzemer  resigned  the 
last  of  F'ebruary.  Miss  Rosa  Ham- 
mer of  Boulder  has  been  appointed 
to  All  the  vacancy. 

Our  Washington's  Birthday  Party 

On  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  21,  under 
the  direction  Mr.  Low,  the  deaf  car- 
penters decorated  the  gymnasuim 
with  festons  of  flag  bunting  and  where 
they  converged,  a  picture  of  George 
Washington  was  suspended.  On  one 
of  the  basket  ball  goals  was  placed  a 
picture  of  Abe  Lincoln  and  on  the 
other  a  mounted  eagle  with  wings 
{^Continued  on  Page  9) 
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An  Investment 

Not  A  Charity 

What  has  been  said  in  the  follow- 
ing" article,  dipped  Irom^'  The  Finan- 
cial and  Mercantile  Examiner,'"  about 
the  Overbrook  wSchool  lor  the  Blind, 
mig-ht  very  well  apply  to  our  own 
Institution. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  tlie 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook, 
Pa.,  established  83  years,  is  a  school  for 
boys  and  girls  who  are  blind  or  who  have 
very  defective  eyesight:,  where  they  are 
equipped,  in  addition  to  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  the  public  schools,  with 
some  trade  to  make  them  self-supporting.  It 
takes  the  pupil,  who  would  otherwise,  be  a 
burden  on  the  public,  and  converts  him  or 
her  into  a  self-respecting  and  self-support- 
ing citizen,  gives  them  the  benefit  of  a  fair 
education,  and  teaches  them  some 
industrial  or  household  avocation.  Pupils 
may  select  whatever  business  they  please 
typewriting,  piano  tuning,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  chair  caning,  rug  and 
carpet  weaving,  broom  making  or  any 
other  trade  whereby  they  may  be  practical- 
ly independent.  The  institution  also  main- 
tains a  sales-room  and  exchange  at  204 
South  Thirteenth  street,  telephone.  Wal- 
nut 1210,  where  orders  are  taken  for  piano 
tuning,  chair  caning,  rugs,  and  carpets, 
knitting,  crocheting  and  many  other  kinds 
of  work,  which  are  generally  better 
executed  than  if  done  by  persons  having 
their  sight.  It  has  no  favorites  as  to  class, 
creed  or  color,  but  is  open  to  all  regardless 
of  location. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  institution 
is  in  need  of  contributions,  as  its  program 
is  too  extensive  to  be  easily  sustained. 
The  money  going  into  this  institution 
must  be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  an 
investment  rather  than  a  charity,  as  it 
labors  to  convert  an  unfortunate  portion  of 
the  population  into  self-sustaining 
members  of  the  community  instead  of 
permitting  them  to  become  worthless 
burdens. 

Donations  or  contributions  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  immediately 
acknowledged  by  the  Principal,  Oliver  H. 
Burritt,  who  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  making  the  institution  a  model  one. 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  is  known  and  its 
efficiency  admired  over  the  whole  country 
and  it  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Burritt  and 
his  work  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  the 
praise. 

No  other  institution  of  the  kind  has  been 
so  effective  in  making  really  efficient  work- 
men and  mechanics  out  of  persons  who  are 
blind  or  nearly  so,  and  our  subscribers 
cannot  find  a  more  worthy  object  for  their 
contributions. 
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We  have  often  heard  men  of  means 
assert  that  they  would  like  to  help  the 
worthy,  if  they  could  do  so  without  in- 
juring or  degrading  them,  and  we  assert 
that  this  institution  admirably  suits  their 
wants. 

Mr.  John  Cadvvalader  is  the  President  of 
the  Institute. 


W.  C.  Bryant  Literary  Society 

Minutes  for  Feb.  19,  1916. 
The  W.  C.  Bryant  held  its  regular 
meeting  Feb.  19.  The  roll  was  call- 
ed, and  each  member  responded  with 
a  suitable  quotation.  Minutes  for  the 
previous  meeting"  were  read,  and 
with  one  exception,  they  stood  ap- 
proved. A  very  interesting  program 
then  followed:  Piano  solo,  Clyde 
Troutman;  recitation,  Flerman  Spo- 
elder;  vocal  solo,  David  Knox;  recita- 
tion, Cora  Rusten;  violin  solo,  Mary 
Roobol. 

The  critic  then  handed  in  a  favor- 
able report.  The  program  for  next 
meeting  was  then  read.  As  there 
w^asn't  any  business  to  come  before 
the  society,  it  adjourned  until  March 
4.   

Minutes  for  March  4. 

The  W.  C.  Bryant  held  its  regular 
meeting,  Mar.  4.  The  roll  was  call- 
ed, and  every  one  responded  with 
suitable  quotations.  Minutes  for  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and 
stood  ap];)roved.  The  following  pro- 
gram was  rendered:  Recitation, 
Harley  Knox;  piano  solo,  Darrei 
Roobol;  recitation,  Sain  wShaver;  vocal 
solo,  Marg'uerite  Carney. 

The  critic  then  handed  in  a  favor- 
able report.  As  there  was  no  bus- 
iness to  come  before  the  society,  it 
adjourned  until  Mar.  18. 

---David  Knox,  Secretary. 

Local  News 

Darrei  Roohol  and  Margtierke  Carney,  Reporters 

David  Knox  played  for  the  party, 
Feb.  22. 

Birdella  Ellis  is  very  busy  these 
days  weaving"  a  rug. 

Flerman  Spoelder  has  almost 
finished  caning-  his  first  chair. 

Ernest  Watt  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
his  people  at  home  had  been  sick. 
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Haiiey  Knox  was  sorry  to  see  bis 
brother  Dewey  go  back  to  Lewistown. 

vSam  Shaver  has  a  pair  of  beaded 
moccasins  he  got  from  the  Cheyenne 
Indians. 

Fay  Knox  is  enjoying-  her  lessons 
in  house-keeping-;  she  sweeps  the 
stairs  and  dusts. 

Hugh  Shields  has  done  so  much 
walking-  this  year  that  he  has  worn 
out  his  school  shoes. 

Matoon  Old  Horse  w^as  an  Indian 
at  the  Washington  oarty  and  he  made 
a  good  one.    Wonder  why? 

Harold  Ferguson  and  Darrel 
Roobol  are  ready  for  Easter  any  time 
now  that  they  have  their  new  spring- 
suits. 

Clyde  Troutman  received  a  letter 
from  his  mother  telling-  him  he  had 
a  little  niece.  Now  he  has  a  nepliew 
and  niece 

May  and  Violet  Roobol  received  a 
large  package  from  home,  and  they 
were  very  glad  to  find  new  white 
dresses  in  it. 

Cora  Rusten's  sister  Bertina  called 
to  see  her  on  her  way  to  Deer  Lodge. 
She  is  planning  on  stopping  again  on 
her  return  trip. 

Harold  Agge  and  George  Ellis 
would  like  to  play  basket  ball. 
They  go  over  in  the  gymnasium 
and  play  with  each  other. 

Marguerite  Carney  received  a  nice 
box  of  writing  paper  from  her  father. 
vShe  uses  it  to  write  letters  on  her  new 
typewriter  when  she  has  the  time. 


Recital 

On  Friday  evening,  Feb.  25,  the 
music  pupils  of  the  department  for 
the  blind  gave  their  first  recital  under 
Miss  Haugan's  direction.  Every 
number  was  well  given  and  the  hearty 
applause  bespoke  high  appreciation 
oi  Miss  Haugan's  work.  The  Hawi- 
ian  song  sung  by  IMarguerite  Carney 
and  accompanied  by  the  orchestra 
was  especially  enjoyed. 

The  program  follows: 

Orchestra  Little  Major.  Loed-£vans 

Aloha    Hawaiian 

Piano   In  the  Park    Dorn 

Violet  Roobol 

Piano   Marche  Grotesque  Sindiiig 

David  KnC'X 

Voice    'Till  I  Awake  ,   Fniden 

The  Land  of  the  Sky-BIue  Water   Cadnian 

Marg-uerite  Carney 


Piano   At  Twilight  Ganschasl 

May  Roobol 

Piano..  Liebestraume  Liszt 

Cora  Rusten 

Violin   ....  ..Minuet  ...  Mozart 

David  Knox 

Piano  Barchetta  Nevin 

Clyde  Troutman 

Voice  Sweet  Constancy   Hawaiian 

Accompanied  by  Orchestra 
Margfuerite  Carney 
Agnes  Haugfan,  Director 


Many  of  the  teachers  and  officers 
of  the  institution  and  pupils  of  the 
blind  department  enjoyed  the  high 
school  play  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  22. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  amateurs 
seldom  surpass  that  production.  The 
play  was  entitled  "The  Time  of  His 
Life."  It  was  full  of  humor 
throughout,  and  the  majority  of  the 
parts  were  well  brought  out. 


February  Honor  Roll 


Carnev,  Margfuerite 
Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis,  George 
Fergfuson,  Harold 
Knox,  Fay 


Department  for  the  Blind 

Roobol,  May 
Roobol,  Violet 
Shields,  Hugfh 
Troutman,  Clyde 
Watt,  Ernest 


Department  for  the  Deaf 


Altop,  Clarence 
Berreth,  Jacob 
Big:  Spring:,  Tom 
Blackman,  Thelma 
Hlddow  Lena 
Brandt,  liarold 
Brig-ht,  Frank 
Brown,  William 
Bubnash.  Mary 
Budech,  Sophia 
Cashman,  Nora 
Castellano,  Bert 
Chasse,  Edmund 
Cole,  Julia 
Uavies,  Elsie 
Dengfle,  Beulah 
Edens,  Rufus 
Ferwerda,  Thys 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Goldizen,  Vere 
Hayriie,  Agfnes 
Jones,  Jessie 
McCaugfhan,  Jennie 
McCoy,  Mary 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Mattson,  Lily 


Molin,  Carl 
Nagfel,  John 
Nelson,  Rosetta 
Nickerson,  Fay 
Novegfoski,  Otta 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olson,  Eftie 
Patrick,  Chester 
Patrick,  Henry 
Peaice,  Janie 
Pierce  Annie 
Preston,  Glenn 
Randies,  Archie 
Redmond,  Fay 
Renbergf,  Fern 
Ross,  Margruerite 
Sayer,  Mary 
Spaur,  Blanche 
Trask,  Roberta 
Twiss,  Earl 
Waters,  Guy 
W^ilhelm,  Edith 
Yaegfer,  Mae 
Young:,  Fern 
Zywert,  Gertruda 


Children  whose  deportment  has  not 
fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 

Through  error,  David  Knox, 
Harley  Knox  and  vSam  Shaver  were 
omitted  last  month. 


Books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substanial  world,  both  pure  and  good; 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as 

flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  onr  happiness  will  grow. 

—  Wordsworth 
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We  beg'  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  reports  from  the  following-  schools, 
and  extend  thanks  for  the  same: 

South  Carolina  School,  North 
Carolina  vSchool;  Columbia  Institu- 
tion, Nebraska  School,  and  Penn. 
School,  all  these  for  the  Deaf ;  Amer- 
ican Printing-  House  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  International  Sunshine 
Society,  The  Iowa  Quarterly  Bul- 
letin, and  the  Training-  School  at 
Vineland. 


'The  Volta  Review  very  kindly 
sent  us  some  pamphlets  one  of  which 
is  an  essay,  by  Miss  E.  B.  Wor- 
cester, in  which  she  discusses  the 
First  Summer  Vacation  of  a  deaf 
child.  The  article  is  well  worth 
reading  for  she  g-ets  right  at  the 
heart  of  the  trouble.  The  small 
pupil  g-oes  home,  almost  a  strang-er 
and  naturally  his  shyness  prevents 
him  from  saying-  \^/hat  he  does  know 
at  first  and  before  he  really  gets  over 
this  his  people  have  become  dis- 
couraged and  g-ive  up  their  efforts  to 
g-et  him  to  talk,  in  despair.  Then  it 
is  very  easy  for  the  boy  to  also  give 
up  any  effort  to  speak  and  when  fall 
comes  he  has  forgotten  a  great  deal. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parents 
will  insist  on  the  child  asking'--- 
vocally---for  what  he  wants  he  will 
not  only  remember  a  great  deal,  but 
will  improve. 


(  Continued  from  page  5) 
spread  ready  for  flig-ht. 

In  the  evening-  we  dressed  up  in 
colonial  costumics.  The  g-irls  pow- 
dered their  hair  and  looked  like  stately 
matrons.  Then  we  went  into  the 
gymnasium  where  we  commemorated 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Georg-e  Washington. 

Tom  Big  Spring  and  Matoon  Old 
Horse  our  Indian  boys  were  dressed 
up  in  Indian  costumes,  and  presented 
a  very  chief-like  appearance. 

Georg-e  Drinville  and  Amos  Crisp 
were  dressed  and  blacked  as  negro 
servants. 

The  boys  asked  the  g-irls  to  be  their 
partners  and  we  all  took  part  in  the 
grand  march.  A¥e  had  a  pleasant 
time  in  it.  Miss  Comp  and  Glenn 
Preston  led  the  march.  Miss 
Haugan  played  for  us. 

After  the  march,  we  were  divided 
into  three  groups  blindfolded  and 
turned  around  three  times.  We  tried 
to  pin  our  paper  hatchets  on  the 
cherries  represented  on  a  cloth  on 
the  wall.  Some  of  us  succeeded  in 
hitting  a  cherry.  Harold  Brandt, 
Violet  Roobol  and  Mary  Bubnash 
won  first  prizes,  consisting  of  boxes  of 
fine  chocolates.  Henry  Patrick, 
Violet  Roobol  and  Clarence  Wilson 
won  booby  prizes,  small  china  dogs. 

We  had  refreshments  of  ice  cream 
with  cherries,  javelin  and  hatchet 
cookies  and  macaroons.  They  were 
delicious.  It  was  very  thoughtful  of 
our  cooks  to  make  the  hatchet  cookies 
for  us. 

Dancing-  followed  the  refreshments, 
the  blind  boys  furnishin.of  the  music. 
The  evening-  was  very  enjoyable.  We 
retired  at  10:00. 

Misses  Russell,  Comp  and  McCon- 
nell,  Mrs.  Corey,   and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Low  were  the  committee.    We  are 
grateful  to  them  for  the  nice  party. 
---Gertrude  Zywert,  seventh  grade. 


The  Birth  of  A  Nation 

The  first  basketball  team— Glenn 
Preston,  Clarence  Altop,  Frank 
Bright,  Clarence  Constance,  Arthur 
O'Donnell,  Henry  Patrick  and  coach, 
Mr.  Kemp — and  three  of  the  senior 
girls---Mary  McCo}-,  Effie  Olson  and 
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Julia  Cole  accompanied  b}^  several 
teachers  and  officers  went  into  Helena 
on  Saturday  morning-,  March  11. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  seeing- 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 

All  who  attended  the  picture  en- 
joyed it,  and  we  regTet  that  not  all  of 
our  history  pupils  at  least  could  see 
the  great  film.  The  children  being- 
deaf  lost  what  many  considered  the 
finest  part  of  the  show- --the  excellent 
music.  However,  there  were  history 
details  straightened  out  and  clarified 
that  were  somewhat  confused. 

In  the  evening  the  basket  ball  team 
clashed  with  the  Wesleyan  University 
team.  We  had  had  two  previous 
games  with  them---one  in  favor  of 
each  team.  This  g'ame  was  to  play 
off  the  tie.  Our  boys  did  not  show 
up  as  well  as  they  had  in  the  two 
former  games,  and  lost  to  the  Wesley- 
an with  a  score  of  10  to  30. 

—  «»^«>  

Visitors 

The  first  part  of  the  month  Mr. 
Ed.  Cody  of  Nebraska  stopped  off 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
Mr.  Cody  is  deaf  and  for  the  past 
month  or  so  has  been  on  a  trip  w^est. 
He  spoke  of  g'oing-  down  into  Wyom- 
ing- to  locate  on  a  homestead.  While 
in  Portland,  he  met  John  Clark,  the 
deaf  Indian  carver  from  Glacier 
National  Park.  It  seems  that  Clark 
did  very  well  at  his  stand  in  Port- 
land about  Christmas  time,  but  now 
is  quite  anxious  to  g-et  back  to  the 
old  state.  He  will  return  to  Mont- 
ana shortly  to  get  ready  for  the  tour- 
ist trade  in  the  park  this  summer. 

Mr.  Charles  Scharf,  state  account- 
ant has  called  several  time  recently. 

Mrs.  Hundley  of  Boulder  con- 
ducted a  party  of  town  people 
through  the  school,  Monday,  March 
13.  She  noticed  that  a  number  of 
the  children  showed  marked  im- 
provement since  her  visit  last  fall. 

Judge  Joseph  Smith  of  the  district 
bench  was  a  dinner  guests  of  Mr. and 
Mrs  Menzemer's  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Feb.  23. 

Dr.  Helen  C.  Rc^berts  of  Great 
Falls,  the  Grand  Worthy   Matron  of 


the  Eastern  Star  Lodge  of  Montana 
spent  Tuesday  morning-,  Feb.  29 
g'oing-  throug-h  the  schools.  She  was 
much  interested  in  all  the  work. 
Though  she  was  more  familiar 
with  the  class  of  children  in  the 
department  for  backward  children  as 
her  work  as  a  physician  has  brought 
her  into  closer  contact  with  that  class. 


Moving  Pictures 

The  two  shows  given  since  the  ac- 
count in  the  last  issue  of  the  Leader 
w^ere  g-ood.  The  children  enjoyed 
them,  and  found  them  educative  in 
character. 

Animals  and  scenery  featured 
largely.  The  life  habits  of  the  kan- 
garoo were  through  error  sent  over 
again.  Another  animal  whose  life 
and  labors  were  depicted  was  the 
marmot. 

One  of  the  films  portrayed  the  scen- 
ery in  Glacier  National  Park  of  our 
own  state,  and  everyone  wished  that 
more  pictures  of  the  great  scenic  play- 
g-i-ound  had  been  displayed. 


Amos  Crisp  received  a  big  bag  of 
fine  black  walnuts  and  hickory  nuts 
from  his  father  in  Missouri.  He 
generously  shared  them  with  his 
classmates,  friends  and  teachers. 

The  old  well  at  the  ranch  has  been 
sunk  deeper  and  reboardedup.  The 
ranch  has  been  supplied  by  a  spring 
in  the  hills  a  half  mile  above  the 
ranch,  but  this  frequently  goes  bad 
in  winter,  and  to  guard  against  a  water 
shortage  the  old  well  has  been  fixed 
up.  It  is  intended  to  raise  the  water 
by  power. 

The  graduating  class  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  President, 
Julia  Cole;  vice  president,  Glenn 
Preston;  secretary-treasurer,  Will- 
iam Brown.  Class  colors---royal 
purple  and  old  gold. 

On  Feb.  22,  the  J.  K.  Toole  Liter- 
ary Society  elected  the  following- 
officers:  President, Arthur  O'Donnell; 
vice  president,  Henry  Patrick; 
secretary,  Frank  Bright;  treasurer, 
Mary  McCoy;  reporters,  Mary  McCoy 
and  Henry  Patrick. 
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Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Mary  McCoy,  Reporter 

Fern  Renberg  is  busy  crocheting- 
all  the  time. 

Otta  Novegoski  has  crocheted 
some  things  for  her  older  sister. 

Janie  Pearce's  mother  will  come  to 
see  her  soon  if  the  weather  continues 
good . 

Blanche  Spaur  received  some  wear- 
ing apparel  and  "eats"  from  her 
friends. 

Agnes  Haynie  continues  her  regu- 
lar and  enthusiastic  patronage  of  the 
library. 

Marg-uerite  Ross  is  sorry  that  her 
mother  gave  up  her  intended  visit  to 
the  school. 

Olive  Goldizen  hopes  that  Mary 
McCoy  will  accompany  her  to  Kali- 
spell  next  spring. 

Annie  Pierce  received  a  letter 
from  her  friend  saying  that  she  will 
visit  her  next  June. 

Elsie  Davies  is  proud  to  be  back  in 
her  grade  after  a  month's  sojourn  in 
Miss  George's  room. 

Beulah  Dengle  is  always  willing  to 
assist  Miss  McConnell  in  waiting"  on 
the  girls  who  are  sick. 

Thelma  Penman  of  Livington  was 
enrolled  in  the  department  for  the 
deaf,  the  first  of  the  month. 

Lena  Bladow  sustained  the  part 
of  a  peasant  woman  very  well  in  a 
recent  society  dialogue. 

Fern  Young,  as  well  as  all  the 
little  girls  in  Miss  Alcorn's  class, 
speak  orally  quite  a  great  deal. 

Roberta  Trask's  mother  and  father 
will  be  over  to  see  her  soon.  Roberta 
is  anxious  to  greet  them. 

May  Yaeger  is  excited  because  her 
sister  wdll  send  her  a  petticoat  with  a 
yoke  which  she  has  crocheted. 

Fay  Redmond  took  a  few  days' 
rest  in  the  hospital  the  last  of  Feb- 
ruary, but  now  she  is  in  school  again. 

You  can  always  depend  on  Lily 
Mattson  to  hand  in  neat  well -written 
tests  papers  that  really  merit  a  high 
mark. 

Rosetta  Nelson  always  awaits  with 
pleasure  the  coming  of  the  new  issues 
of    "What   To    Do"    and  "Boys' 


World." 

Jennie  McCaughan  was  glad  to  be 
moved  into  the  senior  girls' dormitory . 

E^mily  Westbrook  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  her  older  brother. 

Mary  Sayer  is  just  doing  fine  work 
in  school.  It  keeps  Tom  Big  Soring 
her  classmate  springing  all  the  time 
to  keep  in  sight  of  her. 

Edith  Wilhelm's  relatives  in  the 
East  were  proud  of  some  things  she 
made  for  them.  They  were  surprised 
to  see  how  well  she  could  do. 

Gertrude  Zywert  has  made  splen- 
did progress  in  all  her  subjects  this 
year,  but  her  advancement  in  lang- 
uage has  been  especially  marked. 

Luhi  Chrisman  was  delighted  to 
g"et  a  letter  from  home  saying  that 
they  were  all  doing-  well.  She  had 
not  heard  from  home  for  many  moons. 

Mary  Bubnash  is  getting  fat. 
Mary  McCoy  is  endeavoring-  to  find 
out  the  secret,  so  she  can  get  fat  too. 
She  doesn't  like  to  be  called 
'  'skinny. ' ' 

Nora  Cashman  received  a  package 
of  wearing  apparel  from  home  for 
her  birthday.  She  also  received  a 
toparing.  She  is  proud  of  the  clothes 
and  the  ring". 

Thelma  Blackman's  folks  will  re- 
turn from  California  in  the  spring. 
She  is  anxious  to  hear  what  they 
have  to  say  about  the  state  of  their 
winter's  sojourn. 

Julia  Cole  has  just  completed  the 
outline  of  her  graduation  essay  on 
"Modern  and  Primeval  Warfare." 
Julia  is  a  pretty  busy  girl  this  year 
with  all  her  high  school  work. 

Elsie  Davies,  Janie  Pearce  and 
Sophia  Budech  were  pleased  to  see 
Bessie  McPherson's  mother  and 
cousin  when  they  came  over  to  call 
on  Bessie  during  the  first  of  the 
month.  Bessie  only  wished  that 
they  could  have  stayed  longer. 

Effie  Olson's  sister  and  little  niece 
will  come  West  to  visit  her  sister  in 
Idaho  this  summer.  She  will  then  go 
to  visit  with  the  hometolks  at  Ante- 
lope. Effie  is  in  hopes  that  her  sister 
will  stop  off  here  to  see  her  graduate 
from  the  eighth  grade  and  then  ac- 
company her  home. 
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Local  News  From  the  Boys'  Side 

Henry  Patrick,  Reporter 

Gil}'  Waters  loves  to  snowball  with 
the  little  tots. 

Little  John  Nagel  can  darn  stock- 
ings as  well  as  any  girl. 

William  Yaeger  seems  to  be  the 
boss  of  the  kids. 

William  Holtz  reads  constantly 
every  day  and  everywhere. 

Carl  iMolin's  birthday  was  Feb.  26. 
He  is  seventeen  years  old. 

Edwin  wSeiler  carries  his  toy  pistol 
about  with  him  all  the  time. 

We  call  Clarence  Wilson,  "Red 
Top,"  and  friend  of  mischief. 

Fay  Nickerson  received  more  post- 
cards than  any  of  the  other  little  boys. 

Edwin  Kebschull,  of  Bridge r,  is  a 
new  addition  to  the  department  for 
the  deaf. 

Thys  Ferwerda  is  pretty  good  at 
shooting  baskets.  He  is  on  the  third 
team  now, 

Edmund  Chasse  loves  to  tickle  Tom 
Big  Spring.  Tom  is  a  great  big  good- 
natured  Indian. 

Earl  Twiss  spends  a  good  portion 
of  each  morning  in  the  art  room  en- 
larging pictures. 

When  ever  Oliver  Burns  and  Peter 
Piero  get  a  chance,  they  play  basket 
ball  with  a  tennis  ball. 

Joseph  Kirschbaum  has  a  cute  little 
mustache.  It  is  plainly  noticeable, 
but  he  forgets  to  shave  it  off. 

Vere  Goldizen  received  a  hne  pair 
of  oxfords,  which  he  ordered  from 
Chicago.    He  likes  them  very  much. 

Clarence  Constance  is  mighty  proud 
of  a  maroon  sweater  which  he  re- 
ceived from  his  brother  in  Missouri. 

Rufus  Edens  recently  received  a 
nice  pair  of  brown  trousers,  which  he 
ordered  from  Seattle.  He  has  them 
on  every  day. 

Billy  Burns  received  a  letter  from 
home  saying  that  his  mother  had 
bought  a  little  dog  for  him.  He  is 
anxious  to  see  it. 

About  the  first  c^.  the  month, 
Robert  Baunngartner  was  absent  for 
a  few  days  on  account  of  sickness, 
but  he  is  well  now. 

Amos  Crisp  is  wearing  the  "smile 
that  won't  come  off"  because  his 
teacher,   Miss  George  is  back  at  her 


post  after  a  month's  illness. 

Richard  Jackson  received  a  letter 
stating  that  his  Aunt  in  Spokane 
will  move  to  Butte  next  summer. 
He  anticipates  a  visit  to  her. 

Fred  Patrick  was  very  glad  to  see 
three  of  his  Whitehall  friends,  when 
they  came  over  to  play  basket  ball 
against  the  Jefferson  County  High 
School. 

McKinley  Simms  was  very  glad  to 
receive  a  letter  from  his  brother  a 
short  time  ago.  He  said  that  he  had 
not  heard  from  home  for  over  a 
month. 

When  a  girl  or  boy  is  absent, 
Chester  Patrick  always  reports  to 
some  of  the  teachers  or  officers  that 
he  or  she  is  sick.  Chester  is  a  sym- 
pathetic boy. 

Archie  Randies  is  fond  of  reading 
and  talking  about  the  European  war. 
If  you  want  to  know  about  the  prog- 
ress of  either  of  the  belligerents  just 
interview  him. 

George  Drinville,  Rufus  Edens  and 
Jacob  Berreth  have  improved  rapidly 
in  basket  ball  this  year.  We  hope 
George  and  Rufus  will  be  able  to 
make  the  first  team  next  year. 

Lenny  Brown's  brother,  Chancey, 
came  to  see  him  Feb. 23.  Chancey  had 
a  job  workmg  on  the  chicken  ranch 
near  the  Boulder  Hot  Spring.  He 
expected  to  stay  there  for  a  month 
or  two,  but  went  to  North  Datoka. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  was  elected 
president  of  the  J.  K.  Toole  Literary 
Society  at  the  February  election.  He 
was  president  last  year  for  a  semest- 
er. Frank  Bright  was  reelected  sec- 
ret ar3'^ 

We  have  another  new  pupil,  Delos 
Yandecar,  from  Corbin.  He  is  six 
years  old  and  is  just  the  height  of 
Chester  Patrick,  though  considerably 
stouter.  His  mother  and  sister 
brought  him  over  the  first  of  the 
month. 

When  the  boys  went  over  to  Dillon 
to  play  the  Broadwater  County  High 
School,  Clarence  Altop  had  a  visit 
with  his  brother,  who  is  employed  in 
the  livery  stable  there,  and  Henry 
Patrick  met  his  cousin.  Both  of  the 
boys  were  glad  to  see  their  relatives. 
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Teaching 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  read  of 
an  old  gentleman,  who,  in  the  riper 
years  ot  his  manhood,  had  been  a 
teacher.  There  was  a  tradition  that 
he  always  closed  his  eyes  when  he 
was  teaching-,  and  that  he  became  so 
wrapped  up  in  his  subject  that  the 
boys  in  his  class  were  able  to  slip 
away  and  to  leave  him  to  pour  forth 
his  less  )n  to  almost  empty  seats.  The 
boys  knew  when  he  commenced,  that 
his  eyes  were  fast  closed  for  twenty- 
five  minutes,  and,  they  used  to  slip 
quietly  off  their  seats,  one  by  one, 
leaving",  perhaps,  one  or  two  to 
shuffle  occasionally,  and,  give  their 
teacher  the  satisfied  consciousness  of 
having  an  audience. 

There  are  two  things  about  this 
story  which  are  suggestive  in  ap- 
proaching the  study  of  method  in 
teaching.  One  is,  that  if  teaching 
were  nothing  more  than  abstract 
thinking  the  old  gentleman  was  right. 
When  we  wish  to  follow  a  train  of 
thought  and  avoid  distractions  there 
is  probably  no  simpler  way  than  to 
shut  our  eyes  and  forget  everything 
else.  But  the  obvious  answer  is 
that  teaching  is  not  abstract  think- 
ing; it  is  not  talking  into  the  air,  al- 
though it  nearly  became  so  in  the 
case  just  mentioned. 

The  first  mistake  this  teacher  made 
was  in  shutting  his  eyes  at  all.  The 
second  comment  suggested  by  the 
story  is  this!  That  if  he  had  attend- 
ed a  school  of  methods  or  suggestion, 
he  might  have  learned  that  it  did 
not  belong  to  the  art  of  teaching  to 
close  the  eyes,  and,  possibly  he  would 
have  trained  himself  to  think  with 
his  eyes  open.  This  story,  however, 
is  an  extreme  case.  Between  it  and 
perfection  in  teaching  there  are  many 
stages. 

No  one  of  us  is  a  perfect  teacher. 
Yet,  probably  there  is  no  art  w^hich 
contains  so  many  possibilities,  and 
none  in  which  each  slightest  effort 
to  master  it  yields  a  more  ready  re- 
turn. 

For  what  in  the  deepest  sense  is 


teaching?  It  is  the  contact  of  a 
human  being  with  other  human 
beings;  a  contact  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  teacher's  personality  comes 
into  play.  (Therefore  it  behooves 
every  teacher  to  cultivate  the  highest 
personality  and  self-poise.)  Teach- 
ing engages  the  eye  and  hand;  every 
gesture  every  attitude  counts  for 
something;  no  modulation  of  the 
voice  or  change  of  tone  is  lost;  each 
coloring  of  our  utterance  with 
thought  and  feeling  at  once  becomes 
part  of  our  lesson,  and,  in  addition 
to  these  more  outward  and  material 
aids,  there  are  the  master  forces  of 
the  mind,  heart  and  spirit.  Tlie 
teacher,  therefore  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  teaching.  No 
taking  counsel  together  as  to  methods 
will  assume  to  be  more  than  a  sort 
of  interchange  of  ideas,  in  the  course 
of  which  no  one  would  say  to  his 
fellow,  "This  is  the  way  for  you  to 
teach."  The  utmost  we  can  do  for 
each  other  is  to  give  the  results  of 
personal  experience,  and,  to  consider 
some  of  the  best  examples  which 
come  down  to  us  from  the  great 
teachers. 

Teaching,  like  every  other  art  is 
helped  by  good  examples:  and  with 
such  the  more  scientific  study  of 
education  in  recent  times  has  furnish- 
ed us.  One  of  the  great  things  which 
the  last  century  did  for  teaching,  in 
w^hatever  kind  of  school,  was  this. 
Whereas,  with  few  exceptions,  there 
had  been  a  large  amount  of  teaching, 
but  very  little  thinking  about  it,  the 
last  century  has  laid  new  emphasis 
on  the  method  of  teaching.  Some 
of  the  finest  ideas  and  suggestions 
which  have  ever  entered  the  human 
mind  have  failed  of  their  influence, 
because  the  persons  that  had  them 
did  n.it  know  how  to  present  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions that  have  greatly  influenced 
men  h:ive  owed  much  to  the  form  in 
which  they  were  expressed.  The 
vast  influence  of  writers,  for  ex- 
ample, does  reside  merely  in  what 
they  say,   but,   in  the   manner  and 
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spirit  in  which  they  say  it.  When, 
therefore,  we  have  decided  upon 
what  we  shall  teach,  there  yet  re- 
mains for  us  the  question:  How 
shall  we  teach? 


Local  News 

Mrs.  West  visited  Leo  this  month. 

Earl  Melov  enjoyed  a  treat  from 
home  this  month. 

Ruth  Baker  enjoyed  a  visit  from 
her  father  Feb.  9. 

Otto  Olson  made  some  very  artistic 
Valentines  for  the  box  Feb.  14. 

Arthur  Lenhardt  received  a  birtli- 
day  cake  from  his  mother  Feb.  16. 

Werner  Baumgartner  is  knitting-  a 
very  nice  face  cloth  for  his  mother. 

Willard  Black  enjoyed  a  visit  from 
his  mother  and  little  sister  Feb.  23. 

Norma  Burns  and  Katie  Johns  re- 
ceived clothes  from  home  this  month. 

Astrid  Theline,  Ardith  Meiers  and 
Ernest  Rey  celebrated  birthdays  this 
month. 

Sophia  Vacossovich  received  a  box 
of  candy  as  a  Valentine  from  her 
mother. 

Delia  Bowlsby  enjoyed  a  letter  and 
picture  from  her  sister  Sylvia  in 
Miles  City.  . 

Edith  Norton  enjoyed  several 
pretty  hair  ribbons  from  her  mother 
in  February. 

Madeline  Dougias  and  Velma 
Churlien  each  received  clothing-  from 
home  this  month. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Stech  spent  the  holiday  Feb.  22  with 
her  daug-hter,  Mary. 

Maud  Crawford  received  some 
birthday  cards  and  a  pretty  handker- 
chief from  her  sister,  Emma  Feb.  28. 

Verne  Stephens  celebrated  his 
birthday  Feb.  9.  He  received  a 
pretty  card  and  letter  from  his 
mama. 

Cora  Bennett  celebrated  her  four- 
teenth birthday  Feb.  8.  She  receiv- 
ed a  lovely  box  of  candy  from  her 
bruiher,  David. 

Tom  Dolan  received  a  ball  and  bat 
and  a  larg-e  box  of  candy  from  his 


auntie  and  sister  for  his  fifteenth 
birthday  Feb.  27. 

The  kindergarten  children  enjoyed 
a  party  in  honor  of  Roy  Cantrell's 
thirteenth  birthday.  Roy's  mother 
and  grandmother  remembered  him 
with  cakes  and  they  had  a  very 
merry  time. 

Feb.  19,  Louis  Torrelli,  Roy 
Mizer,  John  Belin,  Tom  Dolan, 
Eugene  Simpson,  Victor  Sherrill, 
Harvey  Osborne,  Jesse  Knox,  Ray 
Mummert  and  Sam  Iverson  were  de- 
tailed to  the  ranch  to  help  sort  and 
sack  i:)Otatoes. 

Feb.  14,  the  children  of  this  de- 
partment enjoyed  a  song  program  in 
honor  of  St.  Valentine. 

Postman  song  Chorus 

A  Recipe  for  a  Valentine  Chorus 

When  You  Send  a  Valentine  Boys 

The  Valentine  Chorus 

The  Valentine's  Message  Girls 

The  Postman    Chorus 

Distribution  of  Valentines  from 
box. 

America  -  Lhorus 

If  He  Had  Known         Cora  Bennett 

Feb.  21,  in  honor  of  George 
Washington's  birthday  the  following- 
program  was  given  by  the  children. 

Song — Soldier  Boys  Johnnie  Simdt, 

Vern  Pagel,  Willard  Black,  Flor- 
ence Hart,  Eleanor  Mechler,  Edith 
Norton  and  Pearl  Hansen. 

A  Slighted  Birthday  Ray  Mummert 

Song — The  Flag   Chorus 

Something  Better  lola  Smith 

Reading---The  Life  of  Washington 

 Miss  Hogan 

Song- --The  Regiment  Goes  Marching 

By   Chorus 

Military  Drill  Edmar  Engelstad, 

Tom  Dolan,  Harvey  Osborne, 
Charles  Jensen,  Jesse  Knox,  Earl 
Davis  and  Ray  Mummert. 

I  Love  the  Name  of  Washington  

 Edith  Norton  and  Eleanor 


Mechler 

The  Good  Old  Times  Edmar 

Engelstad 

Star  Spangled  Banner    Chorus 
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Betty's  Garden 

In  the  heart  of  the  seeds, 
Buried  deep,  so  deep. 
The  dear  little  plants 
Lay  fast  asleep. 

''Wake!"  said  the  sunshine, 
"And  spring  to  the  light." 
"Wake!"  said  the  voice 
Of  the  raindrops  bright. 

The  little  seeds  heard, 
And  they  rose  to  see 
What  the  wonderful. 
Outside  world  might  be. 

And  when  Betty  came  out, 
"O  mother!"  she  said, 
"Just  look  how  the  flowers 
Have  grown  in  my  bed." 

— Sel. 


Wooly 

A  lady  had  a  little  dog.  It 
had  white  wooly  hair.  She 
named  him  Wooly. 

The  lady  washed  Wooly 
very  often  and  sometimes 
put  bluing  in  the  water  to 
make  his  hair  look  white. 
She  made  him  a  little  green 
velvet  suit  and  hat.  She 
dressed  him  up  in  his  new 
clothes.  He  looked  very  fun- 
ny. The  lady  laughed. 
Wooly  did  not  like  his  new 
clothes.  He  barked  and 
barked.  He  ran  out  of  doors 
and  crawled  under  the  house. 
He  lost  his  hat.  He  got  his 
suit  dirty.  The  lady  scolded 
Wooly.  Do  you  think  Wooly 
cared? 


The  Ribbon  in  the  Sky 

One  day  it  rained  very 
hard. 

After  a  while  the  sun  shone. 
May  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

She  clapped  her  hands. 

She  called  her  mother. 

She  said,  "Mother  look  at 
the  pretty  ribbon  in  the  sky." 

Her  mother  told  her  it  was 
not  a  ribbon  but  a  rainbow. 

May  thought  the  rainbow 
had  many  pretty  colors. 

She  tried  to  count  them. 

Do  you  know  how  many 
colors  there  are  in  a  rainbow? 

— ■ — ■  

William's  Candy 

William  went  to  town.  He 
went  to  a  store  and  bought 
some  candy. 

Where  did  he  go? 

What  did  he  buy? 

Where  did  he  buy  some 
candy? 

Who  bought  some  candy? 

When  Spring  Comes 

The  snow  melts. 

The  sun  shines  warm. 

The  blue  birds  and  robins 
come  back. 

The  pussy  willows  bloom 
again. 

The  grass  grows  green. 

The  boys  play  ball. 

If  You'Please 

All  dressed  in  gray,  a  little 
mouse 

Has  made  his  home  within 
my  house; 
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And  every  night  and  every 
morn 

I  say,  "I  wish  that  mouse 
was  gone." 

But  why?    A  quiet  soul  is  he 
As  any  one  need  wish  to  see. 
My  house  is  large,  my  health 
is  wide, 

With  room  for  him  and  me 
beside. 

Ah,  yes!  But  when  the  lights 

are  out, 
He  likes  to  slyly  peep  about, 
And  help  himself  to  what  he 

sees. 

Without  once  saying,  "If  you 
please." — Sel. 


Koko 

Koko  is  a  little  Eskimo. 

He  lives  far  away  in  the 
North. 

It  is  ver}^  cold  there. 

Snow  is  always  on  the 
ground. 

The  days  are  never  warm. 

There  are  no  flowers. 

There  are  no  trees. 

Koko  wears  funny  clothes. 

The}^  are  made  of  fur  and 
are  very  warm. 

He  has  a  funny  house,  too. 

It  is  round. 

It  looks  like  a  bee-hive. 

It  is  made  of  bricks. 

But  the  bricks  are  not  red, 
like  ours. 

They  are  white,  snow- 
bricks. 

Koko  has  no  horse. 

A  big  dog  pulls  his  sled. 

Koko  likes  to  eat  fish. 

He  catches  them  in  the 
water  under  the  ice. — Ex. 


Riding  a  Calf 

There  was  a  boy  about  ten 


years  old.  We  will  call  him 
George,  though  that  was  not 
his  real  name.  He  lived  near 
a  school.  One  day  his  cou- 
sin came  to  see  him.  They 
played  marbles  and  climbed 
trees,  and  ate  green  apples  for 
a  while.  Then  they  went  to 
the  barn. 

There  were  several  nice 
3^oung  calves.  They  were 
very  tame  and  gentle,  be- 
cause everyone  was  kind  to 
them.  The  bo3^s  looked  at 
them.  The}^  scratched  the 
calves'  backs.  George's  cou- 
sin said,  "Let's  ride  one  of 
them."  George  said,  "All 
right."  They  led  the  calf 
into  a  corner.  Suddenly 
George  jumped  on  the  calf's 
back.  The  calf  was  badly 
frightened.  It  jumped  up 
and  down.  It  bellowed.  It 
threw  George  in  the  mud. 
He  was  very  dirty.  He  went 
to  the  house.  His  mother 
put  him  to  bed.  She  sent  his 
cousin  home.  This  cured 
George  of  riding  calves. 

— The  Echo. 


When  ? 

When,  did  you  go  to  bed? 
When  did  you  brush  your 
hail? 

When  did  you  eat  break- 
fast? 

When  did  you  eat  dinner? 
When  did  you  eat  supper? 
When  will  you  play? 
When  will  you  go  home? 
When  will  your  birthday 
be? 

When  will  you  go  to  walk? 
When  will  you  go  to  town? 
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Revelations  Goncerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  affiication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  II70)  must  be  filed  wnth 
the  President  befoi'e  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:— In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
sui:h  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  officers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  efiect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  second 
Wednesdaj^  in  vSeptember  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  I  resident,  the  change  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  jMenzenier, 

President , 
Boulder,  IMontana 
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I  The  Alphabet  of  a  Live  Town 

H  By  Will  Aiken 

A   is  for  Action,  which  every  town  needs; 

_  It's  the  unfailing  power  that  helps  to  great  deeds. 

^  B    is  for  Boosting— it's  a  fine  thing  to  do 

g  To  help  all  our  dreams  of  a  City  come  true. 

§  C    is  for  Conscience,  and  that's  well  worth  while— 

g  It  welcomes  the  honest  and  shuts  out  the  vile. 

S  D    is  for  drearaing—and  that  helps  a  lot 

g  In  making  the  home  town  a  most  lovable  spot. 

S  E    is  for  Enterprise—sure,  and  that  same 

Q]  Ought  to  be  every  virile,  live  town's  middle  name.  ^ 

^  F    is  for  Frolic— -that  is -^ood,  now  and  then,  S 

□  As  it  freshens  up  active  and  hard -working  men.  ^ 
S  G    is  for  Graball— now,  of  this  do  bewarel  S 
Q  Though  the  grabbing  be  good,  we  should  grab  just  our  share. 
^  M    is  for  Hustle— but  for  this  we'd  soon  die; 

□  It  is  what  wins  the  goal  when  in  earnest  we  try. 
y  1     is  for  Idler-— he's  the  fly  in  the  jam; 
0  His  class  is  the  Nogood  and  he  ranks  with  the  sham. 

J    is  for  Jealousy— pray,  give  it  no  place; 

[3  It's  a  ton  of  dead  weight  to  a  town  in  a  race. 

15  K    is  for  Knockef—he's  no  place  with  the  blest;            —  § 

0  Close  kin  to  the  bird  that  won't  make  its  own  nest. 

^  L.    is  for  Loyalty— a  thing  big  and  fine. 

^  And  the  people  who  have  it  are  the  people  who  shine. 

^  Ml  is  for  Marching—with  firm,  rhythmic  tread; 

^  No  city  that  does  this  can  ever  '*go  dead/' 

^  fSi   is  for  Nerveless=also  stands  for  Nogood;  ^ 

g  Like  the  poor,  helpless  auto  with  naught  'neath  the  hood.  q 

S  O   is  for  Outlook—have  it  cheerful  and  wide,  ^ 
Let  it  take  in  the  neighbors  and  the  great  world  outside.  ftj 

£j  P    is  for  Pep— and  you  need  lots  of  that,  H 

cq  And  you  don't  want  to  keep  it  sewed  up  'neath  your  hat.  g 

^  Q   is  for  Quality— make  it  part  of  your  creed;  S 

p  'Tis  a  fine  thing  for  cities,  as  well  as  for  seed=  ^ 

P  R  is  for  Resistless— you  can  make  your  town  so 

f^l  By  the  long  pull  together,  moving  surely  though  slow,. 

^]  S    is  for  Service— every  man  owes  his  bit;  B 

rj  He  should  cheerfully  give  it— there's  a  niche  he  can  fit.  q 

1^  T    is  for  Tightwad—he  helps  not  at  ail,  S 

gj  And  the  city  be  governs  must  forever  be  small.  g3 

p  U    is  for  Upward  journey  that  way;  ^ 

[Tj  Keep  your  face  to  the  hiUtopp— there  breaks  the  new  day!  □ 


B 


is  for  Victory— what  a  glorious  thing! 


a 


[2             It  sets  the  pulse  throbbing  and  makes  the  heart  sing!  g] 

^  W  is  for  Wrangling— that  is  always  bad  "dope;"  ^ 

□  While  washing  don't  quarrel  o'er  the  brand  of  the  soap.  g 

□  X    is  for  XLNT — good  in  tovvn  as  in  school;  B 

□  Just  make  that  3':our  aim  and  adhere  to  the  rule.  B 
[TJ  Y  is  for  Yesterday,  which  is  "over  the  d?  -n.";  □ 
[3  Tomorrow  '4  will  be"!  and  tor  tt'  .  ;  Hin"!  ED 
'g  Z  is  for  ZING!  when  we  hit  the  ^ 
n             No  dishonor  in  failure  if  we  h  B 

□  B 

□  A   so  we  come  now  to  the  end  oi  .  g 

Give  Goodeheer  a  hu^  &  slap  GroL'.  :  v  .;  ?;ie  wrist!  B 

7 f-Ietcnn  Indep&ndent  □ 
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Eleanor's  Educational  System 


By  Helen  Cody  Baker 


HE  PARENT-TEACHER'S 
association  had  just  adjourned , 
when  I  caught  sight  of  Eleanor 
Hope  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room . 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  I 
asked  later,  "and  where  have  you 
been  keeping  yourself?  It's  weeks 
since  I've  seen  you." 

"I  know,"  said  Eleanor,  "it's  a 
disgrace.  Come  tomorrow  and 
spend  the  day  with  me.  If  you  come 
early  you  can  see  Billy  have  his 
lessons. ' ' 


Lessons! 


I    ejaculated  "What 


do  yo\i  teach  that  baby?" 

Eleanor  was  absorbed  m  buttoning 
her  glove,  "Reading.'"  she 
answered  absently,  "  writing,  elocu- 
tion and  arithmetic." 

"Eleanor  Hope,"  I  said,  for  I 
know  this  particular  parent  well 
enough  to  speak  my  mind  to  her. 

"You  must  be  crazy.  Do  you 
want  Billy  to  have  nervous  pros- 
tration before  he  is  thirty-five?  Why 
that  child  yours  is  only  four  years 
old.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself." 

She  looked  anything  but  ashamed. 

Wait  till  you  see  him  before  you 
scold,"  she  laughed,  "and  then 
tell  me  what  you  think.  I  really 
want  to  know.  Of  course,"  she 
tucked  her  arm  through  mine  as  we 
started  down  the  street,  "Billy  is 
kindergarten  age.  He  ought  to  be 
playing  and  singing  and  learning 
with  a  dozen  other  babies  right  no\^^ 
But  since  there  isn't  any  kindergarten 
nearer  than  Sycamore    Grove,  and  I 


every  day,  I've 
for 


system  of  my  own 
did     you  begin?" 


can't  take  him  there 
worked  out  a 
him." 

"Where  did  you  begin?"  I 
wondered. 

"I  visited  the  public  school.  I 
think  mothers  make  such  a  mistake  if 
they  never  go  near  the  school  until 
Jamie  or  Edna  or  Sue  is  six  or  seven 
and  ready  to  begin.  Then  they  find 
things  that  they  don't  like,  and  they 
have  only  themselves  to  blame. 
That's  why  I  have  joined  the  Parent- 
Teacher's  association  two  years 
before  Billy  is  school  age.  I  went 
to  see  Miss  Timothy,  the  first  grade 
teacher,  a  month  or  two  ago,  and 
talked  to  her.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  I 
w^asn't  doing  anything  to  Billy  that 
she  would  have  to  undo,  later  on. 
She  helped  me  a  lot." 

"But  I'm  sure  she  didn't  advise 
reading  and  writing---and  arith- 
metic! ' '  I  protested.  Eleanor 
laughed  aloud. 

"Of  course,  that  sounds  horribly 
formidable,"  she  answered;  "Well, 
here's  my  corner.  Come  tomorrow, 
and  see. ' ' 

"I'm  so  glad  you  brought  your 
sewing,"  said  Eleanor  the  next  morn- 
ing, "for  I've  stacks  and  piles  of 
mending  to  do.  Billy,  here  is  Mrs. 
Carson.  Do  you  want  to  shake  hands 
with  her?' ' 

The  smile  with  which  I  greeted 
Billy  was  only  partlx'  for  him.  I  had 
recognized  one  of  Eleanor's  pet  theor- 
ies. She  never  says  "Do  that," 
or  "You  must  do  this, ' '  the  first  time. 
"After  I   have  issued  a  command," 
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she  told  me  once,  "I  have  to  punish 
him  in  case  he  disobeys  me.  Some- 
times I  have  reasons  for  not  wanting- 
to  punish  him;  so  I  put  it  in  the  form 
of  a  question  the  first  time,  and 
leave  myself  a  loop-hole  for  escape. 

"We  were  playing-  a  game  when 
you  came  in — a  reading  game,"  she 
explained.  "Do  you  want  to  play 
some  more,  Billiken?" 

"T  does,"  was  his  prompt  answer, 
so  Eleanor  began  to  play. 

"I  am  thinking  of  a  letter,"  she 
said  slowly,  as  she  looked  over  a  pile 
of  clean  stockings,  "that  makes  a 
noise  like  a  little  automobile.  It  says 
'b-b-b.'  Can  you  find  it?"  Billy 
could,  and  did. 

"Put  it  down  in  front  of  you," 
said  Eleanor.  "Now  I  am  thinking  of 
another  letter.  It  is  tall  and  straight, 
like  a  little  tree,  and  it  makes  a 
funny  little  noise — ' '  and  she  sounded 
short  "i"  for  him  several  times. 
After  some  minutes  of  absorbed 
searching,  Billy  found  it. 

"This  is  the  lesson  we  studied 
yesterday.  I  had  him  do  it  over  for 
you,"  whispered  Eleanor.  "Usually 
we  take  one  new  word  every  morn- 
ing. Now,  Billy,  I  am  thinking  of  a 
letter,  a  straight,  sitting-down  letter, 
that  makes  a  nosie  like  our  pigeons 
out  in  the  barn.  It  says  'l-l-l'." 
She  cooed  out  the  liquid  syllables, 
and  Billy  said  it  over  and  over  to 
himself  as  he  turned  his  blocks  until 
he  found  "L"  and  placed  it  beside 
"B"  and  "I."  At  Eleanor's  direc- 
tion he  discovered  another  "L,"  and 
then  "Y"  —  "a  little  short  man  that 
holds  both  his  hands  up  in  the  air." 

"Now  sound  them,  Billiken,  and 
tell  us  what  it  reads,"  said  Eleanor. 

"B,"  said  Billy,  painstakingly, 
"i-l-l-y.  Billy!"  he  cried,  jumping 
to  his  feet,  and  clapping  both  his 
hands,  "It  reads  me,  mother.  It 
reads  me!" 

"Now,"  said  Eleanor,  "put  the 
blocks  back  in  their  box,  and  see  if 
you  can  get  the  blue  side  up  on  every 
single  block.  When  that  is  done  we 
are  going  to  play  another  game." 
And  while  the  blocks  were  being 
painstakingly  fitted  into  place  she 
told    me   more   of    the  "System" 


"His  writing  is  rudimentary,  of 
course.  I  give  him  his  blackboard, 
and  chalk,  and  let  him  try  to  make 
the  letters  that  he  knows.  He  can 
make  'T -hat-on,'  and  ' Crook ed-S,' 
and  'Round-O,'  and  'A-like-a-little- 
tent  -  with  -  a-bridge-across.'  The 
names  for  the  letters  are  his  own. 
They  are  sketchy,  of  course.  But 
anyone  would  recognize  them." 

Do  you  want  him  to  write  before 
he  goes  to  school?  How  far  are  you 
going  to  carry  it?' ' 

"Just  as  far  as  Billy  carries  it  him- 
self, as  long  as  he  is  well  and  happy, 
and  not  a  bit  farther.  I  try  never  to 
let  him  get  tired  of  the  games.  I 
stop  playing,  if  I  can,  before  he  begins 
to  lose  interest.  We're  going  to  have 
arithmetic  next — only  of  course,  he 
doesn't  call  it  that."  "And  elocu- 
tion?" I  was  interested,  as  well  as 
amused. 

*  'Yes,  elocution, ' '  dimpled  Eleanor. 
"He  knows  his  Mother  Goose  by 
heart,  you  see.  Every  morning  we 
act  out  a  nursery.  Billy  says  his 
part,  and  I  say  mine,  and  we'suit 
the  action  to  the  word.'  Sometimes 
he  is  the  spider,  and  I  am  Miss 
Muffet.  Sometimes  he  is  little  Jack 
Horner,  and  then  he  says  it  all. 
That's  self-expression.  Then  I  read 
him  a  folk  tale,  or  one  of  Maud 
Lindsay's  Mother  Stories,  and  when 
I  am  through  he  tells  it  all  to  me. 
That's  memory  training.  I  can  go 
right  ahead  with  my  mending  or 
dish-wiping  or  cake-making  while 
most  of  the  lessons  are  going  on, 
and  it's  fascinating  to  see  the  way 
he  takes  hold  of  it." 

Later,  when  I  saw  Billy  standing 
in  a  corner,  an  old  shawl  of  his 
mother's  pinned  around  his  neck, 
and  a  tattered  hat  of  his  father's  held 
beseechingly  in  front  of  him,  and 
heard  him  declaim,  with  feeling, 

"Trissmus  is  tummin'  and  the 
geese  are  gettin'  fat; 

Please  put  a  penny  in  the  old  man' s 
hat!" 

I  agreed  with  her  that  it  was  fas- 
cinating. 

The  arithmetic  lesson  was  Billy's 
favorite.  He  divided  his  kin- 
dergarten beads  into  different  boxes 
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all  the  yellow  ones  together,  the 
blue  ones  in  another  box,  and  so  on. 

Then  Eleanor  telephoned  him, 
pretending  that  he  was  the  grocery 
man. 

"Ting-a-ling-a-ling, "  said  Ele- 
anor. "Is  this  the  grocery?  This  is 
Mrs.  Hope.  Can  you  bring  me  three 
yellow  lemons,  and  one  orange,  and 
two  red  apples  this  morning?"  Billy 
would  caretuUy  count  out  the  right 
numbers  and  colors,  put  them  in  a 
paper  bag,  mount  his  rocking-horse, 
and  ride  furiously  to  his  mother's 
door.  If  they  weren't  counted  cor- 
rectly Eleanor  always  sent  them  back. 
Billy  was  doing  simple  sums  in 
addition  without  knowing  it,  and 
having  a  color  drill  at  the  same  time. 

"Do  you  still  think  I'm  straining 
his  mind?"  asked  Eleanor,  as  she 
helped  him  into  his  scarlet  sweater 
and  leggings  for  his  hour  of  out -door 
play  before  luncheon  and   nap  time. 

He  doesn't  show  symptoms  of  brain- 
fag, does  he?" 

I  looked  at  radiant  rosy-cheeked 
Billy,  and  thought  of  the  tranquil, 
profitable  morning  he  had  spent. 

"Of  course,  it's  too  soon  to  tell," 
I  began,  cautiously.  Eleanor's  dim- 
ples showed  plainly. 

"When  he  does,  I'll  let  you  know," 
she  i^roraised.  But  she  has  never 
sent  me  word. ---Selected. 


the  business  session  was  over.  Mrs. 
Peterson  was  a  Q'uest  of  the  occasion. 


'=0 


°        S!NCE  LAST  ISSUE 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
departments  was  held  in  the  parlor 
of  the  hospital  building  on  Tuesday 
evening  Mar.  21.  The  subject  was 
"High   vSchool  Curricula." 

Mr.  Morris  was  leader  and  wish- 
ing to  make  the  meeting  very  in- 
teresting, he  induced  Prof.  A.  T. 
Peterson,  who  has  just  completed  a 
course  of  study  for  the  local  high 
school,  to  take  charge  of  the  evening 
for  him.  And  so  interesting  was 
the  subject  as  treated  that  we  barely 
had  time  for  the  delicious  chocolate 
ice-cream  and  cookies  which  Mrs. 
Menzemer  had  prepared  for  us  after 


Under  the  supervision  of  the  Misses 
Lillard  and  George  and  Mr.  Kemp, 
the  pupils  of  the  deaf  and  blind  de- 
partments enjoyed  a  party  in  the  gym 
Saturday  evening,  March  18.  Games, 
refreshments  and  dancing  made  the 
evening  pass  very  quickly.---}.  A.  M. 

Baseball 

We,  our  baseball  players,  assem- 
bled in  our  chapel  a  fortnight  ago  in 
order  to  elect  new  officers.  Glenn 
Preston  was  chosen  as  chairman. 
On  ballot,  Mr.  Fred  J.  Low  was 
elected  manager,  Glenn  Preston, 
captain;  Archie  Randies,  known  as 
"The  Kaiser,"  mascot.  After  the 
election  Mr.  Kemp  advised  the  play- 
ers to  play  fair  and  clean.  Mr.  Low 
assigned  us  our  positions.  He  hied 
to  the  metropolis  April  11  and 
brought  us  a  new  catcher's  mitt  and 
a  pitclier's  glove.  The  mitt  is  larger 
than  the  old  one.  We  have  been 
practicing  daily  from  4:00  to  5:15 
p.  m.  We  expect  to  cross  bats  with 
the  Jefferson  County  high  school 
team  and  other  nines. 

---Frank  Bright,  seventh  grade. 

The  Earnest  Worker's  Club. 

In  the  afternoon  of  April  1  at  three 
o'clock  we  had  a  meeting  at  my  dor- 
mitory. We  said  the  "Lord's  Pray- 
er" in  signs  led  by  Blanche  Spaur, 
"Mizpah"  in  signs  led  by  Lilly  Matt- 
son,  "Near  My  God  to  Thee"  was 
signed  by  Julia  Cole,  Mary  McCoy 
and  myself.  As  there  was  no  old  or 
new  business.  President  Mrs.  Brown 
said  we  should  proceed  with  our 
sewing.  Then  Mrs.  Keith  served 
us  with  cocoa,  apple  pie,  angel  food 
cake,  cheese,  cookies  and  rocks. 
We  had  a  grand  time. 
---Gertrude  Zywert,  seventh  grade. 

Moving  Pictisre 

Moving  pictures  were  sliown  at  our 
chapel  on  Saturday  evening,  Apr.  8 
and  a:  the  auditorium  on  Sunday. 
The  titles  of  the  films  were  "From 
Bad  to  Worse"  and  two  issues  of 
"Pathe  Weekly." 

"From  Bad  to  Worse"  was  a  come- 
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dy  which  made  us  hold  our  sides  from 
laug-hter  and  commanded  our  en- 
thusiastic attention .  The  t wo  "  Pathe 
Weekly"  films  depicted  recent  events 
everywhere  in  the  world  and  reptiles 
and  their  habits.  Their  views  were 
intensely  interesting". 
---Bert  Castellano,  seventh  ^g^rade. 


The  Freshet 

The  water  that  overflowed  the 
Boulder  river  has  subsided.  It  was 
caused  by  the  melting-  ice  and  snow 
in  the  mountains.  Messrs.  Menze- 
mer,  Ten  Eyck  and  Cleveland  work- 
ed day  and  night  to  prevent  the  water 
from  washing  away  the  fill.  The 
hoys  in  the  trade  department  and  the 
officers  were  summoned  to  assist. 
The  boys  loaded  the  wagons  while 
two  teamsters  and  their  horses  hauled 
dirt  to  the  washed-out  places. 

The  regular  channel  of  the  river 
was  filled  with  ice  and  there  was  no 
way  for  the  water  to  escape  save 
through  several  small  culverts  that 
ran  under  the  fill.  Mr.  Menzemer 
engaged  Mr.  Locker  to  blast  out  the 
channel.  The  explosions  tore  large 
holes  in  the  ice  and  sent  splinters  and 
cakes  of  ice  and  spray  high  into  the 
air. 

When  the  river  was  at  its  height  it 
washed  out  twenty  feet  of  the  fill  at 
the  power  house  and  rushed  throug-h 
this  new  channel.  Twice  the  water 
got  into  the  power  house,  and  a  strong- 
barricade  had  to  be  built  around  the 
entrance  to  the  power  house  to  keep 
further  water  from  entering  and  flood- 
ing the  well. 

The  waters  have  left  their  foot- 
prints---holes,  debris  and  sediment 
high  up  on  the  banks.  Some  ice  still 
fills  a  portion  of  the  channel,  but  it 
is  melting. 

For  our  good  work  in  helping  to 
save  the  fill,  Mr.  Menzemer  has  prom- 
ised us  a  picnic. 

— Archie  Randies,  Seventh  Grade. 


Douglas 

By  Hypatia  Boyd  Reed 
Can  a  dog-  be  trained  to  be  "ears" 
for  a  deaf  master  and  mistress?  My 
always-to-be-remembered  experience 
with  tender   and  loyal    Douglas  of 


Menasha,  a  little  yellow  dog,  proves 
beyond  the  least  question  that  he  can. 

Dougflas  came  to  me  as  a  tiny  iDup, 
the  gift  of  of  a  friend  who  had  known 
me  when,  as  a  child  of  six  years,  I 
could  hear.  I  never  could  understand 
just  how  it  happened,  but  Douglas 
soon  showed  that,  somehow,  he  real- 
ized the  total  deafness  of  my  husband 
and  mvself.  This  set  me  thinking, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  \i 
Douglas  could  not  be  trained  to  per- 
form various  duties  where  the  sense 
of  hearing  was  required. 

The  result  was  that,  very  much  to 
my  pleasure,  Douglas  became  under 
my  training  a  most  punctual  bell-dog 
or  living-  door  bell.  Whenever  the 
door  bell  rang  or  a  knock  was  heard, 
Douglas  was  on  hand  to  apprise  me 
of  the  fact  by  taking  hold  of  my  dress 
with  his  teeth  and  leading  me  in  the 
direction  of  the  door.  If  there  was  a 
man  in  the  garden,  or  a  peddler, 
Douglas  thus  informed  me. 

One  other  service  which  Douglas 
learned  to  do,  and  which  we  appreci- 
ated much,  was  the  dog's  prompt 
awakening  of  my  husband  at  a  stated 
hour  in  the  morning  when  the  first 
note  of  the  alarm  clock  was  sounded. 
My_  husband  held  a  government 
position  which  required  g-reat  punctu- 
ality at  the  office,  for  Uncle  Sam 
brooks  no  delay  in  the  mails.  AVho 
knows  but  that  Doug-las,  even  if  he 
was  only  a  dog-,  understood  this  fact 
clearly?— for  he  never  failed  to  wake 
his  master  on  time. 

If  my  husband  was  on  the  second 
floor  and  I  desired  to  call  him,  all  I 
had  to  do  was  to  g-ive  Douglas  a 
command  and  up  stairs  the  dog- 
would  obediently  run,  soon  to  return 
with  ray  husband.  The  dog  also 
would  bring-  down  from  up-stairs 
articles  I  would  ask  for,  such  as 
slippers  or  shoes,  and  rake  them  up 
again. 

At  night  Dou.glas  wa^  a  faithful 
watchdog,  and  in  the  daytime 
peddlers  and  supicious  characters 
wisely  kept  away  from  our  house. 
Bur,  however  brave  Douglas  was  in 
all  other  respects,  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  show  fear  at  awful 
peals  of  thunder  and  lig-hting.  At 
such  times  the  dog  would  nest/e  close 
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to  my  feet,  or  get  under  the  table. 

One  day  I  went  down  in  the  cellar 
to  fill  my  arms  with  wood.  Imagine 
my  surprise  when  Douglas  deftly 
seized  a  stick  of  wood  in  his  mouth 
and  followed  me  up -stairs.  He  put 
the  wood  down  by  the  stove,  and  on 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment  I  com- 
manded the  dog  to  go  down-cellar 
and  get  another  stick  of  wood.  In 
this  way,  morning  after  morning, 
Douglas  brought  up  wood  for  the 
kitchen  range.  His  reward  for  such 
daily  service  was  a  lump  of  sugar. 

In  due  time  a  dog  license  tax  law 
went  into  effect  in  our  little  city  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Winnebago.  Fully 
realizing  how  valuable  and  dear  Dou- 
glas had  become  to  us,  my  husband 
at  once  paid  the  dog  tax  and  also 
bought  him  a  fine  new  dog  collar,  to 
which  the  license  tag  was  securely 
fastened.  But  in  spite  of  such  kindly 
consideration  and  carefulness  Douglas 
was  soon  after  missing  for  several 
days,  and  when  he  finally  turned 
up  his  collar  was  gone,  and  his  bod}^ 
showed  the  cruel  marks  of  inhuman 
treatment.  Friends  insisted  on 
reporting  the  matter  to  the  local 
Ijolice,  and  soon  afterward  the  guilty 
person,  under  cover  of  darkness,  left 
the  dog  collar  with  attached  license 
tag  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  the 
side  door,  where  it  was  found. 

With  the  arrival  of  our  first-born, 
a  most  unlooked-for  change  came 
over  Douglas.  During  my  illness  he 
was  heartbroken  and  refused  to  be 
comforted  and,  strangest  of  all,  the 
faithful  dog  showed  great  fear  at  the 
sight  of  m^  little  son.  One  morning 
from  my  open  bedroom  window  I 
could  see  Douglas  on  the  porch,  a 
pathetic  picture  of  object  misery. 

Douglas,  oh,  Douglas,  what  ails 
you,  my  doggie?" 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice,  the  dog 
leaped  up  with  joy,  rushed  pell-mell 
into  the  house  and  to  my  bedside, 
where  he  affectionately  licked  my 
hand.  And  then,  at  sight  of  my 
baby,  the  poor  dog  shook  with  fear 
and  went  away.  In  a  short  time  Doug- 
las overcame  this  absurd  fear  and 
was  a  most  faithful  and  loving  body- 
guard tor  little  Charles.  How  the  dog 


would  lick  the  baby's  hands  and  feet 
with  great  tenderness  and  love!  As 
the  days  went  on  Douglas  always  let 
me  know  whenever  Baby  Charles 
was  crying  or  needed  me.  While  the 
baby  slept,  the  dog  knelt  down  by 
the  side  of  the  buggy  and  kept  faith- 
ful watch.  If  the  baby  cried  in  the 
night-time,  Douglas  would  jump  on 
the  bed  and  awaken  me. 

With  the  untimely  death  of  Baby 
Charlie,  Dougas  showed  a  most  hu- 
man and  heartrending  grief  at  the 
loss  of  his  little  charge.  The  poor 
dog  would  lie  down  beside  the  tiny, 
flower-laden  white  casket,  and  mourn 
in  a  most  heartbroken  wav.  Bethink 
you,  gentle  reader,  that  such  a  dog 
might  not  have  had  a  Douglas  could 
think  and  feel  and  sorrow  with  soul? 
And  Avhy  not?  How  then  is  it  that 
such  himian  intelligence? 

If  is  hard  for  me  to  tell  of  the  end 
of  poor  Douglas,  and  tears  come  into 
my  eyes  and  I  shudder  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  cruel,  unbelievable  death . 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  our 
little  son,  Douglas  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  mean  man,  who  fatally  wounded 
him  with  a  shotgun.  Douglas  tried 
to  crawl  home,  but  his  piteous  and 
soul  harrowing  moans  and  groans 
being  heard  by  employees  in  a  near- 
by mill,  one  of  them  sent  a  bullet 
through  his  skull  and  at  once  ended 
the  awful  suffering.  Such  was  the 
end  of  a  most  valuable  and  faithful 
dog,  a  friend  indeed,  and  in  need, 
who  so  kindly  served  as  ears  for  his 
deaf  master  and  mistress.  Truly, 
Douglas  of  Menasha  is  entitled  to  a 
place  of  honor  among  the  famous 
dogs  of  \itQV2Lture.---A7nerica7i  Mag- 
azine. 


Statistics  of  Sight  and  Hearing 

Blindness  is  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women,  the  proportion, 
according  to  the  last  census  returns, 
being  one  in  every  1,316  males  and 
one  in  every  1,424  females.  As  re- 
gards afness,  however,  the  position 
is  reversed. 

You  must  breathe  deep,  but  you 
can't  do  it  if  you  talk  all  the  time. 

—Sel. 
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A  High  School  Headache 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Daviks 
Meine  libri  geh'n  zum  party, 
Et  sie  plaudern  inter  se 
Similes  den  Schule  Kindern, 
Circum  tanzen,  all  the  way. 
A,  B,  C,  et  lines  and  angles 
Steohen  rair  ins  Ohr  tam  scharfe, 
Und  mein  Kopf,  Oh,  meum  caput! 
Wie  crudeliter  thut  weh! 

Und  die  graves  Worterbucher 
Semper  haben  so  viel  zn  say, 
Ute  magna  verba,  giant  hornets 
Summen  beisen  in  die  hob, 
Et  sie  volant  mir  ins  Auge, 
Nam  gefuUte  est  die  Luft, 
Et  mein  Kopf,  Oh,  meum  caput! 
Wie  crudeliter  thut  weh! 

Mir  ist  als  ob  omues  Welten 
Torqueanter  in  the  fray, 
Und  fur  jeder  schwer  convulsion 
Ich,  in  schmertz,  must  dearly  pay, 
Then,  "O  terapora,  O  mores" 
Kommt  mein  fieberisch  Mund  hinaus, 
Oh  mein  Kopf,  Oh  meum  caput! 
So  crudeliter  thut  weh! 


The  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra 

We  had  a  delightful  journey  to 
Helena,  and  altog-ether  a  delightful 
time.  The  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  which  Walter  Damrosch 
is  the  director,  left  an  impression  on 
me  that  I  shall  never  forget.  Never 
before  had  I  heard  anything  like  a 
large  orchestra,  so  was  somewhat 
overcome. 

One  of  the  things  I  noticed  was 
the  beautiful  expression  of  the  or- 
chestra. For  instance,  in  the  first 
selection  of  the  Peer  Gynt  Suite  their 
crescendos  and  diminuendos  were 
wonderful.  The  thing  I  enjoyed 
most  was  a  Symphony  Poem  by 
Smetana,  a  Bohemian  Composer. 
It  was  descriptive  of  the  river  Muldw. 
It  began  as  a  tiny  stream  which  was 
represented  by  the  flute.  As  the 
river  grew  larger,  the  volume  of  the 
instruments  grew  louder  and  greater 
until  it  was  just  simply  sublime. 
During  the  course  of  the  compositon, 
a  bridal  procession  is  represented 
coming  out  of  the  church  and  gomg 
for  a  stag  hunt.  One  could  hear  in 
the  orchestra  the  blowing  of  the  horns 
suggestive  of  the  hunt.    While  the 


tiute  represented  the  flow  of  the  riv- 
er, the  other  instruments  accompa- 
nied it  with  a  rippling  waving  motion 
that  was  truly  beautiful. 

Just  to  hear  a  symphony  orchestra 
makes  you  want  to  aim  for  high 
ideals  and  creates  greater  ambitions 
than  you  ever  had  before.  As  there 
were  no  programs,  Mr.  Damrosch 
announced  each  number,  and  I  was 
impressed  with  his  pleasing  person- 
ality. He  directed  his  orchestra  in 
such  a  calm  way;  quite  unlike  some 
directors. 

As  a  memorium  of  this  occasion, 
I  feel  I  can  do  no  more  than  remem- 
ber the  numbers  that  were  played. 
First,  there  was  The  Carnival  Over- 
ture by  Dvorak,  the  Bohemian  Com- 
poser; second,  two  movements  of 
Tchaikowsky 's  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
Peer  Gynt  Suite  by  Grieg,  a  Sytn- 
phonic  poem  by  Smetana,  a  Largo 
by  Handal,  and  a  group  of  Irish  and 
English  songs  and  folk-dances  by 
Percy  Grainger.  As  extra  numbers, 
the  orchestra  played  a  trio  for  clar- 
inet, flute,  and  harp,  composed  by 
Mr.  Damrosch  himself,  and  Strauss 
Blue  Dnube  Waltzes,  which  were 
enthusiastically  received. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I 
appreciated  being  able  to  go  and  it 
will  always  be  a  pleasant  memory. 
I  will  always  go  to  hear  a  Symphony 
Orchestra  when  the  opportunity  per- 
mits.---Cora  RUSTIN. 


Local  News 

Barrel  Roobol  and  Marguerite  Carney,  Reporters 

Ernest  Watt  is  still  looking  for  a 
letter  from  his  father. 

Harley  Knox  has  been  practising 
tuning  on  his  own  piano. 

Harold  Agge  is  anxiously  counting 
the  days  until  he  goes  home. 

Hugh  Shields  feels  quite  old  now 
that  he  has  lost  two  of  his  front 
teeth. 

George  Ellis  is  very  anxious  for 
June  to  come  so  he  will  see  his  sister 
Mabel. 

Herman  Spoelder  has  finished  his 
first  chair  in  chair-caning  atid  is  verv 
pr  oud. 
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Birdella  Ellis  was  very  much 
pleased  to  receive  some  new  middies 
from  home. 

Harold  Ferguson  had  a  letter  from 
his  mother  and  she  said  his  brother 
Oscar  was  coming-  home  on  a  visit. 

May  and  Viloet  Roobol  are  out- 
gTowingf  their  clothes  and  are  away 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  girls  in 
heig'ht. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  March  30, 
Sophia  Oppel  returned  to  her  school 
work.  She  had  been  detained  at 
home  by  illness. 

Fay  Knox  is  always  giad  when 
the  week  end  comes  so  she  can  g'o 
home  to  see  her  new^  bird  that  Mrs. 
McCullough  o-ave  her. 

Clyde  Troutman  and  David  Knox 
were  very  much  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  into  Helena  and 
hear  Walter  Damrosch. 

The  physical  culture  class  were 
much  interested  in  an  atricle  in  the 
Miner  in  reg-ard  to  blind  wrestlers 
at  the  Kansas  vSchool  for   the  Blind. 

Cora  Rusten  and  Marguerite 
Carney  had  quite  a  busy  time  g-et- 
ting-  ready  for  their  trip  into  Helena, 
but  they  felt  well  repaid  for  their 
work. 

Mr.  Menzemer  subscribed  for  ' '  The 
World  for  the  Blind' '  and  ' '  The 
Weekly  News''  -AXi^  the  department 
appreciate  it  very  much;  as  they 
enjoy  them. 

Sam  Shaver,  Darrel  Roobol,  and 
Mattoon  Old  Horse  are  giad  to  see 
the  nice  spring-  weather.  The  last 
two  Saturdays  they  have  been  able 
to  walk  to  the  Springs  and  have  a 
plunge. 

The  VV,   C.  Bryant  Society 

The  W.  C  Bryant  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting,  March  18,  1916. 
Roll  was  called,  and  every  member 
responded  with  suitable  quotations. 
Minutes  for  the  previous  meeting- 
were  read  and  stood  approved.  The 
following-  program  was  then  render- 
ed: Piano  solo,  Cora  Rusten; 
recitation,  Herman  Spoelder;  paino 
solo,  Clyde  Troutman;  recitation, 
May  Roobol;  violin  solo,  David 
Knox.  After  the  critic's  rei)ort 
society  adjourned  until  April  1,  1916. 


The  W.  C.  Bryant  held  its  regular 
meeting  April  1,  1916.  The  roll  was 
called,  and  every  member  responded 
with  good  quotations.  Minutes  for 
the  previous  meeting  were  read,  and 
stood  approved.  The  following  pro- 
gram was  then  rendered:  Piano  solo. 
Marguerite  Carney;  recitation,  Sam 
Shaver;  piano  solo,  Darrel  Roobol; 
recitation,  Harley  Knox. 

The  critic  then  handed  in  a  favor- 
able report.  A  motion  was  made 
and  seconded  that  the  society  give 
a  "Bryant  Program"  in  honor  of  W. 
C.  Bryant  for  whom  the  society  was 
named.  It  was  carried.  As  there 
was  no  more  business  to  come  before 
the  society,  it  adjourned  until  April 
15,  1916.        — David  Knox,  Sec'v. 

March  Honor  Roll 


Department 

Agfge,  Harold 
Ellis,  George 
Fergfuson,  Harold 

Department 

Altop,  Clarence 
Bautng-artner,  Robert 
Berreth,  Jacob 
Big-  Spring-,  Tom 
Bladow,  Lena 
Brandt,  Harold 
Brig-ht.  Frank 
Brown,  William 
Bubnash.  Mary 
Budech,  Sophia 
Cashman,  Nora 
Castellano,  Bert 
Chasse,  Edmund 
Chrisman,  Lubi 
Cole.  Julia 
Crisp,  Amos 
Davies,  Elsie 
Deng-le,  Beulah 
Drinville,  Georg-e 
Edens,  Rufus 
Ferwerda,  Thys 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Goldizen,  Vere 
Haynie,  Ag-nes 
Jackson,  Richard 
Jones,  Jessie 
Kebschull,  Edwin 
McCaug-han,  Jennie 


for  the  Blind 

Knox,  Fay 
Shields,  Hugh 
Watt,  Ernest 

for  the  Deaf 

McCoy,  Mary 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Mattson,  Lily 
Molin,  Carl 
Nagel,  John 
Nelson,  Rosetta 
Nickerson,  Fay 
Novegoski,  Otta 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olson,  Efifie 
Patrick,  Chester 
Patrick,  Henry 
Pearce,  Janie 
Pierce  Annie 
Preston,  Glenn 
Randies,  Archie 
Redmond,  Fay 
Renberg,  Fern 
Ross,  Marguerite 
Sayer,  Mary 
Spaur,  Blanche 
Trask,  Roberta 
Twiss,  Earl 
Yaeger,  Mae 
Yaeger,  William 
Young,  Fern 
Zywert,  Gertruda 


Children  whose  deportment  has  not 
fallen  below  an  averag'e  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 


Smile— It  Won't  Hurt  You 

The  philosophy  of  good  cheer  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  ancients.  But  in  these  later 
and  more  degenerate  days  its  value  as  a 
definite  business  asset  is  becoming  more 
and  more  recognized. 

Look  at  it  any  way  you  will,  you  would 
rather  buy  goods  from  a  man  who  meets 
you  with  a  cheerful  smile. — SeL. 
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The  wState  Board  of  Examiners 
called  on  their  way  to  Warm  Spring-s 
and  Galen  where  they  authorized  the 
erection  of  some  new  buildings. 
They  looked  over  our  grounds  with 
the  idea  in  mind  of  erecting-  a  new 
building  here  and  later  took  dinner 
with  the  local  Board  at  the  Spring's. 
The  visit  was  a  very  pleasant  one 
and  we  are  always  glad  to  have 
these  g-entlemen  visit  us. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  call  from 
a  very  pleasant  gfentleman,  a  few 
days  ag'o — Mr.  Frank  Falbaum. 
Mr.  Falbaum' s  home  is,  at  present 
in  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  his  little  son 
is  attending  school  at  the  Nebraska 
School  for  tlie  Deaf;  but  he  expects 
to  move  to  Bozeman,  Mont.,  where 
he  will  probably  be  connected  with 
the  ''Bozeman  Milling-  Co.,"  and 
next  fall  we  hope  to  hav^e  the  boy  as 
a  pupil.  He  spent  the  most  of  Mon- 
day last,  visiting-  the  school  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  well  pleased  with 
our  work  and  equipment.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  entertain  so  enthusiastic  a 
visitor  as  Mr.  Falbaum. 

Last  Sunday  the  President  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a 
classmate  Mr.  James  Thomas  who 
has  recently  been  transferred  by  the 
Montana  Power  Company  from 
Thompson  Falls  to  Butte. 

While  at  Beloit,  Mr.  Thomas  won 
the  Rhodes'  scholarship,  and  after 
taking-  his  degree  at  Oxford  he  trav- 
eled for  some  time  in  Europe,  then 
in  the  interest  of  the  British  Museum 
he  went  to  South  America  to  do  geo- 
logical research  work.  We  found 
him  a  most  entertaining-  visitor. 

A  new  incubator  has  just  been  in- 
stalled at  the  Ranch  and  is  filled  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  eggs.  It  is 
the  "Queen''  and  if  it  proves  to  be 
satisfactory,  it  will  become  a  part  of 
our  equipment.  We  are  partial  to 
the  "Old  Trusty"  and  in  case  the 
"Queen"  is  not  of  royal  quahties, 
we  will  return  it  and  wait  for  the 
"Old  Trusty"  to  be  shipped. 


News  Items 

For  the  past  tw^o  months  the  seventh 
and  tenth  g-rades  have  been  looking 
up  and  bringing  into  class  their  own 
daily  news  item.s.  The  bits  of  news 
are  selected  with  g-ood  judgment  as 
to  their  propriety,  interest  and  value. 
They  are  culled  from  everywhere — 
Sunday  school  papers,  mag-azines, 
newspapers,  the  exchanges  and 
books.  The  items  are  required  as 
part  of  the  daily  work,  and  no  ex- 
cuse is  accepted  for  not  having  secur- 
ed an  item. 

The  itmes  show  up  the  sympathies 
and  interests  and  fads  more  than  any 
other  work.  One  boy  always  brings 
in  all  the  ]3ro-German  items  he  can 
find,  discarding  all  war  news  as  un- 
authentic that  does  not  tell  of  the  un- 
checked prog-ress  of  the  Teutonic 
armies;  another  bring-s  in  all  the 
sportmg  news;  a  third,  all  the  Mex- 
ican news;  a  fourth,  all  the  oddities; 
a  g-irl,  a  daily  joke. 

An  hour  a  day  is  spent  in  g'oing 
over  the  news  items,  and  all  the  child- 
ren are  agreed  that  this  hour  is  the 
most  profitable  of  the  morning-.  The 
places  mentioned  are  located  on  the 
maps,  the  words  used  are  looked  up 
in  the  dictionary  and  the  idioms 
found,  incorporated  in  original  sen- 
tences. 

Frequently  from  the  morning's 
news  items  fifteen  places  are  looked 
up,  thirty  words  defined  and  five 
idioms  and  slang-  expressions  used  in 
sentences.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
vocabulary  of  tw^o  thousand  words  a 
school  year  is  g-leaned  from  the  hour 
given  to  news  items.  The  vocabulary 
acquired  in  this  way  is  a  live,  helpful 
vocabulary,  the  vocabulary  used  by 
the  greater  majority  of  people,  and 
the  vocabulary  that  will  be  most 
needed  by  the  deaf  children  in  their 
associations  with  the  hearing-. 

Very,  very  often  the  news  items 
add  facts  to  the  lessons  taught  in 
history  and  geography,  exemplifying 
the  subject  matter  of  the  text. 
There's  almost  alwa3's  all  the  libei'al 
arts  and  sciences  brought  up  in  the 
news  items. 

"The  test  of  the  pudding  is  in  tlie 
eating"  and  the  test  of  a  lesson  is  in 
its  usefulness  and  the  power  of  sus- 
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taing-  the  interest  of  the  pupils-- - 
these  news  items  stand  the  crucial 
test  and  are  well  worthy  of  the  time 
they  take  up. 

Dictation 

Not  long-  ago  an  article  in  a  school 
magazine  sug-gested  the  dictation  of 
business  letters,  invitations,  and  so- 
cial notes  to  the  pupils  as  a  good  means 
of  giving  the  children  the  greatest  in- 
sight into  buisness  forms  and  social 
usages  in  the  least  time.  The  sug- 
gestion is  worthy  of  application,  and 
the  lime  saved  can  be  spent  in  other 
ways  more  profitably  than  in  waiting- 
for  the  child's  own  thoughts  to  form 
themselves  into  labored  sentences, 
over  which  the  teacher,  too,  will 
have  to  labor  in  order  to  clarify  the 
manuscript.  The  same  end  is  at- 
tained with  less  labor  and  infinitely 
much  less  time.  When  the  need 
arises  in  the  child's  life  for  the  writ- 
ing of  any  letters,  under  the  heads 
dictated,  the  child  knowing  the  cor- 
rect form  will  be  able  to  put  his  own 
thoughts  into  language  that  will 
clearly  convey  his  meaning-. 

The  dictations  are  well  vv^orthy  of 
carrying-  a  step  further  in  the  teach- 
ing of  deaf  children.  Bring-  some 
interesting  object  into  the  schoolroom 
and  tell  the  children  about  it  in  sig-ns. 
Let  them  all  step  to  the  board  and 
write  the  dictation  sentence  by 
sentence;  or  better  still  let  them  take 
turns  at  the  board  alphabetically. 
When  a  sentence  has  been  completed, 
let  the  author  be  seated.  Then  go 
over  the  sentence  with  the  class  to 
see  whether  the  right  meaning  has 
been  expressed;  go  over  it  again  to  see 
if  the  gramatical  construction  is 
correct;  go  over  it  still  a  third  time 
making  the  sentence  concise,  clear 
and  to  the  point,  supplying-  such 
words  as  may  be  without  the  pale  of 
the  children's  vocabulary. 

This  method  will  increase  the  vo- 
cabulary, adding  to  it  words  that  will 
be  of  daily  use  to  them,  and  learning 
them  in  sentences  will  illustrate  their 
use  and  meaning  better  than  defining- 
single  words.  The  children  think  in 
signs  and  when  the}^  wish  uo  express 
in  li-nglish  certain  sig"n  combinations 
they  will  associate  these  with  the  lang- 
uage used  to  express  those  combina- 


tions in  the  dictation,  and  in  this  way 
more  ready  and  fluent  language  will 
result. 

Reading 

For  the  hearing  child,  reading-  is 
probably  the  easiest  subject  in  the 
curriculm.  The  children  of  the 
hearing  schools  spend  less  time  in  the 
preparation  of  reading  than  in  getting- 
up  any  other  lesson. 

With  the  deaf  children,  reading  is 
far  from  being-  the  subject  that  is  the 
easiest.  The  children  in  a  school  for 
the  deaf  have  to  spend  perhaps  more 
time  in  g-etting-  up  a  reading"  lesson 
than  in  the  preparation  of  any  other 
lesson. 

It  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  indi- 
vidual words  that  puzzle  the  deaf 
child,  but  it  is  the  meaning-  of  some 
of  the  simplest  wwds  taken  collect- 
ively, that  have  a  different  meaning 
than  when  used  singly---in  other 
words  it  is  the  idioms  and  the  words 
that  change  their  meanings  under 
different  usages. 

To  be  able  to  understand  what  he 
or  she  reads  it  is  necessary  that  the 
child  be  ab''e  to  translate  the  English 
expression  into  the  language  that  is 
most  easy  for  them  to  comprehend. 
Any  teacher  of  the  deaf  knows  what 
ridiculous  mistakes  frequently  occur 
in  such  translation. 

Reading  is  a  hard  subject  to  teach 
deaf  children.  So  much  languag-e 
new  to  them  is  constantly  coming  up 
that  the  reading  lesson  is  more  likely 
to  be  drudgery  than  pleasure. 

Birthday  Party 

All  diked  out  in  her  beautiful  new 
spring  dress  of  blue,  little  Miss  Fern 
Young  made  a  picture-book  hostess 
at  her  birthday  party  on  Friday  even- 
ing, April  14. 

Mama  had  sent  Miss  Fern  an  enor- 
mous, great  big,  beautiful  cake  for 
herself  and  little  friends.  Ice  cream 
was  made  at  the  school.  Miss  Fern's 
teacher.  Miss  Alcorn  aU'i  her  super- 
visor. Miss  McConnell  assisted  the 
little  hostess. 

Pres.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer,  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  two  primary  classes 
and  Hugh,  Fay  and  Marguerite  from 
the  blind  department  enjoyed  Miss 
Fern's  hospitality. 
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Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Mary  McCoy,  Reporter 

Mary  Bubnash  likes  to  learn  how 
to  crocket. 

We  congratulated  The] ma  Black- 
man  on  her  birthday. 

Lena  Bladow  moved  back  to  Miss 
George's  school  room. 

May  Yaeger  received  a  white  dress 
from  home  for  Easter. 

Fern  Young  will  have  her  birthday 
party  on  Friday,  April  14. 

Roberta  Trask  hemmed  a  dish 
rag  for  Mrs.  Corey's  class. 

Sophia  Budech  got  many  nice 
letters  from  a  friend  in  Butte. 

Otta  Novegoski  is  going  to  get  a 
job  in  Great  Falls  this  summer. 

Janie  Pearce  and  Annie  Pierce 
expect  to  help  their  mothers  cook. 

Effie  Olson  received  a  package 
containing  a  raincoat  from  home. 

Mary  McCoy  thinks  it  would  be 
better  for  her  to  go  home  to  help  her 
grandma. 

Fern  Renberg  hopes  she  ■  will  go 
to  Fort  Benton  with  her  mother  this 
summer. 

Emily  Westbrook  said  she  will  try 
to  make  some  bread  at  home  this 
summer. 

Julia  Cole  goes  to  school  for  work 
in  reading  with  two  little  girls  every 
afternoon. 

We  have  missed  Jennie  McCaughan 
and  Fay  Redmond  since  they  have 
gone  home. 

Elsie  Davies  wishes  she  could  g"o 
back  to  Twin  Falls  with  her  folks 
this  summer. 

Mary  Sayer  always  likes  to  talk 
with  Elsie  Davies.  She  is  learning 
to  talk  faster. 

Lilly  Mattson  got  a  picture  from 
her  friend  in  New  York.  She  was 
so  proud  of  it. 

Agnes  Haynie  likes  to  look  at  the 
pictures  in  the  books  every  time  she 
enters  the  library. 

Blanche  Spaur  hopes  that  she  will 
have  a  splendid  time  with  her  friends 
in  Butte  this  summer. 

Gertrude  Zywert  said  she  will  be 
glad  because  she  will  have  many 
auto  rides  this  summer. 


Jessie  Jones,  Beulah  Dengel  and 
Bessie  McPherson  received  some 
Easter  cards  from  home. 

Lubi  Chrisman  hopes  that  she  will 
have  good  times  with  Jennie  McCau- 
ghan when  she  goes  home. 

Olive  Goldizen  received  a  lot  of 
Easter  postcards  from  her  brother  to 
sell  to  the  pupils  tor  him. 

Rosetta  Nelson  and  Marguerite 
Ross  received  some  money  in  their 
letters  from  home  this  time. 

Edith  Wilhelm  received  a  letter 
from  her  sister  saying*  her  friend  has 
a  new  baby  named  Nora  Edith  Mollet. 

Nora  Cashman  sent  a  picture  of 
Mr.  Kemp's  girls'  class  with  the 
Indian  clubs  to  her  deaf  cousin, 
Alfred  Cashman  in  Wisconsin. 
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Local  News  From  the  Boys'  Side 

Henry  Patrick,  Reporter 

Edwin  Kebschull   is  learning 
sign  language  fast. 

Villa's,  the  Mexican  bandit's, 
ture  tickles  Tom  Big  Spring. 

George  Drinville  loves  to  use 
the  Indian  sign  language. 

Fay  Nickerson  received  news 
that  his  folks  moved  to  Cavern. 

Archie  Randies  and  Carl  Molin  are 
the  mascots  of  the  baseball  team. 

Vere  Goldizen  and  Richard  Jackson 
are  doing  good  work  repairing  shoes. 

Guy  Waters  received  a  pair  of 
shoes  which  he  ordered  from  Chicago. 

Clarence  Wilson  and  Edwin  Seller 
look  forward  to  the  annual  Easter 
egg  hunt. 

Harold  Brandt  went  home  April 
6  to  help  his  father  work  on  the 
farm . 

Thys  Ferwerda  takes  more  inter- 
est in  baseball  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

Rufus  Edens  was  very  gladtohav^e 
a  visit  from  his  mother  and  little 
brother. 

Clarence  Altop  will  probably  have 
a  job,  working  on  a  ranch  in  Havre 
next  summer. 

John  Nagel  does  not  understand 
what  Easter  Day  means.  Tell  him 
'  'wait  and  see. ' ' 

"Billv"  William    Burns  received 
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three  pairs  of  stocking-s  from  home. 
He  was  g-lad  to  get  them. 

Joseph  Kirschbaum,  Amos  Crisp 
and  Fred  Patrick  have  improved  in 
playing"  baseball  this  spring. 

Clarence  Constance  and  Jacob  Ber- 
reth  went  home  March  31  to  help  their 
fathers  work  on  their  farms. 

Olive  Burns  was  moved  into  the 
medium  bo^/s'  dormitory.  He  and 
William  Holtz  are  as  thick    as  ever. 

Glenn  Preston  is  very  proud  because 
he  is  the  captain  of  our  baseball  team 
and  he  says  he  is  going  to  make  a 
good  nine. 

Last  month  McKinley  Simms  was 
absent  for  a  few  days  on  account  of 
sickness  but  he  has  received  his 
health  again. 

A  new  boy  was  added  to  the  deaf 
department  recently.  His  name  is 
Robert  Remington  and  he  is  from 
Arlee,  Montana. 

Bert  Castelleano  is  gaining"  a  large 
vocabulary.  He  often  asks  the  FL  S. 
boys  the  meanings  of  words  he  does 
not  understand. 

Earl  Twiss  received  a  letter  from 
his  home,  stating  that  his  father  has 
a  new  automobile.  Earl  hopes  that  he 
will  have  man}^  rides  next  summer. 

Edmund  Chasse,  Lenny  Brown, 
Glenn  Preston  and  Clarence  Altop 
are  real  busy  writing  their  graduation 
essays.    They  will  receive  diplomas. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  and  Henry 
Patrick  are  also  busy  writing"  essays 
too.  They  will  receive  certificates 
and  expect  to  enter  high  school  next 
year, 

Delos  Vandecar  had  croup  and  was 
in  the  hospital  for  about  two  weeks. 
He  is  well  again  but  he  went  home 
March  31.  His  playmate  Chester 
Patrick  misses  him. 

April  2,  Frank  Brig-ht  walked  in 
the  woods  near  Merrill's  ranch  and 
he  saw  two  coyotes,  one  badger  and 
one  white  weasel.  He  was  disap- 
pointed because  he  did  not  carry  a 
gun. 

William  Yaeger's  birthday  was 
April  5.  Lie  is  eleven  years  old.  He 
treated  his  classmates  to  walnut  cake 
and  chocalates.  He  received  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  and  a  pair  of  stockings 
irom  liomc. 


Bum 

W.  D.  Wegeforth 

He's  a  little  dog,  with  a  stubby  tail, 

a  moth-eatem  coat  of  tan, 
And  his  legs  are  short,  of  the  wabbly  sort; 

I  doubt  if  they  ever  ran; 
And  he  howls  at  night,  while  in  broad 

daylight  he  sleeps  like  a  bloomin' 

log, 

And  he  li  ^es  the  food  of  the  gutter  breed; 
he's  a  most  irregular  dog. 

I  call  him  BUM,  and  in  total  sum,  he's  all 

that  his  name  implies. 
For  he's  just  a  tramp  of  the  highway 

stamp  that  culture  can  not  disguise; 
And  his  friends,  1  ve  found,  in  the  streets 

abound,  be  they  urchins,  or  dogs,  or 

men; 

Yet  he  sticks  to  me  with  a  fiendish  glee, 
it  is  truly  beyond  my  ken. 

I  talk  to  him  when  I'm  lonesome,  and 
I'm  sure  that  be  understands 

When  he  looks  at  me  so  tenderly  and 
gently  licks  my  hand; 

Then  he  rut)s  his  nose  on  my  tailored 

clothes,  but  I  never  say  aught  there- 
at, 

For  the  good  Lord  knows  I  can  buy  more 
clothes,  but  never  a  friend  lii<e  that! 

So  my  good  old  pal,  my  irregular  dog,  my 

tiee-bitten,  stubbed-tailed  friend, 
Has  become  a  part  of  my  heart,  to 

be  cherished  till  lifetime's  end; 
And  on  judgment  day,  if  I  take  the  way 

that  leads  where  the  righteous  meet, 
If  my  dog  is  barred,  by  the  heavenly  guard, 

both  of  us  brave  the  heat. 

—  Selected. 

 .- 

Mrs.  Corey,  our  teacher  of  domestic 
science  and  art,  and  her  cooking  class 
girls  prepared  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  local  Masonic  lodge.  The  menu 
was  spendidly  arranged  and  tastily 
served.  The  boys  under  Mrs.  Corey's 
direction  served  the  supper.  Many 
complimentary  remarks  were  made 
in  praise  of  the  excellent  work  of  Mrs. 
Corey  and  her  girls  and  boys. 

He  Wanted  Information 

Christie  McDonald,  the  actress,  relates 
the  following  anecdote:  A  drill  sergreant 
was  drilling  the  recruit  squad the  use  of 
the  rifle.  Everything  went  smoothly  until 
blank  cartridges  were  distributed.  The 
recruits  were  instructed  to  load  their'pieces 
and  stand  at  "Ready!"  and  then  the  ser- 
geant gave  tlie  command: 

' '  Fire  at  will!  " 

Private  Lunn  was  puzzled.  Me  lowered 
his  g:un . 

"Which  one  is  Will?"  he  asked. 

—  The  FayjJiiuir  Business. 
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La  Grippe 

They  call  it  "la"  grippe;  that  is, 
g-rippe  of  the  female  persuasion.  A 
number  of  years  ago,  when  the  new 
disease  swept  the  old  world  as  well 
as  the  new,  scientists  were,  for  a 
while  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  class- 
ify it  and  what  to  name  it.  At 
last  some  wise  old  scientist,  who  had 
presumably  a  vixenish  wife,  or  was 
a  confirmed  bachelor  gave  the 
wretched  disease  a  female  name. 

There  isn't  any  question  about  its 
being  a  misnomer.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  too  strong  to  be  female;  nothing- 
feminine  can  hang  on  with  such  a 
fierce  tenacious  hold:  can  so  shake 
and  rattle  every  bone  in  your  body 
or  so  deliberately  tear  muscle  from 
muscle,  tendon  from  tendon  or  set 
every  nerve  swearing  at  every  other 
nerve!  Nothing  feminine  can  so 
successfully  enable  one  to  know  the 
anatomy  of  one's  own  body,  make 
one  so  conscious  of  molecule  and 
protoplasm  or  enable  one  to  realize 
that  one  is  so  wonderfully  and  fear- 
fully made.  This  may  not  be  logic, 
but  it  is  the  next  thing  to  it- -man's 
reasoning,  and  the  reasoning,  too, 
of  a  man  who  has  had  a  two  weeks' 
battle  with  the  Russian  Monster, 
and,  who  still  has  to  stand  to  his 
guns  in  constant  watchfulness! 

La  Grippe  is  a  disease  that  would 
warrant  you  in  snubbing  your  grand 
mother,  in  deliberately  stepping  on 
the  cat's  tail  and  finding  fault  with 
the  minister.  In  fact,  there  is 
scarcely  anything  awful  which  you 
could  do  that  an  intelligent  jury 
wouldn't  forgive,  providing  the  good 
men  and  the  true  had  ever  known 
the  Dantean  tortures  it  inflicts. 

When  the  good  friends  of  Ye 
Editor  convert  him  into  the  beUef 
that  he  simply  "fancies"  he  is  sick 
it  will  be  when  "elegant  leisure" 
comes  his  way  and  the  racking 
memories  of  la  grippe  have  vanished 
into  air  so  thin  that  you  can't  find 
enough  to  inflate  the  lung  of  a  flea. 

That  ye  editor  is,  however,  heed- 
ing their  admonitions  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  ceaseless,   if  un- 


availing and  uninteresting,  scratch 
of  my  pen  is  still  heard.  If  my  ex- 
cellent friends,  readers  of  The 
Leader,  detect  a  certain  heaviness 
and  possible  stupidity  in  my  lucubri- 
cations,  we  trust  they  will  kindly  say 
---The  Russian  monster  la  grippe 
has  hold  of  the  pen. 


Local  News 
John  Belin  was  sixteen  years  old 
Apr.  6. 

Eleanor  IMechler  received  a  doll 
from  her  sister. 

Pearl  Hansen  spent  Sunday,  Mar. 
5,  with  her  mother. 

Earl  Davis  finished  a  raffia  basket, 
figure  eight  stitch  this  month. 

Mabel  Walcott  aud  Charles  Jensen 
celebrated  their  birthdays  Apr.  5. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmo  Rice  spent 
Saturday,  Mar.  4  with  their  sister, 
Bessie. 

Apr.  5,  Tom  Dolan  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  his  sister  Mabel,  and  Mr.  Shan- 
non, of  Butte. 

Cora  Bennett  and  Raymond  Kihm 
are  very  busy  making  maps  for 
exhibit  work. 

Ruth  Maher  received  a  case  of  fresh 
eggs  from  home.  They  were  much 
enjoyed  by  all  the  girls. 

Leslie  Baker  treated  his  little 
friends,  in  the  kindergarten,  Avith  a 
box  of  goodies  from  home. 

lola  Smith,  Cora  Bennett.  Kate 
Johns  and  Ruth  Maher  received 
letters  from  home  last  week. 

Emmalina  Knight,  Twila  Mar- 
shall and  Madeline  Douglas  received 
clothing  from  home  this  month. 

Merle  Duffield,  Charles  Jensen 
and  Johnny  Sundt  enjoyed  letters 
from  their  mothers  this  month. 

Ethel  Penman  enjoyed  a  visit  from 
her  sister  and  brother,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Penman  Saturday,  Mar.  4. 

Mr.  John  Hammer  arrived  Mar. 
27  from  Billings,  to  take  up  his 
duties,  as  boys'  supervisor. 

Etta  Van  Wagenen  completed  the 
crocheted  centerpiece  which  she  has 
been  working  on  the  past  month. 

Clarence  Johnson  and  Louis 
Torrelli    assisted,    Mr  Pierce    a  few 
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days  this  month,  in  putting-  up  hay. 

Twila  Marshall,  Sophia  Vacos- 
sovich,  Kate  Johns,  and  Mildred 
Thomas  received  clothes  from  home 
this  month. 

The  kindergarten  g-irls  have  com- 
pleted their  patch  quilt.  It  is  now 
being  quilted  on  the  machine  by 
Cora  Bennet. 

Victor  Sherril  received  a  box  of 
candy  from  his  mother  also  the  good 
news  that  she  would  pay  him  a  visit 
before  Easter. 

Rehearsals  have  beg-un  for  the 
closing"  exercises.  The  play,  "The 
Smug-gleman,"  is  be  given  by  the 
pupils  of  this  department. 

Mar.  14,  Edith  Norton  celebrated 
her  thirteenth  birthday.  She  was 
made  very  happy  by  a  new  ring"  and 
some  pretty  clothes  from  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Walden  of  Great  Falls  visited 
her  daug"hter,  Anna  May,  Mar.  18 
and  19.  She  brought  several  g"ifts 
for  Anna's  fourteenth  birthday. 

Twila  Marshall,  Madeline  Douglas 
and  Merle  Duffield  very  pleasantly 
entertained  their  little  friends  in  the 
kinderg-arten  room,  April  11.  The 
three  children  each  received  lovely 
boxes  of  g-oodies  from  home  and  all 
enjoyed  pressed  chicken,  cookies, 
cake,  candies  and  fruits.  The  table 
was  very  prettily  decorated  with 
crepe  paper  and  potted  plants.  Can- 
dles encircled  the  birthday  cakes. 


RUTH'S  PARTY. 
Ruth  Maher  g"ave  a  party  Mar.  9 
and  invited  seven  of  us  girls.  We 
had  a  very  nice  time.  Each  of  us 
had  a  place  card.  Norma  and  Ruth 
waited  on  the  guests.  Ruth's  mama 
sent  the  refrehments.  We  had 
chicken,  dressing",  potatoes,  gravy, 
bread,  butter,  jelly  and  fruit.  We 
all  enjoyed  it  very  much. 


ST.  PATRICK 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little 
boy  who  was  called  Patrick.  He  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  400.  His  father 
was  very  rich  and  sent  him  to  school. 
He  and  his  sister  were  taken  pris- 
oners by  the  Celts  and  were  sent  to 
Ireland,  and  he  was  sold  as  a  slave. 
He  had  to  tend  sheep.  It  was  hard 
in  the  rain  and  cold,  but  he  thought 
of  God,  the  Shepherd  of  men 


The  people  who  lived  there  were 
heathens,  they  offered  up  human 
sacrifices.  Patrick  wanted  to  help 
them,  but  he  was  only  a  slave. 
Patrick  escaped  when  he  was  twenty 
three  years  old.  He  went  back  to 
Scotland  to  see  his  parents.  He  went 
to  the  church  in  France,  and  became 
a  priest. 

When  he  was  a  middle  aged  man, 
he  asked  the  Pope  to  send  him  to 
Ireland,  where  he  had  been  a  slave. 
He  went  to  the  place  where  they  of- 
fered up  sacrifices.  He  was  taken 
before  the  King.  The  King  gave 
him  a  place  to  preach.  It  is  said  that 
he  drove  all  the  wickedness  out  of 
Ireland,  by  his  preaching.  We  cel- 
ebrate his  death  and  not  his  birth, 
March  17. 

---Ray  Mummert, /zV^/  grade. 

SIGNS  OF  SPRING 
We  can  tell  that  spring  is  here  be- 
cause the  birds  are  coming  back,  the 
flowers  are  starting  to  grow  and  the 
grass  is  turning"  green.  The  snow  is 
melting  on  the  mountains  and  the 
ground  is  bare.  The  girl  and  boys 
are  playing  out  doors.  The  boys 
play  marbles  and  the  girls  jump  rope. 
The  dandelions  are  starting  to  bloom 
with  their  yellow  flowers  and  long 
green  leaves.  Robins,  micadow  larks 
and  v/ood- peckers  are  here.  The 
birds  go  South  in  the  winter  because 
they  do  not  like  the  ice,  snow  and 
cold  winds.  Then,  too,  they  can  find 
no  food  here  in  the  winter. 

-  Christina  Siegel. 

Mar.  21,  the  children  of  the  Train- 
ing School  gave  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

Song:  ---  Spring-  Pomise  Chorus 

Recitation  The  Secret  Ray  Mummert 

Songf  Robin  Redbreast  ..Chorus 

Recitation  The  Nest.  Cora  Bennett 

Song:  The  Robin   Chorus 

Song:   .....Four  Little  Puss-  Edith  Norton, 

ies   Florence  Hart, 

lola  Smith,  and 
Eleanor  Mechler 

Song-  Tlie  Pussy  Willo  vChorus 

Recitation  My  NeiRhbor  Etta  Van 

jWag-enen 

Song:  The  Little  Land  ..Chorus 

A  wise  old  owl  lived  in  an  oak. 

The  more  he  saw. 

The  less  he  spoke; 

The  less  he  spoke. 

The  more  he  heard; 
Why  can't  we  be  like  that  old  bird? 

-  Sel. 
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Easter  Tidings 

A  tiny  cocoon,  on  a  slender 

branch  swinging, 
Rocked  all  through  each  long 

winter  day; 
It  opened  at  last,  when  the 

robins  were  singing, 
And  out  flew  a  butterfly  gay. 
It  flashed  its  bright  wings  and 

its  message  was  clear, 
"It  is  Spring!  Earth  awakes 

and  glad  Easter  is  here"! 

— Sel. 


Sicipping  Rope 

Don't  you  like  to  skip  a  rope. 
Not  too  fast,  nor  yet  too  slow, 
Overhead  and  underfoot 
Merrily,  merrily,  merrily,  O? 

—Sel. 


Luther  Burbaok 

Luther  Burbank  lives  in 
California. 

He  is  called  the  "Plant 
Wizard." 

He  loved  plants,  birds  and 
flowers  when  he  was  a  boy. 

He  loved  them  when  he 
grew  to  be  a  man. 

He  has  done  many  wonder- 
ful things. 

He  has  made  flowers  more 
beautiful. 

He  has  made  fi  uits  and 
vegetables  larger  and  better. 

He  has  produced  many 
new  kinds  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  nuts  and 
fruit  trees. 

He  has  made  a  white  black- 
berry and  a  thornless  black- 


berry. 

Mr.  Burbank  has  about  22, 
000  visitors  every  year. 

Men,  women,  and  children 
like    to    visit    his  beautiful 

gardens. 

 •  

School  in  Japan 

Little  girls  and  boys  go  to 
school  in  Japan  the  same  as 
little  girls  and  boys  do  in 
America.  But  they  wear 
wooden  shoes  to  school. 
When  they  reach  the  school- 
room door  they  slip  their  feet 
out  of  their  wooden  shoes. 
They  wear  clean  white  socks 
that  make  no  noise  on  the 
thick  mats. 

In  Japan  the  littte  girls  and 
boys  sit  on  the  floor  to  study 
their  lessons.  When  they  re- 
cite the}^  shout  at  the  top  of 
their  voices. 

They  are  always  very 
polite.  They  always  bow  to 
their  teachers  when  they 
come  into  the  school-room 
and  when  they  leave. 

They  are  always  good  in 
school  and  seldom  need  to  be 
punished.  — Adopted 


The  Lost  Kite 

It  was  a  windy  da3^ 
John  wanted  a  kite. 
His  father  made    one  for 
him. 

It  was  a  very  large  kite  and 
ver};^  hard  to  hold. 

John's  father  held  on  to  the 
string  with  him. 
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By  and  by  John  wanted  to 
hold  it  alone. 

His  father  let  him  do  so. 

The  wind  blew  very  hard. 

It  pulled  John  along  with 
the  kite. 

It  pulled  him  across  the 
yard. 

John  would  not  let  go. 

He  stumbled  and  fell  down. 

The  string  slipped  out  of 
his  fingers,  and  away  flew  the 
kite. 

Up  it  went  higher  and 
higher. 

John  watched  it  until  it  was 
a  small  speck  in  the  sky. 

Then  it  disappeared. 

John  wondered  what  be- 
came of  his  kite. 


Good  IVlorrimg,  Merry  Sun- 
shine 

"Good  morning,  merr}^  sun- 
shine. 

How  did  you  wake  so  soon? 
You've  scared  the  little  stars 

away  and  shined  away  the 

moon. 

"I  saw  you  go  to  sleep  last 
night, 

Before  I  ceased  my  play, 
How  did  you  get  way  over 
there, 

And  pray  where  did  you 
stay?" 

"1  never  go  to  sleep,  dear, 
I  just  go  round  to  see 
My  little  children   of  the 
East 

Who  rise  and  watch  for  me. 

,  'T  waken  all  the  birds  and 
bees. 

And  flowers  on  my  way 
And  now  come  back  to  see 
the  child 


Who  "stayed  out   late  to 
play."  — Sel. 


Which  ? 

Which  is  larger  an  elephant 
or  a  horse? 

Which  do  you  like  better 
apples  or  peaches? 

Which  is  colder  summer 
or  winter? 

Which  is  warmer  winter  or 
fall? 

Which  is  heavier  a  cow  or 
a  calf? 

Which  is  brighter  the  sun 
or  the  moon? 

Which  do  you  like  better 
to  sweep  or  to  read? 

Which  is  stronger  a  man  or 
a  boy? 

W'^hich  is  larger  a  city  or  a 
state? 


Fannie  and  The  Rabbit 

Fannie  was  a  good  little 
girl  but  sometimes  she  was 
careless.  One  day  she  looked 
out  of  the  window.  She  saw 
the  gardener  with  a  little  gray 
rabbit  in  his  arms.  He  was 
going  to  kill  it.  Fannie  ran 
and  asked  her  mother  if  she 
might  have  the  rabbit.  Her 
mother  said,  "Yes."  So  the 
gardener  made  a  house  for  it 
and  Fannie  fed  it  every  day. 
One  day  she  was  cleaning  the 
house  and  the  rabbit  was 
running  about.  Very  soon 
Fannie  forgot  about  the  rabbit 
and  ran  off  to  pick  flowers. 
A  dog  came  into  the  3^ard  and 
saw  Bunnv  and  killed  it. 
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C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 
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Miss  C.  A.  Schindler,  Trained  Nurse 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Mrs.  Margaret  Murray,  Matron 
Miss  Elizabeth  McConnell,  Girls'  Supervisor 
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Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman 
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Mrs.  M,  M.  Corey,  Domestic  vScience  (ing 
Miss  E.  McConnell,  Sewing 
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SCHOOL  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 
Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Bernice  Christenson.  Teacher 
Miss  Marie  Driscoll,  Teacher 
Miss  Florence  Lovell,  Teacher 
Miss  Sylvia  Hogan,  Teacher 
Miss  Moliie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
M.  Eastlick,  SloydTeacher,  B.  Supv. 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  afflication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:— In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  officers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  eflect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  pov.'er  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  frorr-  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  }  resident,  the  change  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. ' ' 

Address  all  communications  to 
//.  J .  Meiizeiner , 

President , 
lioiilder,  IMontana 
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Meditations  on  an  Old  Story 


By  Will  Aiken 

That's  a  sort  of  gruesome  story  'bout  the  spider  and  the  fly, 
And  I  used  to  think  I'd  like  to  smash  the  spider  in  the  eye, 
'Cause  he  seemed  to  be  a-deahn'  from  a  deck  hid  in  his  sleeve 
And  there  simply  wasn't  nothin'  for  the  fly  to  do  but  grieve. 

Now,  I  hold  that  when  you're  sittin'  in  a  game  as  man  to  man 
You  should  play  it   plumb  through  honest,  same  as  when  the  game 
began; 

So  it  seemed  quite  some  suspicious  when  the  spider  showed  his  smile 
And  this  Mister  Fly  invited  to  come  in  and  rest  awhile. 

But  we're  gettin'  information  'bout  this  seemin'  humble  fly, 

And  we've  mighty  night  concluded  'bout  his  fate  we  shouldn't  cry. 

For  the  science  sharps  all  tell  us  that  in  spreadin'  of  disease 

This  here  fly's  an  expe^'t  spreader — he's  the  king  pin,  if  you  please. 

He's  a  scavenger  by  birthright,  and  he  scavenges  all  day, 
And  he  ain't  in  any  union,  so  he'll  work  the  night  away; 
When  he  comes  on  you  a-callin'  he  don't  never  lift  his  hat 
And  the  little  cuss  won't  even  wipe  his  feet  off  on  the  mat. 

So,  because  he's  been  a-diggin'  in  the  garbage  and  the  trash. 
He's  most  like  to  make  a  bee-line  for  your  trusty  plate  of  hash! 
There  he  gently  scrapes  his  footsies  on  the  food — he's  done  the  trick! 
And  the  further  you  go  eatin',  why,  the  worser  you  get  sick. 

Now,  the  fly  he's  not  partic'lar  where  his  loaded  feet  may  rest; 
Be  it  porterhouse  or  wiener,  he  will  camp  on  worst  or  best; 
He's  a  germ-dissemlnator,  and  he's  not  the  least  bit  shy, 
And  he's  set  the  nation  yelling:    *' Don't  forget  to  swat  the  fly!" 

But  we  needn't  put  the  burden  altogether  on  the  pest. 
We  can  minimize  the  danger  if  we  heed  the  plain  behest. 
We  can  close  the  can  of  garbage,  we  can  burn  up  all  the  stuff, 
Till  to  keep  his  life  a-goin'  Mister  Fly  can't  find  enough. 

Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,  and  to  keep  it's  worth  a  fight, 

And  the  man  who  doesn't  struggle — why,  he  really  ain't  right  bright; 

Everyone  should  do  his  duty,  and  his  duty's  just  as  plain: 

Joint  the  Longer-Livin'  Legion  m  a  grand  Clean-Up  Campaign. 

Now,  I  never  loved  the  spider,  though  he's  quite  a  wise  old  guy, 
But  I  say  to  him  emphatic:  "You  are  welcome  to  the  fly!" 
I'm  a  goin'  to  do  my  little  oa  this  comin'  Clean-Up  Day 
So  the  Germ  disseminators  must  go  elsewhere  for  to  play! 
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What  is  a  Child? 


By  Sherman  L.  Howe 


S  the  baby  lies  there  sprawling, 
kicking-,  awkwardly  gesticulat- 
ing, now  grinning  all  over  at 
nothing  at  all,  now  staring 
blankly  at  the  same  thing;;  now  yawp- 
ing for  his  dinner,  now  sleeping" 
quitely,-what  is  he?  Well,  for  one 
thing  he  is  the  epitome  of  the  evo- 
lution of  animal  life  from  the  amoeba 
of  the  paleozoic  time  to  the  veriebrate 
of  the  cenozoic  era,  for  he  has  already 
traversed  the  whole  journey  from  a 
unicellular,  indifferentiated  bit  of 
protoplasm,  to  a  higher  complex 
vertebrate;  what  in  geological  history 
took  millions  of  years  to  accomplish 
he  has  attained  in  a  few  short  months. 

It  is  estimated  that  human  beings 
have  been  on  this  earth  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  years,  perhaps 
more.  Far  back  in  those  early  times 
man  used  his  hands  for  locomotion 
and  made  his  dwelling  in  the  tree 
tops.  Little  by  little  he  has  ad- 
vanced. He  struggled  and  fought, 
failed  and  succeeded,  liit  upon  a 
happy  device  and  then  lost  it  and 
'.vaited  long  to  find  it  again,  learned 
that  a  stone  or  a  club  could  strike  a 
harder  blow  than  the  unaided  arm  or 
fist,  taught  himself  how  to  tioat  on 
drift  wood,  discovered  that  fire  was 
not  a  demon  but  a  useful  friend, 
learned  how  to  boil  water  and  to 
cook  meat,  how  to  weave  a  basket, 
how  to  fashion  a  spear,  how  to  make 
a  flint  knife,  how  to  sew  with  a  bone 
needle  and  sinews,  how  to  shoot  with 
a  bow  and  arrow. 

At  last,  after  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years,  he  made  friends  with 


certain  animals  and  found  by  protect- 
ing them  from  their  enemies  that 
they  well  repaid  him  for  his  trouble 
in  the  return  they  brought  him  of 
milk,  meat  and  hides. 

During  these  thousands  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  years,  the 
nervous  mechanism  of  the  human 
species  has  gradually  been  fashioned 
to  do  easily  what  has  needed  to  be 
done  so  many  times.  So  that  a  child 
is  born  ^viih  ready  made  tendencies 
to  act  in  certain  ways.  If  these  wa3-s 
are  simple,  direct  and  definite,  and 
little  under  control,  we  call  them  re- 
flex actions.  To  illustrate,  if  one 
sees  a  missile  coming  straight  for  his 
head;  he  will  inevitably  dodg'e;  the 
sight  of  something"  terrible  makes 
one's  flesh  creep  and  his  face  g-o 
pale;  the  vision  of  a  bountiful  dinner 
makes  a  hungry  man's  mouth  water, 
and  the  like.  If  these  tendencies  to 
act  are  more  complex  and  "each  part 
of  the  complex  series  finds  its  mean- 
ing and  value  for  the  organism  not 
in  itself  but  as  a  part  ot  a  series" 
they  are  called  instincts.  Instincts 
differ  from  reflex  actions  in  being- 
more  complex,  more  g'eneral,  more 
variable  in  results,  and  more  under 
control.  Thus  birds  fly  southward 
instinctively  when  winter  approaches. 
The  tendency  of  foxes  to  burrow,  of 
a  kitten  to  chase  a  moving"  object,  of 
a  dog-  to  follow  his  master,  may  justly 
be  called  instincts.  If  tendencies  to 
act  are  inward  urging"s  to  act  in  some 
way,  but  not  in  any  particular  way, 
pyschologists  call  such  tendencies 
impulses.    Impulses  call  for  action, 
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but  are  not  so  insistent  as  to  what 
particular  kind  of  action,  as  are 
instincts.  We  see  a  child  crying  in 
the  street,  for  example,  and  we  are 
seized  with  the  impulse  to  help  him, 
but  just  how  we  shall  go  at  the  help- 
ing- process  depends  upon  a  number 
of  circumstances,  such  as  the  age  of 
the  child,  whether  the  child  is  a  boy 
or  a  girl,  whether  the  crying  is  due 
to  a  fall  or  a  fight,  or  fear,  etc. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  auto- 
matic actions,  reflex  actions,  instincts 
and  impulses  shade  one  into  the  other; 
there  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines  of 
separation. 

Several  exceedingly  important 
points  should  be  noted  in  this  con- 
nection. First  in  importance  is  the 
fact  of  the  plasticity  of  the  nervous 
mechanism,  particularly  of  the  brain, 
during  the  period  of  infancy.  Just 
so  far  as  these  tendencies  to  act  are 
indefinite  they  are  due  to  plasticity 
and  hence  are  educable.  To  illus- 
trate: suppose  one  has  an  impulse  to 
act,  let  us  say,  while  yet  his  brain  is 
plastic,  while  as  yet  there  are  no  well- 
worn  paths  for  the  discharge  of  this 
impulse.  The  discharge,  or  outgoing 
expression  of  this  impulse,  may  take 
place  in  any  one  of  twenty  different 
ways.  The  young  man's  infatuation 
for  a  maiden,  for  example,  may  find 
expression  in  music  under  her  win- 
dow, or  writing  verses  in  praise  of 
her  charms,  or  in  great  attention  to 
business  in  order  that  he  may  earn 
enough  to  make  it  possible  to  set  up 
housekeeping,  or  in  moping  and  loss 
of  appetite  over  the  way  she  keeps 
him  guessing,  or  in  jealous  attacks 
upon  the  other  fellow,  etc.  Now  this 
indefiniteness  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  brain  is  still  plastic.  Plasticity 
is  greater  in  infancy  and  lessens 
rapidly  as  one  grows  older.  So  far 
as  I  can  now  recall  I  never  knew  a 
boy  to  come  out  of  college  a  very 
different  person,  in  the  general  make- 
up of  his  character,  from  what  he 
was  when  he  graduated  from  the  high 
school.  At  twenty,  much  of  one's 
plasticity  is  gone;  at  thirty,  one  is 
pretty  nearly  what  he  will  be  through 
life;  not  that  one's  attainments  have 
reached  a  maximum  (this  may  not  be 


true  for  forty  years  yet)  but  that 
one's  character  and  the  general 
trend  of  one's  efforts  are  fairly  well 
detertnined. 

Plasticity  goes  when  habit  comes. 
When  a  child  first  dresses  himself  it 
is  a  mere  matter  of  chance  which  shoe 
he  puts  on  first:  but  having  once  put 
on  the  left  shoe  first,  he  is  more  like- 
ly to  follow  this  ot^der  the  second 
time  and  then  the  third.  Finally  the 
habit  is  fixed,  then  he  forgets  all 
about  what  order  he  follows  and 
thinks  of  something  else  during  the 
process  of  putting  on  his  shoes.  This 
illustrates  not  only  how  habits  are 
formed,  but  how  habit  helps.  What- 
ever is  cared  for  by  habit  does  not 
have  to  be  weighed  and  considered 
by  the  judgment  and  the  feelings, 
hence  habit  saves  much  time  and 
energy  and  nervous  force.  College 
professors,  if  we  may  believe  a  small 
part  of  what  we  hear,  are  notoriously 
absent-minded.  That  is,  in  the 
ordinary  matters  of  life,  their  higher 
brain  centers  are  not  concerned; 
habit  looks  out  for  all  such  trifling- 
affairs.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  great  scholarship  that 
the  higher  centers  be  unmolested,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  in  their  scholarly 
concerens  and  pursuits,  while  to 
habit  is  left  all  every  day  matters. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  point  to  note 
about  the  child  w^e  are  considering: 
his  brain  has  a  large  percentage  of 
plasticity  which  will  grow  less  and 
less  as  habits  are  formed.  Habits  of 
some  kind  are  inevitable,  they  are 
bound  to  be  formed;  and  they  maybe 
a  wonderful  help  in  saving  energy, 
in  rendering  one  skillful  and  efficient. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  quote  from 
James:  "The  hell  to  be  endured  here- 
after, of  which  theology  tells,  is  no 
more  than  the  hell  we  make  for  our- 
selves in  this  world  by  habitually 
fashioning  our  characters  in  the  wrong 
way. ' ' 

All  those  groups  of  tendencies 
which  we  classify  under  such  general 
titles  as  fear,  love,  curiosity  emula- 
tion, pugnacity,  pride,  desire  for 
ownership,  rehgious  impulses,  social 
impulses,  are  a  legacy  from  the  ages 
gone,  and  indicate  the  slow  progress 
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of  human  evolution.  Whatever  a 
child  may  be  when  he  is  born  that 
he  is  because  of  his  inheritance.  But 
beginning*  with  his  birth,  environ- 
ment and  his  reaction  to  his  environ- 
ment begin  to  mold  and  fashion  him. 

Next  to  a  child's  plasticity,  and  his 
race  inheritance  in  the  form  of  tend- 
encies to  act  in  certain  ways,  perhaps 
the  most  important  characteristic  for 
us  to  note  is  the  fact  that  a  child 
recapitulates  the  history  of  the  race. 
The  child  passes  through  stages  of 
growth  corresponding  to  the  progress 
of  humanity. 

When  a  child  creeps,  he  harks  back 
to  the  time  when  our  primeval 
ancestors  used  their  hands  in  locomo- 
tion. There  comes  a  time  in  a  child's 
life  when  he  has  a  craving  to 
climb  trees  and  this  reminds  us  that 
primitive  men  were  tree-dwellers. 
What  is  baseball  but  an  echo  of  the 
time  when  to  be  skillful  in  hurling 
stones  at  one's  enemy,  or  in  batting 
him  over  the  head  and  running  to 
cover,  may  have  been,  and  often 
probably  was,  the  price  of  life  itself. 
The  love  affairs  of  boys  and  girls  in 
their  early  teens  remind  us  that  at 
such  an  early  age  our  ancestors,  at 
one  epoch,  were  in  the  habit  of  leav- 
ing the  parental  roof  and  setting  up 
housekeeping  for  themselves.  Boys 
and  girls  pass  through  the  hunting- 
fishing,  pastoral,  and  agricultural 
stages  just  as  surely  as  did  the 
human  race  before  them. 

But  we  must  not  hope  for  any  close 
parallelism  here,  for  the  environment 
in  which  a  child  lives  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  environment  of 
primitive  man. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the 
stages  of  growth  through  which  a 
child  passes  must  be  considered  by 
every  teacher  and  physician.  What 
I  have  outlined  here  is  at  least  suf- 
ficient to  keep  us  from  some  errors 
of  judgment.  When  a  boy,  dressed 
in  his  best  Sunday  clothes,  climbs  a 
tree  to  the  disgust  of  his  fond  par- 
ents, or  when  he  comes  to  regard  all 
life  as  stale  and  unprofitable  except 
as  it  contributes  opportunity  to  go 
hunting  and  fishing, —even  just  a 
little  of  the  theory  of  recapitulation 


should  keep  us  from  being  such  fools 
as  to  charge  these  boyish  tendencies 
to  the  account  of  original  sin,  or  to 
lay  the  blame  on  the  long-suffering 
shoulders  of  poor  old  Adam. 

Except  in  the  most  general  terms 
we  have  made  no  reference  to  the 
intricate  mechanism  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  it  is  necessary  as  well  as 
important  now  to  note  in  barest  out- 
line the  method  by  which  this  system 
functions.  There  are  different  nerve 
cells  and  fibres  by  means  of  which 
stimuli  of  all  kinds  reach  the  nerve 
centers  in  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
brain.  From  the  moment  of  a  child's 
birth,  the  seeing,  feeling,  tasting, 
touching  and  hearing  nerves  begin  to 
pour  into  the  lower  and  higher  cen- 
ters all  kinds  of  stimuli,  and  each 
incoming  stimulus  has  a  tendency 
when  it  reaches  its  destination  to  be 
switched  over  onto  the  outgoing  or 
efferent  nerves  whose  function  it  is 
to  cause  motor  expression.  So  we 
have  this  general  law,  ''no  impres- 
sion without  expression."  It  is 
natural  and  right  for  an  impression 
to  result  in  expression.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  not  necessary 
for  an  impression  to  report  to  the 
judgment-seat  of  consciousness  there 
to  be  weighed  in  the  balances,  and 
await  a  conscious  decision  by  the 
self,  before  the  impulse  discharges 
into  some  form  of  activity;  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  whole  scheme  of 
nerve  structure  for  every  impulse  to 
pass  inward  to  the  centre,  then  out- 
ward to  the  motor  mechanism  and  so 
result  in  modifid  behavior.  When, 
however,  there  are  impulses  having 
contradictory  tendencies,  then  con- 
sciousness must  intervene.  The 
switchboard  connecting  incoming 
and  outgoing  currents  is  always  set 
in  some  fashion,  perhaps  the  incom- 
ing currents  may  oppose  one  another 
and  consciousness  inerfere  to 
ground  one  impulse  and  switch  the 
other  onto  the  mechanism  of  motor 
activity.  Those  physiologists,  who 
claim  that  the  brain  and  conscious- 
ness extist  solely  to  assist  us  in  act- 
ing, have  much  the  best  of  the 
argument  from  the  i:)oint  of  view  of 
physiological    phychology.  What 
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would  be  the  use  of  having-  a  brain 
or  a  mind  if  we  could  always  act 
wisely  without  its  assistance? 

Sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  feel- 
ings, emotions,  memories,  reflections, 
determinations,  are  movingf,  chang- 
ing-, mixing-,  waxing,  waning  with 
kaleidoscopic  variability  in  our 
consciousness;  and  over  and  through 
all  is  that  eternal  law,  "as  a  man 
thinketh  so  is  he":  for  the  stimulus 
that  g'ets  into  the  lime-light  of  our 
attention  is  the  stimulus  that  compells 
a  right  of  way  through  the  nerve 
centers  out  into  the  realm  of  activity. 

Yet  the  self  is  not  a  bundle  of 
faculties  but  a  unity.  Knowing, 
willing-,  and  feeling-  for  so  many  years 
thoug-ht  of  and  treated  as  distinct, 
are  only  three  varying-  modes  of 
expression;  they  are  all  phases  of  the 
one  self,  and  are  always  present  in 
varying-  degrees  in  consciousness. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  know  without 
willing  and  feeling-,  or  to  know  with- 
out knowing  and  willing",  or  to  will 
without  feeling  and  knowing,  as  it  is 
to  have  an  east  without  west,  an  up 
without  a  down,  or  a  train  of  cars 
without  a  rear  car.  That  the  self  is 
a  unity  is  a  proposition  that  has  come 
to  stay.  I  trust  I  have  said  enough 
to  convince  anyone  -  whether  he 
regards  a  child  poetically  as  a  new 
wave  on  the  sea  of  life,  or  satirically 
as  only  a  fresh  squall,  that  the  young- 
ster about  whom  we  have  been  talk- 
ing is  an  interesting-  and  complex 
little  animal,  to  say  the  least.  And 
in  view  of  facts  here  oiUlined,  how 
can  anyone  be  so  dense  as  to  suppose 
a  child's  head  to  be  a  little  tank  into 
which  teachers  and  pareiits  may 
pour  their  daily  thimbleful  of  useful 
information,  and  so  fulfil  the  edu- 
cative process? 

—  Osteopathic  Magazine,  April,  1916. 
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Moving  Pictures 

On  Saturday,  April  22  we  hied  to 
our  chapel  to  see  the  bi-weekly  mov- 
ing picture  show  and  also  to  the  audi- 
torium for  the  backward  children  on 
Sunday.  The  first  film  depicted  the 
testing  of  raw  and  cooked    eg-gs;  it 


was  educative.  The  other  films 
were  entitled.  The  "Mongoose" 
and  Pathe  "Weekly".  The  weekly 
showed  the  recent  events  of  the  world 
and  the  ravages  of  the  various  cities. 
We  were  interested  in  them. 

Frank  Bright,  Seventh  Grade, 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  6,  at 
8:00  the  teachers,  officers  and  pupils 
of  the  deaf  department  were  seated 
in  our  chapel  and  enjoyed  three  reels 
of  film.  They  were,  "Back  in  Old 
La  France,"  "Pathe  Weekly"  and 
"Pete." 

"Back  in  Old  La  France"  was 
beautiful.  It  was  painted  according 
to  nature's  colors.  It  depicted  the 
ruins  left  by  the  German  artillery 
and  the  burial  of  those  who  bravely 
fell  in  battle. 

The  Pathe  Weekly"  had  manv 
interesting  occurences,  concluding 
with  a  political  cartoon  of  1916.  This 
was  real  funny  and  it  gfave  us  an  idea 
of  the  politicians  and  their  planks. 

"Pete"  was  a  comic  reel.    It  made 
us  laugh  heartily. 
— Archie  Randles,  Seventh  Grade. 

Baseball  Game 

Our  team  of  deaf  boys  and  our 
opposing  team  of  the  high  school 
hearing  boys  set  out  to  play  the 
initial  g-ame  of  the  season  at  3:30 
p.  m.  on  our  diamand,  April  29. 
We  were  onlookers  and  rooted  for  our 
side.  The  town  people  also  attended. 
Mr.  Ben  Wahle,  Jr.  acted  as  umpire 
of  the  g-ame. 

In  the  fifth  inning  it  came  out 
that  our  side  won  the  game  by  the 
score  of  10  to  2.  The  game  was 
called  off  at  the  end  of  five  innings 
because  of  indifferent  weather.  After 
the  game,  we  dispersed  with  jumps 
and  excited  expressions  on  our  prizes 
because  of  our  victory.  Our  team 
this  year  consists  of  Bright,  - 
Edens,  3b;  Brown,  2b;  Chasse, 
Patrick,  rf;  Goldizen,  c;  Crisp,  If; 
Captain  Preston,  lb.  and  Altop,  p. 

Bert  Castellano.  Seventh  Grade. 


Boulder  Day 

Mr.  Menzemer  wrote  a  note.  He 
put  it  on  the  bulletin  board.  The 
teachers  noticed  it.  They  had  a  nice 
holiday  on  Boulder  Da  V  on  Wednes- 
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day  April  26,  1916. 

Mr.  Low  made  three  sets  of  flag-s, 
red,  blue  and  yellow.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Low  and  Mr.  Thompson  were  cap- 
tains. They  drew  lots  to  see  who 
should  take  the  blue,  red  and  yellow 
flags.  Mr.  Kemp  took  the  blue  flag-. 
Mr.  Low  took  the  red  flag-.  Mr. 
Thompson  took  the  yellow  flag.  Then 
they  chose  sides.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
the  first  to  choose.  Mr.  Kemp  was 
second,  and  Mr.  Low  was  third. 

Then  Mr.  Kemp  went  to  the  girls' 
side  over  near  the  fence.  Mr.  Low 
went  near  the  road.  Mr.  Thompson 
went  near  Mr.  Low's  place. 

They  began  to  work  at  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.  Mr.  Menzemer  gave  the 
signal  to  begin  work.  We  worked 
very  fast.  Glenn  Preston  dug-  up 
some  stones  with  a  pick.  I  carried 
pailfuls  of  stones.  Glenn  pushed 
wheelbarrowfuls  of  rock  to  the  large 
piles.  He  was  tired.  He  took  turns 
with  Frank  Bright. 

Julia  Cole  and  I  piled  some  stones 
into  a  sack  but  we  looked  at  the  sack 
and  found  a  hole  and  the  stones  came 
out  from  the  hole.  We  laughed. 
We  had  a  good  joke. 

Rufus  Edens  was  on  Mr.  Low's 
side  but  he  turned  traitor  to  help  Mr. 
Thompson. 

At  11:30  o'clock.  Mr.  Menzemer 
gave  the  signal  to  stop  woi-k.  Then 
we  measured  the  rocks.  The  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Low;  the 
second  by  Mr.  Thompson;  and  the 
third  by  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Low  go: 
five  pounds  of  candy;  Mr.  Thompson, 
three,   and  Mr.  Kemp,  one. 

Mr.  Low  made  fun  of  Rufus  because 
he  lost  the  first  prize.  Ruius  said 
that  he  didn't  care.  He  did  not  get 
sad.  He  is  still  smiling.  Then  we 
were  very  thirsty  to  drink  water.  We 
drank  two  or  three  cupfuls  of  water. 

We  had  a  picnic  dinner  on  the  ranch 
near  the  river.  We  ate  some  wieners 
pickles,  peanutbutter,  cheese  and 
minced  meat  sandwiches,  cookies, 
oranges  and  apples.  We  \\(dre  satis- 
fied. Mr.  Menzemer  told  the  boys  to 
pick  up  the  papers  and  put  them  into 
the  fire. 

Then  we  all  teased  each  other. 
Some  girls  switched  Mr.  TenEyck. 
He  said  "ouch".  It  was  very  hot. 
He  ran  and    followed   a    girl  and 


switched  her  too.  They  swiped  our 
caps  and  hats.  Then  we  went  home 
at  3:30  o'clock. 

After  supper  we  put  on  our  best 
clothes  to  go  to  a  dance.  We  danced 
until  9:00  o'clock.  Mr.  Low,  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Kemp  distributed 
the  prize  candy  to  us. 

Mr.  Menzemer  told  us  that  we  had 
picked  up  about  29  wagon  loads  of 
stones.  We  cheered  Mr.  Menzemer. 
We  made  about  $  40.  We  were  very 
tired.  We  thanked  Mr.  Menzemer, 
Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr. 
Thompson  very  much.  We  had  a 
great  time. — A.  Crisv,  fourth  ^o^rade. 

Birthday  Party 

We  assembled  in  Mrs.  Low's  sew- 
ing room  Saturday  night.  May  6  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  r.f  Archie  Randies,  known 
as  the  "Kaiser."  The  party  was 
held  from  6:35  to  8:50.  We  chatted 
for  a  while  and  then  Mr.  Low  sug- 
gested that  we  take  sides  with  the 
Germans  or  the  Allies  according  to 
our  nationalities  and  fight  out  the 
war  bv  removing-  peanuts  from  a 
bowl  with  a  hatpin.  The  Kaiser  and 
Otta  Novegoski,  the  "Russian  Bear," 
were  first  rivals;  the  latter  pounded 
him.  President  Menzemer  who  took 
sides  with  the  Kaiser  beat  the  number 
of  the  fair  sex  who  favored  the 
"Russian  Bear."  We  took  turns 
after  this  and  the  total  score  came  out 
in  favor  of  the  Germans. 

The  refreshments  of  punch,  choco- 
late cake  made  by  the  Kaiser's  folks 
and  ice  cream  bought  by  the  pupils 
who  were  invited,  were  served  and 
they  were  delicious. 

We  wished  the  Kaiser  many  returns 
and  thanked  him  for   his  kindness. 

The  officers  and  pupils  invited  were: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp,  their  baby, 
Montana  Kemp,  Julia  Cole,  Effie 
Olson,  Mary  McCoy,  Rosetta  Nelson, 
Gertrude  Zywert,  Otta  Novegoski, 
Glenn  Preston'  Frank  Bright, 
Clarence  Altop,  Edmund  Chasse, 
Arthur  O'Donnell  and  Archie 
Randies.  The  party  gave  us  all  a 
good  time.  We  then  went  to  the  chap- 
el to  see  the  movies. 
—  Frank  D.  Bright,  seventh  ,^}'ade. 
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Keep  Smiling 


It  things  don't  go  to  suit  you, 
It's  no  use  to  whine  and  pout, 

For  you  will  find  that  while  you  worry 
That  your  courage  oozes  out. 

Buckle  up  your  belt  the  tighter. 
If  with  stones  your  path  is  set; 

Put  a  smile  upon  your  features- 
Say  that  you're  not  conquered  yet. 

For  all  things  will  seem  much  brighter. 
And  the  road  not  near  so  rough, 

If  you  show  you  have  the  spirit- 
Show  you're  made  of  the  right  stuff. 

For  this  old  world  loves  a  fighter, 
One  that  does  not  fume  or  fret, 

But  one  who  smiles  and  keeps  a  smilin' 
As  he  says  "Not  conquered  yet." 

Perseverence  wins  the  battle, 
If  you  only  have  the  pluck 

To  keep  fighting,  pushing,  shoving— 
Do  not  stop  and  blame  your  luck; 

When  the  outlook  seems  the  darke.st. 
When  Hope's  star  begins  to  set. 

Make  your  smile  a  little  broader- 
Say  that  you're  not  conquered  yet. 

Though  your  load  may  be  more  irksome, 

'  If  you'll  only  stand  the  test 

You  will  yet  be  crowned  the  victor, 
If  you'll  only  do  your  best. 

Do  not  then  become  discouraged. 

Say  that  life  is  not  worth  while- 
It  will  seem  a  whole  lot  better 
If  you'll  always  wear  a  smile. 


Teachers'  Meeting 

The  last  regxilar  teachers'  meeting- 
of  the  year  was  held  with  President 
Menzemer  in  the  chair  on  April  18. 
President  Menzemer  was  the  leader 
for  the  evening".  His  topic  was  the 
''Structure  and  Function  of  Subject 
Matter,"  covering  chapters  III  to  VI 
inclusive  of  "Methods  of  Teaching-" 
by  W.  W.  Charters. 

President  Menzemer  handled  the 
subject  well,  bring-ing  in  pointed 
illustrations  from  our  everyday  work 
that  bore  out  the  suggestions  of  the 
texts. 

The  meeting-  closed  with  toothsome 
refreshments  served  by  Mrs.  Men- 


zemer. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  teach- 
ers thoroug-hout  the  year  has  been 
profitable  and  helpful.  It  has  shown 
us  that  we  have  many  problems  in 
common,  and  suggestions  have  fre- 
quently been  gleaned  from  the  ex- 
p  eriences  of  others. 

The  informality  and  freedom  of  dis- 
cussions, the  thoughtfulness  of  Mrs. 
Menzemer  in  serving  refreshments 
at  the  end  of  the  hour  and  the  social 
visit  afterwards  have  added  no  little 
tint  of  pleasure  to  the  convocations, 
and  deprived  them  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  features  of  cut  and  dried  teach- 
ers' meeting.  T. 


W.  C.  Bryant  Literary  Society 

Minutes  for  Apr.  15,  1916. 
The  W.  C.  Bryant  held  its  regular 
meeting  April   15,   1916.    Roll  was 

called  and  every  member  responded 
with  a  suitable  quotation.  Minutes 
for  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  stood  approved.  The  following 
program  was  then  rendered:  Violin 
solo.  May  Roobol;  recitation.  Mer- 
man Spoelder;  vocal  solo,  Cora  Rus- 
ten;  piano  solo,  David  Knox;  recitat- 
tion,  Clyde  Troutman.  The  critic 
then  handed  in  a  favorable  report. 
As  there  wasn't  any  business  to  come 
before  the  society,  it  adjourned  until 
May  6,  1916. 

Minutes  for  May  6,  1916 
The  W.  C.  Bryant  held  its  regular 
meeting  May  6,  1916.  The  roll  was 
called  and  all  responded  with 
quotations.  Minutes  for  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  stood 
approved.  Then  the  following 
progTam  was  rendered:  Piano  solo, 
Sam  Shaver;  recitation,  vSophia 
Oppel;  vocal  solo,  Marguerite  Carney; 
recitation,  Darrel  Roobol;  piano  solo, 
Harley  Knox.  The  critic  reported 
favorably.  As  there  w^as  no  further 
business  the  society  adjourned  until 
May  20,  1916. 

— David  Knox,  Sec'y. 
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Local  News 

Darrel  Roobol  and  Marguerite  Carney,  Reporters 

Matoon  Old  Horse  likes  g-ymnasium 
work  and  he  works  hard. 

Clyde  Troutman  now  has  an  Under- 
wood typewriter  of  his  own. 

David  and  Harley  Knox  hope  to 
spend  their  vacation  in  Helena. 

Harold  Ferg-uson  received  a  number 
of  Easter  cards  from  his  mother. 

Fay  Knox  got  a  basket  of  Easter 
egg-s  from  her  mother.  She  enjoyed 
them  very  much. 

Hugh  Shields  received  a  nest  of 
little  Easter  eggs  and  four  big  candy 
eggs  from  home. 

Darrel  Roobol  worked  hard  Boulder 
Day,  he  was  one  of  the  crew  that  won 
second  prize. 

George  Ellis,  Harold  Agfge  and 
Ernest  Watt  were  quite  proud  to  go 
up  to  the  dentist's. 

Herman  Spoelder  has  finished  ca- 
ning his  third  chair.  He  is  getting  to 
be  an  expert  chair  caner. 

Violet  Roobol  and  Birdella  Ellis 
are  working  hard  for  the  "Gym" 
exhibit.    They  practice  every  flay. 

Cora  Rust  en  looked  tor  an  Easter 
package  but  it  did  not  come.  Her 
sister  sent  it  but  it  hasn't  reached  here. 

Marguerite  Carney  It  ad  a  nice  trip 
down  the  A'^alley  Easter  Sunday. 
She  went  down  with  the  choir  to  sing- 
in  church. 

Clyde  Troutman  and  David  Knox 
played  for  a  dance  and  the  jNiinstrel 
vShow  this  month.  They  like  to  play 
for  dances. 

May    Roobol  got 
badly    burned  with 
Boulder   day.  Next 
wear  long  sleeves. 

Sam  Shaver  is  in  a  hurry  to  get  home 
and  see  his  new  little  broiher  that 
he  has  never  seen.  The  baby  is 
three  months  old. 

vSophia  Oppel  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  from  her  brother  that  her  sister 
Marie  had  to  have  another  operation . 
She  ho'f.es  to  hear  soon  that  she  is 
better. 


her  arms  very 
the  sun  on 
time    she  will 


The  superini-endent  at  Halifax,  is 
doing  his  best  to  make  the  coming 
convention  a  success.  E\^en  now  he 
is  planning  for  the  accommodation  of 
all  his  guests  and  is  trying  to  arrange 
everything  so  that  all   will   be  most 


comfortable  and  at  ease. 

We  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
this  convention,  hoping  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  uniform  type  will  be  settled 
once  and  for  all.  It  seems  too  bad 
for  us  to  issue  books  which  cost  so 
much,  in  two  or  three  different  sys- 
tems, when  one  might  be  made  to 
serve.  M. 


Arbor  Day 

On  account  of  the  inclement  w^eath- 
er  Arbor  Day  was  observed  on  the 
10th  of  May."^ 

The  following  program  was  given 
in  the  chapel  at  eleven  o'clock: 
Reading— "Why  we  have  Arbor  Day" 
Miss  Haugan;  signed  by  Miss  George 
Song— "Arbor  Day" 

Marguerite  Carney;  signed  by  JuHa  Cole 
Recitation 

Elsie  Davies,  Fred  Patrick,  Olive  Gold- 
izen  and  George  Driaville 
America 

Julia  Cole,  Gertrude  Zywert,  Mary 
Coy,  Effie  Olson,   Rosetla  Nelson 
Marguerite  Ross;  sung  by  the  Blind 
After  the  program  the  school 
paired  to  the  lawn  and  a  syringa 
bush  was  planted  by  each  of  the  two 
departments.    The  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing was  observed  as  a  holiday.   J.  C. 

April  Honor  Roll 


Mc- 
and 

re- 


Department 

Asrge,  Harold 
Carney,  Margfuerite 
Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis,  George 
Fergfuson,  Harold 
Knox,  David 
Knox,  Harley 
Knox,  Fay 
Old  Horse,  Matoon 
Oppel,  Sophia 

Department 

Altop,  Clarence 
Bisjf  Spring-,  Tom 
Blackman,  Thelma 
131adow  Lena 
Bright,  Frank 
Brown,  William 
Bubnash.  Mary 
lUidech,  vSophia 
Chasse,  Edmund 
Chrisman,  Lubi 
Cole.  Julia 
Davie«^,  Elsie 
Dengel,  Beulah 
Drinville,  George 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Haynie,  Agnes 
Jackson,  Richard 
Jones,  Jessie 
Kebsohull,  Edwin 
McCoy,  Mary 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Mattson,  Lily 

Children  whose  deportment  has  not 
fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  ot  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 


for  the  Blind 

Roobol.  Darrel 
Roobol,  May 
Roobol,  Violet 
Rusten,  Cora 
Shaver,  Sam 
Shields,  Hugh 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Troutman,  Clyde 
Watt,  Ernest 

for  the  Deaf 

Molin,  Carl 
Nagel,  John 
Nelson,  Rosetta 
Nickerson,  Fay 
Novegoski,  Otta 
O'Donnell.  Arthur 
Olson,  EtFie 
Patrick,  Chester 
Patrick,  Fred 
Patrick,  Henry 
Preston,  Glenn 
Ross,  Marguerite 
vSimms,  McKinley 
Spaur,  Blanche 
Trask,  Roberta 
Twiss,  Earl 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Yaeger,  Mae 
Yaeger,  William 
Young,  Fern 
Zywert,  Gertrada 
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Since  there  will  be  but  one  issue 
of  the  "Leader"  after  this  one,  dur- 
ing the  present  school  year,  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  announcing-  the 
closing  of  school.  The  first  of  the 
final  Exercises  the  play  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Backward  department, 
will  be  given  on  the  evening  of  June 
9th,  the  Baccalaureate  Exercises  on 
vSunday  morning,  the  11th,  the  Mu- 
scial  on  Monday  evening,  the  12th. 
Commencement  Exercises,  Tuesday 
evening,  the  13th,  and  on  Wednesday 
morning,  June  14th,  those  pupils 
gfoing  north,  northwest  and  northeast, 
will  leave  Boulder  at  9:30  A.  M., 
and  at  2:48  P.  M.  those  going  south, 
southeast  and  southwest  will  leave; 
each  party  being  under  the  care  of  an 
officeras  far  as  Helena  or  Butte. 

Any  change  of  address  should  be 
reported  promptly,  so  there  may  be 
no  mistake  in  sending  the  children 
home. 

Kindly  send  mone}^  for  their  trav- 
elling expenses  early.  Any  money 
which  is  not  needed  wull  be  returned 
by  the  child.  M, 

.  -«H8^»~  

On  Monday,  May  8th,  1916,  Mrs. 
Lenore  Wierick  of  Butte,  and  Rev. 
James  F.  McNamee,  of  Helena, 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Reform  made  us  an  official 
visit. 

After     inspecting     the  place, 


thoroughly,  they  left  us,  expressing 
themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the 
institution. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  two  people 
who  are  so  pleasant  to  meet  and  who 
understand  so  well  such  work  as  we 
are  trying-  to  do.  M. 


The  National  Geographic 

Like  the  coming  of  an  ever 
welcome  friend  the  ''National  Geo- 
grai)hic'  drops  in  upon  us  once  a 
month  and  causes  a  feeling-  of 
unalloyed  pleasure.  W  h  at  e  v  e  r 
we're  doing-  when  the  "Geographic" 
comes  in  we  stop  and  roam  with  it 
for  a  while  in  its  delightful  travels. 
The  children  are  just  as  much 
interested  in  its  illustrations  and 
text  as  we  are,  and  look  forward 
wdth  expectancy  to  its  monthly 
arrival. 

The  "Geographic"  is  without 
doubt  the  most  pictureque  magazine 
published.  Each  illustration  is 
clear  cut,  and  depicts  the  wonders  of 
man  and  nature  with  enhanced 
beauty. 

It  has  occured  to  us  that  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  to  give  the 
"Geographic"  a  place  in  our  curricu- 
lum, not  as  a  supplementary  but  as  a 
principal  text.  The  subject  matter 
would  be  ever  nevv,  and  the 
numerous  illustrations  would  convey 
to  the  mind  of  the  child  a  more 
lasting  impression  than  even  our 
most  embellished  texts.  Instead  of 
taking  up  a  primary,  intermediate 
and  advanced  geography  texts,  why 
not  eliminate  the  primary  and 
advanced  and  use  as  texts  in 
geography  the  intermediate  text  and 
the  "National  Geographic"?  T. 


Clean  Up!    Ciean  Up! 

The  Montana  State  Board  oc 
Health  has  just  issued  a  special 
bulletin  urging  towns  and  cities  to 
have  clean  up  days.  The  bu  lie  Lin 
makes  special  war  on  the  household 
pest— the  fly,  and  from  its  pages  we 
have  lifted  a  poem  by  Will  Aiken 
entitled  "Meditations  on  an  Old 
Story"  The  poem  appears  on  the 
first  cover  pag-e  of  this  issue  and 
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is  well  worth  perusal. 

The  truths  of  the  bulletin  are 
boug-ht  home  by  forceful  cartoons, 
and  an  illustration  of  a  clean  alley. 
The  bulletin  makes  very  practical 
sug-o-estions  as  to  conducting-  a  clean 
up  campaign,  and  supports  the  state- 
ments made  by  convincing  statistics. 

The  little  booklet  should  do  much 
to  stimulate  an  interest  in  cleaning- 
up  the  towns  and  premises  throug-h- 
out  the  state,  and  if  the  sug-g'estions 
are  carried  out  the  result  cannot  help 
but  be  a  cleaner,  healthier  and  more 
beautiful  state.  T. 


President  Menzemer,  Miss  Lovell 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  moton  d 
to  Helena,  Friday  evening-,  April  21 
to  hear  Dr.  P.P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Dr.  Claxton  delieved  a  very  able 
lecture  on  education  at  the  auditori- 
um, So  interesting-  was  his  talk  that 
the  hour  and  a  quarter  of  his  discourse 
seemed  but  a  few  minutes. 

Dr.  Claxton  said  that  Montana  has 
more  wealth  per  capita  for  each  child 
in  school  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  He  advocated  teachers 
accompanying-  their  classes  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  not  teaching-  ahvays 
the  same  g-rade;  having- farms  of  from 
10  to  50  acres  in  connection  with  each 
school;  teachers  all  living  in  a  house 
together  owned  by  the  school  and 
supervised  by  the  principal  and  his 
wife;  and  the  election  of  teachers  not 
yearly  but  for  life  or  during  good 
behavior. 

The  i)arty  arrived  in  Bonkler  shortly 
after  one  a.m.  Mr.  Monis  also  ^it- 
tended  the  lecture,  but  he  wentin  on 
the  train  to  spenci  the  week-end.  T. 


Easter 

Saturday  afternoon,  April  22,  Miss 
Lillard's  class  and  some  of  the  blind 
boys  and  girls  were  excited  to  hunt 
for  eggs  and  Easter  egg  candy. 
Miss  Lillard  hid  the  eggs  in  the  front 
yard.  The  children  enjoyed  the  egg- 
bunt  and  thanked  Miss  "Lillard  for 
her  kindness. 

On  Easter  Sunday  morning,  we 
wished  each  other  "Happv  Easter 
greetings."    When  we  breakfasted, 


we  found  two  pretty  colored  eggs  on 
our  tables  at  each  place,  thanks  to  the 
thoughtfulness  of  Mesdames  Keith 
and  Murray  and  Miss  Dean.  At 
nine  o'clock  we  went  up  to  the  chapel 
for  Sunday  School,  and  then  the 
fifth,  seventh  and  kindergarten 
grades  and  one  of  the  high  school 
pupils  and  an  eighth  grade  girl 
practiced  songs  for  Easter. 

At  noon  we  had  a  splendid  menu. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  half  past  two 
we  attended  chapel. 

The  program  was: 

Hymn: 
Come  Ye  Faithful 

Sung:  by  the  bhnd;   sigfned  by  William  Holtz, 

Fern  Renberg:,   Georgfe  Drinville,   Otta  Nov- 

egoski,    Thys    Ferwerda,    Elsie  Davis,  Fred 

Patrick,  Olive  Goldizen. 
Payer: 

President  Menzemer 
Hymn: 
Love  Divine 

Sung:  by  the  blind;  sig:ned  by  Gertrude  Zywert, 

Frank  Brig:ht,  Archie  Randies. 
Scripture  Reading:: 

May  Roobol 
Hymn: 
Abide  with  Ale 

Marg:uerite  Carney 

Sig'ned  by  Mary  McCoy 
Acrostic: 
Easter 

Roberta  Trask,  Fern  Young-,  Bessie  McPherson, 
John  Nag:el,  Chester  Patrick,  Clarence  Wilson. 
Doxolog'y 
Sung:  by  the  blind 
Sig'ned  by  Julia  Cole 

The  numbers  were  all  pleasing, 
and  w^ere  rendered  expressively. 

The  chapel  was  prettily  decorated 
with  potted  plants,  palms,  Easter 
lilies  and  pink  moss.  The  tasty 
effect  was  arranged  by  Lenny  Brown, 
our  official  decorator.  Lenny  takes 
great  pride  in  getting  up  the  decora- 
tions, and  can  always  be  counted 
upon  to  arrange  a  pretty  rostrum. 

On  Easter  Monday,  we  had  holiday 
and  the  girls  played  tennis  all  morn- 
ing. They  had  a  splendid  time. 
The  deaf  boys  played  baseball  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  girls  attended  at 
the  grandstand. 

---Gertrude  Zywert,  seventh  grade. 


We  wish  to  thank  Supt.  H.  W. 
Rathert  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf,  for  a  neat  work  in  pamphlet 
form,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  diction- 
ary in  which  pupils  may  look  up  the 
words  and  phrases  which  occur  in 
their  industrial  work.  It  should  be 
of  great  help  and  coming  from  the 
shops  themselves  it  is  especially  valu- 
able. M. 
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Seeing  Your  Voice  in  a  Picture. 

By  Ival  McPeak. 
At  the  Milwaukee  School  for  the  Deaf, 
deaf  and  dumb  childreu  are  being  taught 
the  art  of  speech  with  the  aid  of  an  instru- 
ment called  the  tonoscope.  In  a  sense,  it 
takes  a  picture  of  the  voice,  and  thus  can 
be  also  used  to  help  persons  strike  the 
right  note  in  singing.  Professor  Carl  Sea- 
shore, a  noted  psychologist  in  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  is  the  inventor  of  this 
machine. 

We  know  that  every  spoken  syllable,  to 
speak  in  terms  of  music,  has  a  certain 
pitch  or  a  succession  of  different  pitches. 
Every  one  does  not  talk  in  the  same  key — 
there  are  high  and  low  voices  in  conversa- 
tion as  well  as  in  singing,  but  jnst  as  in 
music,  we  can  have  the  same  tune  in  many 
different  keys,  so  in  talking,  people  have 
about  the  same  "tune"  for  the  same  words 
under  the  same  conditions.  To  explain 
this,  let  us  suppose  one  man  talks  in  a  low 
key,  and  says  "What?"  as  if  he  were  sur- 
prised. He  may  start  to  say  the  words  at 
middle  C  and  "slide"  up  five  notes  to  G. 
Another  person  may  begin  on  a  higher 
note  with  the  same  word,  E,  for  instance. 
Then,  he  will  go  up  five  notes,  ending  on 
B. 

Now,  the  chief  trouble  with  a  deaf  and 
dumb  boy  who  has  been  taught  speech  by 
the  method  of  reading  the  lips,  throat, 
and  other  organs  of  speech,  is  that  he  can- 
not get  the  natural  pitch  of  the  voice.  The 
talk  does  not  seem  lifelike;  it  is  monoto- 
nous and  lifeless.  Those  who  hcive  heard 
Helen  Keller  speak,  know  how  devoid  of 
natural  pitch  her  voice  is. 

Since  the  tonoscope  records  the  exact 
pitch  of  the  voice,  it  can  tell  a  deaf  person 
whether  he  is  speaking  the  words  with  the 
same  "ups  and  downs"  in  his  voice  that 
one  hears  from  his  brother  with  two  good 
ears.  The  teacher  speaks  the  words  or 
syllable  into  the  machine;  the  pupil  notices 
the  curve  or  line  made  and  practices  say- 
ing the  word  until  he  can  produce  the  same 
diagram. 

This  curve  is  seen  on  a  revolving  cylin- 
der, of  which  only  a  small  rectangular  strip 
is  visible  to  the  operator.  If,  for  instance, 
the  note  C  is  struck,  an  upright  row  of 
dots  appears  across  this  strip.  If  the  voice 
slides  up  to  G,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word 
"Well?"  this  upright  row  of  dots  changes 
its  postion  for  every  note  sounded  in  going 
up  to  G.  This  makes  a  peculiar  wave  or 
curve  which  may  be  drawn  on  paper,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  picture.  When  the 
pupil  has  said  "Well?"  with  the  same 
tones  as  his  teacher's,  he  will  reproduce  the 
same  curve. 

Of  course,  we  say  the  same  words  differ- 
ently according  to  whether  we  are  speak- 
ing in  aneer  or  joy  or  sorrow.  The  deaf 
boys  and  girls  can  learn  from  the  method 
various  tones  which  people  use  under  all 
conditions  and  all  states  of  mind. 


For  singers,  "flatting"  and  "sharping." 
striking  a  note  too  low  or  too  high,  are 
sometimes  hard  to  overcome.  With  the 
tonoscope,  one  can  tell  whether  he  is  sing- 
ing the  correct  note.  The  instrument  has 
been  used  a  great  deal  for  testing  voices 
and  finding  out  whether  persons  have  real 
musical  ability. 

In  opening  up  a  new  world  of  accom- 
plishment for  ttie  deaf,  the  tonoscope  is  a 
fitting  companion  to  the  phonopticon,  a 
recent  invention  which  enables  a  blind 
person  to  read  print. 

—  The  Boy's  World. 


Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Mary  McCoy,  Reporter 

Fern  Renberg"  was  surprised  to  see 
her  mother  on  her  birthday  May  1 . 

Do  you  thitik  Elsie  Davies  likes  to 
have  us  call  her  "our  suffrao-ette"? 

May  Yeag'er  is  pleased  because 
she  gets  many  letters  and  cards  from 
her  home. 

Mary  Sayers  wishes  she  may  have 
many  splendid  times  with  Euie  Olson 
this  summer. 

Janie  Pearce  was  delighted  for  her 
mother  and  baby  sister  to  visit  her 
Sunday,  May  7. 

Lena  Bladow  enjoyed  helping  Mrs. 
Kemp  on  Easter  vSunday.  vShe  will 
get  some  money  for  it. 

Jessie  Jones  and  Agnes  Haynie 
are  exceedingly  busy  helping'  with 
the  work  all  the  time. 

Bessie  McPherson  hopes  she  will 
have  splendid  times  with  her  friends 
in  Butte  this  summer. 

Rosetta  Nelson  was  surprised  to 
get  her  pretty  graduation  clothing  so 
soon.    She  beat  us  all. 

Nora  Cashm^an  never  stops  washing 
her  clothes.  Will  she  be  a  famous 
washerwoman  some  day? 

Mary  McCoy  wants  to  know  what 
kind  of  a  new^  auto  they  have  at  home. 
Her  folks  won't  tell  her. 

Gertrude  Zywert  is  making  herself  a 
pretty  messaline  dress  to  wear  at 
the  gymnastic  exhibition. 

Blanche  Spaur  \vas  entertained 
by  some  friends  at  the  Hot  Springs 
and  soent  a  pleasant  afternoon. 

Otta  Novegoski  never  stops  talking" 
about  the  war  in  Russia  and  Ger- 
many.   Do  you  want  to  listen?  Go 
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and  ask  her  for  a  little  talk. 

Lubi  Chrisman  was  astonished  to 
hear  from  her  old  friend,  Jennie 
McCaug-han  who  is  at  home  now. 

Julia  Cole  is  g'oing-  to  take  her 
colleg-e  examination  the  last  of  May. 
We  think  she  will  have  to  scratch  her 
head.    Don't  you? 

Marg-uerite  Ross  received  a  pack- 
age containing  some  Easter  duds  to 
celebrate  and  went  to  Keller's  to 
have  her  picture  taken. 

Effie  Olson  is  very  proud  of  her 
new  navy  blue  summer  coat  which 
her  mother  ordered  from  the  Nation- 
al Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

Olive  Goidizen  was  afraid  of  the 
physical  congratulations  she  would 
receive  when  she  was  sweet  sixteen 
on  May  13.  Her  apprehensions  were 
justified. 

Packag-es  containing  sweet  meats 
and  things  to  wear  for  Easter  came  to 
Fern  Renberg,  Roberta  Trask, 
Thelma  Blackman,  Editli  Wilhelm, 
Effie  Olson,  Mary  Bubnash,  Marg- 
uerite Ross,  Lily  Mattson,  Emily 
Westbrook,  Annie  Pierce,  and  Bculah 
Dengel. 


Local  News  Frooi  the  Boys'  Side 

Henry  Patrick,  Reporter 

Baseball  is  ripening  enough  for 
picking. 

Joseph  Kirschbaum  has  stopped 
selling  "Grit." 

Amos  Crisp  received  news  that  his 
mother  moved. 

Edwin  Kebschull  will  herd  cattle 
next  summer. 

We  congratulated  McKinley  Sim- 
ms  for  his  birthday. 

Vere  Goidizen  smiles  because  he 
is  our  star  ca<:cher. 

Fred  Patrick  has  a  new  leather 
belt  bought  in  town. 

Richard  Jackson  has  a  new  pair  of 
shoes  bought  in  towm. 

Carl  Moline  was  pleased  to  have 
an  Easter  post  card  from  home. 

Tom  Big  Spring  has  a  new  hat 
and  pair  of  shoes  boug-ht  in  town. 

Edmund  Chasse  will  probably  stay 
here  all  summer  if  he  can  get  a  job. 

Frank  Bright  is  fond  of  reading 
the  papers  from  the  other  schools  for 


the  deaf. 

Clarence  Altop  acts  as  labratory 
assistant  and  sets  up  the  experiments 
in  physics. 

Guy  Waters  has  a  nice  well  de- 
served reputation  of  being  willing-  to 
run  errands. 

Earl  Twiss's  finger  hurt  in  the 
wood  working  machine  last  month 
is  pretty  well  now. 

Rufus  Edens  wasn't  feeling  his 
best  for  several  days  lately.  Wonder 
if  he  had  spring-  fever. 

George  Drinville  was  pleased  to 
receive  a  box  of  candy  and  two  dol- 
lars from  his  brother. 

"Billy"  and  Oliver  Burns  received 
a  picture  of  their  puppy  from  home. 
They  will  call  it  "Bud." 

Glenn  Preston  and  Lenny  Brown 
are  studying  hard  preparing  to  go  to 
Galladuet  College  next  autumn. 

Robert  Remington  is  quite  well 
satisfied  and  contented  here  now 
At  first  he   w^as  pretty  lonesome. 

Edwin  Seller  is  fond  of  "John 
Martin's  Book"  and  takes  out  a 
copy  each  time  the  library  is  open. 

Bert  Castellano  went  home  on 
Friday  preceding  Easter  and  returned 
on  Monday.  He  said  that  he  had  a 
nice  time. 

Henry  Patrick  sprained  his  right 
ankle  w^hen  w^e  played  a  ball  game 
with  the  hearing  boys  but  his  ankle 
is  well  again. 

The  little  boys  received  new  suits 
from  home  or  bought  them  in  town 
were  John  Nagel,  William  Yaeger, 
Fay  Nickerson,  Chester  Patrick, 
Clarence  Wilson,  Robert  Baumgarter, 
and  William  Holtz. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  had  pneumonia 
last  month  and  was  in  the  hospital 
for  alm.ost  two  weeks.  Upon  his 
recovery  he  went  home  for  a  ten  days 
rest  but  has  returned  to  finish  his 
studies  and  essay  before  school  is  out. 


Good  Advice 

"And  there's  one  thing,  my  boy,  I 
want  you  to  keep  in  mind." 
"Yes,  dad?" 

"Just  because  you  think  a  fellow 
doesn't  know  anything  doesn't  make 
him  a  fool."  —  T/?e  Farming  Business. 


r  DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN  j 


The  Teacher's  Personality 

As  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be,  and 
so  should  be,  the  teaching".  Method, 
so  essential  for  success  in  teaching, 
is  the  outcome  of  personality,  and, 
as  Cicero  said,  "That  best  becomes 
each  man  which  is  especially  his 
own."  This  is  one  phase  of  the 
g-eneral  problem  of  method  in  teach- 
ing-. 

A  second  all-important  considera- 
tion is  that  of  the  child  as  our  teach- 
er of  method.  If  the  teacher  is  the 
most  important  part  of  teaching-,  the 
child  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  lesson.  We  are  not  merely  teach- 
ing the  abstract  but  we  are  teaching 
the  child  the  abstract.  Here  we 
have,  so  to  speak,  the  two  poles  of 
the  magnet  in  the  personality  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  active  participation 
and  free  individual  expression  of  the 
children.  When  both  are  present 
the  lesson  will  attract.  We  take  a 
bar  of  steel  in  our  hand.  It  does 
not  attract.  Why?  Because  the 
particles  of  which  it  is  composed 
have  no  definite  polar  tendency:  they 
do  not  point,  as  we  say,  north  and 
south.  We  take  a  mass  of  good 
thoughts  and  call  them  a  lesson.  But 
they  do  not  attract.  Why?  Because 
they  have  no  definite  polar  tendency: 
they  do  not  run  in  straight  lines  from 
teacher  to  child  and  from  child  to 
teacher.  The  lesson  is  not  magnet- 
ized. Create  the  Doles — put  the 
teacher  and  the  children  personally 
and  co-operatively  into  the  lesson, 
and,  the  whole  thing  is  changed.  It 
is  now  a  magnet.    It  will  attract. 


Law  of  Love 

Is  life  desultory?  Is  it  just  one 
thing  after  another?  Or  is  there  a 
logic  in  events?  Do  things  happen 
to  us  by  some  prearranged  plan  of 
destiny?  Is  Bushuell's  phrase  a  true 
one  that  "Every  man's  life  is  a  plan 
of  God"?  Or  does  our  success  or 
failure  depend  upon  the  fall  of  the 
cards?  We  think  the  truth  about 
this  matter  is,  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Intelligence,  but,  also,  we  think  that 


its  reasons  and  processes  are  so  sub- 
tle that  we  can  only  guess  at  them 
here  and  there.  For  the  universe 
itself  is  but  a  mass  of  petrified 
thoughts:  every  stone  by  the  way 
side  is  crowded  with  laws,  every  gar- 
den weed  is  pregnant  with  purposes. 
But  when  we  think  that  our  creed  or 
system  or  theory  has  solved  the  rid- 
dle, we  are  mistaken.  We  have 
glimpsed  but  part  of  the  truth.  Now 
and  again  we  catch  a  partial  view  of 
the  shining  garments  of  the  infinite 
and  Divine  Intelligence,  but  no  man 
has  ever  seen  Its  face.  Still,  we  see 
enough  to  make  us  sure  that  under- 
neath all  things  and  events,  lie  certain 
grim,  accurate,  merciless,  scientific 
laws.  That  would  be  terrible  enough 
if  that  were  all.  But,  we  see  that 
below,  above  and  all  around  our  lives 
a  certain  warm  wise  Fatherhood.  By 
our  minds  we  perceive  that  we  are  in 
the  grip  of  cosmic  law:  by  our  hearts 
v/e  perceive  that  we  are  upon  the 
breast  of  cosmic  love.  Let  us  then 
be  not  afraid.  Says  Bailey,  in  his 
Festus,  "The  truth  of  truths  is  love." 


Local  News 

Peter  Peiro  and  Harvey  are  making 
mesh  laundry  bags. 

Jesse  Knox,  Ray  Mummert  and 
Charles  Jensen  are  making 
hammocks. 

Mrs  Sherrill  came  over  from  Butte 
Apr.  22,  bringing  with  her  an  Easter 
nest  for  Victor. 

Kate  Johns  received  three  aprons 
and  three  pairs  of  stockings  from 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Anaconda. 

Pearl  Hansen  spent  Sunday,  Apr. 
16  at  the  Boulder  Hot  Springs  with 
her  mother  and  grandmother. 

Fern  Mitchell    was   very   glad  to 
hear   from  her   mother   this  month. 
She  also  received  shoes  and  stockings  \ 
from  home. 

Kate  Johns  enjoyed  a  visit  from 
her  sister  Lillian  Onda  the  Apr.  23, 
24.  She  brought  Kate  some  fruit 
and  candy  from  Butte. 

Ernest  Ray  has  just  completed  a 
hooked  rug  in  cotton.    The  design  is 
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of  a  dog"  in  black  and  brown  with  a 
Belg-ian  blue  back-g:rotind. 

April  16,  May  Sullivan  enjoyed  a 
visit  from  her  mother  and  her  former 
teacher,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Anaconda. 
They  brought  her  two  large  boxes  of 
candy. 

Mrs.  Hughes  of  Butte  spent  Easter 
Sunday  with  her  little  daughter 
Madeline  Douglas. She  made  her  very 
happy  with  a  pretty  Easter  nest  of 
eggs  and  fuzzy  chickens  also  some 
pretty  new  dresses,  ribbons,  slippers 
and  stockings. 

Leo  West  received  a  box  of  candy 
from  home  for  his  birthday  Apr.  30. 

Tom  Bell  entertained  his  kinger- 
garten  friends  Apr.  28  in  honor  of  his 
thirteenth  birthday.  His  mother  sent 
a  lovely  box  of  goodies  from  home 
and  all  the  children  enjoyed  it  very 
much. 

The  children  of  the  department 
who  enjoyed  Easter  boxes  from  home 
were:  Emmalina  Knight,  vSopliia 
Vucassovich,  Gethel  Henion,  Christ- 
ena  Siegel,  Florence  Hart,  Liliah 
Mechler,  Anna  Kunkle,  Rav 
Mummert,  Tom  Bell,  Tom  Dolan, 
Leslie  Barker,  Vern  Stevens,  Werner 
Baumgartner,  Leo  West,  Arthur 
Lenhardt,  Harvey  Osborne,  Roy 
Cantrell. 

Bonlder  day,  Apr.  26  all  the 
children  worked  faithfully  on  the 
rock  piles.  When  the  signal  was 
given  to  stop  work  the  bo\  s'  pile 
measured  considerably  larger  than  the 
girls'  so  thev  w^ei-e  awarded  the  prize, 
a  five  pound  box  of  candy.  However, 
as  they  felt  that  they  had  the 
advantage  in  being  able  lo  pick 
larger  stones  than  the  girls,  the  treat 
was  shared  and  all  enjoyed  it  together 


Oh  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nook 

Either  in -doors,  or  out; 
With  the  grene  leaves  whisp'ring 
overhead. 
Or  the  streets  cryes  all  about, 
Where  I  may  reade  all  at  my  ease, 

Both  of  the  new  and  olde; 
For  a  jollie  goode  booke  whereon 
to  looke, 
Is  better  to  me  than  gokle. 

-—Old  English  Song. 


The  Mentally  Deficient 

Avery  readable  article — "Huge 
Tax  on  Nation  Inflicted  by  the 
Feeble  Minded"— -appears  in  the 
April  16  issue  of  ''Grit.''  The  arti- 
cle is  written  by  Alfred  W.  Greely, 
and  is  well  illustrated  by  pictures 
taken  at  the  Letchworth,  N.  Y.  colo- 
ny for  the  feeble  minded.  The  arti- 
cle quotes  from  authoritative  sources, 
and  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  a 
vital  question. 

From  the  article  we  excerpt  the 
following  salient  paragraphs. 

"If  we  do  not  want  to  become  a 
nation  with  an  enormous  population 
of  idiots,  imbeciles  and  morons,  bear- 
ing a  hopelessly  increasing  burden  of 
crime,  vice,  insanity,  pauperism  and 
vagrancy,  we  must  be  as  relentless 
as  nature  and  kill  out  the  w^eak,  vitiat- 
ing strain  of  feeble  mindedness  in 
our  race.  It  must  be  done  with  grim 
and  stern  thoroughness,  without  hys- 
teria or  maudlin  sentimentality,  just 
as  a  farmer  would  clean  out  a  vitiated 
and  diseased  stock  of  swine  or  cattle, 
but  with  the  knowledge  we  have  now 
it  can  be  done  scientifically  and 
humanely.  We  can  and  we  must 
cleanse  the  blood  of  the  race  of  a 
deadly  taint.  It  is  the  price  we  must 
pay,  if  rot  for  national  existence  at 
least  for  national  efficiency." 

"The  problem  of  the  feeble  mind- 
ed in  the  United  States  strikes 
deeply  into  the  vitals  of  race  vigor 
and  conservation,  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  activity  of  our  national  life 
which  it  does  not  intiuence  directly 
or  indirectly.  No  programme  of  na- 
tional preparedness  which  omits  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  the 
feeble  minded  can  succeed.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  sum  of 
achievement  to  be  attained  by  the 
United  States  will  be  measured  by 
the  average  of  mental  heaUh  main- 
tained. There  is  no  other  sound 
basis  for  national  greatness."  T. 


Give  the  world  the  best  you  have 
and  the  best  will  come  back  to  vou. 

-'-Sel. 

The  quickest  way  to  do  things  is 
to  do  them  one  at  a  time.---KS>/. 
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Friut-trees  decked  with  blos- 
soms fair, 
Dandelions  everywhere, 
Petals  falling  in  a  shower. 
Bird-songs  filling  every  hour. 

— Sel. 


The  Lost  Lace 

Janie  liked  to  make  clothes 
for  her  doll.  One  day  her 
mother  gave  her  some  pretty 
lace  for  a  dress.  It  was  a 
little  soiled.  So  Janie  washed 
it  and  hung  it  on  the  line  to 
dry. 

By  and  b}^  she  went  to  the 
line  to  get  her  lace.  It  was 
gone.  She  looked  and  looked 
for  it.  In  the  fence-corners, 
under  the  bushes, — ever}^- 
where.  But  she  could  not 
find  it.  She  thought  the  wind 
had  blown  it  awa3^  Many 
weeks  passed  and  Janie  forgot 
about  the  lace. 

One  morning  her  brother 
told  her  that  he  had  found 
her  lace.  Janie  was  much 
excited  and  wanted  to  know 
where  it  was.  Her  brother 
said,  "Up  in  a  tall  tree." 

A  saucy  blue  jay  had  seen 
the  lace  and  carried  it  away 
to  make  a  nice  soft  lining  for 
its  net. 

Janie  climbed  the  tree  and 
peeped  into  the  nest.  What 
do  you  think  she  saw?  Five 
fluffy  little  jay  birds  with  a 
frill  of  white  lace  about  them. 

Janie  did  not  disturb  the 


little  birds  but  left  them  in 
their  lace-lined  nest. 


Mother's  Day 

Mother's  day  is  the  second 
Sunday  in  May. 

It  is  May  14th  this  year. 

We  wear  carnations  on 
that  day. 

We  do  this  in  honor  of 
mother. 

On  Mother's  day  many  ser- 
mons are  preached  and  kind 
deeds  done  in  honor  of  the 
mothers  of  our  land. 


A— An 

Mary  ate  —  apple. 
I  have  —  knife. 
William  bought  —  orange. 
Clarence  broke  —  egg. 
John  got  —  crayon  and  — 
eraser. 

Roberta  has  —  apron  and 
—  dress. 


Spring  Number  Work 

1.  Five  flowers  and  two 
flowers  are  —  flowers. 

2.  Three  robins  and  six 
robins  are  —  robins. 

3.  Eight  chickens  and  one 
chicken  are  —  chickens. 

4.  Four  calves  and  four 
calves  are  —  cal\res. 

5.  Two  butterflies  and  two 
butterflies  are  —  butterflies. 

6.  Six  bees  and  four  bees 
are  —  bees. 

7.  Ten  eggs  and  three  eggs 
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are  —  eggs. 

8.  One  marble  and  eight 
marbles  are  —  marbles. 

9.  Three  balls  and  three 
balls  are  —  balls. 

10.  Two  tops  and  six  tops 
are  —  tops. 


The  Sparrow's  Party 

The  sparrow   gave  a  party 
gay, 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
He  asked  Jenny  Wren  and 

sweet  Sky  Lark, 
Who  sang  away  till  it  grew 

dark. 

The  woodpecker  came  with 

his  ''Tap- tap-tap," 
The  bluejay  too,  with  crested 

cap, 

The  robin  in  his  vest  of  red, 
"Cheer-up,   cheer-up,"  was 
what  he  said. 

The  humming-bird  with  his 

' '  Hum-hum-hum, ' ' 
He    really    was   the  last  to 

come, 

And  truly  the  very  last  to  go 
Was   that  bold  bad  robber, 
Mr.  Crow. 

The  party  over,  all  agreed, 
They'd  had  a  splendid  time 
indeed. 

So  the}^  talked  and  chirped  a 

merry  lay. 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 


The  Runaway  Rabbit 

A  naughty  little  rabbit  ran 
away  from  its  mother.  It  ran 
across  the  field  and  under  the 
fence.  A  man  saw  the  little 
rabbit  and  caught  it.  He 
carried  it  home  and  gave  it  to 
his  little  son.  His  little  son's 
name  was  Oliver. 


Oliver  put  the  rabbit  into  a 
large  box.  He  fed  cabbage 
leaves  to  it.  He  put  the  cover 
on  the  box  and  went  out  to 
play.  When  he  came  back, 
the  little  rabbit  was  gone. 
Oliver  was  sorry. 

I  think  the  little  rabbit  ran 
home  very  fast  to  its  mother. 


The  Dandelion 

I  am  a  little  3^ellow  flower. 
You  call  me  a  dandelion. 
It  is  easy  to  find  me. 
I  have  many  brothers  and 
sisters. 

We  look  like  little  stars  in 
the  grass,  but  3^011  cannot  see 
us  at  night. 

We  do  not  shine  then. 

We  sleep. 

In  the  morning  we  are  wide 
awake. 

How  gay  we  make  the  fields 
look! 

After  awhile  we  will  not 
look  so  bright. 

We  will  take  off  our  yellow 
hats. 

We  will  put  on  white  ones. 

They  do  not  last  long. 

Soon  the  air  will  be  full  of 
white  feathers. 

Each  feather  carries  a  seed. 

The  children  will  try  to 
catch  them,  but  the  wind  will 
blow  the  seed. 

They  will  find  new  homes 
far  away.  Next  year  they 
will  be  dandelions. — Ex. 
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D.  E.  Rainville.  M.  D.,  Physician 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D..  Oculist  &  Aurist 
Miss  C.  A.  Schindler,  Trained  Nurse 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Mrs.  Margaret  Murray,  Matron 
Miss  Elizabeth  McConnell,  (iirls'  Supervisor 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low,  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
Allen  Cleveland,  Teamster 

V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  vSecond  Engfineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
Edwin  P.  Pierce,  Farmer 
John  Haak,  Dairyman 
John  Finerty,  Nigfhtwatchman 
Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman 
and  Storekeeper 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 
instructors 
F.  J  Low,  Carpentry 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Chair  Caning  &  Hammock  Weav- 
Mrs.  M,  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science  (ing- 
Miss  E.  McConnell,  Sewing- 
John  Sullivan,  Piano  Tuning:  and  Broom 

Making 


SCHOOL  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

officers  and  teachers 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 
Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Bernice  Christenson.  Teacher 
Miss  Marie  DriscoU,  Teacher 
Miss  Florence  Lovell,  Teacher 
Miss  Sylvia  Hogan,  Teacher 
Miss  Moilie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
J.  Hamor,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  afflication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagfious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relati  ve 
or  friend,  or  any  officers  of  the  covmty  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  efiect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
thei-efore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  tlie  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing'. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  vSeptember  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
gfo  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  the  gfreatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  povvev  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  ctivise 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigfned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  President,  the  chang'e  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind." 

Address  all  com  muni  .  ations  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer, 

President , 
Boulder,  iVIontana 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
sengers and  Freig-ht 
taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps, 
Horses.  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

Automobile  Service 


McCuUough  &  Hansen 
Boulder,       -       -  Montana. 


Post-Cards 

of  the 
Main  Building, 
Training  School, 
Industrial  l^Juilding, 
Treasure  State  Associa- 
tion, etc. 
3  for  5  cents 

Rocky  Mountain  Leader, 
Boulder,  Montana. 


Ma^uire's 

Fresh  Puxe  Food 
Candies,  Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 


ce  Cream  Ordered 
for  Parties 
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New  York's  Provision  For 

Her  Defectives 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  "Letch- 
worth  Village,"  at  the  la3dng  of  the  corner  stone  of  one  of 
its  buildings,  about  a  3^ear  ago.  At  this  ''Village,"  New  York 
is  doing  what  we  will  soon  have  to  do  if  we  wish  to  keep  up 
the  moral  and  mental  standard  among  our  people.  New  York 
cannot  do  all  the  work  they  would  like  to  do  at  once,  and  they 
acknowledge  it;  but  they  xVRE  working  along  a  definite  ap- 
proved plan,  as  we  can  do,  so  that  there  will  be  no  tearing 
down  once  a  part  of  the  whole  is  built. 

''Ladies  and  Gentle})ie)i:  —  -\X.  is  a  principles;  that  all  construction 
g'reat  pleasure  to   welcome  yon  to     should  be  as  inexpensive  as  possible, 


this  splendid  valley,  where  little  by 
little,  a  village  community  is  being- 
established,  which,  notwithstanding' 
the  fact  that  it  is  hid  away  among 
these  wonderful  Ramapo  hills,  yet  has 
upon  it  the  eyes  of  many,  not  only  in 


this   country,  but 


abroad  as  well, 
its  development 


who  are  watching 
with  keen  interest. 

"As  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  which  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  developing 
what  is  to  become  the  largest  institu- 
tion of  iis  kind  in  the  State,  I  want 
to  tell  >-()u  in  a  very  few  words  just 
what  has  so  far  been  accomplished, 
and  what  is  still  to  be  done. 

The  Site  commission  which  ac- 
ciuired  this  splendid  valley,  on  behalf 
of  the  vState,  gave  in  their  reports  a 
clear  picture  of  the  problems  which 
were  left  for  the  Board  of  Managers 
to  solve.  The  law  defined  the  scope 
and  i)uri^oses  of  the  Village.  The 
Board  of  Managers  have  in  their 
work  been  guided  bv  these  general 


but  that  it  should  be  durable,  in 
order  to  keep  maintenance  charges 
at  the  lowest  possible  point;  that  each 
ste]:)  should  be  taken  only  after  the 
best  possible  expert  advice  had  been 
received;  that  no  i3ermanent  ex])end- 
iture  should  be  made  until  the  final 
1^1  an  of  develoi)ment  liad  been 
approved  and  adopted. 

"The  first  request  made  by  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Legislature 
was  for  a  small  appropriation,  which 
would  make  possible  the  employment 
of  the  best  expert  advice  which  could 
be  obtained.  That  original  reguest 
was  granted  as  has  been  a  second 
similar  request,  and,  as  I  feel 
contident,  a  third  request  will  be 
next  year. 

"After,  with  the  help  of  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  we  had 
persuaded  Dr.  Little  to  leave  his 
native  state  of  New  Mami)shiers,  he 
settled  down  here  and  lix'cd  for 
months  in  a  tent  while  engaged  in 
the  preliminary  work  of  thinking  out 
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the  development  of  the  Village.  In 
this  work  he  was  aided  by  the  best 
medical,  architectural,  eng-ineering- 
and  other  expert  advice  that  could  be 
obtained,  much  of  it  being  given 
either  at  a  nominal  cost  or  as  a  matter 
of  public  spirit.  In  this  way,  four 
complete  studies,  each  one  an  im- 
provement on  the  last,  were  made. 
Finally,  in  May,  1912,  the  present 
plan  of  development  was  completed 
and  approved. 

"It  has  been  slow  work,  and  what 
has  been  done  heretofore  has  been 
necessarily,  much  of  it,  a  kind  of 
work  which,  while  costly  has  not 
made  much  show.  Back  m  the  hills 
a  dam  has  been  built,  where  today, 
21,000,000  g-allons  of  water  provide 
a  never  failing  gravity  supply  of 
water.  The  water  mains  already 
laid  encircle  the  valley.  The  main 
trunk  sewer  and  a  section  of  the 
sewage  disposal  plant  have  been 
completed.  All  the  fundamental 
problems  connected  with  the  Village 
having  been  settled,  the  type  of 
architecture  having  been  decided  up- 
on, the  systems  of  heating  and 
ventilation  having  been  studied  and 
worked  out  by  the  engineers,  the 
medical  problems  connected  with  the 
proper  care  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  a  village  community,  in  which 
ultimately  3,000  inmates  and  500 
emi3loyes'  will  live  having  been 
settled,  the  time  is  at  last  here  when 
the  vision  which  has  been  created  by 
many  minds  and  the  hardest  kind  of 
conscientious  labor,  is  coming  into 
sight.  From  now^  on,  each  year  will 
see  steadily  increasing  evidences  of 
growth . 

"Remember,  that  the  development 
of  this  Village  has  had  to  be  based 
on  the  most  enlightened  program  of 
care  and  treatment  for  its  defective 
w^ards.  Think  of  this  great  institu- 
tion, if  you  will,  as  six  small  commu- 
nities, with  a  central  administrative 
department,  and  you  Avill  grasp  the 
general  plan  which  is  being  followed . 
On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  three 
separate  groups  will  ultimately  house 
the  girls  and  women,  while  on  this 
side  of  the  stream  will  be  three 
groups  of  boys,  adult  males  and  in- 
firm men. 


"The  central  power  station  will 
supply  the  power,  heat  and  light 
through  a  system  of  underground 
conduits,  of  which  the  first  sections 
have  been  alread:v  laid .  A  system  of 
forced  hot  water  heating  will  radiate 
from  the  central  station  to  all  the  six 
gToups,  making-  one  of  the  largest 
plants  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

"So  far,  nearly  three  c^uarters  of  a 
million  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
permanent  improvements.  The  final 
estimates  show  that  the  completed 
institution  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  three  and  a  half  million  doll- 
ars. P)uilding-  piecemeal,  as  we  are 
obliged  to  do,  the  contractors  tell  us 
increases  the  cost  over  twenty  per 
cent,  above  the  amount  which  would 
be  required  were  it  possible  to  let  all 
the  remaining-  work  in  a  single  con- 
tract at  one  time.  Until,  however, 
provision  is  made  for  j^ermanent 
improvements  through  bond  issues, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  these 
public  imi^rovements,  little  by  little, 
as  funds  can  be  spared  from  the 
current  income  of  the  wState. 

"During  the  past  six  years,  the 
Board  of  Managers  has  endeavored  to 
settle  every  problem  on  its  merits 
alone,  to  consider  not  only  the 
immediate  problems  in  mind,  but 
their  relation  to  the  broader  problems 
affecting  the  State  as  a  whole  and  the 
other  institutions  and  departmennts 
of  the  State  g-overnment  wuth  which 
the  work  of  the  Village  is  connected. 
How  well  this  work  has  been  done, 
the  future  will  tell." 


How  T.  McTeasiie  Bouglit 
the  King's  Irish  Jaunting  Car 

Deer  Lodge. ---Have  you  ever 
heard  the  story  of  how  Tom  McTea- 
gue  bought  the  Irish  jaunting  car 
that  was  made  in  Dublin  for  King- 
Edward  VII  and  had  it  shii)]^etl  to 
Deer  Lodge  by  express? 

Tom  McTeague  is  one  of  the  char- 
acters of  Montana.  For  years  he  and 
his  partner,  Frank  Conlexy  were 
state  prison  contractors.  Tom  has 
been  a  wheel  horse  of  the  democratic 
party  in  the  state,  and  was  a  notable 
member  of  the  "third  house"  of  the 
legislature    during-    the  days  wIkmi 
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lobbying-  was  in  its  prime. 

A  dozen  years  ago  Tom  took  a  trip 
back  to  Ireland,  the  country  he  left 
as  a  boy .  Having  amassed  a  fortune , 
he  felt  he  could  gratify  the  longing 
that  had  possessed  him  for  years  to 
see  the  Emerald  Tsle  once  more,  and 
incidentally,  he  wanted  to  take  an- 
other ride  in  a  jaunting  car. 

Everyone  who  has  been  in  Ireland 
knows  what  a  jaunting  car  is.  It  is 
the  national  vehicle  of  that  country, 
and  no  one  who  has  ever  ridden  in 
one  could  forget  the  side-seated  rigs 
as  they  jolt  over  the  cobblestones  of 
Dublin  or  Cork. 

While  in  Dublin  one  day  Tom  pass- 
ed a  big  carriage  works  w^here  all 
kinds  of  fine  vehicles  were  being  man- 
ufactured. He  went  in  and  inquired 
for  the  manager.  The  manager  ap- 
peared. 

"Do  you  make  jaunting  cars?"  in- 
quired Tom. 

"Only  to  order,"  replied  the  man- 
ager, "and  the  ones  we  make  cost  a 
lot  of  money.  It  happens  that  we  are 
'  just  now  finished  one  that  King  Ed- 
ward ordered,  and  we  are  going  to 
exhibit  it  in  London  before  it  is  de- 
livered to  his  majesty." 

"I'd  like  to  see  it,"  said  Tom. 

"Right  this  way,"  replied  the 
manager. 

Tom  was  shown  the  car,  and  it  cer- 
j  tainly  was  a  beauty. 

"That's  sure  a  fine  looking  car," 
said  Tom.  "So  that's  for  the  king, 
|eh?|' 

"Yes,  that's  for  the  king."  replied 
the  manager,  "and  now  if  you'll  ex- 
cuse me,  I'll  leave  you,  for  this  is 
my  busy  day." 

"Hey!  wait  a  minute,"  said  Tom. 
'  'What  will  you  sell  me  that  car  for?' ' 

The  manager  was  startled  and 
turned  back. 

"Sell  you  that  car?"  he  replied. 
"Why,  man.  I've  told  you  it  is  for 
the  king." 

"Well,  it's  good  enough  for  me, 
too,"  said  Tom.  "Come,  how  much 
do  you  want  for  it?  Can't  you  make 
the  king  another  one?" 

The  manager  scratched  his  head. 
"Why,  I  suppose  we  could  make  you 
one  life  it,"  he  said. 

"No,  I  want  this  one,"   Tom  in- 


sisted. "What's  the  price?  I'm  a 
busy  man,  too,  and  I  can't  be  all  day 
buying  a  jaunting  car." 

"Wh}',  His  Maje  -ly's  car  will  cost 
three  hundred  i)ounds,"  said  the 
manager.  "But  if  we  sold  you  this 
one  we  would  have  to  make  a  rush 
order  for  another  one  for  the  king  to 
get  it  out  on  time." 

"I'll  give  you  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,"  said  Tom.  "In  dol- 
lars and  cents  that  means  $1,750." 

"Well,"  said  the  manager,  "I'll 
have  to  let  you  have  it.  Where  do 
you  want  it  sent,  sir?" 

"Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  U.  S. 
A., "  Tom  replied,  and  send  it  by 
express." 

"By  express?"  shouted  the  car- 
riage builder.  "Why  man  that  would 
cost  half  as  much  as  the  car  is 
worth." 

"By  express,"  repeated  Tom.  "I 
said  I  w^as  a  busy  man,  and  I  can't 
be  waiting  a  year  for  a  jaunting  car 
to  get  to  Deer  Lodge.  I  want  it  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  parade,  and  that's 
only  two  months  away." 

"Holy  wSmoke,"  was  all  the  man- 
ager could  find  to  say  as  he  booked 
the  order  and  Tom  paid  for  it. 

The  express  on  the  car  was  about 
$600,  but  Tom  thought  it  was  worth 
it  when  he  appeared  in  the  Fourth  of 
July  procession  at  Deer  Lodge  in  the 
new  equipag'e. 

Today  Tom  still  maintains  the 
jaunting  car  as  one  of  his  proudest 
possessions,  and  he  keeps  it  in  a  spec- 
ial carriage  shed,  for  he  holds  that 
automobiles  are  not  fit  associates  for 
a  real  Irish  jaunting  car,  let  alone 
one  that  was  built  for  a  king. 

--Selected. 

g— tnng  \mi  ^nni   '""^ 

S     Department  for  the  Blind  s 

Blind  of  New  York  Are  Given  New 
Employment 

New  York,  Oct.  17. — The  Bourne  work- 
shop for  the  blind,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$170,000  by  Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne,  and 
the  most  completely  equipped  institution 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was  opened  to 
the  blind  workers  of  the  city  today  by  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
building  is  equipped  for  the  making  of 
brooms,  mops  and  the  caning  of  chairs. 
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Fiftv  workers  already  have  applied  for 
benches  and  there  is  room  for  as  many 
more.  They  are  able  to  earn  from  $10  to 
$12  a  week  at  their  trades. 

The  building:  has  four  stories  and  a  roof 
garden  and  faces  St.  Gabriel's  park  on 
East  Thirty-fifth  street.  A  restaurant, 
shower  bath  and  other  conveniences  are 
includc-l  in  the  structure. 


Well  Merited  Mention 

This  is  a  clipping-  from  the  society 
news  of  the  La  Grande  Evening  01)- 
server. 

Marguerite  Carney,  daughter  of  Con- 
ductor Carney  of  this  city,  will  sing  Sun- 
day evening  at  the  Chautauqua,  appearing 
as  Tenderer  of  a  group  of  two  songs.  Miss 
Carney,  a  girl  of  tender  years,  sang  a  few 
years  ago  and  made  a  great  impression. 
But  since  then  she  has  been  studying  un- 
der first-class  teachers  and  has  displayed  in 
private  singing  since  her  return  to  La 
Grande  a  few  days  ago,  that  her  blindness 
\-.  'U  in  no  wise  retard  her  career.  She 
s.-L.ig  for  Rose  Coursen  Reed  a  few  days 
r.go  and  the  Portland  lady  was  simply 
charmed  with  the  voice.  She  declares 
that  the  young  lady  has  had  good  training 
and  that  there  is  nothing  needs  be  torn 
down.  She  is  intimately  interested  in  see- 
ing '.Vliss  Carney's  training  carried  out 
under  the  best  tutors.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Rich- 
ardson likewise  heard  her  sing  a  few  days 
ago,  and  she  too  is  delighted  witli  tho 
technique  the  young  lady  displays.  "Aside 
from  having  a  charming  voice.  Miss  Carn- 
ey has  delightful  rhythm,  and  possesses 
keen  talent  in  music." 

All  La  Grande  will  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing the  talented  young  lady  in  the  num- 
bers Sunday  evening. 



The  Conveotioo  at  Halifax 
During-  the  summer  the  Superin- 
tendents and  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
met  in  Convention  at  Halirax.  N.  vS. 
where  Sir  Frederick  Eraser  and  his 
board  and  staff,  did  all  in  their  power 
to  make  our  stay  a  pleasant  one. 
Among-  many  other  interesting-  and 
instructive  subjects  which  were 
discussed,  was  that  of  the  time 
honored  uniform  type. 

The  report  of  the  uniform  type 
committee  was  accepted  upon  certain 
conditions.  The  committee  re- 
commended that  the  schools  adopt 
the  European  Braille  and  the  Conven- 
tion agreed  to  this  provided  England 
would  consent  to  the  chang'ing  of 
some  contractions  and  make  a  few 
other  minor  changes.  The  meeting- 
was  entirely  harmonious  and  all  ex- 
pressed their  willing-ness  to  give  up 


a  great  deal  for  the  sake  of  a  uni- 
form type.  So  that  the  chance  for  a 
single  type  especially  in  Am.erica 
looks  better  than  it  has  for  years. 

Pupils  having  partial  vision  came 
in  for  a  pa.per  and  the  idea  given  was 
that  any  child  with  only  half  normal 
vision  should  have  the  privilege  of 
the  school.  On  the  other  hand  those 
pupils  with  ]3artial  vision  should  be 
willing  to  be  helpful,  otherwise  they 
were  a  detriment  to  the  school,  and 
had  no  place  in  it. 

Another  interesting  paper  was  on 
employments  for  the  Blind.  Among 
the  many  things  possible  for  them  to 
do  that  of  making  and  selling  willow 
furniture  seemed  to  be  the  best. 
Another  paper  which  naturally  fol- 
lowed this  was  "How  to  teach  the 
child  to  save  a  dollar."  Dr.  Argo 
suggested  that  it  w^as  well  first  to 
provide  the  dollar,  and,  since  he  is 
a  poultry  enthusiast,  to  start  them  in 
the  chicken  business.  Once  the}- 
have  a  dollar  or  two  saved  they  are 
more  than  willing  to  save  more. 

The  social  part  of  the  convention, 
the  receptions  and  the  trip  down  the 
bay  on  a  government  boat,  through 
the  great  gates  which  close  the  bay 
to  all  ships  after  six  o'clock,  were  very 
pleasant  even  if  the  weather  were 
chilly;  and  taken  all  in  all  it  was  a 
profitable  and  pleasant  convention. 

The  oiiicers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
term  are  as  follows:  President,  Mr. 
Thos.  McAloiiey;  1st  vice-president, 
Dr.  W.  K.  Argo;  2nd  vice-president. 
Mr.  S.  M.  Greene;  secretary,  Mr. 
Geo.  D.  Eaton;  treasurer,  Mr.  John 
F.  Bledsoe. 

Dr.  Argo,  the  first  vice-pres- 
ident, has  invited  the  Association  to 
meet  with  him  at  Colorado  Springs 
in  1918.  We  know  w^e  wdll  be  royally 
entertained  there,  too,  and  look  for- 
ward to  a  pleasant  time  in  two  years. 


Local  News 

Sophia  Oppel  is  our  best  piano 
player  this  year.  She  plays  for 
visitors. 

Ethel  Keeland  lives  fifty  miles  from 
the  railroad  and  the  train  comes  in 
only  twice  a  week. 

Herman  Spoelder  and  Patsy  Call- 
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ahan  have  g-ood  times  together:  they 
love  to  play  in  the  yard. 

Hugh  Shields  says  he  was  "an- 
xious to  get  back."  He  missed 
George  Ellis.  He  and  George  are 
great  friends. 

Ernest  Watt  came  all  alone  as  far 
as  Helena  and  joined  with  the  rest  of 
the  children  there.  He  is  quite  a 
tall  boy  now. 

Birdella  Ellis,  under  Miss  Haugan's 
direction  is  making  some  pretty  edge 
for  a  towel.  vShe  will  soon  have 
enough  for  one  end. 

Henry  Russell  had  never  been  on 
a  train  until  he  came  to  school.  He 
was  two  days  on  the  way  and  he  says 
he  had  enough  of  it. 

Harold  Ferguson  had  a  letter  from 
his  mother  soon  after  school  started 
saying  they  had  m.oved  to  another 
house.  Harold  was  surprised  to 
hear  it. 

wSo  far  we  have  five  new  piipils: 
Audry  Mitchell  of  Coffee  Creek, 
Ethel  Keeland  of  Richey,  Frank 
Heft'ern  of  Butte,  Patsy  Callahan  of 
Missoula  and  Henry  Russell  of 
Browning.  Seven  of  the  old  pupils 
returned,  so  at  present  there  are 
twelve  in  the  department. 


DEP'T  FOR  THE  DEAF 
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Local  News  From  the  Boys'  Side 

Henry  W.  Patrick,  Reporter 

John  Nagel's  father  brought  him 
back  to  school  Sept. 27. 

Tom  Big  Spring  helped  Earl  Twiss 
to  haul  coal  a  short  time  ago. 

Oliver  and  Billy  Burns  were  glad 
to  have  a  packages  from  home. 

Guy  Waters  finds  that  the  new 
rotary  system  makes  him  hustle. 

Bert  Castellano  is  still  sticking  to 
his  ambition  to  be  a  scenario  writer. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  and  Henry  Pat- 
rick are  the  assistant  librarians  this 
year. 

Frank  Bright  earned  a  good  wage 
last  summer  working  on  his  friend's 
farm . 

Thys  Ferwerda  helped  his  father 
in  the  livery  stable  at  Kalispell  all 
summer 

George  Drinville  tells    us  that  he 


had  a  fine  time  in  Butte  during  his 
vacation. 

Richard  Jackson  has  his  old  job 
back---cleaning  up  around  Mr. 
Thompson's  place 

Harold  Branch,  Fred  Patrick  and 
Amos  Crisp  have  quit  printing  and 
taken  up  cai^pentry. 

Vere  Goldizen  was  the  first  boy  to 
bag  rabbits  since  the  opening  of 
school.    He  got  two. 

Clarence  AVilson  came  back  looking 
big  and  fat.  The  vacation  seems  to 
have  agreed  with  him. 

Robert  Baumgartner  brought  a 
doll  three  feet  tall  with  him  when 
he  returned  to  school. 

William  Yaeger  seems  to  be  very 
popular  among  the  little  tots  for  they 
always  follow  him  everywhere. 

Fay  Nickerson  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  confined  to  the  hospital  for  two 
weeks  right  at  the  opening  of  school. 

Robert  Remington  was  admitted 
to  the  printing  office  this  year  and 
the  printers  are  glad  to  have  him  as 
a  devd. 

Rufus  Edens  never  tires  of  telling 
of  the  splendid  trips  he  enjoyed  in 
the  new  auto  his  father  bought  last 
summer. 

Joseph  Kirschbaum  had  a  job, 
operating  the  movingpicture  machine 
at  Denton  all  summer.  Joseph  also 
joined  the  boy  scouts  during  vacation, 

Chester  Patrick  has  grown  a  lot 
during  vacation.  His  regular  stunt 
now  is  to  get  up  and  embrace 
everyone  who  comes  to  his  school 
room. 

Floyd  Post  and  Karl  Zeman  are 
the  additions  to  the  boys'  side  this 
year.  Floyd  came  to  us  from  the 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Omaha,  and  Karl  from  Havre. 

Archie  Randies  and  Arthur 
O'Donnell  had  a  good  time  on  their 
trip  to  Helena  for  the  State  Fair. 
Archie's  father  met  him  and  showed 
him  around  the  Fair.  Arthur 
brought  a  new  suit  back  with  him. 


Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Mary  J.  McCoy,  Reporter 

Olive  Goldizen  hopes  her  little  deaf 
sister  will  come  to  school  next  year. 
Jennie  McCaughan  is  very  busy 
(Continued  on  Page  7,) 
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Repairs  and  Improvements 

Owing  to  our  small  force  of  em- 
ployes we  did  not  make  any  great 
improvements  this  year.  However 
the  plumbing  and  steam  fitting  in  all 
the  buildings  have  been  thoroughly 
gone  over  and  the  boiler  house  has 
had  a  thorough  overhauling  so  that 
we  are  again  ready  for  another 
winter.  We  already  have  about  400 
tons  of  coal  in  our  bunkers. 

About  two  thirds  of  all  the  rooms 
in  the  Girls'  Hall  have  been  painted 
with  our  individual  brand  of  flat  tan 
paint.  The  same  is  true  of  some  of 
the  boys'  dormitories  and  the  play 
rooms  of  the  Backward  Department. 
Most  of  the  porches  were  painted  and 
practically  all  of  our  concrete  floors. 
The  concrete  paint  not  only  preserves 
the  floor  but  improves  the  appear- 
ance and  keeps  down  the  dust.  All 
tin  roof  have  been  dressed. 

A  new  transformer  has  been  in- 
stalled which  gives  us  more  power 
for  the  Laundry. 

A  new  waste-paper  baler  is  doing 
duty  over  time  gathering  together 
paper  that  has  been  waiting  for  it  for 
some  time. 

New  Scotch  Hollands  curtains  have 
been  purchased  for  the  A.  and  B. 
buildings  which  will  improve  materal- 
ly  the  appearance  and  convenience  of 
the  rooms. 

AVe  expect  a  number  of  new  Deaf 
and  Blind  pupils  this  year  so  have 
bought  two  dozen  new  desks  and 
about  100  sq.  ft.  of  slate  "black 
board . ' ' 

A  large  room  has  been  cut  in  two 
by  a  partition  and  so  an  additional  one 
has  been  made  to  accomodate  the 
new  teacher. 

The  tunnels  have  been  painted  and 
made  as  near  waterproof  as  possible. 

New  ornamental  lights  have  been 


strung  from  the  front  gate  of  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  side,  to  the  building 
for  Backward  Children  making  a 
great  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  place,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
utility. 

On  the  Ranch  and  around  the 
buildings,  fences  and  gates  have 
been  repaired  and  renewed. 

And  now  we  are  building  a  small 
dormitory  attached  to  the  Ranch 
dwelling,  which  will  accomodate 
about  twenty-five  large  boys.  These 
boys  will  be  selected  from  those 
pupils  who  are  getting  nearly  of  age 
and  who  show  an  aplitude  for  farm 
an^  outdoor  work .  The  building  will 
be  heated  by  a  steam  plant  located 
in  the  basement,  will  be  lighted 
from  our  power  plant  and  the  sewage 
passed  through  a  septic  tank,  thus 
making  the  structure  very  modern 
and  comiplete.  It  wdll  be  a  frame 
two  story  building  with  full  concrete 
basement  and  will  contain  dormito- 
ries, dining  rooms,  kitchen,  lavaories 
bathrooms,  toilets,  and  a  large  re- 
creation room,  fitted  up  with  uphol- 
stered lounging  places.  The  porch 
will  face  to  the  vSouth.  yVll  told  it 
will  be  a  start  in  the  right  direction, 
though  these  twenty-five  new  pupils 
will  be  only  about  one  tenth  of  our 
waiting  list. 

Many  other  small  jobs  hav^e  been 
done  besides  cleaning  thoroughly  all 
the  buildings  of  the  Institution.  The 
new  lawns,  also,  are  getting  a  good 
start  and  will  be  fine  next  spring,  w^e 
hope. 

The  force  of  officers  and  teachers 
for  this  school  year  is  not  very  diff^er- 
ent  from  last.  In  the  Deaf  depart- 
micnt.  Misses  Ridlen  and  Comp  re- 
signed to  be  married  and  their  places 
are  filled  by  Miss  Ruth  Taylor,  one 
of  our  teachers  of  two  years  ago  who 
left  us  last  year  to  continue  her 
work  in  the  University  of  Idaho,  and 
Miss  Anita  Wells  from  Jackson,  Ohio, 
a  teacher  of  considerable  experience. 
An  extra  teacher,  Miss  Dorothy  De- 
Verter  has  been  added  to  take  care 
of  a  slow  class  in  order  that  they  may 
have  as  good  a  show  as  the  brighter 
ones.  She  comes  from  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Indiana  Training  Department. 
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In  the  Blind  department  the  force 
is  the  same  as  last  year. 

In  the  department  for  Backward 
Children  there  is  only  one  change. 
Miss  Evelyn  Johnson,  from  Twin 
Bridges  takes  the  place  of  Miss 
Hogan,  who  has  g-one  back  to  public 
school  work. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  the  mat- 
ron on  the  Deaf  and  Blind  side,  also 
comes  from  Twin  Bridges. 

Miss  Catherine  Campbell  takes  the 
place   of  our  nurse  who  was  married. 

We  have  put  in  Clarence  Altop,  a 
deaf  graduate,  as  laundry  man,  in 
the  laundry.  The  work  has  been 
increasing- the  last  two  or  three  years 
until  now  some  of  it  is  too  heavy  for 
a  woman  and  we  have  put  in  this 
young  man  to  lig'hten  the  work  of 
the  women. 


After  several  efforts  we  have  final- 
ly decided  to  build  a  spur  which  will 
allow  us  to  run  our  coal  cars  along: 
side  our  bunkers,  thus  saving  the 
services  of  the  man  and  team,  for  the 
big  boys  can  throw  the  coal  from  the 
cars  into  the  bunkers.  Besides  this, 
the  coal  will  reach  the  bins  in  much 
better  shape  than  previously  owing" 
to  the  fact  that  it  wiil  have  one  less 
handhng. 

Work  has  already  been  begun  and 
we  hope  to  have  the  spur  laid  before 
winter  sets  in. 

With  the  opening-  of  the  new  school 
year  we  have  put  in  a  new,  or  rather 
improved,  one  of  the  trades  taught. 
Mr.  Alex  Wright,  of  Utah,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Ogden  school,  in 
shoem.aking,  who  has  had  consider- 
able practical  experience  as  a  shoe- 
maker, besides,  is  teaching  our  boys 
to  do  nice  cobbling,  and  they  are 
keeping  up  all  our  repairs.  We  are 
expecting  a  new  "Singer"  Shoe- 
makers' sewing  machine  any  day 
now,  and  when  that  is  in  we  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  our  harness  also. 
Later: -The  new  "Singer"  is  here. 


School  opened  this  fall  with  a 
rotary  system  in  vogue.  The  morn- 
ing session  is  from  8:40  to  12,  and 
the  afternoon  hours  are  from  1:15  to 
4:30.  Each  teacher  has  but  two  or 
three  subjects  to  teach  and  teaches 
these   branches   throughout  all  the 


classes  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
two  grades,  who  have  the  same  teach- 
ers throughout  the  day.  The  school 
work.  is  varied  with  physical  cul- 
ture, sewing,  art  and  domestic  sci- 
ence, so  that  any  long  tiresome 
stretch  at  one  kind  of  employment  is 
avoided. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  McKellip  pass- 
ed through  Boulder  in  their  vStude- 
baker,  "Six,"  on  their  way  to  Fair- 
bault,  Minn,  from  California.  Mr. 
McKellip  was  formerly  foreman  of 
our  Ranch  and  both  found  a  host  of 
friends  to  greet  them.  They  were 
accompanied  by  a  niece.  Miss 
Meyers,  a  matron  from  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  Mr. 
wSaiter,  a  friend,  and  "Gip," 
a  fine  little  fox  terrier  whom 
"Midge"  enjoyed  very  much.  It 
was  a  very  pleasant  visit  which  we 
trust  will  be  repeated. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  an- 
other good  friend,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Mc- 
Cormick,  wife  of  one  our  railroad 
commissioners.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormick  used  to  run  the  Boulder  Hot 
Springs  Hotel  and  while  there,  as 
well  as  since  were  very  kind  to  us. 
Mrs.  McCormick  was  one  of  the 
finest  women  one  could  meet,  and 
our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to 
Mr.  McCormick  in  his  loss,  which  wc 
feel  is  also  ours. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  10th  we  enjoyed 
a  visit  from  Dr.  Hyde  of  Miles  City 
and  Mrs.  Kelly,  of  Bozeman,  who 
have  been  appointed  as  delegates 
from  the  Federation  of  Women's 
clubs,  to  visit  the  State  institution. 
The  visit  was  brief  but  a  very  pleas- 
ant one. 

Some  pears,  which  were  raised  near 
N.  Yakima,  Wash.,  and  could  not  be 
sold  promiscuously,  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  scale  in  that  section, 
were  donated  to  us  on  condition  that 
the  refuse  be  burned.  They  were 
very  nice  and  we  all  enjoyed  them. 
Our  thanks  are  extended  to  the  A. 
F.  Carpenter  Co. 

Once  more  oar  school  has  captured 
first  prize  for  our  Institutional 
exhibit  at  the  State  Fair.  It  amounts 
to  $25.00  and  our  amusement  fund 
will  appreciate  it. 


r  DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN  j 


Glances 

Did  you  ever  observe  how  the  air 
is  filled  with  g-lances  wdieiiever  per- 
sons come  together?  And  did  it  ever 
occur  lO  your  mind  thai  in  most  in- 
stances these  g-lances  are  stolen?  Do 
you  ask  why  they  are  in  most  part 
stolen?  It  is  thusly,  the  unwritten 
law  forbids  one  from  looking-  openly 
into  the  eyes  of  another,  imless  some 
mutual  acquaintance  has  uttered  tlie 
important  words  of  an  introduction. 
Perhaps  it  is  for  this  cause  that  shy 
g-lances  must  be  stolen,  and  always 
are  so  interesting-.  What  we  can 
learn  in  a  brief  g'lance  is  little,  but, 
with  practice  it  becomes  greater,  and, 
a  skilled  observer  used  to  thinking- 
c:uickly  and  to  the  point  about  what 
he  sees,  can  see  and  learn  much  with- 
out making-  a  brazen  nuisance  of 
himself. 

In  a  crowd  one  may  violate  the  un- 
wudtten  law  without  fear  of  detection 
and  find  not  only  amusement  but  a 
tlieme  for  study  and  reflection  in  his 
observations. 

vSo  time  enoug-h  be  g-iven  tlie 
observed  person,  he  or  she  will  be- 
come conscious  of  being  observed. 
Then  with  a  quick  turn  of  the  head, 
stranger  g-lances  cross  for  an  instant, 
and,  immediately  both  pair  of  eyes 
scurry  for  cover.  As  likely  as  not 
both  persons  will  betray  a  curiosity- 
starving  for  satisfaction.  If  both 
minds  are  of  about  the  same  degree 
of  responsiveness,  both  persons  wdll 
react  to  the  situation  at  the  same 
tim^e,  and,  again  there  will  be  a  clash 
of  glances,  this  time  followed  by,  (ex- 
cuse this  bit  of  phraseology)  some 
"rubber  necking-."  Seeming-]y  the 
incident  is  closed.  Each  has  learned 
something-  about  the  other  and,  may- 
haps  himself.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  both  being  hmman,  neither  per- 
son is  satisfied.  The  observer  being 
the  ag-g-ressor,  will  probably  "rub- 
ber" at  some  one  else.  But,  note, 
within  the  observed  one  a  curious 
reaction  has  taken  place.  Manifestly 
no  one  Avould  stare,  much  less  be 
caught  staring-,  at  an  ordinary  per- 
son.     No  siree!      Therefore,  some 


where,  about  the  observed  person 
there  must  be  something-  interesting-. 

Perhaps  something  is  wron.g!  Then 
it  is  that  the  observed  i:)erson  auto- 
matically classifies  himself  or  herself 
before  the  world .  If  the  person  is  vain, 
the  g-lance  of  the  observer  \vas  plain 
admiration.  If  he  or  she  has  done 
something-  wrong-  which  lies  heavily 
u]Don  his  or  her  conscience  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  observer  has 
heard  about  it  and  must  find  out 
more.  If  the  observed  person  hap- 
pens to  be  a  bride  with  a  g-jittering- 
band  ring"  upon  her  finger  with  a 
diamond  setting-,  she  knovvs  the  ob- 
server's eyes  were  eclipsed  to  every- 
thing' else,  and,  thus  her  heart  and 
hand  burn  with  proud  appreciation. 
If  the  observed  happens  to  be  ex- 
periencing- the  first  enth-Qsiasm  of  a 
father,  he  is  positive  that  all  the 
world  knows  about  it,  and,  imme- 
diately, his  face  wears  "the  smile 
that  won't  come  off."  The  boy  with 
his  first  pair  of  long-  trousers  and  red 
and  white  susi^enders,  the  young- 
society  belle  with  her  hair  "bobbed" 
for  the  first  time,  the  man  with  his 
new  touring  car  and  the  woman  who 
is  ahead  of  the  fashion,  with  the 
only  dress  like  it  in  the  community 
and  two  jumps  above  her  shoe  tops 
with  bright  colored  piping-  to  match 
the  flesh  colored  hose  in  wdiich  her 
ankles  are  encased---each  and  all  of 
them  know  for  a  certainty  why  the 
eyes  of  the  observers  are  upon  them. 
Canany  one  dispute  it? 

Local  News 

Peter  Piero  finished  a  jute  rug-. 

Tom  Dolan  made  a  ver}'  pretty 
red  flower,  hang-ing-  basket. 

Eug-ene  Simpson  is  making"  a  nav- 
ajo  cushion  using  tan,  black  and  red 
yarn. 

The  new  pupils  that  registered 
this  year  are  Ralph  Gwynn,  Ruby 
Nader  and  Margaret  Urevig. 
Miss  Lovell  spent  the  week  end 
before  the  Fair  in  Helena  arranging 
the  exhibit  for  our  school. 

Lola  Daugherty,  Claud  Feirheler 
and  Irene  Janetski  came  back  to  school 
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again  after  several  terms  at  home. 

We  have  one  new  teacher  in  our 
department,  Miss  Johnson  who  is 
teaching-  Miss  Hog'an's  room  of  last 
year. 

The  smaller  class  in  Miss  Johnson's 
room  have  been  busy  cutting-  and 
painting-  red  apples  and  colored 
leaves  to  decorate  the  schoolroom 
this  fall. 

The  girls  of  advanced  sewing- 
made  pretty  red  sewing-  bag's  to  keep 
their  work  in.  They  are  decorated 
with  monograms  worked  in  black 
outline  stitch. 

The  boys  in  the  domestic  art  room 
are  making-  a  beautiful  tufted  bed 
spread.  This  is  something  new  along 
that  line  of  work  for  them  and  they 
like  to  work  at  it  very  much. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
pupils  had  not  yet  returned  from 
their  summer  vacation  the  regular 
school  work  did  not  take  up  imtil 
Sept.  18. 

Earl  Davis  finished  the  first  rag- 
rug  on  che  loom,  Earnest  Ray  is 
making  a  hooked  rug  with  a  large 
deer  as  a  center  design,  Ray  Mum- 
ert  completed  a  hammock,  and  John 
Belin  a  laundry  bag. 

We  have  decided  to  give  a  Christ- 
mas play  this  year  instead  of  a  clos- 
ing play  in  June,  so  it  means  con- 
stant work  from  now  until  that  time 
preparing  the  play  and  making  the 
costumes. 

Peter  Piero  is  making  a  wall  paper 
portiere  which  will  be  quite  striking 
when  completed.  Each  mesh  is  made 
of  rolled  wall  paper  dipped  in  shellac 
and  then  strtmg  on  wire  to  form  a 
design. 

Ardath  Meiers  received  a  box  of 
good  things  to  eat,  Florence  Hart  a 
box  of  candy;  Madaline  Douglas,  a 
box  of  candy;  Willard  Black,  a  piece 
of  his  sister's  birthday  cake  and  Effie 
Whitcomb,  a  package. 

Raymond  Kihm  and  Cora  Bennett 
are  making  navajo  rugs  using  pretty 
bright  colors  for  designs  and  working 
in  the  duller  shades.  Last  year  we 
only  made  two  of  these  rugs  but  this 
year  we  intend  making  several  as 
they  are  very  interesting  to  work  on 
as  well  as  of  great  value  in  teaching 
them  to  be  accurate. 


Twelve  of  the  large  boys  ot  this 
department.  Walter  Mitchell,  Eugene 
Simpson,  John  Pierce,  Ernest  Rey, 
Tom  Dolan,  Lewis  Torrelly,  Edward 
Kopferschmidt,  Lewis  Deschamps, 
Herbert  Rygg,  Earl  Davis,  Ray- 
mond Kihm,  and  John  Spaur  spent 
one  day  at  the  State  Fair  going  in 
on  the  morning  train  and  returning 
in  the  evening.  Mr.  Smith  super- 
vised their  trip  and  they  all  re- 
ported an  excellent  time. 
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C  Contimied  from  Page  5. ) 
crocheting,  she  has  no  time  to  talk, 
Thelma  Blackman  says  her  aunt  is 
going  to  take  her  on  a  visit  to  Kansas 
this  fall. 

Marguerite  Ross  spent  one  day  at 
the  fair  in  Helena  u^ith  her  sister  and 
brother-indaw. 

It  pleased  EfQe  Olson  very  mmch 
to  take  pictures  of  her  little  niece, 
while  she  was  at  home. 

Gertrude  Zywert  came  early  this 
year  and  beat  most  of  the  girls  back. 
She  was  late  last  year. 

Roberta  Trask  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  little  Helen  Johnson.  They  will 
soon  be  chums,  we  think. 

Annie  Pierce,  Janie  Pearce  and 
Elsie  Davies  all  claim  to  have  had  a 
dandy  vacation  in  the  metropohs. 

Nora  Cashman  had  some  nice  rides 
in  her  brother's  car  while  at  home 
last  summer.  She  enjoyed  them  very 
much. 

Emily  Westbrook  tells  us  that  she 
picked  three  pails  of  chokecherries 
all  by  herself  this  summer.  We 
suspect  that  she  hopes  her  mother 
will  send  her  some  of  the  jam. 

AVe  are  glad  to  have  Ruby  Mc- 
Dowell and  Helen  Johnson  with  us 
as  new  pupils.  Helen  is  in  Miss 
Dillard's  beginning  class,  and  Ruby  is 
doing  first  year  high  school  work. 

Lubi  Chrisman,  Fern  Renberg 
and  Lena  Bladow  report  having 
enjoyed  the  vacation  here  at  the 
school.  Lubi  and  Fern  were  out 
camping  up  Little  Boulder  for  a 
week,  and  Lena  worked  several 
weeks  for  Mrs.  Shattuck. 
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I  Autu  olors 

What  are  the  colors  can  any 

one  tell 
That   aulumn   loves  best  of 

all? 

The   rosy   red  of  the  apple 
fair 

The  russet   green  of  a  juicy 
pear 

That  grows   by  the  garden 
wall. 

And  autumn,    loves   all  the 

colors  so  gay 
That  paint  the  dying  leaves 
For   some     are     yellow  as 

shining  gold 
And   some   are   crimson  as 

poppies  bold, 
Some  brown  as  the  harnest 

sheaves. 
Flowers    that    now    in  the 

garden  awake 
In     beautiful     shades  are 

drest 

Some  blue  and  yellow  or  red 

and  brown, 
Or   pink    and   white   for  a 

flower  gown — 
These  tints  autumn  loves  the 

best.— SEL. 

The  Pretty  Red  Boat 

John  lived  near  a  lake. 
He  had  a  pretty  boat. 
It  was  a  red  boat. 
It  was  a  new  boat. 
John   liked   to   ride  in  his 
boat. 

His  sister  Mary  liked  to 
ride  in  his  boat. 

John  and  Mary  went  out 
on  the  lake  every  day. 

One  da}^  Baby  Grace  went 


with  them. 

She  sat  very  still. 
She  did  not  fall  out. 
Can  you  row  a  boat? 

Ben's  Calf 

A  little  calf  lost  its  mother. 

It  cried. 

Ben  was  sorry. 

He  took  the  calf  to  the 
barn. 

He  fed  it  milk. 

The  little  calf  drank  the 
milk. 

It  grew  very  fast. 

It  loved  Ben. 

It  followed  him. 

After  awhile  the  little  calf 
grew  to  be  . 

What  They  Say 

The  pretty  cow  sa3^s,  "Moo, 

moo,  moo, 
I'm  very  kind   and   good  to 

you; 

I  give  nice  cream  and  milk 
so  sweet, 

For  little  girls  and  boys  to 
eat." 

The  horse  says,  "Nay,  nay, 
nay,  na3^  na}^. 

Give  me  good  water,  oats, 
and  hay; 

Then  cheerfully  I'll  work 
for  you. 

For  I  am  strong  and  will- 
ing, too." 

"Cut,  cut,  cut,  cut,  cut"  sa3^s 

the  hen , 
"Cut,  cut,  cut  darcut,"  once 

again; 

"See  all  the  nice  white  eggs 
I  lay 

For  little  children  every  day . ' ' 
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The  lamb  cries,  "Ba,  ba,  ba, 
ba,  ba, 

I  have  nice  wool  like  my  mam- 
ma; 

I'll  give  it  to    the  children 
dear,  For  coatsand  dresses 
every  year." — Sel. 


Gyess  What  !  Am 

I  have  two  hands  but  no  feet. 
I  have  a  face  but  no  head. 
One   hand   is   short  and  the 

other  is  long. 
I  can  run  but  cannot  walk. 
I  say,  "Tick  tick,  tick  tick" 

all  day  long. 
Can  3^ou  guess  what  I  can? 


The  Yellow  Leaves 

Mrs  Corey  found  some  pretty 

yellow  leaves. 
She   brought    them  to  the 

schoolroom. 
The   little   girls    and  bo3"s 

looked  at  the  leaves. 
They   drew   leaves  on  some 

paper. 

Mrs  Corey  gave  some  brushes 
and  some  paint  to  them. 

They  painted  the  leaves 
yellow. 

The  little  girls  and  boys  like 
to  paint. 
Did   3^ou  paint  some  pretty 
3^ellow  leaves? 


The  Bad  Medicioe 

Chester  was  sick. 
He  went  to  the  hospital. 
The  nurse  gave  medicine  to 
him. 

He  did  not  like  the  medicine. 
He  made  an  ugly  face. 
He  got  well. 

He  came  back  to  school. 


He  said,  "I  do  not  want  to  be 
sick  again  and  take  bad 
medicine." 

What  Do  They  Do? 

W^hat  does  a  doctor  do? 
What  does  a  carpenter  do? 
What  does  a  farmer  do? 
What  does  a  shoemaker  do? 
What  does  a  dressmaker  do? 
What  does  a  teacher  do? 
A¥hat  does  a  dentist  do? 
What  does  a  barber  do? 

   -flOb-  

The  Morakey  and  the 
Cherry-stones 

One  day  a  man  with  a  hand- 
organ  and  a  monkey  came  to 
a  house  where  a  lot  of  small 
children  were  having  a  part3^ 

The  monkey  wore  a  little 
red  coat  with  a  pocket  in  it. 
The  man  played  the  organ 
and  the  monkey  picked  up 
the  pennies  the  children  threw 
to  hnn  and  put  them  into  his 
pocket.  At  last  all  the  chil- 
dren's money  was  gone,  so 
the3^  threw  cherr3^-3tones  to 
the  monkey.  This  made  him 
very  angr3^  He  bit  the  stones 
and  tossed  them  back  at  the 
children.  Then  he  jumped 
upon  the  organ,  scolding  as 
hard  as  he  could  in  monkey 
language.  He  didn't  want 
his  master  to  be  cheated.  He 
knew  that  he  couldn't  buy 
food  with  cherr3"-stones.~Ex. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio 
Gov.  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President 
Hon.  J.  B.  Poindexter,  Attorney  General 
Henry  A.  Davee,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Sec'y. 

APPOINTED 

Charles  Hall,  Mis.soula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
L.  H.  Faust,  LiBBY 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
S.  D.  Largent,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Billings 
H.  H.  Swain,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Hiclena 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Secy,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Rosa  Hammer,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
literary 

H  E  'V\\oxnv>'s>on,  Head  reacher    Miss  Ruth  T  aylor 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Dorothy  De  Verter 

Miss  Vira  George  Miss  Anita  Wells 

^liss  Rose  B.  Aclorn 

ART 
Mrs.       M.  Corey 

LH^  PARIAN 
H.  E.  Thompson 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director 
J^Iiss  Sadie  Lillard  ^Hss  Ruth  Tavlor 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

Miss  ^Martha  Russell,  Head  Teacher         J.  A  Alorris 
MUSIC 

Miss  Agnes  Haugan,  Director 

MEDICAL  STAFF 
I.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  Oculist  &  Aurist 
Miss  Catherine  Campbell,  R.  N.  Trained  Nurse 


DOMEvSTlC  DEPARTMENT 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 

Miss  Elizabeth  McConnell,  Girls'  Supervisor 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  F'rcd  J.  Low,  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 

V.  J.  MuKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Farmer 
Antone  Lesserer,  Dairyman 
John  Fincrty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman 
and  ^Storekeeper 


I N  D  U  S  T  R I A  L  D  E  P  A  R  T  M  E  N  T 
istructors 
F.  J   Low,  Carpentry 
1^.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Chair  Caning  &  Hammock  Weav- 
.Mrs.  M,  M.  Corey,  Domestic  vScience  (iny. 
Miss  E.  McConnell,  Sewing 
J(ihn  Sullivan,  Piano  Tuning  and  Broom  Making. 
Alex.  Wright,  Shueniaking 
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officers  and  teachers 
H.  J.  Menzemer.  M.  A.,  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 

Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Bernice  Christenson.  Teacher 
Miss  Marie  Driscoll,  Teacher 
Miss  Florence  Lovell,  Teacher 
Miss  Evelyn  Johnson,  Teacher 
Miss  MoUie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
J.  Hamor,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda    arris,  Nightwatch 


Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  afflication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  'hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  ei¥ect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  I17UJ  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  DistiTct  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  officers  of  ttie  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  elieet,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging-,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
g-o  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  the  g-reatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharg-e  a  pupil  frorr-  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  I  resident,  the  change  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests or  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packag-es  for  pupil';  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
i)eaf  and  Blind . ' ' 

Address  all  communications  to 
//.  J.  Mf}lZt'}ile'l\ 

President, 
Boulder,  Moiiiaiia 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
sengers and  Freight 
taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Vv^eek 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

Automobile  Service 


McCuUough  &  Hansen 
Boulder,       -       -  Montana, 


Post-Gards 

of  the 
Main  Biiiidiii!^, 
Training  Scli  o ol, 
Incliistrial  ]3uildin^. 
Treasure  State  Associa- 
tion, etc. 
3  for  5  cents 

Rocky  Mountain  Leader, 
Boulder,  Montana, 


Maguire's 

Fresh  Pure  Food 
Candies,  Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 

Ice  Cream  Ordered 
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Montana 


By  C.  p.  Connolly 
(J\ep)'i)ited  by  special  penuission  of  the  editor  of  the  American  Magaziiie) 


If  we  except  the  missionaries  and 
the  explorers,  it  was  g'old  that  lured 
the  first  white  men  into  Montana: 
the  value  of  the  minerals  that  have 
since  been  taken  out  of  Montana's 
liills  amounts  to  the  enormous  total  of 
$1,  717,  585,  246.  That  sum  would 
have  probably  carried  on  the  wars  of 
Napoleon  and  have  left  something 
over  besides. 

Today,  though  the  great  Anaconda 
hill  at  Butte  is  still  producing  its 
annual  sixty  millions  of  dollars  in 
copi)er,  it  is  agriculture  which  is 
luring  home-seekers  to  the  state. 
The  latest  government  statistics 
show  that  one  third  of  all  the  home- 
steads taken  in  the  United  States 
in  .1914  were  taken  up  in  iMontana. 
During  the  last  two  years  it  has  led 
all  other  states  in  the  number  of  new 
post-offices  established. 

It  is  a  land  of  wheat  and  oats,  of 
barley  and  rye,  of  potatoes  and  flax 
and  sugar  beet.  Its  a])ples  are 
shipped  direct  to  New  York  and 
London.  Tiie  value  of  its 
agricultural  products  in  1915  was 
$68,000,000.  That  is'nt  bad  for  a 
state  where  they  shot  buffalo  in  the 
80's. 

A  farmer  in  the  Gallatin  Valley 
told  me  that  he  made  enough  money 
out  (vf  his  potato  corp  on  an  average- 
sized  farm  to  enable  him  and  his 
family  to  travel  every  winter. 

The  railroads  were  put  to  it  to 
carry  the  settlers  and  their  houseliold 
effects  into  xMontana  last  year;  and 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  1860 


a  man,  or  a  party  of  men,  traveling" 
through  Montana  from  east  to  west, 
six  hundred  miles,  would  have  failed 
to  see  another  solitary  white  being". 

There  were  two  human  factors  in 
the  development  of  Montana:  one 
was  the  gold-seekers,  the  get -rich - 
quick  type,  who,  with  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  adventurous  vSpaniards, 
looked  for  treasure  in  the  gTOund; 
the  other  was  the  Puritan  or  Yankee, 
type  which  followed  after,  and 
ignoring  the  treasure  in  its  virgin 
state,  commericalized  its  products 
and  settled  Montana  permanently. 

It  may  with  some  truth  be  said 
that  it  was  New  England  which 
pioneered  the  commercial  develop- 
ments of  Montana.  Its  early  mer- 
chants were  men  of  foresight  and 
courage.  They  went  into  the  cattle 
business  in  Montana,  the  idea  of 
which  was  suggested  to  the  first 
settlers  by  the  numerous  bands  of 
buffaloes  which  roamed  its  valleys 
and  fattened  on  its  succulent  grasses. 
They  brought  the  hides  of  these  cat- 
tle to  Boston  and  manufactured  them 
into  soles.  They  took  the  wool  from 
the  backs  of  th.eir  sheep  and  brought 
it  also  to  Bfjston,  and  made  that  city 
a  great  wool  center.  They  helped 
develo]:»  Montana  copper  mines  when 
the  copper  business  was  in  its  infan- 
cy. The  returns  from  these  invest- 
ments built  many  of  Boston's  Jiand- 
some  residences. 

In  tlie  Ids: or \"  of  the  human  race, 
so  far  as  we  ha\'e  any  record  of  it, 
there  has  been  no  parallel  to  the  hegi- 
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ra  which  made  the  Oregon  Trail 
vociferous  with  the  hoarse  gee-haw 
of  the  teamsters  who  piloted  the  pio- 
neers across  the  plains  of  the  "Great 
American  Desert."  In  one  day's 
ride  888  west- bound  wag'ons,  drawn 
by  10,6  50  oxen,  horses  and  mules 
were  counted  between  Fort  Kesrney, 
Nebraska  and  Julesburg-.  In  six 
weeks,  six  thousand  wagons,  carry- 
ing from  one  to  four  tons  of 
freight  alone,  passed  Fort  Kesrney 
on  their  way  to  the  western  horizon 
over  the  plains  that,  aside  from  the 
main -traveled  road,  were  as  trackless 
as  the  seas — and  as  wide  and  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  uncharted  caravaneers. 
Children  w^ere  born  and  died  on  that 
trail.  Between  the  Indians  and  the 
cholera,  the  human  toll  was  large. 
Every  half  mile  of  the  long  journey, 
which  took  from  three  to  five  months, 
w^as  dotted  with  a  grave. 

This  procession  of  human  mortals, 
worthy  of  an  Iliad,  thrust  into  what 
is  now  Montana  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  people  in  two  years.  Towns 
grew  up  in  a  month.  There  was 
everything-  that  pertained  to  an  Amer- 
ican community,  except  political  in- 
stitutions .  There  were  no  governors , 
no  courts,  no  legislatures,  no  statutes, 
no  law  books — nothing  but  an  imdi- 
gested  mass  of  Americans  sprung 
instantly  into  existence. 

If  these  people  had  not  been  Amer- 
icans--if  they  had  been  the  subjects 
of  some  prince  or  had  been  reared  in 
a  monarchy---they  would  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  But  they 
were  schooled  to  self---government 
and  had  initiative,  self-reliance,  and 
courage.  They  met  together  in  the 
morning  and  created  offices;  they 
defined  the  jurisdiction  of  these  of- 
fices; they  elected  persons  to  fulfill  the 
functions  of  these  offices:  and  by 
night  the  little  republic,  miarooned  in 
those  mountain  gulches  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  from  home,  was  in  motion. 

The  nation  was  in  the  throes  of 
civil  war,  and  the  Government  at 
Washington  was  too  busy  to  extend 
its  protecting  aegis  over  them.  The 
slow-moving  circumstances  of  an 
older  civilization  would  have  been 


dizzy  with  the  speed  of  acquaintance, 
familiarity,  and  struggle  which 
brought  order  out  of  chaos.  Their 
courts  were  held  in  the  open  air;  and 
whatever  justice  there  was  was  crude, 
prompt  and  final.  There  are  no 
horse  thieves  in  Montana  today.  The 
man  who  stole  another's  horse  often 
left  him  helpless  to  die  upon  the 
]:>lains,  and  the  Draconian  justice  of 
the  pioneers  is  still  a  tradition  of  the 
mountains. 

In  the  number  of  culprits  that  the 
Montana  "Vigilantes''  held  in  awe, 
and  in  the  number  of  men  it  held 
suspended  in  the  air,  it  had  no  equal 
in  the  history  of  the  West.  But  that 
the  pioneers  were  not  hasty  or  eg're- 
gious  in  their  judgements  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  they  waited  until 
one  hundred  and  ten  men  had  been 
shot  down  in  reckless  blood  at  the 
stern  command  of ' '  Hands  up! ' '  before 
they  went  to  work  in  orderly  and 
determined  fashion  to  exterminate 
the  road-agents.  This  spirit  of  thiev- 
ery may  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
remarlc  of  the  Indian  chief  who  when 
asked  by  a  good  bishop  if  it  were  safe 
to  leave  his  belongings  in  the  Indian's 
wikiup,  remarked,  "Yes,  Bishop; 
there  isn't  a  white  man  within  a 
hundred  miles." 

W^esterners  call  their  land  the 
"Golden  West."  This  is  no  misno- 
mer. It  describes  the  quality  of  its 
sunshine;  and  nowhere  in  the  West 
is  this  glory  of  the  sun  more  brilliant 
than  in  Montana.  The  sun  shines 
more  days  in  the  year  in  the  Bitter 
Root  valley  in  southwestern  Montana 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  Farmers  in  this  and  other 
sections  of  Montana  often  plow  the 
ground  as  early  as  February.  One 
can  take  a  daylight  walk  across  coun- 
try in  southwestern  ^lontana  in  Feb- 
ruar}^  or  March  without  a  top  coat. 
And  he  will  not  be  likely,  if  he  be  a 
stranger,  soon  to  forget  the  glory  of 
sun  and  air.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  especially,  between  the 
first  of  January  and  the  middle  of 
February,  there  are  cold  spells,  but 
these  are  brief,  lasting  ordinarily  not 
more  than  two  days  and  usual'y 
being  dissipated  by  the  warm  Chinook 
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winds,  which  are  a  feature  of  the 
winter  climate  of  Montana.  Cyclones, 
tornadoes  and  sunstrokes  are  un- 
known. The  snowfall  is  light  except 
in  the  mountains. 

The  summer  and  falls  are  ideal.' 
The  summer  nights,  cooled  always 
by  the  mountain  breezes,  bring 
renewed  life.  One  goes  forth  to  the 
new  day's  duties  full  of  health  and 
vigor.  The  altitude  is  on  the 
average,  between  three  thousand 
and  six  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  the  light,  dry,  buo3-ant  air 
quickens  the  pulse  and  accelarates 
the  blood. 

After  all,  the  most  outbragging 
thing  about  Montana  is  its  scenery. 
I  think  no  state  in  the  Union  excels 
in  this  respect.  This  scenery  is  not 
always  vissible  from  the  Pullman  car 
windows.  One  must  travel  in  the 
mountains  to  come  upon  its  majesty. 
Not  only  does  the  scenery  repay  for 
the  trip,  but  the  mountain  streams, 
abound  with  trout,  and  both  small 
and  large  game  is  plentiful.  I  have 
often  come  upon  a  solitary  figure 
whipping  the  stream,  to  learn  that 
the  stranger  was  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia  or  Boston. 

Montana  has  several  picturesque 
cities.  Butte  is  the  metropolis.  Its 
population  is  75,000.  Its  mines 
hoist  15,000  tons  of  copper  ore  every 
twenty -four  hours.  They  employ 
directly  10,000  men,  at  the  highest 
wages  paid  miners  anywhere  in  the 
world  today. 

Helena,  the  capital,  is  the  center 
of  the  state's  culture.  It  is  a  city 
of  beautiful  homes.  Many  a  weary 
traveler  has  lingered  for  a  summer's 
day  in  Helena  and  regretted  that  bis 
lot  was  not  oftener  cast  in  such  a 
pleasant  place.  General  Sherman 
once  said  that  he  would  rather  live 
in  Helena  in  summer  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States. 
"Sam  Blythe,  of  'Saturday  Evening; 
Post,  fame,  makes  Helena  his 
summer  home. 

Montana  has  no  poverty  and  no 
slums.  Its  people  are  hospitable,  as 
mountaineers  usually  are.  They  are 
also  educated,  up-to-date,  and  with 
at  least  a  smattering  of  culture. 
Rarely  does    one    come     upon  a 


farmhouse  in  its  valleys  in  which  he 
will  not  find  a  copy  of  Shakespeare, 
Dickens  or  vScott.  The  women  of 
Butte  and  Helena  are  smartly 
gowned;  there  are  no  better  patrons 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  shops. 

There  is  little  or  no  rain  except  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer.  It  is 
irrigation  that  has  made  Montana's 
soil  prolific.  Her  water  power  is 
excelled  by  few,  if  any,  states.  The 
Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  furnish 
power  for  the  Great  Falls  smelters. 
The  Chicago,  Milwakee  and  St 
Paul  Railway  runs  its  trains  through 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
with  electricity  generated  by  water 
power, 

Montana  is  the  third  largest  state 
in  the  Union,  California,  and  Texas 
only  exceeding  it  in  area.  Its 
population  today  is  600,000.  There 
yet  remain  more  than  20,000,000 
acres  of  free  public  land,  over  half  of 
which  is  arable.  American  Magasifie, 
June  1916. 
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J.  P.  Morgan  of  Montana 


Virginia  City,  Mont. — How  many 
Montana  financiers  of  their  cornucopia 
year  of  1916  recall  Henry  Ellring-,  who 
in  his  day  was  to  Montana  what  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  is  to  national  finance. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  power  in 
Montana,  the  outstanding  figure  in 
the  young  state's  financial  affairs. 
He  helped  to  finance  the  state,  was 
behind  many  big  enterprises,  and 
took  his  toll  so  cleverly,  that  living 
in  a  small  town,  he  died  worth  four 
or  five  million  dollars. 

His  career  makes  one  of  the  money 
romances  of  Montana.  He  started 
in  life  in  a  small  store  in  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas.  The  soldiers  were 
ordered  away,  and  he  and  his  partner, 
almost  at  the  offset  of  their  careers, 
were  left  with  a  $10,000  stock  of 
merchandise  on  their  hands,  for  prac- 
tically all  of  which  they  owed.  Ell- 
ring  went  to  St.  Louis  and  obtained 
permission  of  his  creditors  to  take  his 
stock  overland  to  Virginia  City, 
where  gold  had  just  been  discovered, 
the  stories  of  which^had  reached  Ell- 
ring  and  excited  his  adventurous 
spirit. 

He  loaded  his  stock  of  merchan- 
dise on  prairie  schooners  and  started 
on  the  long  trip  into  the  wild  north- 
west via  the  ox  team  route.  The  lit- 
tle caravan  won  its  way  through  a 
hostile  Indian  country,  and  after 
many  vicissitudes  and  adventures,  in 
which  it  was  always  toss  and  go,  ar- 
rived at  the  new  g'old  camp. 

The  new  stock  of  goods  arrived  at 
a  most  opportune  time.  Famine 
prices  were  to  be  had  for  almost  ev- 
erything. He  sold  his  oxen  for  beef 
for  fabulous  prices,  and  opened  his 
mercantile  establishment.  In  three 
weeks  he  had  exchanged  most  of  his 
$10,000  stock  for  $100,000  in  gold 
dust. 

The  great  civil  war  was  then  at  its 
ebb  tide,  and  the  money  of  the  United 
States  was  worth  about  forty  cents 
on  the  dollar,  gold.  Ellring"  conceiv- 
ed the  idea  of  sending  his  partner  east 
with  this  gold  dust,  buying  a  new 
stock  of  goods,  and  investing  the  sur- 


plus in  paper  money,  which  he  felt 
would  appreciate  to  its  full  value  af- 
ter the  war.  The  partner  went  away 
with  this  fortune.  Ellring  never 
heard  from  him  again. 

This  disaster  did  not  daunt  the 
young  financier.  With  the  remnants 
of  his  stock  he  cleaned  up  about  $10,- 
000.  This  he  took  with  him  to  St. 
Louis  and  paid  off  his  creditors. 
When  he  told  them  his  story  they 
gave  him  unlimited  credit  and  he  re- 
turned to  Virginia  City  with  the  larg- 
est stock  of  goods  that  had,  up  to  that 
time,  been  brought  into  the  territory. 

From  that  time  on  he  was  the  big- 
merchant  of  the  lusty  camp,  and 
flourished  amazingly.  Within  a  year 
from  the  time  his  partner  had  de- 
camped he  had  recouped  all  his  loss. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  developed  an 
adeptness  for  passing  on  gold  dust, 
then  the  circulating  m.ediun  of  the 
territory.  He  could  tell  at  a  glance, 
from  the  color  and  coarseness  of  the 
gold,  just  what  section  of  the  gulch 
it  came  from,  and  knew^  its  value  to 
a  pennyweight.  He  turned  his  mer- 
cantile establishment  over  to  subor- 
dinates and  became  a  gold  dust  brok  - 
er. 

In  this  business  he  was  singularly 
successful.  From  his  gold  dust  brok- 
erage business  developed  one  of  the 
pioneer  banking  houses  of  Montana, 
which  speedily  became  the  parent  of 
other  banks,  until,  about  twenty 
years  ago  he  controlled  a  formidable 
string  of  banks,  one  of  which  is  the 
Union  Bank  and  Trust  company  of 
Helena. 

For  thirty  years  he  sat  in  his  little 
banking  house  in  Virginia  City,  one 
of  the  financial  overloards  of  the 
state.  He  w^ent  into  everything,  and 
everything  he  went  into  turned  into 
money.  For  years  he  specialized  in 
buying  warrants  on  the  various 
counties,  when  no  one  elso  would  take 
them.  No  man  more  nearly  under- 
stood the  magic  alchemistry.  And 
during  these  thirty  years  he  left  Vir- 
ginia City  but  twice,  and  one  of  these 
trips  was  to  Helena,  at  a  time  of  a 
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nation-wide  crisis,  when  at  theinnvi- 
tation  of  the  Helena  bankers  he  visit- 
ed the  capital  to  loan  monej^  to  tide 
over  banks  whose  existence  w^as 
threatened. 

He  made  one  or  two  serious  mis- 
takes. For  instance,  he  loaned  Henry 
Nippenberg-  $30,000  on  the  Hecla 
mines  at  Glendale.  Knippenberg  had 
built  a  smelter  and  it  would  not 
smelt.  He  was  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources, and  asked  Ellring  to  take  over 
the  property  for  his  loan.  Ellring- de- 
clined. Kinppenberg-  g-ot  out  of  his 
financial  difficulties  shortly  after- 
ward and  cleaned  up  a  millon  dollars 
in  a  few  years  from  his  mine. 

Ellring- loaned  on  integrity.  He  did 
not  want  to  know  whether  the  appli- 
cant had  security,  but  he  wanted  to 
know  about  his  personal  habits  and 
his  methods  of  doing  business.  His 
judgment  of  men  was  exceptionally 
good,  and  there  are  any  number  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  state,  now  wealthy, 
who  got  their  start  in  life  from  this 
pioneer  financier. — Selected. 
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The  boys  and  officers  bag-ged  ten 
jack  rabbits  on  election  afternoon. 

The  school  recently  purchased  a 
thoroughbred  Holstein  bull  from  the 
Willowgflenn  Dairy  Farm  near  Ana- 
conda. 

Edwin  Kebschull  returned  to 
school  just  before  the  Hallowe'en 
party.  He  is  in  Miss  DeVerter's 
class. 

Clyde  Troutman  who  graduated 
from  the  department  tor  the  blind 
last  year  is  spending  a  few  days  at 
the  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Rhiley  were 
over  to  the  Hallowe'en  party  and 
spent  a  couple  of  days  with  the  bride's 
school  friends. 

Moving  pictures  were  shown  in 
the  auditorium  on  Sunday  evening-, 
Mov.  5,  having-  been  exhibited  in  the 
chapel  the  evening:  before  to  the  deaf 
children.  The  films  were  good  especi- 


ally the  Pathe  Weekly  which  depict- 
ed ail  the  recent  events. 

A  straw  vote  was  taken  among*  the 
pupils  and  teachers  on  election  morn- 
ing, and  it  resulted  in  Hughes'  re- 
ceiving* 33  votes  and  Wilson  23. 
Governor  Stewart  received  a  majoritj^ 
over  Edwards  and  the  drys  won  out 
by  a  majority  of  25.  The  afternoon 
was  declared  a  holiday. 

Roberta  Trask  of  the  department 
for  the  deaf  enjoyed  a  birthday  party 
with  her  class  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Nov.  9.  Roberta  was  seven  years 
old  and  her  folks  sent  her  a  birthday 
cake,  the  accompanying  candles  pop- 
corn, candies  and  cookies.  Roberta 
as  well  as  her  classmates  enjoyed  the 
social. 

The  last  part  of  October,  Lydia 
Janzen  of  Phillips  country  cam.e  in  as 
a  new  pupil  in  the  department  for  the 
deaf.  She  was  brought  over  by  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  her  home  county.  Lydia 
IS  doing  beginning-  work  in  Miss  Lil- 
lard's  class. 

An  enjoyable  Hallowe'en  party  was 
held  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
last  day  of  October.  The  children 
assembled  in  the" chapel  at  seven  o'- 
clock and  were  entertained  by  shodow 
pictures  in  which  a  number  of  the 
children  took  part.  The  pictures 
were  frequently  applauded  and  much 
enjo3^ed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
pictures  the  children  repaired  to  the 
gymnasium  which  they  found  appro- 
priately decorated  for  Hallowe'en. 
Games  suitable  for  the  ocassion  were 
played  and  refreshments  passed.  A 
pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

Janette  McMurdo,  who  until  last 
year  was  a  pupil  in  the  deaf  depart- 
ment was  married  in  Livingston  on 
Sunday  Oct.  22  to  Mr.  T.  L.  Rhiley 
of  Anaconda.  Mr.  Rhiley  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Nebraska  School  for  the- 
Deaf.  He  is  a  butcher  by  trade  and 
has  been  employed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Butte  for  some  years. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  congregationalist  minister.  Pres- 
ident Menzemer  went  over  to  inter- 
pret. The  wedding  took  place  in  the 
home  of  the  bride's  aunt,  Mrs.  Blair, 
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and, was  followed  by  a  three  course 
dinner. 

The  couple  received  many  beautiful 
rememberances . 

After  being-  showered  with  congrat- 
nlations  and  all  good  wishes  the  hap- 
py couple  left  on  No.  41  for  a 
honeymoon  trip. 


Clarence  Altop  bagged  a  coyote 
with  his  shotgun,  Sunday,  Nov.  12. 

A  new  Edison  Rotary  Mimeograph 
has  been  added  to  the  ofhce  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  John  Sullivan  came  over  on 
his  biweekly  trip  on  Thursday,  Nov. 
15,  to  give  instruction  in  piano  tun- 
ing. 

Mr.  Heffern  and  wife  of  Butte, 
spent  the  last  Sunday  in  October 
with  their  son,  Frank  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  blind. 

Francis  Cummings  of  Red  Lodge 
entered  the  department  for  backward 
children  on  the  13th  as  a  new  papil. 
His  mother  came  over  with  him. 

Sometime  ago  we  received  from  the 
Rex  Milling-  Company  twenty- one 
glass  containers  showing  the  wheat 
and  the  products  made  therefrom. 

Miss  George  received  a  box  of 
persimmons  from  her  home  in  Illinois. 
They  afforded  a  treat  for  the  children 
and  incidentally  a  good  language 
lesson. 

The  department  for  the  blind  is  not 
having  society  meetings  this  year, 
because  almost  all  of  the  pupils  are  too 
young  to  do  the  work,  socials  will  be 
held  instead. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  pres- 
ent month  two  Buckholtz  children  a 
boy  and  a  girl  were  admitted  to  the 
department  for  backward  children. 
They  are  from  Trask. 

Glenn  Preston  who  is  attending 
college  in  Washington,  D.  C.  spent 
several  days  at  a  city  hospital  recent- 
ly, as  the  result  of  a  boil  which 
threatened  blood  poisoning. 

The  plants  which  beautified  the 
lawns  during  the  summer  have  been 
transplanted  and  now  make  cheerful 


the  rooms  throughout  the  iii§f^itU;tiofm^'^ 
One  petunia  in  the  library  hajS,  ;0ver 
fifty  blossoms.  -  .  ■ 

A  paper  baler  has  been  purchased 
and  installed  in  the  basement  of  the 
main  building.  All  the  old  papers  are 
now  baled  ready  for  shipment.  This 
not  only  saves  their  being  blown 
about  the  premises,  but  brings  in 
revenue  from  a  former  nuisance. 

An  electric  oven  replaces  the  old 
brick  oven  in  the  bakery.  It  is  quite 
satisfactory  and  adds  much  to  the 
convenience  and  appearance  of  the 
bakery.  The  current  for  the  oven  is 
supplied  by  our  own  plant.  The 
oven  has  a  capacity  of  160  loaves. 

Mr.  Wright  who  teaches  classes  of 
shoemaking  at  the  school  in  the 
morning,  has  his  headquarters  at 
Shattuck's  store  up  town.  He  has 
been  doing  a  good  business,  and  is 
much  pleased  with  ^Montana.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wright  and  their  little  boy 
are  living  at  the  Hall  residence. 

The  deaf  and  blind  children 
en-joyed  the  first  picnic  of  the  season 
on  Friday,  Oct.  13th.  The  party 
camped  at  the  mouth  of  West  Creek. 
After  a  lovely  lunch  and  lively  frolic, 
all  the  stronger  ones  footed  it  back  to 
school,  while  the  others  were  given 
places  in  the  large  covered  wagon 
and  Mr.  Low's  machine. 

We  will  have  a  first  and  second 
basketball  team  for  the  boys  this 
year  who  will  accept  challenges  from 
outside  teams  of  their  weight.  For 
home  practice  our  boys  often  divide 
themselves  into  four  teams.  The 
girls  have  a  team,  and  practice 
frequently.  Dillon  High  School  has 
written  for  a  game. 

Roy  Cantrell  of  Billings  returned 
to  the  department  for  backward  child- 
ren on  the  14th.  His  mother  accomp- 
anied him.  Roy  could  not  get  back 
before  on  account  of  Billings'  having- 
been  quarantined  for  infantile  paral- 
ysis. His  mother  spent  the  next 
morning  visiting-  the  schoolrooms  of 
the  departments  for  the  deaf  and 
blind. 

The  J.  K.  Tooke  Literary  Society 
of  the  department  for   the  deaf  held 
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its  initial  meeting-  of  the  fall  on  Satur- 
day evening",  Oct.  14th.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  President, 
Bert  Castellano;  vice  president,  Effie 
Olson;  secretar}^  Archie  Randies; 
treasurer,  Frank  Bright;  reporters, 
Mary  McCoy  and  Henry  Patrick. 

Miss  Mabel  Miles  of  Butte,  former 
pupil  in  the  department  for  the  deaf 
spent  a  month  and  a  half  working  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson. 

Boulder  was  visited  by  a  destructive 
fire  during'  the  early  hours  of  Monday, 
Nov.  13.  Six  building-s  on  the  east 
side  of  ^lain  street  were  entirely 
wiped  out  in  just  about  an  hour  and 
a  half.  Two  of  the  structures  were 
unoccupied,  the  others  being-  used 
for  a  butcher  shop,  a  saloon  and  res- 
taurant, a  garage  and  automobile  re- 
pair shop. 

Three  years  ago  fire  destroyed 
half  the  block  between  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  the  post  office,  and  this  last 
fire  cleaned  up  the  remainder  of  the 
square. 


The  thermometer  beg-an  registering- 
lower  temperatures  on  Friday,  Nov. 
10,  and  below  zero  weather  set  in  for 
a  few  days.  The  lowest  temperature 
recorded  was  on  Saturday  nig-ht  when 
the  mercury  went  down  from  twenty 
to  thirty  below.  It  is  very  unusual 
to  have  such  cold  weather  so  earh^  in 
the  season. 

The  new  power  house,  however 
always  stands  the  test,  and  though 
located  several  hundred  yards  from 
the  buildings  it  heats,  always  keeps 
us  comfortable  by  running-  at  just 
half  its  capacity. 


Melvin  J.  Bouck,  who  g-raduated 
from  the  department  for  the  blind 
two  years  ag-o,  and  who  has  since  been 
attending-  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Montana,  was  defeated 
for  the  Legislature  in  the  recent 
election.  Melvin  was  running-  on  the 
Republican  ticket  for  the  house  from 
Missoula  county,  and  while  securing- 
a  liberal  vote  fell  short  of  a  majority. 
We  are  sorry  that  Melvin  had  to  be 
disappointed,  and  trust  that  he  will 
make  of  this  failure,  but  a  stepping 
§tone  to  future  success. 


Thanksgiving 


President's  Proclamation 

Washington,  Nov.  J 7. — Presidenl  Wilson 
today  formally  by  proclamation  designated 
Thvirsday,  Nov.  30  as  Thanksgiving  day. 
The  proclamation  reads: 

"It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  our 
people  to  turn  in  the  fruitful  autumn  of 
the  year  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God  for  His  many  blessings  ai  d 
mercies  to  us  and  the  nation. 

"The  year  that  has  elapsed  since  we  last 
observed  our  day  of  thanksgiving  has 
been  rich  in  blessings  to  us  as  a  people, 
but  the  whole  face  of  the  world  has  been 
darkened  by  war.  In  the  midst  of  our 
peace  and  happiness,  our  thoughts  dwell 
with  painful  disquiet  upon  the  struggles 
and  sufferings  of  the  nations  at  war  and 
of  the  peoples  upon  whom  war  has 
brought  disaster  without  choice  or  possi- 
bility of  escape  on  their  part.  We  cannot 
think  of  our  happiness  without  thinking  of 
their  pitiful  distress. 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
president  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  appoint  Thursday,  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, as  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  and  urge  and  advise  the  people  to 
resort  to  their  respective  places  of  worship 
on  that  day  to  render  thanks  to  almighty 
God  for  the  blessings  of  peace  and  unbro- 
ken prosperity  which  He  has  bestowed  up- 
on our  beloved  country  in  such  unstinted 
measure. 

"And  I  also  urge  and  suggest  our  duty 
in  this,  our  day  of  peace  and  abundance, 
to  think  in  deep  sympathy  of  the  stricken 
peoples  of  the  world  upon  whom  the  curse 
and  terror  of  war  has  so  pitilessly  fallen, 
and  to  contribute  out  of  our  abundant 
means  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferings. 

"Our  people  could  in  no  better  way 
show  their  real  attitude  toward  the  present 
struggle  of  the  nations  than  by  contribut- 
ing out  of  their  abundance  to  the  relief  of 
the  suffering  which  war  has  brought  in  its 
train. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this 
17th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1916,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  one  hundred  and  fort>- 
first. 

' '  WOO DRO  W  WI LS ON  . 
"By  the  president; 
"ROBERT  LANSING. 
"Secretary  of  State." 


Governor's  Proclamation 

Helena,  Nov.  18. — Governor  Stewart 
issued  today  the  following  Thanksgiving 
proclamation: 

As  the  procession  of  years  goes  by  we 
find  ourselves  once  more  at  the  threshhold 

(  Continued  on  Page  12) 
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College  Letter 

Gallaudet  Colleg"e, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov.  5,  1916. 

Dear  Friends 

It  is  with  much  pleas- 
ure that  I  am  making-  this  effort  to 
write  to  you. 

I  know  you  all  would  like  to  hear 
at  least  a  little  about  college. 

Things  have  been  happening  all 
the  time  since  college  opened.  So 
far  I  have  iiardly  had  time  to  sit  down 
and  get  homesick. 

I  have  missed  all  your  familiar  faces 
but  am  g-etting-  used  to  the  new  ones 
here.  Everyone  is  so  good  here  that 
I  have  no  grudges  to  bear. 

The  tearing  down  of  Fowler  Hall, 
the  g-irls'  dormitory,  has  been  com- 
pleted and  there  will  soon  be  a  new 
and  better  building-  rising-  up.  One 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand 
dollars  were  appropriated  by  Congfress 
for  the  new  building-  which  we  hope 
will  be  completed  by  next  fall. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  college  wo- 
men are  being  housed  at  the  various 
residences  of  the  faculty.  We  are 
getting-  plenty  of  exercise  w^alking-  to 
the  refectory  for  meals  and  to  College 
Hall  for  class  recitations. 

We  have  such  a  number  of  clubs 
and  organizations  here  that  it  is  a 
Avonder  we  find  time  for  all. 

We  have  a  branch  of  the  Young- 
Women's  Christian  Association  here. 
Every  co-ed  save  one  is  a  member. 
It  is  a  very  fine  association  I  think 
and  will  help  us  all. 

The  coeds  atteded  the  College  Men's 
literary  society  on  Oct.  20th.  The 
debate  was  which  of  the  two  candi- 
dates was  better  fitted  for  the  Presi- 
dency, Hughes  or  Wilson.  The 
Hughes  side  won.  After  the  meeting 
we  had  a  social. 

The  Preparatory  Girls  had  an  ex- 
amination for  entrance  into  the 
Jollity  Club  the  second  week  after 
college  opened.  Needless  to  ssiy  we 
were  all  admitted  though  the  ques- 
tions in  the  examination  were 
enough  to  puzzle  Solomon  in  all  his 
wisdom. 


The  O.  W.  L.  S.  had  their  annual 
l)anquet  on  Oct.  21st.  The  Prep, 
girls  not  being  members  were  barred. 
Not  to  be  baffled  the  preps,  got  up 
a  fireside  party  and  while  the  Owls 
were  feasting  and  toasting-,  w^e  were 
toasting  ourselves  in  front  of  a  roar- 
ing fire  and  roasting  chestnuts  to  our 
hearts  content.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  fireplaces  are  quite  com- 
mon here. 

On  Oct.  27,  we  had  our  Hallowe'en 
masquerade  in  the  College  gymnasi- 
um. The  gymnasium  was  appropriate- 
ly decorated  with  sheaves  of  corn.  A 
booth  covered  with  hay  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  floor.  Everyone  was  in 
fancy  dress  and  after  the  prize  had 
been  awarded  we  all  unmasked. 

The  evening-  was  spent  in  conver- 
sation. Retreshments  of  cider,  apples, 
doughnuts,  and  peanuts  were  served. 
There  was  a  korn  kernel  guessing- 
contest.  The  person  who  gfuessed 
the  number  of  kernels  in  a  certain 
ear  of  corn  or  nearest  to  the  number 
was  presented  with  a  cake.  Mrs. 
Hall,  wife  of  our  President  won  the 
cake,  she  having  made  the  nearest 
g-uess.  The  arrangments  of  the  Hal- 
loween masquerade  was  prepared  by 
a  committee  chosen  from  the  student 
body. 

In  regard  to  football  here  we  have 
a  pretty  g-ood  team.  I  have  been 
trying-  to  learn  all  about  the  game 
and  have  succeeded  a  little.  Next 
time  I  write  I  hope  to  be  able  to  say 
more  about  football. 

I  seem  to  be  blessed  by  Providence 
considering  my  roommate.  She  is 
Miss  Lilly  A.  Gwin,  '17  of  Missis- 
sippi. The  name  Gwin  is  nearest  in 
relation  to  Grin  and  she  seems  to  live 
up  to  her  name  in  grinning.  College 
will  be  a  little  blue  next  year  without 
her  as  she  will  get  her  degree  next 
spring-. 

With  best  regards  to  everyone,  I 
remain 

Sincerely  your  friend, 
Julia  A.  Cole 


It's  not  the  position  but  the  dis- 
position that  makes  men  happy. 

---Hiibbai'd 
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Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Mary  J.  McCoy,  Reporter 

Mary  Savers  is  improving-  in  her 
school  work  this  year. 

Emily  Westbrook  and  Annie  Pierce 
are  g"ettiDg-  to  be  great  chums. 

Ruby  McDowell  has  gotten  a  Inin- 
clred  letters  more  or  less  this  year. 

Lena  Bladow  says  she  is  thinking 
of  sending-  some  Xmas  g-itts  home. 

Lubi  Chrisman  says  she  has  not 
heard  a  word  from  home  for  8  months. 

Agnes  Haynie  was  pleased  to  hear 
from  her  sister  who  lives  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Beulah  Deng-el  was  all  impatience 
to  g'et  a  package  from  home  for  her 
birthday  Nov.  13. 

Lilly  Mattson  went  home  for  her 
birthday  (Nov.  7,)  and  said  she  had 
an  elegant  time. 

Fay  Redmond  says  she  wished  her 
birthday  would  be  on  Thanksgiving- 
but  it  is  on  Nov.  27. 

Thelma  Backman,  Helen  Johnson 
and  Lydia  Janzen  were  at  Roberta 
Trask's  party  Nov.  9. 

Effie  Olson  expects  to  g-et  a  box 
full  of  g-Qod  thing's  to  eat  from  her 
sister  for  Thanksgiving-. 

Elsie  Davies  wants  to  know  how 
her  baby  brother  is  getting-  along- 
since  she  came  to  school. 

Otta  Noveg-oski  and  Olive  Goldizen 
are  still  crocheting-  but  they  do  not 
neglect  their  studies  for  it. 

We,  girls  had  lots  of  fun,  tor- 
menting- Gertrude  Zywert  on  her 
birthday  by  throwing-  rice  at  her. 

Jessie  Jones  was  very  proud  of  the 
new  wrist  watch  which  she  received 
for  her  birthday,  from  home  Oct.  28. 

We  did  not  know  whether  the 
twentieth  or  the  twenty-first  of  Oct- 
ober was  Marguerite  Ross,  birthday 
but  we  teased  her  on  both  days. 

Fern  Renberg-  is  going-  to  earn 
some  money  every  month  by  vvaiting- 
on  the  blind  children's  table  and 
mopping- the  dining-room  floor. 

Fern  Young,  Mary  Yeager,  Edith 
Wilhelm,  Bessie  McPherson,  Mary 
Bubnash  and  Sophia  Budeck  are 
getting  presents  ready  for  Christmas. 

Four  g-irls  have  birthday  between 
the  seventh  and  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember. They  are  Lilly  Mattson. 
Gertrude  Zywert,  Roberta  Trask  and 
Nora  Cashman. 


Local  News  From  the   Boys'  Side 

Henry  W.  Patrick,  Reporter 

Floyd  Post  always  talks  about 
home. 

Amos  Crisp  plays  basket  ball  w^ith 
all  his  heart. 

William  Burns  has  better  table 
manners  now. 

Karl  Zeman  gets  around  better  than 
he  did  last  September. 

William  Yeager  is  making-  good 
progress  in  school. 

Edwin  Seller  and  Clarence  Wilson 
are  getting  fond  of  candy. 

Oliver  Burns  was  admitted  to  the 
shoe-making  shop  this  year. 

Fay  Nickerson  receives  more  cards 
from  home  than  all  the  tots. 

Joseph  Kirschbaum  receives  the 
''Denton  Recorder"  every  week. 

Robert  Remington  was  pleased  to 
have  a  pair  of  shoes  from  home. 

Guy  Waters  freezes  ice  cream  for 
President  Menzemer  every  Sunday. 

Robert  Baumgartner  is  more 
mischievous  this  year  than  last  year. 

Harold  Brandt  is  acting  as 
assistant  to  the  little  boys'  supervisor. 

Richard  Jackson  boasts  of  going- 
hunting  with  our  teacher  some  Satur- 
day. 

John  Nagel  is  getting  stronger 
this  year.  Someday  he  will  whip  all 
the  tots. 

When  Bert  Cartellano  tells  about 
home,  he  always  calls  George  Drin- 
ville  as  his  witness. 

Thys  Ferwerda  w^as  absent  for 
several  days  on  account  of  sickness 
but  he  is  well  again. 

William  Walter  is  an  addition  to 
the  boys'  side  this  year.  He  came 
here  from  Miles  City. 

Tom  Big  Spring  and  Edwin 
Kebshull  are  glad  to  be  admitted  to 
the  carpenter  shop  this  year. 

Archie  Randies  received  three 
boxes  of  apples  from  his  home  in  the 
Bitter  Root.  He  sold  them  out  to  the 
pupils. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  received  news 
that  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs  Raymond 
T.  O'Donnell  of  Ogden,  Utah  was 
married  last  October. 

Frank  Bright  was  very  glad  to 
have  an  interesting  letter  from  Glenn 
Preston,  our  old  pupil  who  is  attend- 
ing Galladuet  College  this  year. 
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The  New  Boildiiig 
Owing-  to  the  failure  of  the  finish - 
ing-s  for  our  new  building"  to  arrive, 
the  contractors  have  been  held  up; 
but  now  after  a  very  tedius  wait,  they 
have  received  part  of  their  material 
and  will,  we  hope,  finish  up  their  con- 
tract very  soon.  The  w^ork  looks 
very  g'ood  so  far  and  when  finished 
we  will  have  a  very  comfortable  com- 
bination home  and  dormitory. 

It  will  be  only  a  short  time  now 
until  the  day,  w^hich  is  above  all 
others  the  children's  day,  is  here. 
Cliristmas,  with  all  it  love  and  cheer, 
is  a  time  w^hen  w^e  want  to  make  the 
youngsters  happy;  and  w^e  will  ag-ain 
ask  the  co-operation  of  the  parents, 
many  of  wdiom  have  given  it  so  cheer- 
fully heretofore.  We  still  feel  that 
the  Christmas  homegoing-  w^as  a  mis- 
take; for  contagion  almost  inevitably 
results.  So  we  are  planning-  to  make 
the  day,  and  the  whole  holiday  time, 
just  as  gdad  as  we  can.  And  w^e  will 
ask  the  parents  and  friends  first  of  all 
to  leave  their  loved  ones  with  us,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  fall  behind  in 
their  work  or  make  the  others  dis- 
satisfied. In  the  next  place,  please 
send  in  the  presents  early.  If  they 
are  perishable,  such  as  fruit,  kindly 
mark  them  so.  Otherwise  the  boxes 
will  all  be  acknowledged  and  kept 
until  Christmas  eve. 


Three  new  men  have  been  added 
to  our  fraternity.  One,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Buell,  who  has  been  in  public  school 
work  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  has  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  E.  W.  Walker,  who  has 
resigned  after  fourteen  years  service. 
Another,  Mr.  Walter  KiJpatrick,  for- 
m^erly  of  the  Hartford  School,  has 
succeeded  Mr.  J.  P.  Walker  to  the 
Superintendency  of  the  New  Jersey 
School.      Mr.   Walker  has  become 


supervising-  teacher  in  the  same 
school.  Still  another  is  Mr.  G.  C. 
Huckaby,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  W. 
S,  Holmes,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Louisaina  School. 

We  are  sorry  to  lose  our  old  friends, 
but  trust  that  their  successors  may 
prove  as  successful  as  the  others. 


The  Blind  and  all  their  friends  note 
with  sincere  sorrow,  the  death  of 
their  faithful  friend  and  helper 
William  Bell  Wait,  on  Oct.  25,  1916. 
Many  will  miss  him  and  his  help 
keenly. 

We  note  with  regret  that  Dr.  A. 
G.  Draper  has  retired  and  will  no 
longer  be  actively  connected  with 
Gallaudet  College.  Many  an  old 
"Grad"  is  sorry  to  hear  this,  but  will 
be  g-lad  that  he  can  rest  after  many 
years  of  strenuous  work. 

M. 


College  Representatives 

We  are  proud  indeed  to  have  two 
representatives  at  Gallaudet  this 
year---Julia  Cole  of  Helena  and  Glenn 
Preston  of  Missoula.  Three  of  our 
last  3^ear's  g'raduating  class  took  the 
college  examinations  and  passed  nice- 
ly. Lenny  Brown  of  Kalispell  w^as 
the  third  member  of  the  class  entitled 
to  g-o,  and  v/hen  he  left  school  last 
summer,  we  understood  that  he  in- 
tended to  g'o,  but  his  parents  deemed 
it  advisable  for  him  to  wait  another 
year.  Lenny  writes  us  that  he  is 
working  and  saving"  a  certain  sum 
each  week  with  a  view  of  using-  it 
when  he  g'oes  to  A\^ashing-tion.  He 
tells  us  that  he  is  putting  in  his  spare 
time  keeping  up  Avith  his  last  year's 
subjects  so  as  not  to  get  rusty. 

A¥e  liaAT-e  had  a  number  of  letters 
from  Julia  and  Glenn,  and  no  matter 
to  w^hom  they  are  addressed  they  g'o 
the  round s---teachers,  ofiicers  and 
girls  and  boys  all  taking  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  two 
college  representatives. 

While  with  us  Julia  and  Glenn 
were  earnest  w^orkers,  and  w^e  feel 
sure  that  the  reputation  of  the  Mont- 
ana School  for  the  Deat  and  Blind  is 
in  good  hands  at  Washington. 

Having-  two  representatives  in 
college  has  increased    the  college 
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spirit,  and  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
now  in  school  intend  to  make  college 
if  the  power  within  them  lies. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  we  had 
a  representatives  in  Washington,  but 
now  the  line  up  of  the  classes  bids 
fair  for  continuous  representation  at 
Gallaudet. 



Teachers'  Meetings 

The  first  teachers'  m.eeting  of  the 
fall  was  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday 
of  October  with  President  Menzemer 
in  his  apartments.  The  text  selected 
for  this  year's  lessons  is  "The  In- 
fant Mind"  by  Dumville.  The 
teachers  have  been  assigned  certain 
chapters  to  read  at  each  meeting. 

Before  the  reading  for  the  even- 
ing began  several  questions  relative 
to  the  two-schedule  system  were 
threshed  out. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Mrs. 
Menzemer  treated  the  gathering  to 
refreshments . 


The  teachers  assembled  for  their 
second  faculty  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Menzemer  on  the  third  Tues- 
day evening  of  November. 

Plans  for  the  purchase  of  Christ- 
mas presents  for  the  pupils  were  dis- 
cussed at  length.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  pool  all  funds  and  have  a 
committee  consisting-  of  a  teacher 
from  the  industrial  and  literary  de- 
partnients  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
select  and  purchase  presents. 

Misses  Haugan  and  Alcorn  read 
the  assignments  for  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Menzemer  brought  the  meeting 
to  a  close  by  serving  delicious  ice 
cream  and  cake. 


Where  Is  the  Wild  and  Wooly  West? 

To  what  state  will  we  now  apply 
the  hackneyed  expression  "wild  and 
wooly  west"?  Certainly  not  to  Mont- 
ana, for  Montana  has  woman  suf- 
frage, will  have  a  woman  in  Con- 
gress---Miss  Jeannette  Rankin;  and 
a  woman  as  state  superintendent  of 
education-- -Miss  May  Trumper  of 
Kalispell;  and  has  passed  a  prohibi- 
tion measure  which  will  go  into  effect 
January  1,  1919.  No  longer  can 
Montana  be  thought  of  as  a  state  in 
vvdiich   the   virile   wholly   and  un- 


qualifiedly predominates  tempered  in 
nowise  by  the  feminine. 

Famous  Old  School  Closes 
The  follovv^ing  paragraphs  are  from 
the  Baltimore  N'ezvs  of  recent  date. 

Knapp's  Institute— one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  private  educational  institutions  in 
the  city— has  closed.  Ill  health  of  the  head- 
master, Prof.  William  A.  Knapp,  is  the 
cause  of  its  suspension. 

In  1873  there  was  organized  in  Knapp's 
Institute  an  oral  department  for  teaching 
the  deaf,  the  Legislature  making  a  small 
appropriation  each  succeeding  year  for  the 
partial  maintenance  of  this  feature  of  the 
institute.  Except  for  the  school  at  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  wliere  the  deaf-mutes  are 
taught  no  other  institution  in  the  State  has 
such  a  department.  The  closing  of  the 
school  is  the  source  of  great  sorrow  for  the 
deaf  pupils  who  have  been  studying  there. 

The  institute  was  founded  prima- 
rily for  the  hearing  in  1840  by  Prof. 
Frederick  Knapp,  father  of  the  later 
head  master,  and  after  outgrowing 
its  quarters  several  times  took  up  its 
abode  in  commodius  buildings  not  far 
from  the  business  section. 

IMany  of  the  deaf  of  Baltimore  have 
been  educated  at  the  institute,  and 
the  writer's  observation  has  been 
that  very  good  speech  work  was  done 
at  the  school;  neither  was  the  instruc- 
tion along  academic  lines  far  from 
the  best.  The  writer's  association 
with  those  vdio  attended  the  institute 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  pupils  of 
the  Knapp  Institute  received  thor- 
ough speech  training  and  a  well- 
rounded  education. 

The  great  advantage  claimed  for  the 
school  over  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  at  Frederick,  was  that  the  deaf 
in  all  their  associations  met  with  the 
hearing  children  of  the  school,  and 
being  thrown  continually  with  hear- 
ing children  were  compelled  to  speak, 
whereas  if  they  associated  with  child- 
ren deaf  like  themselves  they  would 
more  frequently  resort  to  signs. 

It  is  understood  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Frederick  to 
take  up  and  continue  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  who  have  been  attending 
the  Knapp  Institute. 

While  the  school  had  a  large  attend- 
ance of  hearing  children---at  one  time 
984  in  charge  of  28  teachers---the 
average  number  of  deaf  pupils  en- 
rolled was  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
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of  the  season  that  has  been  dedicated  by 
the  American  people  to  the  nationwide 
rendering  of  thanks  to  the  God  who  rules 
the  universe  and  shapes  the  destinies  of 
nation  to  His  divine  will.  The  custom  is 
a  beautiful  one.  It  is  profitable  for  us  to 
pause  upon  an  appointed  day  and  give 
thought  to  those  things  that  so  closely 
affect  our  lives  and  render  prayerful  ac- 
knowledgment to  Him  for  the  countless 
favors  bestowed  upon  us. 

Therefore,  I,  S.  V.  Stewart,  as  governor 
of  the  state  of  Montana,  do  hereby  join 
the  president  of  the  United  States  in 
designating  and  setting  apart  Thursday, 
the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  1916,  as 
Thanksgiving  day. 

The  year  that  is  passing  has  brought  no 
cessation  of  the  terrible  strife  and 
slaughter  that  have  for  so  long  gripped 
the  nations  beyond  the  seas,  and  today  the 
waning  armies  are  furiously  engaged  in 
their  work  of  death  and  devastation. 

Within  the  borders  of  our  own  laud, 
how  different  is  the  situation.  We  are  a 
people  of  peace  and  a  nation  at  peace  with 
the  world.  There  is  here  no  thunder  of 
bombardment,  no  rattle  of  musketry,  and 
there  are  no  sections  of  our  fair  land  that 
have  been  desolated  by  the  ruthless  hand 
of  war. 

Our  beloved  state  has  enjoyed  her  full 
share  of  the  bounties  that  have  been 
showered  upon  the  nation  in  the  past  year. 
Our  people  have,  day  by  day,  gone  forth 
to  conquer,  not  the  invader,  but  the  soil, 
and  the  earth  has  yielded  bountiful  crops 
to  the  husbandman.  Our  houses  of  mer- 
chandise, our  mills,  our  mines,  our  fac- 
tories, have  had  good  part  and  lot  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  twelve-month.  In  the 
realm  of  spiritual  things  also  Montana  has 
gone  steadily  forward.  All  of  our  insti- 
tutions founded  and  maintained  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind  and  the  conditions 
under  which  mankind  lives  have  prospered 
and  widened  their  spheres  of  influence,  all 
to  the  end  that  Montana  shall  be  nobler 
and  greater  in  all  these  things  calculated 
to  make  a  commonwealth  desirable  as  a 
place  of  abode. 

Verily,  the  people  of  Montana  have 
abundant  cause  for  heartfelt  observance  of 
the  occasion.  Let  us  on  that  day  lay  aside 
our  daily  work  and  cares,  and,  assembl- 
ing in  our  churches  and  other  places  of 
meeting,  offer  unblended  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  blessings  that  have 
come  from  Him  in  such  generous  measure. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
state  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Helena,  the  capital, 
this  18th  day  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixt- 
een, and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-first. 

S  V  STEWART 
A.  M.  ALDERSON,' Secretary  of  State. 


Tliaoksgiving  Recolleclioos 

When  the  winds  of  bleak  November 
Down  the  chimney  moan  and  sigh, 

Stirring  into  life  each  ember 

Till  the  flames  roar  fierce  and  high, 

Then  my  thoughts  revert  to  boyhood, 
When  Thanksgiving  day  drew  night. 

In  the  flames  I  see  the  farmhouse, 
And  the  woodland  brown  and  sere 

Where  the  sportsman's  rifle  echoed 
As  the  days  drew  near. 

vScsnes  which  ever  shall  be  cherished 
In  the  burning  logs  appear. 

I  can  see  the  deep  old  cellar 

Where  the  apple  bins,  piled  high. 

Overshadowed  heaps  of  pumpkins 
Golden  as  the  sunset  sky. 

And  the  casks  of  new  fall  cider 
Stood  along  the  wall  close  by. 

As  the  old-time  scenes  are  fading 

While  the  fire  slowly  dies. 
Visions  of  a  groaning  table 

Are  presented  to  my  eyes. 
And  I  almost  scent  the  fragrance 

Of  the  mince  and  pumpkin  pies. 

 Gerard  Chapman. 


October  Honor  Roll 

Department  for  the  Blind 


Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis,  Georg-e 
TIeffern,  Frankie 
Mitchell,  Audry 


Oppel,  Andrew 
Russell,  Henry 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Watt,  Ernest  J. 


Department  for  Deaf 


Baumgfarter,  Robert 
Blacktr  an,  Thelma 
Bladow,  Lena 
Brandt,  Harold 
Brig-ht,  Frank 
Babnash,  Mary 
Budeck,  Sophia 
Cashman,  Nora 
Castellano,  Bert 
Chris  man,  Lubi 
Davies,  Elsie 
Deng-el  Beulah 
Drinville,  George 
Perwerda,  Thys 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Goldizen,  Vere 
Haynie,  Asrnes 
Johnson,  Nancy 
Jones,  Jessie 
Mattson,  Lilly 
McCaugfhan,  Jennie 
McCoy,  Mary 
McDowell,  Ruby 


McPherson,  Bessie 
Nagfel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry  F. 
Norton,  Andrew 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olson,  Effie 
Patrick,  Henry 
Pierce,  Annie 
Post,  Floyd  H. 
Randies,  Archie 
Redmond,  Fay 
Renberg,  Olive  F. 
Ross,  Mai-g-uerite 
Big  Spring,  Tom 
Sayers,  Mary 
Trask,  Roberta 
Westbrook,  Emily 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Yaegsr,  William 
Yaeger,  May 
Young,  Fern 
Zeman,  Carl 
Zywert,  Gertrude 


Children  whose  department  has 
not  fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 


Dr  Donovan  has  been  making-  his 
regular  raonthy  visits,  and  putting  in 
a  busy  time  examining  the  eyes,  ears 
and  throats  of  the  newcomers,  and  in 
operating  on  some  previously 
examined. 
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Portland's  Shop  May  Be  Oregon's 

J.  F.  Mej^ers,  the  blind  organizer  of  the 
Portland  School  for  the  Sightless,  in  which 
are  taught,  besides  American  Braille  and 
New  York  Point,  piano-tuning,  chair-can- 
ing and  hammock-making,  has  announced 
his  intention  to  introduce  this  winter,  in 
the  Oregon  legislature,  a  bill  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  school  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state. 

The  school  (which  really  is  in  large  part 
a  workshop)  now  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Portland  Public  School  Board. 
The  street  railway  company  co-operates  by 
giving  the  blind  workers  free  transportation 
to  and  from  the  school. 

When  the  school  shall  have  become  a 
state  institution,  departments  of  broom- 
making  and  basketry  will  be  added,  if  Mr. 
Meyers'  plans  fully  materialize. 

Prior  to  organizing,  two  years  ago,  the 
school  at  Portland,  Mr.  Meyers  established 
a  workshop  for  the  blind  at  Denver,  Colo. 

—  IVor/d  of  the  Blind. 


All  contributors  to  the  building  fund, 
part  of  which  was  raised  several  months 
ago  with  a  bridge  and  "500"  party  at  the 
Liederkranz,  had  been  notified  of  the  open- 
ing. Many  honored  the  occasion  with 
their  presence. 

Mrs  Louis  C.  Hermann  of  3455  Long- 
fellow boulevard,  who  served  as  treasurer 
of  the  building  fund,  the  largest  subscrip- 
tion to  which  was  that  of  her  husband  for 
$500,  surprised  the  blind  people  by  bring- 
ing to  the  factory,  for  use  as  prizes  at  a 
card  part}^  in  the  near  future,  a  box  of  val- 
uable articles  collected  from  friends. 

Jacob  Lam  pert,  recently  appointed  by 
Governor  Major  to  succeed  the  late  Charles 
A.  Stix  as  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  was  among  the 
guests,  as  were  Mrs.  L,  L.  Culver,  donor 
of  the  Blind  Girls'  Home,  and  Robert  H. 
Stockton,  president  of  the  Majestic  Man- 
ufacturing Company,'  who  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  a  re- 
cent concert  for  the  blind. 

—  World  of  the  Blind. 


Roller  Skating  and  Swimming  for 
Blind 

Swimming  for  boys  and  roller  skating 
for  grils  have  been  added  to  the  outdoor 
sports  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

An  outdoor  swimming  pool,  35x72  feet, 
ranging  in  depth  from  two  and  one-half  to 
seven  feet,  is  being  constructed.  A  rec- 
tangular roller  rink  for  the  girls,  also  und- 
er construction,  will  serve  two  purposes.  It 
encloses,  in  addition  to  skating  facilities, 
a  play  area,  80x100  feet,  free  from  all 
obstructions.-—  World  of  the  Blind. 


Factory  for  the  Blind  Is  Opened 

The  factory  of  the  United  Workers  fur 
the  Blind  of  Missouri,  at  4151  Delmar 
boulevard,  St.  Louis,  was  formally  opened 
the  night  of  Friday,  September  29,  with  a 
public  demonstration. 

Machinery  for  making  mops,  brooms, 
etc.,  was  started  at  8  o'clock  and  kept  go- 
ing until  10  o'clock,  manned  by  two  partly 
blind  women,  ten  blind  men  and  three 
sighted  men.  Throughout  the  two  hours 
there  was  an  informal  reception,  with 
music  by  the  blind  but  no  speechmaking. 

HUNDREDS  OF  PEOPLE  PRESENT 

Admission  to  the  formal  opening,  really 
an  informal  affair,  was  free  to  the  public 
without  ticket.  Several  hundred  persons 
attended.  There  was  nothing  for  sale,  the 
U.  VV.  B,  having  decided  to  limit  the  sale 
of  the  products  of  its  factory  to  jobbers 
and  dealers.  Neither  was  there  any  solicita- 
tion for  donations  The  prime  purpose  of 
the  affair  was  to  show  those  men  and 
women  who  contributed  to  the  building 
fund  how  their  money  had  been  spent. 


Blind  Chief  Beneficiaries 

The  sightless  will  be  the  chief  beneficia- 
ries under  the  will,  of  William  Bell  Wait, 
educator  of  the  blind.  The  free  use  of  his 
13  inventions  for  embossed  writing,  de- 
scribed in  the  document  as  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  cost,  increasing  the 
durability  and  enlarging  the  amount  and 
scope  of  literature  for  the  blind  in  the  New 
York  point  system,"  are  "given  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  public." 

Mr.  Wait,  at  one  time  principal  of  the 
New  York  institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  bis 
life  to  perfecting  devices  for  raised  writing 
to  enable  the  blind  to  read  by  touch.  His 
books  are  left  by  the  will  to  the  institute. 

— Ba Itimore  Su  n . 


Thanksgiving  Its  Lesson 

Once  more  we  are  about  to  cele- 
brate Thanksgiving-.  Already  young- 
America's  mouth  waters  whenever 
turkey  is  mentioned.  Football  is 
rampant  in  the  land.  A  happy, 
prosperous,  thoughtless  Nation  pre- 
pares to  revel  for  a  day — and  incident- 
ally, perhaps,  to  be  thankful. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  fund- 
amentally wTon.Q-  with  rejoicing-, 
with  throwing-  off  for  a  while  the 
trammels  of  work-a-day  life,  with 
hurrahing-  and  cavorting-  and  forg-et- 
ting-.  It  would  be  better,  however, 
not  to  lose  sight  entirely  of  the 
principles  tliatgave  us  Thanksgiving. 

They  were  serious-minded  men  that 
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set  apart  a  day  for  reflection  and 
g-ratitude.  They  had  strug-gled  and 
suffered  and  bled  for  principle.  They 
had  spurned  the  comforts  of 
civilization  that  sought  to  fetter  mind 
and  conscience,  and  welcomed  for 
freedom's  sake  the  horrors  of  life 
among'  savages.  Thev  were  men  of 
unbeatable  courage  and  invincible 
determination.  They  were  rock  and 
upon  that  rock  has  been  erected  the 
magnificent  American  Common- 
wealth. 

Ours  is  a  prosperous  and 
superficial  age.  Scarcely  one  person 
in  a  thousand  does  any  more  serious 
thinking  than  is  required  to  shirk 
responsibility,  or  any  more  serious 
work  than  is  necessary  to  provide 
three  meals  a  day. 

We  boast  of  a  prosperity  for  which 
we  deserve  but  little  credit.  We 
marvel  at  industrial  supremacy  be- 
stowed upon  us  by  a  few  earnest 
thinkers  and  terrible  toilers.  We 
work  as  the  horse  and  the  ox  work — 
and  welcome  more  eagerly  and  more 
unreasonably  than  they  an  excuse  for 
idleness. 

How  many  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
will  give  a  single  thought  to  its  real 
significance?  How  many  will  wake 
to  a  realization  that  it  was  the  mag- 
nificent earnestness  and  superb  de- 
termination of  the  Puritan  Fathers 
that  w^on  for  them  and  for  us  the 
occasion  to  be  thankful?  How  many 
will  look  squarely  in  the  face  the  fact 
that  without  earnestness  and  deter- 
mination no  people  and  no  man  can 
win  from  grudging  Nature  the  ma- 
terial for  Thanksgiving? 

Will  you  give  one  serious  thought 
to  ihe  situation?  Will  you  face  the 
truth  and  answer  without  flinching 
the  challenge  of  conscience? 

What  have  you  achieved  since  last 
Thanksgiving  Day?  How  much  have 
you  increased  your  usefulness  and 
your  earnings?  How  faithfully  have 
you  fulfilled  the  resolutions  made 
when  the  new  year  spread  her  clean 
page  before  you?  What  problems 
have  you  solved,  w^hat  facts  taken 
into  your  mind,  in  what  way  bettered 
knowledge  of  your  circumstances? 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  either  an 
occasion  for  gratitude  or  a  reminder 


that  you  have  not  much  to  be  grate- 
III  for. 

And  whatever  the  situation 
confronting  3'ou,  you  alone  are 
responsible  for  it.  It  is  not  through 
luck  that  men  win  position  and  honor 
and  success.  It  was  not  through 
luck  that  the  ragged,  barefoot 
Franklin  forced  his  way  to  the 
pinnacle  of  statesmanship.  It  was 
not  through  luck  that  the 
impoverished  and  over- worked 
Lincoln  crushed  to  pieces  the 
obstacles  that  best  him  and  made 
himself  a  President  and  an  idol.  It 
is  not  through  luck  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  tobay  are 
forging  to  better  postions  and  better 
lives.  No,  it  is  through  earnest, 
serious,  faithful  thought  and  study. 

Enjoy  your  Thanksgiving.  Get 
from  it  the  greatest  measure  of 
satisfaction.  But  some  time  during 
the  day-think. 

The  past  is  dead.  The  present 
and  the  future  are  yours.  And 
Thanksgiving  is  coming. — Selected 


Where    Our  Thanksgiving 
Dinner  Comes  From 

Crackers  ,  Montana . 

Celery  Montana. 

Turkey  our  own  state. 

Oysters   Chesapeake  Bay. 

Potatoes  .....our  own  farm. 

Cranberries   .  Cape  Cod. 

Pumpkin  Pie  Montana. 

Raisins   ^California. 

Nuts    Carolinas. 

Coffee  South  America 

 .^^^  . 

Local  News 

Ethel  Keeland  likes  short  hair 
because  it  is  less  trouble. 

Audrey  Mitchell's  mother  writes 
she  is  coming  over  Christmas. 

Ernest  Watt  is  still  growing  and 
will  be  tall  enough  for  long  trousers. 

Henry  Russell  is  much  interested 
in  hammock-making  and  he  is  making 
a  nice  hammock. 

Herman  Spoelder  enjoyed  the 
lecture  on  "The  Unafraid"  very 
much.    It  was  good  advice. 

George  and  Birdella  Ellis  eac3i 
got   new   sweaters.    George  found 
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three  apples  in  the  pocket  of  his. 

Hugh  Shields  had  a  happy 
Hallowe'en:  he  got  his  searchlig-ht. 
Hugh  has  been  looking  for  this  for 
a  long  time. 

Clyde  Troutman,  one  of  last  year's 
graduates,  visited  the  school  on  his 
way  to  Butte.  Hugh  and  Herman 
were  glad  to  see  him. 

Frank  Heffern  was  pleased  to 
have  his  father  and  mother  visit 
him  Sunday,  Nov.  15th.  They 
brought  him  a  new  sweater. 

Sophia  Oppel  excepts  to  spend 
next  summer  in  Lewistown  as  her 
people  are  moving  there.  She  does 
not  know  how  she  will  like  it. 

On  Oct.  31  Mr.  Morris  had  a 
letter  from  Cora  Rusten.  She  has 
gone  back  to  North  Dakota  and  is 
attending  the  schcol  at  Bathgate. 

Patsy  Callahan  received  Hallow- 
e'en cards  from  all  his  friends  also 
"a  black  cat"  and  an  owl.  He  was 
more    fortunate  than  some  of  us. 

All  in  the  department  had  a  good 
time  at  the  picnic.  It  was  a  nice 
warm  day;  if  you  went  up  on  the 
mountains,  you  could  make  snow- 
balls. Some  of  the  boys  had  great 
fun  snow-balling", 

Harold  Ferguson  had  a  letter  from 
home  and  his  brothers,  Elmer  and 
Oscar,  are  going  to  school  in 
Livingston  now.  They  are  big- 
boys  and  write  nice  letters.  Harold 
hopes  to  write  as  well  some  day. 

The  department  recently  received 
ten  volumns  of  the  Bible  in  N.  Y. 
Point.  At  present  we  have  no  Point 
pupils  but  may  have  some  later. 
They  were  presented  by  the  vSocitey 
Providing  Religious  Literature  for 
the  Blind. 

Owing  to  so  few  members, 
Society  has  been  discontinued  for 
Ms  year  and  the  hour  used  for 
/.iQies,  reading,  stories,  etc.  We 
bave  some  games  for  the  Blind  and 
are  learning  to  play  checkers  and 
dominoes.  A  few  know  how  to 
play  already. 


^Since  Last  Issue — Continued.) 


At  the  regular  monthl}-  Board  meet- 
ing held  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  13  prices 
of  furniture  for  the  new  dormitory  at 
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the  ■  fanch  were  considered.  Thej 
building  will  be  furnished  in  mission^ 
style,  fumed  oak  finish. 

The  grading  for  the  new  spur  is 
just  about  completed,  and  there  re- 
m.ains  but  the  track  to  lay  before  coal 
wall  be  hauled '  by  rail  up  to  the 
bunkers,  and  save  one  handling. 

Janie  Pearce  enjoyed  a  visit  from 
her  mother  and  little  sister  and  Bessie 
Mcpherson  a  visit  from  her  sister  on 
Nov.  22. 

Clyde  Troutman  is  taking  a  post- 
graduate course.  He  is  continuing 
his  music  and  Latin  and  reading- 
some  law. 

Thanksgiving,  to  which  all  the 
children  are  looking  forward,  will  be 
celebrated  with  an  entertainment  in 
the  morning,  a  lovely  dinner  at  noon 
and  a  social  in  the  evening. 

George  Nig  of  Conrad  is  the  new 
arrival  at  the  department  for  back- 
ward children.  George  is  fifteen. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  mother. 
Lie  was  enrolled  on  the  twenty-first. 

Mr.  Robert  Russell,  brother  of  Miss 
Martha  Russel,  head  teacher  of  the 
department  for  the  blind,  is  now 
employed  at  the  state  ranch.  When 
the  new  dormitory  is  completed  he 
will  have  charge  of  the  supervision 
of  the  boys. 

The  moving  pictures  shown  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  Nov. 
18,19  were  much  enjoyed.  They 
consisted  of  a  Pathe  Weekly,  a 
comical  scenario,  nature  pictures, 
and  colored  scenes  of  South  Africa. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Smith's  new  book  on 
idioms  has  been  received  recently, 
and  has  created  a  welcome  for  itself 
on  first  sight.  It  fills  a  longfelt 
need---the  illustration  of  idioms  just 
when  you  come  across  them.  We  are 
using  the  book  as  a  text  with  two 
grades,  and  will  place  it  in  the  other 
schoolrooms  as  a  companion  reference 
book  with  the  dictionary,  atlas  and 
encyclopedia. 

Births 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  V.  Kemp, 
a  son,  Elmo  Valentine  Jr.  on  Aug- 
ust 21. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Thompson,  a  daughter,  Georgia 
Maryland,  on  Nov.  20. 
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Creative  Suggestions 

If  you,  who  delve  in  the  occult, 
can  extract  from  the  magi  of  the 
orient  a  few  "pointers"  as  regards 
the  creation  of  a  mirror,  which  will 
not  reflect  mending"  to  the  eye  that 
beholdeth---the  empire  of  the  world 
is  yours!  (We  shall  expect  a  check 
for  a  round  sum  by  the  next  mail.) 

And,  yet,  a  gTeater  thing-  remains 
to  be  invented .  There  is  a  great  and 
crying  need  for  it.  Almost  since  the 
beginning-  of  the  world,  or  to  be  more 
exact,  since  the  day  Adam  passed 
thru  the  g-ates  of  Eden  with  his  pick- 
ax on  his  shoulder,  and,  the  sweat  at 
his  brow  getting-  ready  to  make  its 
debut,  men  have  begged,  cried, 
fought,  prayed,  hungered  and  thirsted 
for  it.  It  has  been  the  occasion  of 
more  wars  than  religion!  It  has 
filled  more  dungeons  than  the  march 
of  empire,  and  strewn  more  dead 
along  the  world's  highway  than  the 
wings  of  pestilence  and  the  eagles  of 
courage  and  victor3^  Today  it  is  the 
paramount  question,  taking  preced- 
ence of  all  questions  of  politics,  state 
craft,  science,  art,  learning  and  re- 
ligion; in  fact,  it  is  the  question  which 
men  with  blanched  faces  and  trem- 
bling hands  ask  of  other  men  with 
blanched  faces  and  trembling  hands, 
and  sigh  bitterly  because  no  inventor 
has  yet  risen  to  meet  the  demand. 
It  has  not  been,  however,  for  the  lack 
of  trying,  even  at  the  risk  of  personal 
experiment.  Indeed,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  ye  editor  that  there  have  been 
more  experiment  to  the  square  inch 
along  this  line  of  invention  than  along 
any  other  that  ever  enchained  the 
curiosity  of  man.  The  greatest  and 
the  humblest  have  all  tried  to  solve 
the  question,  and,  so  far,  have  failed. 
Therefore,  O  great  inventor  of  the 
future,  a  magnificent  triumph  awaits 
you!  Arise  to  the  need  of  the  hour, 
bring  a  successful  answer  to  this 
■unsolved  riddle  of  the  ages,  and,  you 
shall  reign  king,  emperor,  czar  over 
the  hearts  of  all  nations  for  all  time. 
Invent,  create,  discover.  If  you  can, 
a  way  by  which  men  can  live  on  air 
alone,  on  pictures  of  food,  or  promises 


of  prosperity,  a  la  Colonel  Sellar's 
appearance  of  heat. 

Ye  editor,  is  greatly  concerned  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  spend 
the  vast  sum  of  money  this  sugges- 
tion will  bring  him. 

Among  minor  things  you  might, 
my  dear  readers,  try  your  hand  while 
investigating  along  these  lines,  is  a 
patent  thermometer  which  will  infal- 
libly determine  the  social  status  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  people,  who  claim 
to  be  "In  Society." 

We  are  in  such  a  chaotic  status  at 
present,  owing  to  the  uncultured 
idea  of  democracy  among  our  fore- 
fathers, that  the  one  recently  intro- 
duced, and,  already  in  commission 
represented  as  it  is  by  nothing  less 
than  six  ciphers,  and,  at  last,  one 
numeral,  is  so  affecting  the  brains  of 
the  great  bulk  of  humanity  that  the 
over  crowded  condition  of  our  lunatic 
asylums  calls  with  a  stentorian  voice 
and  a  petrified  tear  in  its  eye  for  a 
new  social  weather  gauge.  In  this 
direction  a  new  aerial  railroad  to  the 
Klondike  might  be  a  good  substitute 
and  obviate  the  necessity  for  the 
social  thermometer! 

If,  in  the  meantime,  our  dear 
readers,  can  also  manufacture  a  mil- 
lion or  two  of  adjustable  easy  fitting- 
characters,  warranted  to  slip  inside 
of  any  sized  fortune,  and,  a  few 
flexible  mental  capacities,  to  be  sold 
'  'cheap, ' '  (since  they  are  usually  the 
last  thing  people  with  "ready  made," 
"hand-me-down"  fortunes  care  to 
possess,)  you  will,  undoubtably, 
have  an  impregnable  corner  on  the 
patent  right  market. 

These  sug'gestions  will,  we  think, 
keep  our  readers  busy  for  a  while. 
Ye  editor  shall  expect  not  less  than 
a  million  dollars  at  once,  as  we  have 
already  negotiated  for  a  castle  in 
Spain  and  need  the  money. 


Local  News 

Lola  Doughery  left  for  her  home 
in  Livingston,  where  she  will  remain. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  the  advanced 
dancing  class  are  learning   to  dance 
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!  tlie  Virgnia  Reel. 

I  Ralph  Lester  Hankiiison  and  Ole 
Olbu  entered  school.  This  is  their 
first  school  term  with  us. 

David  and  John  Bennett  of  Helena 
visited  for  a  day  with  their  sister 
Cora  the  first  part  of  this  month. 

The  articles  have  returned  from 
the  State  Fair,  these  things  will  be 
marked  and  sold  before  Xmas  time. 

The  larger  boys  have  been  real 
busy  for  several  weeks  picking'  pota- 
toes and  gathering"  in  the  garden 
supplies  for  the  winter  out  at  the 
State  Ranch. 

The  following  received  boxes  from 
home  this  month:  Ardath  Meiers, 
Florence  Hart,  Willard  Black, 
Madaline  Douglos,  Ruth  Mabe,  lola 
vSmith,  Herbert  Rygg  received 
$15.00,  Leo  West,  and  Victor  Sherrill. 

The  usual  Tuesda}/  dances  have 
begun  again.  They  were  pla3^ed  on 
account  of  the  piano's  being  out  of 
tune.  In  order  that  all  the  children 
might  be  present  these  dances  are 
given  in  the  children's  dining-room. 

The  kindergarten  pupils  celebrated 
Oct.  16th  in  honor  of  Willard  Black's 
birthday  which  happened  to  fall  on 
Sunday  so  Monday  being  almost  a 
perfect  day  cut  of  doors  the  Misses 
Campbell  and  Lovell  took  all  of 
their  pupils  down  by  the  river  where 
they  decorated  a  table  suitable  for 
the  occasion  and  the  cake  that 
Willard's  mother  sent  was  very  much 
enjoyed  by  all.  Mr.  Menzemer  visit- 
ed the  party  and  after  they  were  all 
seated  around  the  table  several  pic- 
tures were  taken  of  the  happy  group. 
They  returned  home  just  in  time 
for  dinner. 

The  teachers  arranged  a  lovely  par- 
tv  for  all  of  the  children  on  Hallow- 
e'en night.  The  walls  were  decorated 
with  large  prints  of  black  cats,  witch- 
es, golden  pumpkins  and  colored 
brownies.  The  first  part  of  the  even- 
ing was  devoted  to  square  dances, 
then  the  real  Hallowe'en  sports  were 
enjoyed  such  as  bobbing  in  a  tub  of 
water  for  apples,  catching  apples  on 
strings  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
hunting  peanuts,  etc.  Lemonade, 
cookies^  and  candy  were  serv^ed  so 
that  every  child  had  as  much  to  eat 


as  w^as  good  for  him  .  Just  in  the 
middle  of  a  square  dance  two  ghosts 
walked  in  carrying  lighted  candles. 

About  eight-thirty  the  pupils 
retired  thinking  of  what  a  pleasant 
evening  they  had  spent. 

The  following  story  was  written  by 
Ray  Mumert. 

Once  there  Avas  a  poor  boy  called 
Chistopher  Columbus.  He  was  born 
in  Genoa,  ^tah^  His  people  were 
poor.  Columbus  thought  the  world 
was  round  and  the  people  thought  the 
world  was  flat.  They  told  Columbus 
he  was  crazy.  When  Columbus  grew 
to  oe  a  man  Queen  Isabella  sent  for 
him  one  day  and  had  him  tell  his 
story  to  her.  She  had  three  great 
ships  made  for  Columbus.  They 
were  not  very  strong  ships.  The 
sailors  became  angry  and  were  going 
to  throw  Columbus  overboard  but 
he  finally  returned  and  Queen  Isa- 
bella and  the  king  were  glad  to  see 
him.     They   were    proud   of  him. 

He  made  other  voyages  but  he 
died  in  1506,  a  poor  old  man,  without 
knowing  that  he  had  discovered 
Amreica. 


Out  Where  the  West  Begins 

By  Arthur  Chapman 
Out  where  the  handclasp's  a  little  strong-- 
er. 

Out  where  the  smile  dwells  a  little  longer, 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  sun  is  a  little  brighter, 
Where    the  snows  that  fall   are  a  trifle 
whiter, 

Where  the  bonds  of  home  are  a  wee  bit 
tighter, 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  skies  are  a  trifle  bluer. 
Out  where  friendship's  a  little  truer, 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  a  fresher  breeze  is  blowing, 
Where  there's  laughter  in  every  streamlet 
flowing. 

Where   there  s    more  of  reaping  and  less 
of  sowing, 

That's  where  the  West  l)egins. 

Out  where  the  world  is  in  the  making. 
Where  fewer  hearts  ui  despair  are  aching. 
That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Where  there's  more  of  singing  and  less  of 
sighing. 

Where  there's  more  of  giving  and    less  of 
buying, 

And  a  man  makes  friends  witliout  half 
trying, 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 
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Marbles 

Marbles  are  round. 

They  are  red,  blue,  green, 
and  many  different  colors. 

Many  marbles  are  made  in 
the  United  States. 

Little  Amercian  boys  like 
to  play  with  them. 

Sometime's  200,000,000 
marbles  are  sold  in  one  year 
to  the  bo3'S. 

All  marbles  are  not  used 
for  games. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company 
has  use  for  them. 

Manufactureres  of  ink, 
chemicals,  and  powder  use 
them  also. 


Desire  and  the  Indian 

A  little  girl  lived  many 
years  ago.  Her  name  was 
Desire.  Every  Sunday  Desire 
went  to  church  with  her 
parents.  They  expected  her 
to  be  very  quiet  and  listen  to 
the  sermon.  The  sermons 
were  often  very  long  and 
sometimes  Desire  grew  tired. 

One  Sunday  she  saw  some- 
thing very  funn}^  She  laugh- 
ed out  loud.  Her  father  heard 
her.  He  was  displeased. 
When  they  went  home  from 
church  he  punished  her. 
Desire  did  not  like  to  be  pun- 
ished so  she  slipped  away 
Irom  home  and  out  into  the 
woods. 

She  sat  down  in  the  woods 
by  a  large  tree  and  went  to 
sleep.  When  she  opened  her 
eyes  it  w^as  dark.    She  was 


frightened  and  sprang  up. 
She  ran  down  the  path  very 
fast.  She  ran  into  a  large 
Indian.  The  Indian  picked 
her  up  in  his  arms. 

Desire  tried  to  get  away 
from  him  but  he  held  her 
tight.  She  did  not  know 
where  he  would  carry  her. 
He  walked.  By  and  by  he 
opened  a  door  and  put  her 
down  in  a  lighted  room.  De- 
sire screamed  and  opened  her 
eyes.  She  was  surprised  for 
she  was  in  her  own  home 
with  her  father  and  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters. 
How  happy  she  was  to  be 
with  them  again. 

The  Indian  told  them  how 
he  had  found  her  and  carried 
her  home.  Her  father 
thanked  the  kind  Indian. 

Her  parents  were  very  hap- 
py to  have  their  little  girl 
home  again  so  they  did  not 
punish  her  any  more. 


Thanksgiving  Joys 

Cartloads  of  pumpkins  as 
yellow  as  gold. 

Onions  in  silver  strings, 

Shining  red  apples  and  clus- 
ters of  grapes. 

Nuts  and  a  host  of  good  things. 

Chickens  and  turkeys  and 
fat  little  pigs. 

Oh,  these  are  what  Thanks- 
giving brings! 

Now  is  the  time  to  forget  all 

your  cares. 
Cast  every  trouble  away. 
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Think  of  your  blessings, 
remember  your  joys, 

Don't  be  afraid  to  be  gay. 

None  are  too  young  and  none 
are  too  old. 

To  frolic  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  — Sel. 
 &  • 

Sam  arid  the  Lamb 

Sam  was  a  big  yellow  dog. 
He  took  care  of  the  sheep  in 
the  pasture. 

When  any  of  the  sheep 
wandered  away,  Sam  would 
drive  them  back  again.  When 
the  sheep  went  to  the  creek 
for  water,  Sam  went  with 
them  and     watched  them. 

One  day  a  little  lamb  fell 
off  a  rock  into  the  creek.  It 
hurt  its  legs  and  could  not 
get  up.  The  lamb  bleated  and 
Sam  ran  to  it.    Fie  barked. 

The  lamb  lay  in  the  water. 
Sani  ran  to  his  master.  His 
master  came.  He  picked  up 
the  lamb  and  carried  it  home. 

—Ex. 


The  Broised  Apples 

Out  in  the  orchard  there 
was  a  big  apple-tree  hanging 
full  of  ripe  red  apples. 

The  farmer  and  his  helpers 
came  every  day  to  gather 
them  into  baskets,  and  pack 
them  into  barrels  to  send  to 
New  York. 

One  little  red  apple  way 
up  high  on  the  tree,  was 
wishing  he  too  might  go  into 
a  barrel  with  all  the  other 
apples  to  New  York  to  see 
the  big  city. 

That  night  when  the  cold 
wind  blew,  it  bumped  this 
little  apple  so  hard  against 
another  ^appie  that   it  fell 


down,  down,  down,  till  it 
reached  the  ground. 

That  it  lay  all  night  with 
a  big  brown  bruise  upon  its 
pretty  red  cheek;  just  as  you 
have  on  yours  at  times  when 
you  fall  down. 

In  the  morning  the  men 
came  to  gather  the  apples. 

The  red  apple  thought 
"Now  I'll  go  to  New  York." 

But  just  then  a  man  pass- 
ed him  sa3dng,  "That  apple's 
no  good,  it's  bruised,"  and  as 
he  went  along  his  heel  crush- 
ed  the  apple   in  the  grass. 

Soon  another  man  stepped 
upon  it  and  pushed  it  still 
further  into  the  ground. 
There  it  lay,  crushed  and 
bruised  ver)^  still  and  won- 
dering, ' '  What  shall  I  do  now? 

Right  in  the  center  of  that 
bruised  apple  was  something 
ver}^  beautiful  a  seed-star 
which  began  to  sprout  and 
grow.  It  put  out  little  green 
leaves,  a  long  stem  and  some 
deep  rootlets.  It  became  a 
fine  little  apple  tree  so  that 
man}^,  many  months  after- 
wards when  the  men  came 
again  to  work,  they  found  a 
tiny  apple  tree.  "See  here," 
they  said,  "don't  step  on  this. 
Its  a  rare  little  tree  and  a 
perfect  one."  So  they  burlt  a 
fence  around  it  and  cared  for 
it  until  one  day  it  grew  to  be 
a  fine  large  tree. 

It  blossomed  out  into  such 
beautiful  flowers  that  the 
birds  came  to  live  among  its 
branches  and  the  bees  came 
for  honey  from  the  flowers, 
and  in  the  fall  all  the  lovely 
pink  blossoms  had  grown 
into  ripe  red  apples!      — Sel 
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H.  H.  Swain,  Clerk  of  t/ie  Boa fd,  Hiclena 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Sec'y,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Rosa  Hammer,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
literary 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher    Miss  Ruth  Taylor 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Dorothy  De  Verter 

Miss  Vira  George  Miss  Anita  Wells 

Miss  Rose  B.  Aclorn 

ART 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey 

LIBRARIAN 
II.  E.  Thompson 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director 
INIiss  Sadie  Lillard  :Miss  liuth  Taylor 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

Miss  [Nlartlia  Russell,  Head  Teacher         J.  A  3.Iorris 
MUSIC 

]\Liss  Asnes  Haug'an,  Director 

MEDICAL  STAFF 
1,  A.  Leigb.ton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

U.  E.  Kainville.  M.  D.,  Phvsi'.ian 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  (Oculist  &  Aurist 
Miss  Catherine  Campbell,  R.  X.  Trained  Nurse 


D  O  M  E  S  Tl  C   D  E  PA  R  1'  M 1^:  X  T 
H.J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Aliss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  iSlatron 

Miss  Elizabeth  McConnell,  Girls'  Supervisor 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys"  Supcrvi.'^or 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low,  Little  boys'  Supervisor 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teainstc-r 

\'.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  .Second  Engineer 
^L  C.  Sc(Jtt,  Third  '.i:ngineer 
I'rank  11.  Dean,  Farmer 
Ant(.)ne  Lesserer,  l);iiryman 
Julm  FinerLy,  Xigluwatchman 
Percy  Tenliyck,  Repturman 
and  .Storekeeper 


IXDUSTRIAL  DEPART:mEXT 
istructoks 
F.  J   Low,  Carpentry 
IC.  V.  Kemp.  Printing 
J.  A,  .Morris,  Chair  Caning  (V-  Mammock  Weav- 
ers. M,  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science  ling. 
Miss  E.  McCouneil,  .Scwmg 
John  SuUivan,  Piano  Tuning  and  Broom  Making. 
Alex.  Wrig'ht,  Shoeuiakmg 


SCHOOL  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

officers  and  teachers 
H.  J.  Menzemer.  M.  A.,  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 

Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Berniee  Christenson,  Teacher 
Miss  Marie  Driscoll,  Teacher 
Miss  Florence  Lovell.  Teacher 
Miss  Evelyn  Johnson,  Teacher 
Miss  Mollie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
J.  Hamor,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  atflication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  efifect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  1170)  must  be.  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  H70  reads  as  follows: — In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relati  ve 
or  friend,  or  any  officers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  tnat  eflect,  which  snail  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers sliall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  tlie 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  beg'ins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  tlie  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  tron-  the  institution  tor  inability 
to  receive  int,truction.  from  sickness  or  other  can-^e 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  j^upil  lias 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  caimot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  1  resident,  the  change  would  be  tor  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  package.s  for  pupils  .should 
be  addressed  m  care  of  "School  tor  the 
Deaf  and  Hhnd." 

Address  all  cointuunications  to 
//.  J.  Meuzejuer, 

Pirsidt'iif, 
Iiou(dci\  Molilalia 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
sengers and  Freig-ht 
taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates . 

Automobiie  Service 


McCuUough  &  Hansen 
Boulder,       -       -  Montana. 

Post-Gards 

of  ilie 
Main  J^iiilding, 
Trainirig  School, 
Industrial  l^iiildiiig, 
Treasure  State  Associa- 
tion, etc. 
3  for  5  cents 

Rocky  Mountain  Leader, 


Magiiire's 

}A'esli  Pure  Kood 
Candies,  Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 
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its  of  Early  America 

By  Frederic  J.  Ha  skin. 


EORGETOWN  was  a  city  of 
importance  before  Washington 
was  imag-inecl,  and  although 
now  a  part  of  the  capital,  it  still 
retains  a  most  distinctive  individu- 
ality. There  are  few  historical  cities 
that  look  the  part  so  well.  The  nar- 
row cobbled  streets  are  generously 
shaded  by  old  oaks  and  sycamores, 
and  lined  with  houses  older  still,  many 
of  them  opening  their  front  doors 
direct!}^  upon  the  curb,  others  set 
conservatively  back  among  the  trees, 
and  some  splendidly  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  wide  grounds.  There  are 
whole  blocks  of  houses  that  have  seen 
over  a  century  of  the  city's  life. 

For  a  long-  time,  both  before  the 
Revolution  and  after,  Geore-etown 
was  one  of  the  leading-  cities  of  the 
United  States.  It  v\^as  a  gr^^at  port, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  were 
bright  witii  sails  from  every  coimtry 
in  the  world.  It  was  also  a  center 
of  the  tobacco  business,  and  Rock 
Creek,  then  a  navigable  channel, 
was  lined  with  high-raftered  ware- 
houses, sweet  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  leaf  and  the  twittering  of  swal- 
lows. 

After  the  founding  of  Washington, 
the  importance  of  the  older  city  was 
for  a  time  enhanced  rather  than 
diminished;  for  senators,  congress- 
men and  displomats  all  came  there  to 
live.  There  were  few  notables  of 
late  colonial  and  revolutionary  days 
who  chxl  not  live  in  Georgetown  at 
some  time.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
manager  of  the  postotiice  in  1776, 
when  there  were  only  75  postofiices 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  often 
cost  35  cents  to  send  a  letter,  the 


rate  being  according  to  the  distance. 

Lafayette  was  entertained  in 
Georgetown.  President  Jefferson 
lived  there  for  a  while,  and  his  house 
still  stands.  In  a  later  day  Calhoun 
and  AV^ebster  made  their  homes  in  the 
old  city.  But  to  recite  the  notables 
who  have  dwelt  in  Georgetown  would 
be  a  lengthy  process  and  of  less  inter- 
est than  the  many  important  things 
that  happened  there,  and  the  live.^ 
and  customs  of  the  old  Georgetown 
people.  The  city  itself  is  a  mine  of 
such  information,  for  descendants  of 
many  of  the  old  families  still  live 
there,  and  cherish  and  tell  the  stories 
that  have  come  down  to  them  through 
generations.  Some  of  tliem  have 
written  books,  and  of  special  interest 
is  a  volume  by  Sally  Somervell  Mack- 
all,  from  which  some  of  tliese  inci- 
dents are  taken. 

Most  of  the  towmspeople  were  of 
Scotch  descent  and  owned  great  es- 
tates in  Maryland,  while  making 
their  homes  in  Georgetown.  Thus 
vSamuel  Maffitt,  who  was  justice  of 
the  peace  at  Georgetown  about  a  hun- 
dred >-ears  ago,  owned  eight  thous- 
and acres,  and  it  was  his  pride  that 
he  produced  everything  consumed  by 
his  family  upon  his  own  land.  He 
had  his  own  turning  mill,  grist  mill, 
wool  factory  and  blacksmith  shop, 
manned  by  his  own  slaves.  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis,  grandson- 
in-law  of  George  Washington,  was  an- 
other owner  of  very  exiensive  lands, 
and  is  said  to  have  held  no  less  than 
two  thousand  slaves.  Although  he 
spent  most  of  his  life  riding  over  his 
estates,  he  had  both  lands  and  ne- 
g-roes  that  he  had  never  seen. 
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The  homes  of  these  landlords  in 
Georo-etown  were  among  the  finest  of 
the  old  Colo  iiai  houses.  One  of 
them,  Tudor  House,  built  by  Thomas 
Peter  in  1806,  is  still  occupied  by  the 
family  and  its  original  appearance 
carefully  preserved.  It  stands  in  the 
center  of  large  grounds,  set  with  old 
fashioned  box  hedges,  and  shaded  by 
wide  oaks.  The  house  is  an  im- 
posing pile  with  the  highpillared 
verandas  and  long  French  windows 
of  the  period.  One  of  its  prizes  is  a 
palm  over  a  century  old  which  was 
brought  back  as  a  souvenir  by 
Thomas  Peter  and  his  wife  when  tliey 
went  on  a  journey  to  Philadephia. 
They  made  the  trip  in  their  own 
carriage  and  it  took  four  days. 

Very  perfect  accounts  of  how 
people  lived  in  those  days  may  be 
had  from  their  descendants  in 
Georgetown.  The  men  spent  most 
of  their  time  riding  over  the  mimense 
estates.  The  women  were  even 
more  busy,  for  they  had  to  make 
their  ov/n  cloth  and  soap,  were  the 
medicial  and  spiritual  advisers  of  all 
their  slaves,  and  usually  the  mothers 
of  large  families.  Yet  there  was 
much  social  life.  Dinners  and  dances 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  the 
former  usually  taking  place  in  the 
late  afternoon,  while  the  old  square 
di  nces  occupied  the  evenings. 
Elaborate  designs  w^ere  painted  in 
bright  colors  on  the  floor  under  the 
cut  glass  chandeliers,  and  there  the 
colonial  dames  and  gallants  bowed 
and  pirouetted.  Even  the  mo^ 
aiSuent  of  the  young  women  usually 
made  their  own  dancing  slippers 
from  satin,  and  it  was  always 
considered  a  proof  of  popularity  when 
a  debutante  succeeded  in  dancing 
"through  her  shoes"  in  one  evening. 

All  of  the  shoes,  for  that  matter, 
were  made  on  the  estates,  usually  by 
negro  shoemakers,  and  they  vvcre 
rather  poor  footgear.  The  result 
was  that  noboby  walked;  it  wasn't 
considered  good  form,  unless  one 
was  going  only  a  very  short  distance, 
and  in  that  case  a  slave  walked 
before  with  a  lantern;  for  this  leading 
American  city  had  no  street  lamps. 
Its  police  force  consisted  of  a  number 


of  night  watchmen  who  patrolled  the 
streets  and  called  out  "'All's  Well" 
at  every  hour. 

Marriage  w^as  a  very  formal  matter 
in  those  days.  The  young  man 
made  his  proposals  not  to  his  chosen 
one,  but  to  her  father.  It  is  suspected 
that  this  rule  has  been  broken,  but 
from  the  time  of  the  betrothal 
everything  was  done  according  to 
formula.  For  one  month  before  her 
marriage  day  the  bride  did  not  go 
out  and  saw  no  m.en  except  her  af- 
tianced.  The  wedding  always  took 
place  on  a  Wednesday  morning.  On 
Thursday  morning  the  groom  gave  a 
dinner  for  all  his  male  friends,  the 
w^omen  being  rigidly  excluded,  and 
on  Friday  the  bride  similarly 
enterained  her  friends.  On  Sat 
urday  there  was  a  general  enter- 
tainment, and  on  Sunday  the  entire 
wedding  party  vvcnt  to  chui'ch.  This 
form  of  procedure  was  invariably 
followed  for  a  long  period. 

Georgetown  reached  the  heyday  of 
its  glory  soon  after  the  founding  of 
Washington,  The  capital  was  then 
nothing  but  a  swam.p,  and  the 
brilliant  society  which  gathered  about 
it  found  a  home  in  the  older  cky . 
This  infusion  of  diplomats  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  politicians 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  into  the 
quiet  life  of  the  old  Maryland  city 
gave  rise  to  many  romantic  events. 
It  W'-as  at  this  time  that  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  De  Borlisco,  fell  in  love 
with  a  little  Georgetown  girl  of 
humble  parentage  named  AYilliams. 
Although  he  was  an  old  man,  and 
the  girl  but  sixteen  years  old  and 
very  slightly  educated,  the  diplomat 
insisted  upon  marrying  her.  The 
Georgetown  girl,  however,  proved 
wholly  equal  to  the  situation.  When 
her  aged  husband  died,  she  cour- 
ageously went  to  Russia  alone,  w^as 
splendidly  received  at  court  and 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  Europe. 

There  were  also  sinister  phases  of 
this  curiously  mixed  society  which 
gathered  in  Georgetown.  A  few 
miles  away  in  Maryland,  near  Blad- 
ensburg,  was  a  duelling  ground 
made  famous  by  numerous  fatal 
conflicts,  aTid  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
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the  last  American  duels  took  place 
there.  The  encounter  was  between 
Jonathan  Cilley,  a  Democratic  con- 
o-ressman  from  Maine,  and  William 
J.  Graves,  a  Whig  from  Kentucky. 
Its  cause  was  as  unimportant  as  is 
usual  in  the  case  of  duels.  Cilley  had 
allegfed  in  a  speech  that  a  journalist 
named  Webb  had  accepted  a  bribe. 
Graves  brought  Cilley  a  challenge 
from  Webb;  but  Cilley  refused  to 
fight  the  newspaperman  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  "no  gentleman" 
Graves  got  over  this  difficulty  by 
challenging  Cilley  himself,  this  ap- 
parently being  required  by  the  ethics 
of  the  situation,  although  there  was 
no  real  quarrel  between  Graves  and 
Cilley.  This  was  in  February,  1838. 
The  weapons  used  were  rifles  at 
eighty  yards-a  most  unusual  sort  of 
a  duel.  After  each  shot  the  seconds 
asked  the  combatants  if  they  were 
satisfied,  but  Cilley  refused  to  yield. 
At  the  third  round  he  fell  mortally 
w^ounded.    It  wt.s    after   this  event 


that  the  duelling  act  was  ])assed, 
making  it  a  crime  to  carry  or  accept 
a  challenge  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

These  exciting  days  in  old  George- 
town passed  with  the  upbuilding  of 
Washington.  The  requirement  of 
foreign  governments  that  their  rep- 
resentatives live  in  the  city  took 
away  the  diplomats,  and  a  little  later 
the  same  rule  was  made  to  apply  to 
congressman  and  senators.  With 
the  Civil  A¥ar  came  hard  times.  Most 
of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  George - 
towm  were  Southern  sympathizers; 
many  of  them  left  their  homes  dur- 
ing the  war  and  returned  to  them 
after  having  lost  all  their  wealth. 
More  than  one  proud  mansion  became 
a  boarding  house.  But  the  bitter 
feelings  that  grew  out  of  the  war 
healed  with  time,  and  old  George- 
town became  what  she  is  today,  a 
part  of  W^ashington  and  one  of  its 
most  attractive  residential  districts. 

— Selected 
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This  letter  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  committee  for  thf 
Gallaudet  exercises,  but  on  account  of  its  late  arrival 

COULD  NOT  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PKOGR AM . -- -Ed . 


Gallaudet  College, 
Kendall  Green, 

A¥ashington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Friends 

I  feel  very  much  honored  to  be 
asked  to  write  to  you  about  college 
for  your  Gallaudet  Day  program.  I 
appreciate  also  your  growing  interest 
in  the  college  and  hope  Montana  will 
be  able  to  send  more  representatives 
to  college  in  the  near  future. 

To  describe  college  life  to  you  I 
must  first  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the 
location  of  the  college  grounds  and 
the  various  buildings. 

Kendall  Green,  as  the  place  is 
known,  is  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  Washington  and  covers  a 
tract  of  land  as  large  as  that  part  of 
your  school's  land  on  one  side  of  the 
river. 

The  business  part  of  Washington 
is  twenty  minutes  ride  from  the 
college  campus.    In  that  part  are  the 


better  stores  and  shows.  About  five 
blocks  from  Kendall  Green  there  is  a 
good  business  street  where  the 
college  students  go  when  they  do  not 
w^ant  to  go  to  the  city. 

The  Kendall  school  for  the  deaf  is 
situated  on  Kendall  Green.  Three 
buildings  are  given  over  to  them. 
The  Kendall  School  pupils  do  not 
have  any  more  advantages  than  the 
other  schools  for  the  deaf  except  that 
they  are  located  on  the  college 
grounds. 

College  Hall  is  the  main  building 
on  Kendal  Green.  The  President's 
office,  the  class  rooms,  the  library, 
the  printing  office  and  the  college 
men's  rooms  are  situated  in  in  this 
building. 

Chapel  Hall  connected  with  College 
Hall  by  an  archway  contains  the 
refectories  of  the  college  men  and 
women,  the  college  chapel  and 
kitchen. 
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The  Laboratry  building-  near  Col- 
lege Hall  has  Laboratory  rooms, 
extra  class  rooms  and  a  room  for  art. 

The  college  gymnasium  which  is 
but  a  stone's  throw  from  Draper 
Hall,  the  place  where  I  am  staying, 
has  a  swimming-  pool  on  the  first 
floor  and  the  gymnasium  on  the 
second  floor.  There  are  several 
tennis  courts  on  Kendall  Green. 
Friday  the  second  of  December  mark- 
ed the  close  of  the  tennis  season.  We 
have  a  football  field  entitled  '"Garlic 
Field"  from  the  g'owth  of  g-arlic  about 
the  place. 

The  college  has  its  own  farm  situat- 
ed but  a  few  minutes  walk  from 
Draper  Hall  so  whenever  I  please  I 
can  go  up  and  visit  the  cows  and 
chickens. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  seven 
students  in  all  this  year.  The  Pre- 
paratory class  is  the  larg-est  having- 
forty-five  students  with  but  two 
having  conditions. 

Every  two  weeks  the  college  men 
have  literary  meetings  to  which  the 
college  girls  are  invited.  After  the 
meeting-  there  is  an  hour  given  to 
socials.  We  play  cards  and  have 
conversation  during-  this  hour  and 
generally  have  a  nice  time. 

We  do  not  all  have  the  same  daily 
routine.  The  Prep,  class  is  divided 
into  three  sections.  I  am  in  section 
A.  Glenn  is  in  section  B.  My 
daily  routine  is  like  this:  breakfast 
7:00  to  7:30;  classes  8:00  to  9:00; 
chapel  9:00  to  9:15;  classes  9:15  to 
11:15;  free  hour  11:15  to  12:15;  lunch 
12:30  to  1:00;  study  and  gymnastics 
1:30  to  3:30;  recreation  3:30,  to  6:00; 
dinner  6:00  to  6:30;  study  7:30  to 
10:00. 

I  am  studying-  Latin  under  Prof. 
Skyberg;  Plane  Geometry  and  Alge- 
bra under  Miss  Helen  Northrop; 
English  Composition  and  Ancient 
History  under  Mr.  Irving-  Tusfeld. 
Glenn  has  the  same  intructors  except 
that  Mr.  Hug-hes  teaches  him  Geometry 
and  Alg-ebra  instead  of  Miss  Northrop. 

The  climate  of  Washington  is  very 
different  from  that  of  Montana.  It 
is  damp  and  \varm.  It  has  not 
snowed  once  since  I  came.  The 
grass  is  still  green  in  some    parts  of 


Washington. 

I  have  received  a  card  of  Admission 
from  Cong-ressman  Evans  and 
expect  soon  to  g-oand  see  Congress  in 
session. 

Next  time  I  write  I  Vvdll  tell  you 
about  Cong-ress.  With  much  love  to 
all,  I  remain. 

Sincerely    your  friend, 
Julia  Cole. 


Gallaudet  Colleg', 
Kendall  Green, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dec.  6,  1916 

Dear  Friends: --- 

It  g'ives  me  much  pleasure  to  write 
a  college  letter  for  the  Lp:ader.  I 
know  the  readers  of  the  Leader  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  about  the  college 
representatives  from  Montana.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  was  mucli  pleased 
to  hear  from  m^'  old  friends  who  are 
interested  in  me. 

It  will  be  hardly  possible  for  me  to 
recall  all  the  happenings  since  I 
entered  college  but  I  will  try  to  write 
as  my  thoughts  run. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  miss  you  all 
very  much  and  also  the  Rockies  and 
lovely  climate.  The  climate  here  is 
certainly  much  different  from  the 
climate  in  Montana.  The  weather 
here  is  warmer  than  in  Montana,  I 
like  the  climate  of  Montana  better 
because  it  is  dry. 

When  I  first  entered  college,  I  had 
to  keep  my  eyes  open  so  that  I  could 
take  in  all  that  I  was  expected  to. 
Of  course  I  was  at  least  a  little  home- 
sick at  first.  I  enjoy  my  college  life 
very  much.  There  is  a  great  dift'er- 
ence  between  college  life  and  school 
life.  I  think  that  the  former  is  more 
interesting-. 

We  have  some  org-ani2:ations,  soci- 
eties and  clubs — Athletic  Association , 
Literary  Society,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  Saturday 
Night  Dramatic  Club.  They  are 
good  and  help  a  lot.  A  meeting-  in 
the  Literary  Society  is  held  every 
other  week  and  we  generally  have  a 
debate.  It's  very  interesting-  to 
witness  the  debating-  contests.  The 
co-eds  are  invited  to  attend  the  meet- 
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ing's  of  the  Literary  Society.  After 
this  we  chat  for  an  hour.  We,  the 
members  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  g-ene rally 
have  some  g'ood  lectures  given  by 
outsitle  leetnrers. 

I'm  sorry  to  say  that  we  have  a 
bad  record  in  football  this  year  as 
we  have  won  but  one  game  and  lost 
half  a  dozen.  The  opponents  were 
strong'cr  and  heavier  than  we.  I 
played  rigiit  g'uard  for  the  reserves--- 
the  second  team  and  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  varsity.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day  the  Freshmen  and 
Preparatory  classes  clashed.  From 
the  start  to  the  final  whistle  we  i^la}'- 
ed  very  hard  and  snappy  and  the 
game  resulted  in  the  score  of  nothing 
to  nothing-.  It  was  rumored  that  the 
g-ame  was  the  most  exciting-  in  many 
years  and  that  it  was  the  first  time  in 
in  the  history  of  the  colleg-e  that  a 
similar  g-ame  was  played  to  a  tie.  The 
field  was  somewhat  muddy  too. 

The  basketball  season  has  oi)ened 
here.  There  were  more  than  25 
candidates  and  about  fifteen  players 
were  selected  for  the  first  and  second 
squads.  I'm  on  the  second  squad  at 
l^resent.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  will 
have  a  winning-  team  this  year  as  we 
have  a  lot  of  g'ood  material.  We  will 
have  the  first  matcli  g-ame  of  this 
seaspn  ;on  Dec.  13th  on  our  floor  when 
we  meet  the  (luintet  from  Baltimore 
('ity  College.  I  hope  we  will  win  th.e 
game. 

On  Dec.  2nd  we  had  a  grand  foot- 
bail  dance.  The  prog-ram  was  very 
neatly  arranged  by  the  committee  of 
the  students  of  upper  classes.  Re- 
freshments of  neai)olitan  ice  cream 
and  assorted  cookies  were  served 
during-  the  intermission.  We  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  ourselves  very  much. 

vSometime  ag-o  \  visitid  the  AVash- 
ington  Monument.  Tl  e  sight  over 
the  city  was  very  beautiful,  espe- 
cially the  scene  of  the  Potomac  river 
I  have  not  visited  the  capitol  yet. 
Now  tk.e  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  are  in  session  and  I  will 
have  a  good  chance  to  see  the  meet- 
ings there.  Indeed  it  is  very  intev- 
esting-  t(.)  g-o  sightseeing-  in  Wash- 
ington . 

I  can  think  of  nothing-  else,  so  I 
will  close    for    this    time.  Wishing- 


you    all  a   Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year.    I  remain. 
Yours  truly, 

Glenn  Preston 
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Mr.  Gobble  Was  Here 

The  last  da>'  of  the  month  was  a 
leg-al  holiday,  being-  Thanksgiving- 
and  we  celebrated  it  ]3roperly. 

When  we  entered  the  dining--room 
for  breakfast  the  fair  sex  were  of  good 
cheer  because  they  had  g-otten  ahead 
of  the  bo\'S  in  wishing-  them  a  de- 
lightful T  h  a  n  k  s  g-  i  v  i  n  g- . 

At  ten  o'clock,  we  gathered  in  the 
chapel  for  the  exercises.  It  was  not 
elaborately  but  simply  decorated  and 
with  g-o<.)d  taste.  Some  deaf  and 
blind  children  spoke  and  sang  very 
well.  The  prog-ram  was  short  but 
interesting-.  Mr.  Menzemer  and  ?^Iiss 
Georg-e  interj^reted  for  us. 

Afier  the  service,  we  were  left  to 
our  own  resources,  some  who  were 
crazy  for  sweets,  v/alked  to  town  and 
some  had  tlie  i)rivileg-e  of  g-oing  out 
skating-.  Just  before  cl inner  the  boys 
crowded  around  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low 
and  Mrs.  Corey  to  talk  wln'le  tlie 
girls  walked  back  and  forth  on  the 
tunnel  tcj  kill  time  wliile  waiting-. 

We  all  entered  the  dining  room  and 
we  found  that  the  tables  were  hand- 
somely set.  We  all  enjoyed  our 
dinner  very  much  but  some  ate  too 
nnich.  The  menu  served  vvas  as  fol- 
lows: celer^'-  con'somme,  sweet  relisli, 
]iear  pickles,  celery,  baked  domestic 
g-oose,  oyster  dressing,  individual 
fruit  salad,  roast  chicken,  g-iijlet 
sauce,  cranberry  jelly,  French  peas 
in  cream,  baked  sweet  potatoes, 
Engdish  i^lum  pudding  with  Kirsch 
sauce,  mince  and  i)umi)kin  picS.  We 
ate  for  nearly  an  hour. 

After  dinner,  we  felt  fine  ^o  we 
decided  to  g-o  r)ut  hunting-  and  we 
bagg-ed  about  five  bi.g  bunnies  with 
our  shotguns.  Some  of  tlie  duimIs 
s])rawled  out  on  their  bed.s.  In  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  we  were  very 
much  surprised  to  see  Edmunil 
{^{\))lt' )lll('d  0)1    Pctgc  IS) 
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Me  and  Brother  Joe 

Dear  Santy  Claus: 
I  thought  i'd  write 

A  Hue  to  let  you  know 
What  I  would  like  at  Christmas  time 

For  me  and  Brother  Joe. 
I  know  it's  early,  Santy  dear, 

To  write  our  wishes  bold, 
But  O,  we  want  'em  awful  bad--- 

Please,  Santy,  do  not  scold. 

Now  me  and  Joe  are  lonely  boys, 

Our  Mamma's  gone  away: 
The  angels  took  her  on  their  wings 

Up  past  the  stars,  they  say. 
She  kissed  us  boys  before  she  left 

And  said  "Be  brave  and  true"; 
While  Papa,  poor,  dear  Papa,  cried, 

And  me  and  Joe  cried,  too. 

Our  Papa  he's  the  goodest  man, 

But  he  seems  always  sad. 
And  yet,  when  he  comes  home  at  night 

Why,  me  and  Joe's  that  glad! 
And  Papa  buys  us  everything 

He  thinks  for  boys  '11  do; 
But  Papa  he's  a  boy  no  more, 
And  so  we  write  to  you. 
We'd  like  a  sled, 
Two  pairs  of  skates, 
Some  candy,  too, 
t         A  box  of  dates, 
;         And  soldiers  brave 

For  me  a  row, 
'         And  then  son?e  more 

For  Brother  Joe, 
]         A  Noah's  Ark 

With  lions,  bears 
And  elephants 
And  deers  in  pairs. 
Two  little  caps, 
Two  pairs  of  mitts, 
A  puffing  train. 
Two  workmen's  kits,, 
s  Two  knives  we'd  like, 

;  For  each  a  gun, 

If  that's  too  much 
Just  give  us  one, 
A  hammer  and 
A  box  of  tacks, 
Then  on  the  top 
Please  put  an  axe. 
Dear  Santy,  this  is  all  we  want 
To  make  this  Christmas  glad; 
Why,  it'll  be  the  very  best 

That  we  boys  ever  had 
(Except  'fore  Mamma  went  away); 

Please,  Santy,  don't  say  No, 
But  hitch  the  reindeer  up  and  come 
To  me  and  Brother  Joe. 

—  -Will  Aiken. 


Blind  Youths  Play  Football 

It  seems  incredible  that  blind 
men  can  play  football,  but  they  can. 
Down  at  Colorado  Springs  is  situated 
a  school  for  the  blind.  Harry  Black, 
the  former  Colorado  college  star,  now 


assisting  Coach  Rothgeb,  has  charge 
of  the  Physical  training  at  the  insti- 
tute, and  lie  has  devised  a  unique 
way  in  whicli  the  bHnd  boys  can 
play  the  great  American  college 
gaiTie. 

Black  puts  a  bell  inside  the  bladder 
of  the  ball  and  then  has  it  blown  up 
just  as  any  other  football .  The  boys 
are  taken  out  to  the  field  and  they 
kick  the  ball.  There  is  no  lining  up 
and  running"  of  plays ,  because  that 
would  be  impossible.  The  players 
follow  the  ball  by  the  sound  of  the 
bell  and  when  the  ball  is  kicked  over 
the  goal  line  a  touchdown  results. 
Become  Proficient 

i/Iany  blind  players  have  become 
proficient  at  following  the  ball,  and 
no  doubt  soine  of  the  boys  playing  on 
some  of  the  colleges  would  learn  a  few 
points  from  the  blind  fellows  coached 
by  Black. 

One  5/oung  man  from  the  institute 
last  year  even  made  the  freshman 
team  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  He  would  have  to  be  led 
into  his  position  and  was  not  of  much 
account  on  the  offense,  but  it  is  said 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
throtigh  him  on  the  defense.  This 
boy  had  a  remarkable  physique  and 
lost  his  eyesight  in  the  mines  at 
Cripple  Creek  some  time  ago. 
Watch  One  Player 

As  a  general  rule,  the  spectator  at 
a  football  game  picks  out  a  halfback 
on  one  side  or  the  other  and  follows 
the  game  through  this  player.  No 
matter  how  good  a  lineman  may  be, 
he  is  usually  overlooked.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  halfback  is  one 
player  who  gets  the  ball  and  is  out  in 
front  of  the  spectators  all  the  time. 
He  is  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  and 
naturally  the  spectators  take  to  him. 

Take  the  case  when  Colorado 
college  plays.  Perhaps  most  of  the 
people  are  out  at  that  game  watching 
the  work  of  Jack  Taylor.  The  team's 
progress  is  irieasured  by  the  work  of 
this  player. 

It  is  very  interesting,  too,  to  keep 
track  of  the  ground  made  by  rival 
backs  and  measure  it  up  to  see  who 
has  the  best  average. 
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It  is  said  ill  the  recent  Harvard - 
Princeton  game  that  Casey,  the  sensa- 
tion from  Harvard,  averag"ed  six 
yards  every  time  he  carried  the  ball 
and  that  Driggs  of  Princeton 
averaged  five.  There  were  two 
fumbles  by  the  Harvard  back  and  one 
by  the  boy  from  old  Nassau. 

In  the  palmy  days  at  Stanford, 
when  Louis  Bansbach,  the  well 
known  umpire,  was  playing,  there 
was  a  back  by  the  name  of  AVeller. 
This  man  was  a  wonder.  In  every 
game  he  was  good  for  his  yards 
against  any  kind  of  a  team.  His 
playing  in  Denver  when  the  boys 
from  California  met  the  University 
of  Colorado  was  heralded  as  the  best 
seen  in  that  section  of  the  country  in 
years. 

Walter  has  been  up  in  Alaska  since 
he  left  school  and  has  not  seen  any 
kind  of  a  football  game.  He  recently 
returned  to  this  country  and  witnessed 
tiie  Rugby  game  between  Stanford 
and  Santa  Clara.  The  old-time  star, 
it  is  said,  sat  up  there  in  the 
grandstand  without  even  a  murmur 
until  the  game  was  over. 

Then  he  walked  out  on  the  field 
and  was  heard  to  say:  "Well  life  is 
one  d-  th.ng  after  another  any  way!" 

---Selected 


Local  News 

Audrey  Mitchell  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  her  mother,  Dec.  7. 

Sophia  Oppel  relieved  at  the  piano 
for  the  Thanksgiving  dance. 

Birdella  Ellis  has  learned  to  make 
some  nice  Christmas  presents  and 
will  surprise  several  of  her  friends. 

Frank  Heffern  was  very  glad  to 
get  a  box  of  pop-corn  which  his 
mother  sent  him  for  Thanksgiving. 

Many  of  the  parents  remembered 
their  children  at  Thanksgiving  and 
will  likely  do  so  again  at  Christmas. 

Herman  Spoelder  received  a  dollar 
from  his  brother  Anthony  and  now 
he  has  a  clear  account  and  hopes  to 
keep  it  so. 

The  Department  all  had  a  nice 
Thanksgiving  and  now  they  are  look- 
ing forward  with  much  pleasure  to 
Christmas. 

Patsy  Callahan  received  a  great 
many  Thanksgiving  post  cards.  All 


his  friends  remembered  him  and  he 
was  pleased. 

Harold  Ferguson  had  a  letter  from 
Elmer  and  one  from  Oscar.  The 
boys  stenciled  flowers  on  them  and 
Harold  could  see  the  pictures. 

Ernest  Watt's  mother  went  to  town 
just  before  Thanksgiving  and  remem- 
bered him  with  a  box  of  candy.  Er- 
nest enjoyed  the  candy  ve^-y  much. 

On  Monday,  Dec.  4,  Harold  Fer- 
guson and  George  Ellis  went  over 
towm  to  see  the  Christmas  toys.  They 
had  great  fun  and  are  anxious  to  go 
again. 

Henry  Russell  received  a  letter 
from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bullshoe,  and 
she  told  him  he  had  a  new  niece. 
Henry  has  not  heard  the  baby's 
name. 

Ethel  Keeland's  birthday  was  Nov. 
29.  Her  mother  sent  her  a  beautiful 
bracelet,  and  her  grandmother  a  ring 
with  her  birthstone,  a  topaz.  Ethel 
is  very  proud  of  both  gifts. 

A  few  days  before  Thanksgiving- 
Mrs.  Shields  sent  Hugh  a  box  of 
chocolates,  a  package  of  dates,  a  pack- 
age of  figs,  some  potato  candy  and 
gnm.  She  wrote  that  he  was  to  di- 
vide with  his  teachers  and  Clyde. 
So  Wednesday  afternoon  he  invited 
Miss  Russell,  Miss  Haugan,  Mr. 
Morris  and  Clyde  to  his  party.  All 
expressed  their  thanks  for  th(i 
thoughtfulness  of  Mrs.  Shields. 

Two  Christmas  Presents  for  the 
Price  of  One 

The  best  family  paper  and  the  best 
fashion  magazine— The  Vouth  Companion 
and  McCali's  Magazine  both  for  $2.10. 
The  Youth  Companion  ($2.00  by  itself)  has 
for  years  been  one  of  the  best,  most 
entertaining,  most  useful  of  Christmas 
presents,  crowded  with  stories,  articles, 
humor,  science,  and  the  progress  of  the 
world  week  by  week.  McCali's  Magazine 
(50  cents  by  itself)  is  the  most  widely 
circulated  fa.shion  magazine  in  America. 

Our  two-at-one-price  offer  includes: 

1.  TheYouth  Companion— 52  issues  of  1917. 

2.  All  the  remaining  issues  of  1916, 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  193 7 

4.  McCali's  Magazine  — 12  fashion  numbers 
for  1917. 

5.  One  15-cent  McCall  K  ress  Pattern— your 
choice  from  your  first  number  of  the 
magazine- if  you  send  a  2-cent  stamp  with 
your  selection. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
St.  Paul  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Little  Boy    -Yakd  Crew 
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Chasse,  a  graduate  of  this  school 
who  had  come  over  to  spend  several 
days  with  us.    We  enjoyed  his  visit. 

In  the  evening-  we  had  a  light 
lunch  in  the  gymnasium  which  was 
beautifully  decorated.  The  lunch 
consisted  of  ice  cream,  cookies,  cocoa 
and  cake.  When  lunch  was  over  we 
had  an  informal  dance.  Our  social 
lasted  untilfnine-thirty. 

We  were  gratetul  to  Mr.  Thompson 
and  Misses  Lillard  and  Haugan  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  arrangements 
for  Thanksgiving. 

— Frank  D.  Bright,   Eighth  Grade 


Galfaudet  Day 

We  had  our  Gallaudet  exercises  in 
chapel  on  the  9th  inst  from  7:00  to 
8:00  o'clock  instead  of  on  the  10th 
as  the  latter  day  was  Sunday. 

The  letter  girls  and  boys  gave  a 
drill.  Each  child  had  a  letter  fastened 
in  front  of  him  and  when  they  stood 
in  order  they  spelled  the  name 
Gallaudet. 

Tiien  pictures  of  workers  among 
the  deaf  and  j^ictures  of  schools  for 
the  deaf  were  thrown  upon  the  screen. 
Then  questions  regarding  Gallaudet 
to  be  answered  were  also  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  The  pupils  had 
paper  and  pencil  with  which  to  an- 
swer. Two  pound  boxes  of  candy 
were  given  to  the  pupils  who  answer- 
ed the  most  questions.  Ruby  Mc- 
Dowell and  P^ichard  Jackson  were 
the  winners. 

A  short  farce  was  then  given. 
The  participants  were  Arthur  O'Don- 
nell  and  Henry  Patrick,  the  advanc- 
ed students  who  hazed  the  green 
freshmen,  Thys  Ferwerda  and  Fred 
Patrick. 

We  enjoyed  it  very  much  and 
laughed  heartily  because  we  had 
never  seen  the  like  before. 

Vv^e  congratulated  Misses  Ruth 
Taylor  and  Dorothy  DeVerter  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  program  for 
arranging  such  pleasing  Gallaudet 
exercises. 
—Bert  Castellano,  Eighth  Grade 


Reuben  Johnson  was  pleased  to 
have  his  father  Avith  him,  Tuesdav, 
Dec.  19. 


Mr.  Mitchell,  the  county  assessor, 
accompanied  a  group  of  friends 
through  the  school  on  Dec.  7. 

Mr.  Sullivan  made  his  bi-weekly 
trip  over  to  see  after  his  pupils  in 
piano  tuning  Friday,  Dec.l. 

Harold  Agge  of  the  department 
for  the  blind  returned  to  school 
Wednesday,  Dec.  13.  Harold  lives 
in  Billings. 

Misses  Lovell.  Haugan,  DeVerter, 
Wells,  Russell,  Farris,  and  DriscoU 
and  Mr.  Morris  were  Helena  visitors 
Saturday,  Dec. 2. 

Miss  Skinner  of  Malta  was  over 
Thursday,  Dec.  7,  to  see  her  sister 
Myrtle  of  the  department  for  back- 
ward children. 

Mr.  vShobe,  superintendent  of  the 
Orphan's  Home  at  Twin  Bridges, 
spent  Monday,  Dec.  18  with  Presi- 
dent Menzemer. 

Henry  Patrick  received  a  post  card 
of  the  preparatory  class  at  Gallaudet. 
Julia  and  Glenn  look  well  and 
contented. 

The  teachers  and  children  of  the 
department  for.  backward  children 
are  working-  on  the  Christmas  play, 
which  will  be  given  just  before  the 
holida3^s. 

Grace  Dyer  of  Columbia  Falls  and 
Lynden  Roy  Denny  of  Clear  Lake 
have  been  added  to  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  department  for 
backward  children. 

Lenny  Brown  writes  us  from 
Kalispell  that  he  is  holding  down  a 
job  as  Janitor  in  the  Fern  well 
apartment  house,  saving  money  for 
college  next  year  and  keeping  up 
W'ith  his  studies. 

A  very  enjoyable  social  dance  was 
given  by  the  teachers  and  officers 
Friday  evening,  Dec.  1.  All  who 
attended  spent  a  most  pleasant  eve- 
ning. The  music  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Sullivan,  Cl3^de  Troutman  and 
Mr.  Slossen. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  mother  of  Audrey 
Mitchell  of  the  department  for  the 
blind  came  over  from  Coffee  Creek 
{Co)it  17121  ed  on  Page  16^ 
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Our  Needs. 

The  Legislature  will  soon  convene 
and  we  are  hoping-  that  they  will 
appropriate  moneys  which  seem  so 
imperative  to  us,  for  the  upbuilding 
and  maintenance  of  our  Institution. 
In  the  past  ihey  have  been  most 
generous,  but  now  we  are  much  in 
need  of  two  buildings  for  Backward 
Children.  Our  present  building  is 
full  and,  if  it  were  not,  it  is  not  fitted 
for  the  class  of  children  we  will  in  the 
future  have  to  accomodate.  These 
prospective  buildings  will  liave  to  be 
surrounded  by  cement  walks  since 
many  of  these  children  cannot  walk 
and  must  be  wheeled  about.  These 
children  will  also  cause  much  more 
washing  so  some  additional  laundry 
equipment  will  be  needed. 


This  year  there  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  expense  for  the  Main  Building, 
the  oldest  building  on  the  place.  It 
must  have  a  new  roof,  and  its  plumb- 
ing and  electric  wireing  must  be 
thoroughly  gone  over  to  protect  it 
from  fire  and  from  deterioration. 


A  greenhouse  is  almost  as  much  of 
a  necessity,  to  get  our  vegetables 
started,  and  the  doctors  tell  us  a 
little  lettuce  or  something  like  that 
during  the  winter  months  often  keeps 
them  from  the  door. 

The  Girls'  Hall  needs  new  window 
shades.  A  root  cellar  at  the  farm 
has  become  an  absolute  necessity. 
This  year  neighbors  were  kind 
enough  to  let  us  use  theirs,  but 
should  they  raise  enough  to  fill  their 
cellars  next  year  we  would  be  with- 
out any  place  for  our  vegetables. 


One  motor  truck  would  do  all  of 


our  hauling  in  the  way  of  supplies, 
laundry,  express,  freight,  and  will 
save  the  feed  of  a  team  to  say  noth- 
ing of  considerable  time.  Our 
present  team  is  old,  anyway,  and i we 
will  soon  have  to  provide  a  new  one. 

These  things  are  all  needed  to  carry 
on  the  work  with  efficiency  and 
economy,  and  we  hope  our  Legisla- 
ture may  see  its  way  clear  to  provide 
for  them. 


There  is  a  subdued  excitement 
throughout  our  halls---and  we  suspect 
throughout  our  dormitories;  and  as 
the  time  for  Saint  Nick's  appearance 
draws  near,  the  feeling  increases.  AVe 
all  hope  to  see  the  Jolly  Saint  come 
down  the  chimney  on  Christmas  eve 
and  then  after  our  turkey  dinner  on 
Christnias  day  we  wdll  have  a  party 
in  the  evening.  The  presents  will  be 
given  out  on  Xmas  eve,  or  Xmas 
morn  at  the  latest,  so  that  the  child- 
ren may  have  their  gifts  to  enjoy 
during  the  holiday.  We  wish  the 
parents,  one  and  all  a  verj^  Merry 
Xmas,  and  a  Happy  New^  Year,  with 
health  and  ]3rosperity  for  the  coming: 
twelve  months. 


In  order  that  parents  of  new  pupils 
may  understand  our  methods  of 
letter-writing,  would  say  that  the 
children  write  their  letters  home  on 
the  first  Monday  of  each  Monday  and 
then  a  short  time  is  consumed  in 
stamping  and  getting  them  ready  for 
the  mail. 


Christross  Program 
Play--- Down  the  Chimney  With 
Santa  Claus---Department  for  Back- 
ward Children---Dec.  22,  eight  p.  m. 

Tree- --Departments  for  deaf  and 
blind---Gymnasium,  Cliristmas  Eve, 
Dec.  24,  seven  p.  m. 

Tree-- -Department  for  Backward 
Children---Auditorium,  Christmas 
morning. 

Social---  Christmas  evening--Gym- 
nasium--Departments  for  deaf  and 
blind. 
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A  Genius  Called 

One  by  one  the  "Old  Guard"  pass- 
es. This  time  it  is  William  T.  Collins 
who  has  g-one  into  the  "land  where 
our  fathers  have  gone  before  us." 

William  T.  Collins  was  a  resident 
of  Rome,  N.  Y.  For  fifteen  years 
prior  to  the  coming"  of  the  new 
administration  to  the  Rome  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  1906,  Mr.  Collins 
was  employed  at  the  institution  as 
instructor  in  carpentry  and  cabinet 
making".  He  excelled  particularly  in 
the  desig-ning  and  building-  of  attract- 
ive and  substantial  furniture  and 
there  is  hardly  a  room  in  the  Rome 
school  that  is  not  gxaced  by  a  speci- 
men of  his  handiwork.  Many  of  the 
palatial  homes  of  Rome  have  been 
beautified  by  his  genius  for  handsome 
and  appropriate  designs. 

For  the  past  nine  years  Mr.  Collins 
had  been  employed  in  the  Rome 
Metcdlic  Bedstead  Company  as  a 
pattern  maker  and  his  designs  have 
attracted  favorable  comment  and 
crea'ed  a  wide  demand  for  the  output 
of  his  employers.  Out  herein  Mont- 
ana one  may  find  in  many  homes 
evidences  of  his  skill. 


Supsriotendeot  Moses 

From  the  "Silent  Observer"  of 
Nov.  12  which  reached  us  on  Dec.  19 
we  have  clipped  the  following"  self 
explanatory  paragraph . 

The  sou]  of  our  ^s^reatly  beloved 
Superintendent  T.  L.  Moses  has  taken  its 
flight  mto  the  Great  Beyond. 

The  sad  event  took  place  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning-  of  Sunday,  December  3. 
We  are  grieved  over  our  loss  of  the  good 
man  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the 
welfare  of  deaf  children  in  this  school. 

More  particulars  in  our  next  issue. 

We.  regret  very  much  indeed  to 
learn  of  the  passing"  avv^ay  of  so 
valued  a  member  of  the  instructors 
of  the  deaf.  Mr.  Moses  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Deaf  for  miany  years.  He  was 
beloved  by  all  the  deaf  of  his  state, 
and  hio'hly  respected  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance.  The  "Leader"  ex- 
presses its  sorrow  upon  the  death  of 
so  able  an  educator  and  friend  of  the 
deaf,  and  extends  to  his  bereaved 
family  its  sympathy. 


Tedious  Questions  Answered 

"Have  3^ou  any  stories  for  liter- 
ary society?"  asks  a  pupil  who  comes 
into  the  library. 

''Have  you  any  material  for  Galla- 
udet  Day?"  asks  a  teacher  who  is  on 
the  committee  to  arrang"e  a  program 
commemorative  of  the  birth  of  the 
founder  of  education  for  the  deaf. 

"Have  you  any  simple  stories?" 
asks  one  of  the  small  but  none  the 
less  reg"ular  patrons  of  the  library. 

"Have  you  any  supplementary 
reading"  for  history?"  asks  the 
teacher  of  history. 

"Have  you  anything"  that  will  do 
for  busy  work?"  requests  another 
member  of  the  faculty. 

To  all  the  above  questions  we  have 
but  one  answer:  "Goto  the  cabinet 
and  look  over  the  scrap  books."  These 
scrap  books  are  filled  with  clippings 
from  the  school  exchanges,  and  they 
fill  a  need  that  is  felt  in  all  schools 
for  the  deaf.  They  fill  it  better  than 
any  of  the  well  illustrated  beautiful 
children's  books  we  can  purchase 
which  are  usually  set  in  larg'e  type 
and  big  words. 

We  have  about  thirty  of  these  scrap 
books  and  they  are  all  well  worn. 
V/e  have  the  matter  classified  and 
g"rouped.  In  one  book  is  pasted  all 
the  articles  that  have  appeared  about 
Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet;  in 
another  will  be  found  Christmas  sel- 
ections; in  another  one  finds  material 
for  Thanksgiving;  another  presents 
sugg"estions  for  the  spare  moments 
in  school.  The  books  touch  upon 
almost  all  the  phases  of  school  work 
that  are  likely  to  come  up. 

They  fill  the  need  for  such  mat- 
erial better  than  anything"  else  we 
have  ever  found,  for  the  beauty  of 
them  is  that  all  the  selections  are 
written  with  the  limited  vocabulary 
of  the  deaf  child  in  tnind,  by  experts 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

The  school  papers  do  not  g"et  the 
recog"nition  that  they  really  deserve. 
There  is  lots  of  conscientious  hard 
work  put  upon  them,  and  they  are  a 
very  creditable  lot  of  little  magazines. 

There  may  be  other  ways  to  make 
better  use  of  the  school  papers,  but 
if  so  they  have  not  been  called  to  our 
attention. 
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to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Dec. 7.  Mrs.  Mitchell  expressed 
herself  as  much  pleased  with  the 
school,  and  the  progress  her  daugh- 
ter has  made. 

A  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  child- 
ren of  the  three  departments  was  held 
in  the  reception  room  of  the  depart- 
ment for  backward  children  Friday 
afternoon  and  evening,  Dec.  15.  The 
sale  was  well  patronized  and 
proceeds  amounted  to  nearly 
hundred  twenty-five  dollars, 
disposal  of  the  articles  made  by 
children  is  kept  in  mind  each  fall  and 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  purchase  of  many  attractive  gifts. 
A  very  interesting  moving  picture 
exhibition  was  given  in  the  audito- 
rium during  the  evening.  No  admis- 
sion was  charged.  The  money  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  are  turned  in  to 
the  amusement  fund. 


the 
one 
The 
the 


Basket  Ball 

There  w^ere  at  least  seven  candi- 
dates for  the  first  basket  ball  team 
this  season.  All  those  interested  in 
the  sport  have  earnestly  practiced. 
Mr.  Kemp,  our  manager,  has  finally 
selected  the  players  for  the  first  team. 
They  are  as  follows:  Henry  Patrick, 
Arthur  O'Donnell,  Frank  Bright, 
Bert  Castellauo  and  Vere  Goldizen. 
He  has  not  decided  upon  the  sub- 
stitutes as  3^et.  He  has  had  a  hard 
time  making  his  selection  as  he  has 
lots  of  good  material  to  select  from. 

The  team  has  played  five  games. 
It  has  won  two  games  from  the  of- 
ficers, 18  to  10  and  26  to  18.  On 
Tuesday,  Dec.  12  it  combated  with 
the  Jeflerson  County  High  School 
team.  The  games  resulted  in  the  score 
of  40  to  10  in  favor  of  the  deaff  boys. 

There  was  a  close  game  between 
the  town  team  and  the  deaf  b^jys  but 
the  deaf  boys  defeated  them  by  the 
score  of  24  to  21. 

Our  AVednesda^/,  Dec.  20,  the  of- 
ficers played  a  hot  game  with  the 
team  at  a  nic  mi  cut's  notice  but  we 
licked  them  by  the  score  of  24  to  22. 

At  present  we  are  going  through 
hard  practice  to  be  ready  to  play  the 
second  team  of  the  Helena  High 
School  on  their  home  floor  on  Dec. 


22.  Mr.  Wright  who  will  take  Mr. 
Kemp's  place,  will  accompany  our 
team  to  Helena. 

—Frank  Bright,  Eighth  Grade 


November  Honor  Roil 


Department  for  the  Blind 

Callahan,  Patsy 
Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis,  Georg-e 
Ferg-uson,  Harold 
Keeland,  Ethel 


(3ppe1,  Andrew 
Russell,  Henry 
.Shields,  Hugh  L. 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Watt,  Ernest 


Mitchell,  Audry  Troutman,  Clyde 

Department  for  Deaf 


Baumg-arter,  Rc>bert 
f^lack-ran,  Thelma 
Bladow,  Lena 
Brandt,  Karold 
Bright,  Frank 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Budeck,  Sophia 
Burns,  Williams  G. 
Cashman,  Nora 
Castellano,  Bert 
Chrisman,  Lubi 
Davies,  Elsie 
Dengel  Beulah 
Drinville,  Georg-e 
Ferwerda,  Thys 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Goldizen,  Vere 
Haynie,  Agnes 
Jackson,  Richard 
Johns'-'n,  Nancy 
Jones,  Jessie 
Mattson,  Lilly 
McCaughan,  Jennie 
McCoy,  Mary 
McDowell,  Ruby 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry  F. 


Novegoski,  Otta 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olson,  Etiie 
Patrick,  Henry 
Patrick,  Frederick 
Patrick,  Chester 
Peace,  Janie 
Pierce,  Annie 
Post,  Floyd  H. 
Randies,  Archie 
Redmond,  Fay 
Renberg,  Olive  F. 
Ross,  Marg-uerite 
Big  Spring,  Tom 
Savers,  Mary 
Seller,  Edwin 
Trask,  Roberta 
Walter,  William 
Waters,  Guy 
Westbrook,  Emily 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Wilson,  Clarence, 
Yaeg-?r,  William 
Yaeg-er,  May 
Young,  Fern 
Zeman,  Carl 
Zywert.  Gertrude 


Children  whose  deportment  has 
not  fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 


Enthusiasm 

When  one's  brain  is  sort  of  heavy 

And  one's  heart  is  downright  sad, 

That's  the  time  to  be  a  booster, 

That's  the  time  you  must  grow  glad. 

When  your  friends  have  turned  a  shoulder 

And  your  job  has  had  a  stab, 

That's  the  time  your  courage  shrivels 

If  you  don't  brace  up,  my  lad. 

When  the  sky  has  lost  its  rainbow 

And  the  clouds  are  hovering  nigh, 

There  is  just  one  "World's  Best  Tonic'* 

That  will  shove  you  straight  to  high. 

I'jut  to  rao]De  with  sad  repining 

Why  t'ne  world  will  pass  ^-ou  bv, 

'Cause  your  pluck  and  vim  will  shrivel 

And  enthusiasm  die. 

If  success  has  been  denied  vou 

By  a  black-hand  stroke  of  fate, 

Enthusiasm  is  your  tonic 

That  you've  got  to  take  and  take. 

So  then,  be  a  zealous  booster, 

And  wear  a,  gladsome  face, 

(xiveyour  friends  a  shouting  welcome, 

That's  the  way  to  win  life's  race. 

— J.  F.  L.  HOLLOWAY. 
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Local  News  From  the  Boys' 

Henry  W.  Patrick,  Reporter 

Clarence  Constance  returned 
Nov.  27. 

Edwin  Seller  is  becoming  quite  a 
little  man. 

Karl  Zeman  received  a  package 
from  home  recently. 

Vere  Goldizen  and  Tom  Big-  Spring- 
have  new  mackinaws. 

Lloyd  Post  is  making  up  his  bed 
better  than  he  used  to. 

Guy  Waters  is  a  regular  grand- 
father to  the  little  folks. 

Chester  Patrick's  birthday  was 
Dec.  11.    He  is  seven  years  old. 

Fay  Nickerson  was  surprised  to 
have  a  visit  from  his  mother,  Nov. 
30. 

Robert  Baumgartner  was  much 
pleased  to  g'et  a  card  from  home  Nov. 
30. 

Thys  Ferwerda  is  proud  because 
he  has  a  fine  photag-ra])h  of  his  sister, 
Nina.  >  ' 

Arthur  O'Donnell  had  a  big- dinner 
on  Thanksgiving-  Day  at  his  Aunt's 
home. 

William  Waller  was  absent  for  two 
days  on  account  of  sickness  but  he  is 
Avell  now. 

,G£orge  Drinville  is  fond  of  teasing 
some  of  the  big-  boys.  Henry  Patrick 
especially. 

Archie  Randies  still  talks  regarding- 
the  present  European  War  like  he 
did  last  year. 

Harold  Brandt  finds  the  principal 
parts  of  verbs  and  the  parts  of  speech 
quite  tedious. 

Amos  Crisp  pays  a  visit  to  his 
friend,  Mrs.  Taylor  in  town  almost 
every  Sunday. 

Rufus  Edens  is  fond  of  going  hunt- 
ing. Almost  every  Saturday  he  bags 
some  small  game. 

Fred  Patrick  is  earning  some  coin 
by  cleaning  out  the  root  cellar  in  the 
kitchen  Saturdays. 

Oliver  and  William  Burns  were 
very  glad  to  have  a  visit  from  their 
friend  of  Great  Falls. 

Robert  Remington  was  amazed 
when  he  received  a  box  of  good  things 
to  eat  from  home  Nov.  30. 

Bert  Castellano  and  Vere  Goldizen 


smile  because  they  are  in  our  first 
basket  ball  team  this  year. 

Richard  Jackson  is  working  on  a 
horse  halter.  He  will  finish  it  in 
time  for  the  sale  on  Dec.  15. 

John  Nagel  and  Clarence  Wilson 
were  sick  and  in  the  hospital  for  a 
day  but  they  both  are  well  now. 

George  Drinville  helps  to  make 
the  little  boys'  beds  as  their  super- 
visor's assistant  ever^^  morning. 

Edwin  Kebschull  and  Tom  Big- 
Spring  make  some  coin  by  cutting- 
wood  for  Mrs.  Brown  on  Saturdays. 

William  Yaeger  received  news  that 
his  married  sister  of  Butte  will  prob- 
ably drop  off  in  Boulder  to  see  him 
soon. 

Joseph  Kirschbaum  is  doing  good 
work  in  his  class  now.  He  was  pro- 
moted last  fall  and  he  has  had  to 
hustle  to  keep  up. 

Frank  Bright  and  his  eighth  grade 
classmates  are  strug'gling  hard  to 
complete  the  required  amount  of 
Arithmetic  so  they  can  get  their 
certificates  in  June. 

Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Mary  .J.  McCoy,  Reporter 

"Hurrah!!,  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  are  coming." 

Jessie  Jones  was  delighted  to  hear 
from  her  home  sometime  ago. 

Sophia  Budech  says  she  likes  to 
help  the  big  girls  do  the  dishes. 

Mary  Bubnashhkes  to  go  and  help 
Mrs.  Thompson  with  the  work  every 
wSaturday. 

The  first  domestic  science  class  con- 
gratulated Mary  Sayers  on  some  fine 
bread  she  made. 

Marguerite  Ross  hopes  her  mother 
and  father  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  come  over  on  Christmas. 

Agnes  Haynie  has  received  several 
letters  from  her  sister  in  California 
and  has  been  pleased  to  hear  from  her. 

Gertrude  Zywert  was  delighted  to 
get  some  money  from  home.  Do  you 
think  she  will  be  a  millionaire  s:me 
day? 

Em.ily  Westbrook  was  pleased  to 
work  in  Miss  Johnson's  room  to  earn 
some  money  to  get  Christmas  pres- 
ents with. 
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MrtV  Yeag-er  and  Nora  Cash  man 
like  to  tease  the  i^irls  by  scaring-  them 
with  a  mounted  squirrel  when  they 
are  in  the  libra;  y. 

What  are  you  thinking"  about  Otta 
Noveg-oski?  Are  you  devising- 
schemes  to  escape  the  congratulations 
on  your  birthday,  Dec.  13? 

Ruby  MjDj'well  was  very  much 
astonished  to  see  her  uncle  and  his 
new  bride  who  stopped  to  see  her  on 
their  way  home  from  Idaho    Dec.  3. 

wSome  of  the  girls  said  that  they 
saw  Mary  McCoy  starting-  to  crochet 
and  tat  this  month.  They  wonder 
why  she  has  not  taken  up  the  fad 
before. 

Annie  Pierce  said  she  would  be 
more  g'lad  than  ever  to  see  her  Christ- 
mas presents  because  she  has  not 
heard  from  her  home  for  sometime 
and  has  no  idea  as  to  what  she  is 
g-oing-  to  g-et. 

Efihe  Olson  received  a  package 
from,  hon.e  containing"  a  whole  turkey 
for  Thanksg-iving-.  Edith  Wilhelm 
g-ot  a  chicken  from  home.  They  en- 
joyed eating-  them, 
fcfe  Thelma  Blackman,  Edith  Wilhelm, 
Helen  Johnson,  Lydia  Janzen, 
Bessie  McPherson,  Fern  Young- and 
Roberta  Trask  are  fond  of  playing- 
with  their  kewpies. 


Mrs.  H.  E.  Thompson  and  Georgia 
Maryland  returned  from  Murray 
Hospital,  Butte,  Monday,  Dec. 4. 

Moving-  pictures  consisting-  of  an 
animated  cartoon,  a  Pathe  Weekly, 
and  a  travel  picture  were  shown 
last  week  end  (Dec. 2-3.) 

Elsie  Davies  was  pleased  to  get  a 
safifron  cake  from  home  for  Thanks- 
giving. vShe  g-ave  some  of  it  to  us 
and  we  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  we 
asked  her  to  have  her  mother  send 
us  the  receipe  for  it. 

Recently  Miss  McConnell  measured 
Lydia  Janzen's  waist,  and  said  it 
was  29  inches.  Otta  Noveg-oski 
immediately  took  it  up  and  said  to 
Olive  Goldizen,  "Tnis  little  girl's 
waist  is  129  inches  around." 

The  following-  girls  received  pack- 
ages from  home:  Jennie  McCaug-han 
Beulah  Dengel,  Ruby  McDowell, 
Mary  McCoy,  Lubi  Chris  man,  Fern 
Young-,  Fay  Redm.ond,  Thelma  Black- 
man,  Lena  Biadow,  Janie  Pearce  and 
Fern  Renberg-. 

Edmund  Chasse,  one  of  last  year's 
class  from  the  deaf  department  stop- 
ped off  with  us  on  Thanksg-ivng-  eve- 
ning-. Edmund  was  on  his  way  to 
Cut  Bank  where  he  has  secured  a 
position  in  the  printing-  ofBce. 
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Old  Fatlier  ITubbai-d. 


Old  Father  Hubbard  went  to  the  cupboard 

To  o-et  him  a  bottle  of  beer, 
But  when  he  got  there  the  cupboard  was  bare, 
Alas! 

Prohibition 

^Vas  ' 
Here! 

He  went  to  the  tavern  to  purchase  some  ale, 
But  when  he  g-ot  there  the  place  was  for  sale. 

He  went  to  the  shop   for  a  bottle  of  gin, 
But  when  he  got  there  he  couldn't  get  in. 
He  ordered  some  whiskey  "  for  use  scientific! 
They  sent  him  wood  spirits;  the  smell  was  terrific! 
He  went  to  a  Vet  to  prescribe  for  a  calf; 
Some  brandy  would  do — say  a  pint  and  a  half. 
He  found  on  returning  the  Vet  played  him  false; 
The  bottle  contained  only  water  and  salts. 
He  went  to  a  doctor  for  rum  for  a  boil, 
But  Doc  prescribed  sulphur  sweet  castor  oil. 
He  went  to  a  druggist  without  a  prescription, 
So  he  couldn't  get  liquor  of  any  descri]3ti(jn . 
He  sought  a  blind  pig  as  his  only  resort; 
But  when  it  was  raided  he  landed  in  court. 
He  went  to  the  farm  out  at  Guleph  for  a  rest; 
He  thought,  when  released  prohibition  was  best. 
He's  glad  to  be  freed  from  King  Alcohol's  power, 
So  now  he  goes  thirsty  or  drinks  lemon  sour. 

-■  LliatsToorfh  A^ews . 
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Friendship 


Did  you  ever  look  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 

That  was  filled  brim  f nil  of  fun? 
Did  you  ever  grasD  his  hand  and  say 

"You  daw-gon-son-of-a-gun ?' ' 
And  then  did  ^ou  feel  his  grip  come  back 

Until  you  winced  with  pain? 
But  it  felt  so  good  that  you  wished  to  God 

He'd  never  let  go  again. 


By  Nantia   Baglev  Sherlock 

Did  you  ever  look  in  the  eyes  of  a  child 

And  find  the  question  there, 
And  know  just  how  yoi^r  own  soul  looked 

By  ihe  light  of  a  baby's  stare? 
And  then  did  you  feel  that  God  is  good 

And  his  blessings  fall  like  rain-- 
For  every  time  that  a  babe  is  born 
The  Christ-child  comes  again? 


Did  you  ever  look  into  the  eyes  of  a  maid 

That  was  tender  sweet  and  true, 
And  see  the  fair  young  soul  of  hers, 

l^eap  up  and  look  back  at  you? 
And  tiien  did  you  feel  that  life  was  good 

And  the  struggle  not  all  in  vain 
if  only  the  chance  niight  come  to  you 

To  lof)lv-  in  her  eyes  again? 


Did  you  ever  look  in  the  eyes  of  a  dog! 

That  wei-e  filled  with  l(.>ve  for  you? 
If  vou  have,  and  you'll  do  it  often  enough, 

You'll  know  that  Truth  is  True. 
And  that  Friendshi])  isn't  a  thing  of  chance 

By  unseen  forces  hurled 
But  just  the  great  liig  spirit  of  Love 

That  |)ermeatcs  the  world. 

 'llw  \(ui/i7t.'rst ' 
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Where  Did  Baby  Come  From? 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  here. 

Where  did  you  get  the  eyes  so  bkie? 
Out  of  the  sky,  as  I  came  through. 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 
I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 

What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth  and 
high? 

A  soft  hand  stroked  as  I  went  by. 

What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white 
rose? 

I   saw   something   better   than    any  one 
knows. 

Whence  that  three- conered  smile  of  bliss? 
Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 

Where  did  you  get  this  pretty  ear? 
God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 

Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands? 
Love  made  itself  into  hooks  and  bands. 

Feet,  whence  did  you  come,   you  darling 
things? 

From  the  same  box  as  the  cherub's  wings. 

How  did  they  all  come  just  to  be  you? 
God  thought  of  nir,  and  so  I  grew. 

But,  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear? 
God  thought  about  i'^oi/,  so  I  am  here. 

— Selected. 


Development  of  Possibities 

No  one  knows  just  what  they  can 
do  until  they  try.  No  one  without 
trying  ever  does  any  thing-  worth 
while.  The  first  effort  one  makes 
toward  the  accomplishing"  of  some 
thing  marks  one  of  the  stages  of  its 
accomplishment.  Each  individual  per- 
son is  a  mine  filled  with  possibilities. 
And,  as  a  prime  duty  to  ourselves, 
we  should  and  all,  seek  earnestly  to 
develop  our  possibilities.  In  each 
and  all  of  us  are  the  elements  for  the 
attainment,  the  possibilities  for  ac- 
complishment, the   seeds  of  success. 

The  child  has  in  its  anatomical 
structure  the  possibilities  of  locomo- 
tion, but,  tmtil  it  seeks  to  develop 
these  possibilities  it  does  not  walk. 
Up  till  then  it  has  merely  crept,  and, 
before  that  it  did  even  less.  It  calls 
for  eff'ort  for  the  development  of 
possibilities  to  creep,  and,  afterward 
to  walk.  Within  the  child  also  are 
possibilities  for  oral  expression,  but, 
until  those  possibilities  are  developed 


it  can  not  talk.  It  has  possibilities 
or  faculties  for  learning  and  so, 
developing  these  possibilities,  ex- 
ercising these  faculties,  it  increases 
in  knowledge. 

Just  in  proportion  as  we  develop 
our  possibilities  we  advance,  we 
progress,  we  achieve  success.  There 
is  not  so  much  difference  betw^een 
people  as  our  imagination  leads  us 
to  g'uess.  Their  worldly  circumstances 
may  be  different,  and  are,  but,  in 
each  and  every  individual  there  are 
possibilities.  The  differences  with 
most  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  have  developed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  possibilities,  made  better  use 
of  their  opportunities.  Even  though 
some  have  had  easier  circumstances, 
less  to  fight  against,  that  proves  no- 
thing against  the  case.  Those  w^ho 
have  had  it  easiest  have  had  little  or 
nothing  to  make  them  strong. 
Strength  comes  from  striving.  Those 
who  have  nothing-  to  overcome  lack 
strength  to  overcome  when  the 
occasion  for  such  arrives.  No  one 
ever  became  strong  physically  or 
mentally  wdthout  exercise.  The 
victor  in  any  contest  has  to  develop 
himself  to  enable  him  to  win.  Possi- 
bilities, in  themselves,  are  as  nothing; 
daily  as  they  are  developed  do  they 
count. 

A  mine  may  hold  the  riches  of  a 
Golconda,  but  until  that  mine  is  de- 
veloped, those  riches  uncovered, 
brought  out,  and  made  use  oT,  the 
mine  is  of  no  value.  Possibilities, 
like  much  else,  are  of  no  value  un- 
less used.  And,  speaking  of  Gol- 
conda (the  richest  diamond  mine  the 
world  ever  saw^)  the  first  owner  of  it 
died  a  poor  man.  He  never  knew 
its  value  and  he  sold  the  farm  on 
which  the  mine  was  afterward  found. 
He  sold  it  to  get  money  that  he  might 
seek---for  what  do  you  suppose---my 
dear  readers---Diamonds.  Actual 
fact!  He  sold  that  farm  with  that 
richest  mine  on  it  that  he  might 
travel  and  search  for  a  diamond 
mine.  And,  all  the  time  that  dia- 
mond mine  lay  right  before  his 
very  door  and  he  never  knew  it  All 
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he  needed  to  do  was  to  make  an 
effort  to  find  it  and  develop  it. 

In  fine,  my  dear  readers,  let  us 
bear  in  mind  the  word  given  to  us 
by  Holy  Writ— "Unto  them  that  hath 
shall  be  given  and  unto  them  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  w^hieh  they  have." 

Let  us  see  tliat  we  do  not  overlook 
ourselves,  or  priceless  possibilities 
nor  fail  to  develop  them. 


Local  News 

Some  of  the  boys  are  enjoying" 
skating-  these  days. 

Victor  Sherrill's  sister  spent  a  day 
at  the  school. 

Etta  VanWagenen  completed  a 
pretty  little  rush  flower  basket. 

Vern  vStephens  and  Florence  Harte's 
mothers  visited  school  for  a  day. 

Pearl  Hansen  spent  Thanksgiving- 
Day  with  her  mother  down  town. 

Ralph  Gwynn's  father  visited  him 
for  a  day  while  on  his  way  to  Butte. 

Roy  Cantrell  returned  to  our 
school  and  was  accompanied  by  his 
mother. 

Ernest  Rey  finished  a  beautiful 
raffia  basket.  The  design  is  in  pur- 
ple and  very  Indian  like  in  character. 

The  little  ones  celebrated  Vern 
Pagel's  birthday  Nov.  24.  They 
were  served  with  cake,  candy  and 
apples. 

The  children  are  doing  very  well 
with  their  play  practice  and  we  hope 
to  put  on  a  very  taking  little 
Christmas  Cantata. 

Grace  Dyer  entered  school  Dec. 2 
wShe  was  accompained  by  her 
grandmother  who  remained  with  her 
over  the  week-end. 

Ruby  Nader  and  Arthur  Lenhardt 
each  received  a  dime  this  month. 
They  bought  cookies  wuth  the  money 
and  had  a  little  party  in  the  kinder- 
garten room. 

Dec.  3,  Miss  Johnson  took  thirty- 
five  boys  for  a  lovely  walk  up 
Capitol  iiill.  The  boys  enjoyed  this 
jaunt  very  much  because  the  day 
was  so  beautiful. 

Miss  Slack  has  two  canary  birds 
which  she  keeps  in  the  girls'  play 
room  most  ot  the  time.  The  children 
enjoy  them   so  much  because  tliey 


sing  so  beautifully. 

Nov.  30  being-  Thanksgiving  Day 
the  children  were  all  treated  to  a 
very  special  dinner  consisting  of 
goose,  chicken,  potatoes,  cranberries, 
dressing  and  mince  pie. 

The  following  received  boxes  from 
home  this  month:  Ruth  Maher,  Marg- 
aret Vrevig-,  Ardath  Meiers,  Reuben 
Johnson,  Leslie  Barker,  Leo  West, 
Werner  Baumgartner,  Francis 
Cummings,  Gethel  Henion,  Ema- 
lina  Knight,  Tom  Dolan  and  William 
Keast. 


A  Thanksgiving  Story 
The  Pilgrims  lived  in  England  and 
they  didn't  like  it  there  because  they 
couldn't  worship  God  in  their  own 
way.  They  separated  from  the 
church  of  England.  They  got  tired 
and  went  to  Holland  and  stayed  tliere 
a  long  time  with  the  Dutch.  They 
liked  it  there  but  they  wanted  a 
country  of  their  own.  So  they  sailed 
to  America  in  two  vessels.  One 
was  the  Mayflower,  the  other  had  to 
go  back  because  it  v;as  not  strong 
enotigh.  They  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock  December  in  1620,  they  had  a 
terrible  winter.  There  were  a 
hundred  Pilgrims  that  went  and  half 
of  them  died  the  first  winter.  In 
the  spring  the  Indians  showed  them 
how  to  plant  corn  and  to  hunt  wilds 
beasts.  In  the  fall  the  g-overnor  set  a 
day  to  thank  God.  The  Pilgrims 
invited  the  Indians  to  come  and  have 
dinner  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  They 
all  thanked  God  for  his  blessing  and 
for  all  the  nice  things  He  had  done 
for  them.  They  all  had  a  lot  of 
good  things  to  eat.  This  was  the 
first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

--Cora  Bennett. 


A  Growing  Baby 

"Grgwing?  Why,  every  time  I 
get  home  from  a  trip  I  find  that  that 
baby  of  mine  has  grown  another 
foot." 

"Gee!  She"  11  look  like  a  centipede 
pretty  soon."  -77ie  Fanning:  Business 


Cultivate  self-confidence  and  learn 
to  say  NO. — Hubbard. 
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S  is  for  Santa 

So  fat  and  so  jolly. 
A  is  for  all  the 

Mistletoe  and  holly. 
N  is  for  the  North  Wind 

That    blows  so  cold  and 
keen. 

T  is  for  the  tree 

Each    Christmas    can  be 
seen. 
A  is  for  apples 

That  ripened  in  the  sun. 
C  is  for  Christmas 

And  all  its  jo}^  and  fun. 
L  is  for  the  love 

Which  in  our  hearts  should 
dwell. 
A  is  for  angels 

Of  which  the  Bible  tells. 
U  is  for  us  all. 

Good  times  to  remember. 
S  is  for  the  snow 

In  the  cold  December. 


The  Christmas  Bell 

A.  little  bell  hung  on  a 
Christmas  tree.  The  room 
was  dark  and  it  felt  lonely 
and  afraid.  It  said  right  out 
loud.  "I  wish  I  could  ring. 
I  would  not  feel  afraid  then." 
A  little  fairy  heard  the  bell 
make  the  wish,  so  she  touch- 
ed it  with  her  wand. 

Then  the  little  bell  began  to 
move  back  and  forth.  It  said, 


"Ting-a-ling,  ting-a-ling" 
All  night  long. 

Minnie  woke  up  in  the 
night. 

She  heard  the  "Ting-a- 
ling,  ting-a-ling"  of  the  little 
Christmas  bell.  She  thought 
"What  a  cherry  sound.  I 
wonder  what  it  can  be." 

She  did  not  know  that  it 
was  the  little  bell  hanging  on 
her  Christmas  tree. 


Generous  Ben 

Ben's  parents  were  poor. 
They  could  not  give  him  any 
money  to  buy  Christmas  gifts. 
Ben  wanted  to  work  and 
make  some  money,  but  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  One 
morning  he  was  walking 
along  the  side  walk.  Hesaw 
an  old  lady  sweeping  the 
snow  from  the  walk.  Ben 
felt  sorry  for  her  cS  she  look- 
ed old  and  weak.  He  took 
the  broom  from  her  and  told 
her  that  he  would  sweep  the 
walk  for  her.  The  old  lady 
was  grateful  and  gave  ten 
cents  to  Ben. 

Every  morning  for  ten 
mornings  Ben  went  to  the 
old  lady's  house  and  swept 
the  snow  otf  the  walk.  She 
gave  him  ten  cents  each 
morning.  Then  he  had  one 
dollar.  He  felt  very  rich  with 
so  much  money  but  he  did 
not  keep  it.  He  bought  some 
nice  presents  for  his  mama, 
papa  and  little  sister.  Ben 
was  generous. 
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The  New  Skates 

Old  Santa  Claus  brought  a 
nice  pair  of  shin}^  new  skates 
to  Amy.  She  was  very  much 
piodbed  for  she  liked  to  skate 
very  much. 

But  when  the  da3^s  were 
very  cold  her  mama  would 
not  let  her  go  out  doors  to 
skate.  Then  Amy  would  put 
her  skates  on  in  the  house  and 
some  times  would  walk 
around  on  them. 

One  da}^  it  was  cold  and 
she  could  not  go  out  so  she 
put  on  her  skates  and  walked 
around  the  room,  vShe  slipped 
and  fell.  She  hurt  her  foot. 
She  could  not  wear  her  skates 
for  a  long  time. 

After  that  she  never  put 
them  on  in  the  house  again 
but  waited  for  the  nice  days 
when  she  could  go  out  and 
skate. 


Signs  of  the  Times 
Smiles     on    the    faces  as 

people  go  pjtst, 
Squeaks   in  the  snow  when 

they  hurr}^  so  fast,  -j 
Meetings    and    greetings  so 

m.erry  and  glad, 
Wishings    and   winkings  all 

''Santa  Claus  mad;" 
Laughter    the    bubbles  and 

merr}^  wee  feet, 
Holly  wreaths  hung  all  the 

way  down  the  street, 
See  the  green  Christmas  trees 

frostily  peari  d, 
Christmas  is  coming — there's 

joy  in  the  world! 

Loving  hands  busy  by  day 

and  by  night, 
Loving    hearts    beating  all 

buoyant  and  light, 
Secrets    and    whispers  and 


myster}^  rife, 
Doors  that  dare  close  e'en 

between  man  and  wife, 
Parcels  and  packages,  bundle 

and  box, 
Can't  some  one  hurry  those 

stupid  old  clocks? 
Santa  Claus  waits  on  his  trip 

to  be  whirled. 
Christmas  is  coming— there's 

joy  in  the  world! 

— St.  Nicholas. 

 ^^jg^_  

The  Faithful  Horse 
Old  Gra}'  was  Tom's  horse. 
He  rode  him  to  school  ever}^ 
day.  Old  Gra}^  was  ver}^ 
faithful.  He  nev^er  went  too 
fast  nor  too  slow.  Christmas 
Da}^  was  a  holiday  so  To  n 
did  not  go  to  school.  O.d 
Gray  stood  in  the  barn  for  it 
was  holiday  for  him  too.  Tom 
got  man 3^  nice  gifts.  He  Vs^as 
very  happy.  He  thought  of 
Old  Gra}'^  out  in  the  barn.  He 
said,  ''Old  Gray  is  ver}^  good. 
1  shall  take  some  Christmas 
gifts  to  him.''  He  got  two 
nice  big  apples  and  some 
lumps  of  sugar  and  carried 
them  to  the  barn.  Old  Gray 
said,  ''Neigh,  neigh."  Ithink 
he  liked  his  Christmas  gifts. 

 -^®ia—  

A  Lovliig  Deed 
A  wondrous  vStar 

Shone  like  a  gem 
Above  dear,  little 

Bethlehem 
Because  that  night 

With  Mary  lay 
A  little  Baby 

In  the  ha}'. 

A  Star  still  shines 
With  glory  fraught, 

"Where'er  a  loving 
Deed  is  wrought!" 

— Sel, 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Ruth  Taylor 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

Miss  Martha  Russell,  Head  Teacher        J.  A  Morris 
MUSIC 

Miss  Agnes  Haugan,  Director 

MEDICAL  STAFF 

I.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  Oculist  &  Aurist 
Miss  Catherine  Campbell,  R.  N.  Trained  Nurse 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 
Miss  Elizabeth  McConnell,  Girls'  Supervisor 
Fred  J.  Lovv,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low,  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 

V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  vSecond  Engineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Farmer 
Antone  Lesserer,  Dairyman 
John  Finerty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman 
and  Storekeeper 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 
istructors 
F.  J  Low,  Carpentry 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Chair  Caning  &  Hammock  Weav 
Mrs.  M,  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science  (ing. 
Miss  E.  xVlcConneli,  Sewing 
John  Sullivan,  Piano  Tuning  and  Broom  Making. 
Alex,  Wright,  Shoeaiakin;;: 


SCHOOL  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

officers  and  teachers 
H.  J.  Menzem.er.  M.  A.,  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 

Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Bernice  Christenson,  Teacher 
Miss  Marie  Driscoll,  Teacher 
Miss  Florence  Lovell.  Teacher 
Miss  Evelyn  Johnson,  Teacher 
Miss  Molhe  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
J.  Hamor,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Plulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Regulations  Conceming 
Admissioji 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  ail  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  affiication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study        be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wliercin  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  1170)  must  be  tiled  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  H70  reads  as  follows: — In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  officers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  eliect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing-  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  o.uarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  fron-.  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  1  resident,  the  change  would  be  tor  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer, 

President, 
Bo  u  Ider,  11/ on  ta  n  a 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
sengers and  Freight 
taken  to  surround- 
ing- towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

Automobile  Service 

McCullough  &  Hansen 
Boulder,       -      -  Montana. 

Post-Gards 

of  the 
Main  Building, 
Training  School, 
Industrial  Building, 
Treasure  State  Associa- 
tion, etc. 
3  for  5  cents 

Rocky  Mountain  Leader, 
Boulder,  Montana. 
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Fresli  Pnre  Food 
Candies,  Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 

Ice  Cream  Ordered 
for  Parlies 
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How  the  State  of  Montana  Was  Named 

Democrats  Wanted  to  Call  State  "Jefferson";  Republicans 
Objected;  "Shoshone"  and  "Colorado"  Were  Proposed; 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Ashley  Were  Cpiampions  of 

"Montana" 


THE  NAME  "Montana,"  cher- 
ished by  a  population  of  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million 
as  a  priceless  heritag'e,  went 
bego-ing-  before  congfress  made  it  the 
designation  of  the  territory  that  was 
to  become  the  Treasure  state,  it 
was  considered  and  rejected  as  a 
name  for  both  Colorado  and  Wyom- 
ing. Yet,  in  the  form  of  "Montana 
del  Norte"-Montana  of  the  North — 
this  was  the  name  given  by  the  Span- 
ish explorers  to  the  entire  mountain- 
ous country  of  the  west.  It  had  al- 
ready acquired  a  place  in  history  as 
the  name  of  the  first  townsite  incor- 
porated in  Colorado,  and  it  was  fa- 
miliar to  a  few  persons  in  Bannack 
as  the  name  of  a  little  girl,  born  at 
Golden  Gate,  Colorado,  who  arrived 
with  her  parents  in  the  ^lontana 
mining  town  on  April  23,  1863.  This 
woman,  Mrs.  Montana  Kantner,  in 
later  years  was  a  resident  of  the  city 
of  Deer  Lodge. 

To  a  degree  the  naming  of  Mont- 
ana was  a  partisan  issue  as  a  consid- 
erable number  of  confederates  who 
had  been  defeated  in  the  fighting  in 
Missouri  were  among  the  pioneers 
and  the  Idaho  legislature  had  dis- 
played its  democratic  trend  by  asking 
that  the  new  territory,  which  was  to 
be  carved  out  of  Idaho,  be  named 
Jefferson.  James  M.  Ashley,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  territories 
of  the  house,  who  later  became  gov- 
ernor of  Montana  had  been  a  consist- 


ent champion  of  the  name  "Montana" 
and  that  was  the  name  given  the 
territory  of  Idado  by  the  bill  reported 
back  by  his  committee  on  February 
11,  1863.  In  the  senate,  however, 
this  name  was  rejected.  Ashley  pro- 
posed the  name  again  when  another 
territory  was  to  be  created  and  his 
success  this  time  was  probably  due  to 
the  insistence  of  the  democrats  on 
the  name  "Jefferson." 

Another  champion  of  the  name 
"Montana"  was  the  leader  of  the 
anti-secessionist  democrats,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  to  whom  it  was  sug- 
gested by  General  J.  W.  Denver,  gov- 
ernor of  Kansas  territory,  after  whom 
the  city  of  Denver  was  christened. 
Douglas  was  chairman  of  the  senate 
committee  on  territories  when  the 
question  of  dividing  up  the  great 
Rocky  mountain  country  into  ad- 
ministrative areas  was  first  broached, 
but  he  died  before  the  bills  had  been 
introduced  for  the  creation  of  either 
Idaho  or  Montana. 

In  a  letter  to  Wilbur  Edgerton  San- 
ders, son  of  Montana's  first  senator,  F. 
M.  Clavenger,  who  had  been  private 
secretary  to  Governor  Denver,  told 
of  the  meeting  between  the  two  men 
at  which  the  question  of  an  appropri- 
ate territorial  name  was  discussed. 
"Colorado"  Proposed  First  By 
General  Denver. 

In  this  letter,   dated    March  14, 
1905,  Clavenger  says: 

"Sometime  during  the  fifties,  Ste- 
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phen  A.  Doug-las,  who  was  in  the 
senate,  invited  General  Denver  to 
call  at  his  house,  the  two  being  fast 
friends,  Denver  responded  to  the 
invitation,  and  was  ushered  into 
Doug-las'  library.  The  senator  said, 
'Denver,  I  am  going  to  organize 
some  new  territories,  and  I  want  you 
to  give  me  a  name  for  one  of  them. 

"Denver  at  first  sug-g-ested  the 
name  'Colorado,'  but  Douglas,  pick- 
ing- up  a  map  from  his  desk,  re- 
marked, 'I  have  that  name  selected 
for  one  down  here  (pointing  on  the 
map),  but  I  want  a  name  for  this 
territory  up  here  (pointing)  in  the 
mountains. 

"The  general  studied  for  a  moment 
and  replied,  'Why  not  call  it  Mon- 
tana?' Douglas  said,  'What  does  the 
word  mean?'  'It  is  a  Spainish  word, 
and  means  a  mountainous  country,' 
replied  Denver." 

It  is  probable  that  General  Denver 
knew  of  the  founding  of  the  town  of 
Montana  west  of  the  future  city  of 
Denver  in  the  fall  of  1858  or  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  Montana  Town 
company  in  the  following  year.  The 
settlement,  which  was  founded  by  a 
score  of  miners  from  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas, had  only  a  brief  existence  asgfold 
in  paying"  quantities  was  not  found  in 
its  neighborhood.  Several  of  its  in- 
habitants moved  to  the  town  of  Au- 
raria,  on  the  site  of  the  present  West 
Denver. 

ASHLEY    PREFERS     DEFEAT   TO  ANY 
OTHER  NAME. 

When  the  bill  for  the  creation  of 
Idaho  territory  came  up  in  congress 
and  the  senate  rejected  the  name 
"Montana,"  Mr  Ashley  objected 
strenuously  to  its  passage  by  the 
house,  preferring  to  defeat  the  meas- 
ure rather  than  permit  the  name  to 
be  changed.  Previously,  w^hen  the 
organization  of  Colorado  was  being 
discussed  both  "Montana"  and 
"Idaho"  had  been  proposed  as 
names  for  that  territory.  When 
Sidney  Edgerton,  Chief  Justice  of 
Idaho,  was  dispatched  from  Bannack 
to  the  national  capital  to  urge  the 
separation  of  the  territory  east  of  the 
Bitter  Root  mountains,  he  was 
instructed  by  his  associates  to 
champion  the  name  "Montana"  al- 


though the  legislature  at  Lewistown 
had  declared  in  favor  of  "Jefferson" 
as  the  designation  of  the  proposed 
new  territory. 

The  story  of  the  final  debate  in  the 
house  over  the  name  is  related  as  fol- 
lows in  Mr.  Sander's  contribution  to 
the  reports  of  the  Montana  Historical 
society: 

On  December  14,  1863,  Mr  Ashley 
introduced  a  bill  befo^-e  the  house  of 
representatives  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary government  for  the  territory  of 
Montana.  This  bill,  after  being*  re- 
ferred back  to  the  committee  on  terri- 
tories, was  placed  before  the  house 
for  action  on  March  17,  1864,  and 
was  generally  discussed. 

Mr.  Cox  (democrat,  of  Ohio) 
desired  to  say  that  he  did  not  like 
the  proposed  name  of  the  new  terri- 
tory. "I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
Spainish,  French  or  English." 

Mr  Ashley  (republican):  "It  is  a 
Spainish  word,  meaning-  mountain- 
ous." 

Mr.  Cox:  "I  know.  But  I  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  he  cannot  give  it 
a  name  thai;  will  be  a  little  more  sig- 
nificant. Cannot  he  give  it  some  In- 
dian name?" 

Mr.  Washburne  (111.):  "I  suggest 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  pro- 
pose that  it  shall  be  called 
Abbyssinia." 

Democrat  Wants  Indian  Name; 
Proposes  "Shoshone." 

Mr.  Beaman  desired  to  know  what 
name  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  pro- 
posed for  it. 

Mr.  Cox:  "l  suggest  an  Indian 
name-  Shoshone---if  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Ashley)  will  tell  me  what  that 
means. ' ' 

Mr.  Bennett  (Colo):  "it  means 
snakes."  (Laughter). 

Mr.  Cox:  "I  understand  that  the 
legislature  has  asked  that  new  ter- 
ritory shall  be   called    'Jefferson.'  " 

Mr.  Ashley:  "Oh,  well,  we  are 
opposed  to  that." 

Mr.  Cox:  "Opposed  to  Jefferson! 
I  propose  that  we  name  the  new 
territory,  by  unanimous  consent, 
'Douglas  territory.'  I  think  the 
gentleman  opposite  will  agree  to 
that." 

Mr.  Ashley:  "Oh,  no,    we  cannot 
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do  that." 

Continuing"  Mr.  Cox  said:  "You 
have  got  your  Frederick  Douglas, 
and  we  upon  this  side  had  a  white 
man,  whom  we  reverence  by  that 
name." 

Frederick  Douglas  was  a  noted  ne- 
gro orator,  who  had  labored,  after 
obtaining-  his  own  freedom,  in  the 
abolition  cause. 

Some  opi^osition  was  encountered 
in  the  senate  also  over  the  proposed 
name,  but  the  bill  was  ultimately 
passed  and  was  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent on  May  26,  1864. 
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Basket  Ball 
Helena  High  School  vs.M.S.D.B. 

On  Friday  Afternoon,  Dec.  22,  our 
basket  ball  team  departed  for  Helena. 
Mr.  Wright  went  with  us,  and  took 
the  place  of  Mr.  Kemp,  our  manager, 
who  was  busy  decorating"  the  gym.- 
nasium  for  Christmas. 

When  we  got  to  Helena  the  high 
school  boys  met  us.  Frank  Brig-ht, 
Rufus  Edens  and  Arthur  O'Donnell 
went  to  the  various  homes  of  the 
Helena  boys  for  supper.  One  ot  them 
escorted  the  rest  of  us  to  the  Eddy 
Hotel  for  supper. 

After  supper  we  gathered  in  the  high 
school  gymnasium  and  put  on  our 
basket  ball  suits.  We  then  went  to 
witness  the  good  and  fast  match 
between  the  high  school  girls  of 
Helena  and  Townsend  girls.  The 
Helena  o-irls  won  by  the  score  of  19 
to  5.  We  played  with  a  team  of 
n.ixed  players  belonging  to  the  first 
and  second  teams.  The  game 
began  at  about  9:00  p.  m.  At 
first  we  were  in  the  lead  bn.t  then 
they  got  ahead  of  us.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  half,  the  score  was  22  to  11 
in  favor  of  Helena  and  at  the  end  of 
the  second  half  the  score  was  28  to  4 
in  favor  of  Helena.  In  all  the  Helena 
boys  won  by  the  score  of  50  to  15. 

We  liad  pretty  good  team  work 
but  we  played  slow.  The  Helena 
boys  were  too  tall  and  too  heavy  for 
us  and  also  the  gymnasium  was 


larger  than  we  were  used  to. 

The  people  said  that  we  were  too 
light  for  the  Helena  boys. 

After  the  games  a  dance  was  given. 
We  all  enjoyed  it. 

After  the  dance  we  went  to  the 
various  homes  of  the  Helena  boys 
for  lodging.  One  of  us  and  Mr. 
Wright  went  to  our  room  at  the 
hotel. 

In  the  morning  some  of  us  went 
shopping  for  Christmas.  We  stayed 
in  Helena  all  day  sightseeing  visited 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  other  build- 
ings. 

Rufus  Edens  met  his  parents  ar.d 
his  little  brother  at  the  depot. 

We  all  caught  the  first  train  for 
Boulder  which  was  7  hours  late  and 
arrived  here  at  10:00  p.  m. 

The  Helena  boys  treated  us  good 
and  we  had  a  nice  time. 

The  Helena  team  consisted  of 
Rickman,  Metlen,  Mapes,  Kain, 
Barbour,  Wyatt,  Hyman  and  Hedges. 
Most  of  them  are  on  the  first  team 
this  year.  Our  team  was  composed 
of  Bright,  O'Donnell,  Goldizen,  Cast- 
ellano,  Edens  and  Patrick. 

We  shall  probably  play  a  return 
game  with  them  on  some  future  date. 
If  so  w^e  shall  do  our  best  to  beat 
them.  We  have  changed  our  posit- 
ions and  we  play  better  and  faster 
than  ever  before.  — Henry  Patrick 


The  Girls'  First  Game 
M.  S.  D.  B.-19  J.  H.  S.-7 

The  girls'  first  basket  ball  team 
was  challenged  by  the  girls  of  the 
Jefferson  High  School  and  the  date 
was  set  for  Friday  evening,  Jan.  5. 
The  girls  were  very  busy  for  a  couple 
days  previous  to  the  game  because 
each  had  to  make  a  middy,  but  all 
were  done  in  time  for  the  game, 
which  began  at  8:15  p.  m. 

We  w^ent  from  the  study  hall  to  the 
gymnasium  and  got  acquainted  with 
our  r^pponents. 

This  being  the  girls'  first  game 
they  were  a  little  nervous  but  they 
soon  got  over  that. 

Mary  McCoy  played  center, 
Gertrude  Zywert,  right  forward; 
Marguerite  Ross,  left  forward;  Effie 
Olson,  right  guard;    and  Ruby  Mc- 
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Dowell,  left  guard.  Janie  Pearce 
and  Olive  Goldizen  were  substitutes. 

The  first  half  was  slow  and  close, 
the  score  being  4  to  2  in  favor  of  the 
M.  vS.  D.  B.  team.  During-  the  second 
half  we  played  much  better  with  the 
result  that  when  the  g-ame  was 
finished  the  M.  S.  D.  B.  team  had 
won  to  the  tune  of  19  to  7. 

The  girls  are  rather  proud  of 
having-  won  their  first  game  and  are 
anxious  to  play  again. 

---Ruby  McDowell,  Ninili  Grade. 


M.  S.  D.  B.  31    Townsend  H.  S.  20 

On  Friday  evening,  Jan.  5,  a  game 
of  basket  ball  was  played  between  the 
first  squad  of  Townsend  High  School 
and  our  first  quintet  on  the  floor  of 
the  State  gymnasium.  The  contest 
was  characterized  by  clean,  strenuous 
and  fast  playing. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the 
score  was  14  to  10  in  favor  of  our 
squad.  The  boys  of  Townsend  and 
our  boys  both  rested  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  the  second  half  was  played. 
The  resultant  score  was  17  to  10  in 
our  favor.  We  rolled  up  a  score  of 
31  to  20  in  our  favor.  As  our  boys 
had  had  hardly  any  practice  in  basket 
ball  since  our  defeat  in  the  game 
with  the  mixed  team  belonging  to 
the  first  and  second  teams  of  Helena 
on  their  home  floor,  the  onlookers 
were  very  much  surprised  that  we 
had  excellent  teamwork  and  also  that 
two  or  three  of  our  squad  made  some 
pretty  throws. 

We  played  better  and  faster  than 
we  did  last  year.  Mr.  Wright  was  a 
fair  and  square  umpire. 

After  the  game,  a  dance  was  given 
and  Clyde  Troutman  served  as 
musician. 

Our  squad  is  going  through  hard 
practice  this  week  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  play  with  the  Dillon  High 
School  team  on  their  floor. 

Frank  D.  Bright,  Eighth  Grade. 


Christmas 

On  Christmas  eve  all  the  teachers, 
officers  and  pupils  of  the  departments 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  entered  the 
gymnasium  to  enjoy  the  tree,  meet 
3anta  Claus  and  receive  their  remem- 


brances. 

The  room  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  festoons  of  red  and  green  paper 
around  the  balcony  and  cut  outs  of 
bells  and  wreaths,  stars  and  Santa 
Claus  around  on  the  walls  and  win- 
dows. 

Instead  of  a  tree,  the  merry-go- 
round  had  been  shaped  like  a  bell 
and  was  all  thatched  with  evergreens 
and  decorated  with  tinsel,  lights  and 
ornaments.  This  gave  a  very  beati- 
tiful  effect,  and  though  there  is  no- 
thing prettier  than  a  Christmas  tree, 
yet  the  novel  effect  of  the  large  bell 
was  very  pleasing. 

Santa  Claus  had  arrived  before  the 
children  went  over  to  the  gymn- 
asium, and  when  they  had  assembled 
he  descended  from  the  interior  of 
the  bell.  He  greeted  one  and  all 
with  a  hearty  handshake  and  merr^^" 
Christmas  wish  and  then  left  to  make 
other  littiC  children  happy. 

The  distribution  of  the  presents 
commenced  as  soon  as  Santa  had 
taken  his  departure  and  each  child 
was  liberally  remembered.  Besides 
their  presents  from  home  and  outside 
friends  (which  had  all  been  stored  in 
the  office  fi^r  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas), institution  friends  and  teachers 
and  officers,  each  received  a  box  of 
candy  and  a  box  of  nuts,  and  apples, 
and  oranges. 

At  the  end  of  the  giving  out  of  the 
presents  the  children  toddled  off  to 
their  dormitories,  many  of  them  load- 
ed, yea,  overburdened  with  their  gifts. 

Christmas  day  brought  with  it  a 
most  excellent  dinner  of  turkey  and 
all  the  other  g'oods  things  that  go  to 
weigh  down  a  Christmas  board. 
The  excellence  of  the  meal  reflected 
great  credit  on  our  cooks,  and  some- 
one very  close  to  the  culinary  depart- 
ment whispered  it  about  that  she  had 
seen  many  institution  cooks,  but  had 
failed  to  find  any  to  excell  and  few 
to  equal  those  who  cooked  the  holi- 
day dinners  for  our  children--- Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Keith. 

In  the  evening  a  social  was  held 
in  the  gymnasium.  Games  were 
played  and  refreshments  served, 
after  which  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  dancing. 

The  day  after  Christmas  there  was 
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no  school,  and  all  enjoyed  the  break 
in  the  re.L;ular  routiDe. 

The  office  was  decorated  with  ever- 
green and  holly  crepe  for  the  holiday 
week.  The  evergreen  made  the 
room  fragant  with  an  outdoor  re- 
freshing odor.  The  teachers'  dining 
room  was  neatly  decorated  also. 


Moving  Pktores 

Sliortly  after  Cljristmas,  four  mov- 
ing picture  reels  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  National  Association  of 
the  Deaf  were  shown  in  our  chapel. 
On  thefobowing  Friday  evening  they 
were  shown  again. 

The  superintendents  of  the 
different  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
blind  in  the  United  States  were  seen. 
Vve  recognized  Mr.  jMenzemer,  our 
president;  Mr.  Taylor  of  the  Idaho 
School  for  tlie  Deaf;  Mr.  Forrester, 
president  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Deaf,  b;U  who  was  a  former 
teacher  in  our  school  and  Mr. 
Miliigan.  president  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  br.t 
who  was  at  one  time  president  of  this 
school. 

Mr.  Long  of  Iowa  talked  on 
''Signs."  He  advised  college 
graduates  not  to  use  slang  signs  but 
to  use  ti^e  signs  as  taught  by  Sicard. 

Dr.  Gallauciet  told  of  the  country 
of  "Lorne  Doorie. ' ' 

Dr  Hotchkiss  gave  reminiscences 
of  CI  ere. 

Mrs.  Erd  d]-amatized  in  signs  the 
"Death  of  Minnehaha." 

All  numbers  were  simply  and 
clearly,  signed.  They  Avere  intensely 
interesting. 

---Bekt  Castellano,  Eighth  Grade. 


New  Yearns  Day 

New  Year's  day  was  a  holiday, 
and  was  pleasantly  passed.  The  buys 
were  up  betimes--just  after  midnie-ht 
--and  made  the  house  resound  with 
noises  for  the  new  year.  Each  one 
tried  to  outd(;  the  other  in  reeling 
off  new  year's  greetings  first. 

Dmner  was  served  at  1:15.  Tiie 
menu  was  as  follows:  Celery,  i^ickles, 
turkev,  dressing,  peas,  mashed  pota- 
toes, sweet  potatoes,  fruit  salad,  cran- 


berry jelly,  mince  pie,  ice  cream  and 
cake. 

In  the  afternoon  the  girls  went  to 
their  rooms  to  rest  up  for  the  even- 
ing social. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  had  a  social 
in  the  gymnasium.  Refreshm.ents 
of  fruit  cake,  cookies,  apples  and 
cocoa  were  served  as  soon  as  all  had 
assembled.  Games  followed  for  an 
hour  and  then  dancing  took  up  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

Just  before  the  party  broke  up, 
Thys  Ferwerda  who  is  six  feet  five 
inches  tall  came  in  dressed  as  an  in- 
fant in  trailing  dresses  and  labeled 
1917.  His  ludicrous  appearance 
caused  much  merriment. 

Misses  Russell  and  Wells  were  on 
duty  and  we  are  indebted  to  their 
arrangements  for  the  pleasant  even- 
ing. 


Bert  Goodwin,  of  Flaxville,  Sher- 
idan county  entered  school  last  week 
(Jan,  5.)  His  mother  accompanied 
him. 

The  boys  at  the  ranch  areenioying 
their  new  accomodations.  The  rooms 
are  all  occupied,  but  some  of  the 
chairs  and  other  furniture  have  not 
been  put  together  yet. 

The  children  pooled  their  Christ- 
mas funds  this  year  and  thoughtfully 
remembered  each  teacher  and  officer 
with  tasty  presents.  The  kbid  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  much 
appreciated. 

Miss  Mary  McKinnon,  of  Sydney 
Cape  Breton  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
silent  Wednesda3^  Jan.  10,  at  the 
institution,  visiting  the  different 
rooms.  Her  knowledge  of  the  war 
situation  in  Canada  interested  the 
children,  and  they  asked  her  many 
questions. 

At  the  time  of  the  sale,  chances 
were  sold  on  a  handsome  automobile 
robe  and  a  bed  spread.  Mr.  Hagger- 
ty  c)f  Burte  won  the  bedspread  with 
number  b)ur,  for  which  he  i^aid  four 
cents.  Miss  George  won  the  robe 
with  number  thirteen  for  which  she 
paid  only  thirteen  cents. 
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Owed  To  The  Egg. 


Behold,  I  am  the  Egg! 
E'er  since  the  dawn  of  Time 
When  Eden's  beauties  charmed 
Have  I  had  part  and  lot 
In  vast  Creation's  wondrous  scheme. 
Through  me  have  men  found  pleasure 
Out  of  all  proportion  to  my  size. 
There's  neither  woman,  man  nor  child 
But  has  on  some  occasion  past 
Got  satisfaction  out  of  me. 
Adown  the  ages  I  have  rolled 
And  never  once  a  cha'->ge  have  made; 
No  Evolution's  worked  its  will 
Nor  trimmed  from  me  superfluous  stuff, 
As  it  has  done  with  haughty  Man, 
Who  e'en  can  trace  himself  to  ape. 
In  truth,  it  sometimes  falls  to  me 
To  humble  Man  and  bring  him  low: 
As  when  some  quick,  infuriated  soul. 
With  anger  bubbling,  scalding  hot, 
r, idst  toss  rae,  in  my  months-old  state, 
Above  the  heads  of  listening  crowds 
To  catch  some  speaker  'twixt  the  eyes 
And  thereby  show  stern  disapproval 
Of  some  statement  made  that  hurt. 
Full  many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  men  of  avaricious  bent 
Collected  me  in  million  lots 
And,  placing  me  in  some  cold-storage  vault, 
There  held  me  till  the  time  (not  egg)  was 
ripe 

To  throw  me  on  the  eager  mart 

To  have  egg-hungry  mortals  cry  aloud 

And  scramble  in   to   i3ay   the   price  ihey 

asked. 
Yea,  1  am  the  egg! 
Humble  I  may  be,  alone, 
Yet,  when  I'm  reckoned  by  the  dozen, 
I  take  on  a  grim  significance 
Such  as  to  cause  the  populace 
To  rise  up  and  take  due  notice. 
I  would  not  boast  for  worlds. 
And  yet  I  fain  would  say  to  kinglv  Man 
That  there  may  come  a  time  ere  long 
When  he  would  pawn  his  jewels  rare 
If  by  that  act  he  could  procure  a  feed  of  me; 
And  e'en,  at  that,  ne  may  receive  the  frozei] 

stare 

Of  some  stern  grocer,  who  may  demand  of 
him 

That  he  come  back  with  deed  to  house  and 
lot 

And  then  he  would  get  one  of  me. 
How  true  it  is  that  all  things  come 
To  those  who  have  the  time  to  wait 
(That  is,  a  snug  cold-storage  wait). 
The  humble  Egg  is  now  on  top 
And  does  a  Humoty  Dumpty  dance 
In  celebration  of  that  san:e. 
Make  way!  Make  way! 
I'm  going  up! 
Vea,  r,  the  Egg! 

~  Will  Aiken. 


Oiir  Social  Problem 

By  Lyle  a.  Harris 
Field  Agent  of  the  Nebraska 
Commission  tor  the  Blind 

The  business  world  is  demanding 
a  hio-her  standard  of  education, 
morality,  and  social  efficiency  than 
ever  before.  Whether  black  or  white, 
male  or  female,  rich  or  ipoor,  sighted 
or  sig'htless,  if  one  hopes  to  hold  his 
own,  in  the  fields  of  human  activity, 
in  the  limelight,  or  in  the  rear  ranks, 
he  must  strive  to  approximate  the 
requirements  of  the  social  condition 
with  which  he  must  cope. 

Each  individual  class  of  men  and 
women  must  find  its  place  in  social 
life  under  its  condition  of  life.  Tliose 
people  who  are  defective  in  vision 
are  abnormal  in  that  one  respect  only 
in  as  far  as  this  one  weakness  is 
concerned.  It  is  not  a  disgr.  ce  to  be 
blind  but  it  is  a  terrible  handicap 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  more  difficult 
the  pursuit  of  occupation.  It  docs 
not  destroy  one's  tisefnlne-s  or 
capability  though  it  does  limit  his 
capacity.  His  social  condition  must 
for  several  reason^  be  given  special 
attenticm.  AVe  do  not  realize  the 
great  amount  of  utility  we  get  from 
the  use  of  the  sense  of  sight  As 
sti'angers  in  unac<.  usiomed  sur- 
rounding, people  are  guided  by 
observation.  At  the  banquet  table 
wiih  its  mystic  maze  of  silverware, 
the  sighted  man,  unncquainied  -with 
the  use  of  each,  watches  one  in 
whom  he  has  confidence  in  this  re- 
spect due  to  frequenting  such  tables 
and  is  guided  unerringly  through  the 
hour.  How  is  it  with  the  sightless 
brother?  Deprived  of  this  most 
valuable  sense  he  must  seek 
information  elsewhere.  How  can  we 
help  him  to  overcome  the  handicap 
of  blindness  to  any  great  degree? 

JVtany  of  our  small  boys  and  girls 
who  are  blinded  in  early  life  are 
permitted  to  practise  bad  manners 
and  cultivate  unsightly  mannerisms. 
This  is  not  done  because  the  child  is 
not  considered  intelligent  or  capable 
of  doing  as  other  children  do,  but 
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rather  because  the  parents  do  not 
understand  the  condition  of  blindness 
and  tolerate  this.  A  desire  to  protect 
and  shield  with  parental  love  is  often 
followed  out  with  ill  results  to  the 
child.  For  instance,  a  child  is  allow^- 
ed  to  eat  with  the  fingers  instead  of 
being  trained  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
knife,  fork  and  spoon;  is  not  corrected 
when  he  hides  his  face  behind  his 
hands  because  he  resents  having 
persons  comment  upon  his  defective 
sight.  In  many  ways  parental 
neglect  under  the  guise  of  love  lets 
peculiarities  in  the  child  become 
habits  oi:  fixed  character  where  as  if 
the  child  could  observe  them  in 
others  he  himself  would  not  do  these 
things.  Our  need  of  social  training 
for  the  blind  most  truly  begins  at 
home. 

I  believe  that  in  our  schools  for  the 
blind  we  should  have  a  teacher  whose 
special  duty  should  be  to  fill  the 
capacity  of  physical  and  social  culture. 
His  duty  should  be  to  correct  any 
and  all  unnatural  attitudes, 
mannerisms,  poor  table  manners,  etc. 
In  short,  he  should  cultivate  physical 
and  s  )cial  efficiency  and  that  in  our 
schools.  Some  blind  children  more 
readily  than  others  become  self- 
confident  and  self-reliant.  These, 
and  more  especially  those  who  are 
opposite  should  be  taught  these 
traits  more  fully.  Is  it  enough  to 
give  our  boys  and  girls  an  education 
and  turn  them  out  to  learn  by  bitter 
experience  that  they  are  unprepared 
to  go  at  once  into  successful  business 
life?  Is  it  right  that  they  should  be 
fitted  to  do  certain  lines  of  work  and 
not  fitted  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
public?  Though  one  is  ever  so 
successful  in  his  work  as  far  as  work- 
manship is  concerned  he  succeeds  or 
fails  largerly  in  proportion  to  his 
ability  to  cope  with  society.  If  he 
cannot  solicit  the  patronage  of  his 
neighborhood,  he,  in  a  measure,  fails. 
Our  schools  are  the  training  grounds 
for  our  boys  and  girls  and  should  be 
required  to  give  them  such  social 
atmosphere  as  will  enable  them  to 
meet  confidently  the  general  public 
and  not  as  most  of  the  finished  pro- 
ducts do,   shrink  from  meeting  the 


sighted  world.  This  is  a  problem  for 
our  schools.  I  would  suggest  that  it 
could  best  be  accomplished  through 
the  training  teacher  physical  and 
social,  frequent  gatherings  especially 
designed  to  bring  together  sighted 
and  sightless  of  all  classes  and  all 
sexes,  social  functions,  literary 
societies,  debating  societies,  and 
dinner  parties,  these  under  proper 
supervision  of  a  physical  and  social 
culture  instructor  whose  criticisms 
will  be  kindly  and  constant,  would 
give  great  incentive  to  our  blind  and 
bring  new  and  startling  results  in  our 
social  life  and  success. 

— Ziegler  Magazine. 


Local  News 

Ernest  Watt  can  now  fold  his 
napkin  in  the  dming-room. 

Henry  Russell  every  Saturday  gets 
money  from  the  office  and  goes  up 
town. 

Harold  Ferguson  is  anxiously  look- 
ing forward  to  his  birthday  which 
will  be  Jan.  19. 

A'lirey  MitchsU  re^ei vs.s  nice  long 
letters  from  her  mother  who  is  visit- 
ing in  Ohio. 

Ethel  Keeland  enjoys  her  Kewpie, 
Miss  Katie  Keeland,  more  and  more 
each  day  and  never  tires  of  it. 

Sophia  Oppel  and  Herman  Spoeld- 
er  are  working  hard  for  their  Eng- 
lish history  examination  this  month. 

Harold  Agge  returned  the  week 
before  Christmas.  He  was  detained 
on  account  of  the  quarentine  around 
Billings. 

Frank  Heffern  was  sorry  he  could 
not  be  here  during  the  holidays  but 
owning  to  his  mother's  illness  he 
had  to  be  at  home. 

The  pupils  of  the  department  are 
very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Callahan  for 
her  thoughtfulness  at  Christmas  tim^e. 
The  candy  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Santa  Claus  was  very  kind  to 
Birdella  and  George  Ellis;  but  Bird- 
ella's  sapphire  ring  pleased  her  more 
than  anything  else. 

Hugh  Shields  will  surely  be  a 
musician  as  he  has  a  drum,  picolo, 
and  C(  rnet.  His  mother  sent  him  a 
beautiful  picolo  for  Christmas. 
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As  the  leg-islative  machinery  con- 
tinues to  grind.  We  are  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  what  amount  will  be 
appropriated  for  improvements  for 
our  institution.  Every  year  replacing 
and  renewing  must  be  done  if  we  are 
to  keep  our  buildings  and^Tounds  up 
to  their  present  standard  of  efficiency 
and  permanence.  And  this  takes 
money;  and  if  any  of  our  friends  who 
understand  conditions  here  can  boost 
for  ns,  it  will  mean  help  for  the  school . 
While  we  realize  that  other  institu- 
tions need  money,  at  the  same  time, 
we  have  youngsters  here  that  must 
have  an  education  or  become  a  bur- 
den upon  the  state.  And  every  child 
has  a  right  to  a  grade  school  educa- 
tion, so  why  not  children?  Besides 
most  of  our  deaf  and  blind  boys  and 
girls  leave  us  to  become  useful,  tax- 
paying  citizens,  who  will  pay  big" 
interest  on  the  money  invested  in 
them.  So  we  hope  for  an  appropri- 
ation which  will  enable  us  to  run  the 
school  efficiently  and  well. 


Our  school  was  well  remembered 
this  Xmas.  ^Steele  &  Co.,  Shattuck 
Commercial  Co.,  Mr.  McKinnon  and 
Mr.  Finerty,  all  sent  apples.  Mr. 
Shattuck  also  added  to  his  gift  by 
sending  a  bag  filled  with  nuts,  pop- 
corn and  an  apple  for  each  child  of 
the  Backward  department.  From 
Lindsay  &  Co.  we  received  a  fine  box 
of  oranges  and  a  box  of  cranberries 
donated  by  our  good  friend,  Mr.  J. 
Zywert.  These  gentlemen  remember 
us  every  year  and  we  are  all  very 
grateful  to  them. 

The  Boulder  Lodge  of  Masons  also 
sent  us  ten  dollars,  which  was  used 
for  boys  and  girls  whose  presents 
were  very  few.  This   present  glad- 


dened many  hearts.  But  the  finest 
present,  perhaps,  came  from  the 
Helena  Lodge  of  Elks.  One  of  the 
brothers  a  friend  of  ours  learned  that 
the  Backward  boys  at  the  ranch  had 
no  music  out  there  and  told  the 
lodge  about  it  with  the  result  that  the 
day  before  Xmas  we  received  a  fine 
Victrola  and  box  of  records.  The 
machine  was  presented,  very  simply, 
when  all  the  presents  were  distri- 
buted on  Christmas  eve.  The  plan 
was  to  have  all  the  Elks  of  Pouldtr 
present  and  make  a  pretty  little 
ceremony  of  it;  but  some  were  out  of 
town  and  the  night  was  so  bad  that 
the  others  felt  they  could  not  come. 
But  the  children  are  immensely 
pleased  and  grateful  for  the  gift  as 
it  is. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Edens  came 
down  to  spend  Xmas  wnth  Rufus  and 
before  they  left,  turned  over  three 
dollars  to  swell  our  amusement  fund. 
May  they  come  often.  M. 


The  New  Head  of  the  Tennessee 
School 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Horace  E. 
Walker,  who  has  been  the  principal 
of  the  Tennessee  School  for  Deaf  for 
many  years  under  its  late  head. 
Superintendent  Moses  has  been 
chosen  by  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  passing  away  of  Mr. 
Moses. 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Walker'h  promotion,  and  are  sure 
that  his  long  association  and  intimate 
connection  with  the  school  will  be  an 
invaluable  asset  to  him.  Experience 
is  the  supenntenrient's  capital,  and 
Mr.  ^\^alker  will  bring  to  his  position 
the  capital  which  a  man  new  to  the 
work  could  not  bring.  We  are  glad 
to  see  a  "prophet  honored  in  his  own 
country." 


Attention 

At  those  helpful  teachers'  meetings 
that  they  have  up  in  the  Minnesota 
School  tor  the  Deaf  "Attention"  was 
discussed  at  their  convocation  on  Dec. 
13.  No  more  appropriate  season 
could   have   been  selected    for  the 
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threshini^'  out  of  the  subject,  for  as 
the  holidays  draw  near,  ttie  children's 
minds  begin  to  wander  toward 
Santa  Claus,  the  presents  from  the 
homefolks,  and  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Many  excellent  points  are  brought 
out  in  the  short  expressions  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  by  the  indi- 
vidual teachers. 

Attention  is  an  admi..istrative 
problem,  really  more  than  the 
problem  of  the  individual  teacher. 
This  statement  is  the  result  of  our 
experience.  When  we  had  a  session 
of  school  in  the  mornino-  from  eight 
o'clock  till  half  past  twelve,  and  each 
teacher  had  two  classes  and  had  tht^se 
two  classes  in  all  subjects  for  a  whole 
morning  at  time,  and  then  the  in- 
dustrial teachers  had  charge  of  the 
children  in  the  afternoon,  attention 
was  a  serious  problem.  In  the  first 
place  there  was  always  the  other 
class  ever  waiting  for  their  turn  and 
distracting  the  teacher's  as  well  as 
the  reciting  class'  attention  from  the 
recitation  m  hand.  There  were  the 
two  long  periods  of  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  before  recess  and  two  hours 
after  recess  of  constant  recitations, 
or  preparation  for  recitations,  with 
no  break  in  the  mental  strain.  By 
noon  both  teacher  and  pupils  were 
fagged,  and  neither  the  pupils  nor 
their  teacher  could  give  undivided 
attention  to  the  subject  matter  in 
hand.  The  mind  had  been  too  con- 
stantly employed  along  the  same  lines. 

The  situation  was  relieved  some- 
Vv'hat,  however,  when  we  put  in 
weekly  tests  and  did  away  with 
"blue  Monday"  the  "attentionless" 
day  of  the  week.  These  weekly  tests 
were  the  only  recitations  upon  which 
the  pupils  were  graded,  and  they  soon 
found  out  that  inattention  didn't  i3ay, 
as  they  couldn't  get  by  tlie  tests  with- 
out keen  attention  to  all  the  recita- 
tions. Then  when  we  made  it  a  rule 
that  aV  who  received  85  or  over  as 
the  sem  'ster  average  on  their  tests 
would  '  e  excused  from  examinations, 
why  at  ention  was  given  another 
impetus. 

This  ^ill.  however,  we  simply  put 
Mr.  Inattention  out   of  business  by 
lifting-  in  a.rational.sy stem  of-inier- 


change  of  mental  work  and  physical 
activities. 

There  is  just  so  much  precious  time 
now  for  each  subject  and  the  little 
time  allowed  has  to  be  well  used  in 
order  to  complete  the  work  required  * 
of  the  g-rade  in  that  subject  during- 
the  semester.  The  child  does  not 
have  the  same  teacher  in  all  subjects, 
and  the  teacher  does  not  have  the 
same  pupils  for  any  extended  length 
of  time,  and  most  generally  in  one 
subject  only.  This  in  itself  is  a  slight 
change,  and  then  the  going  from 
classroom  to  classroom  breaks  up 
the  long  periods  at  the  seats. 

We  will  take  the  program  of  the^ 
eighth  grade  as  an  example: 

8:40-8:45  Openinsj:  Exercises--Miss  George 
8:45  ^-.30  Lant^uage— Miss  George 
9:30  10:15  Arithemetic--Mi.ss  Wells 
10:15  10:30  Rece>s 

10:30-11:15  Graminar—Reading— Miss 
(ieorge 

11:15  i2:00  Girls  — Sewing;  Boys--Printing 

or  carpentry 
12:00-1:15  Dinner 

1:15-2:00  Geography  -  History— Miss  Taylor 
2:00         Girls--Gvmnasium;  boys  -shops 
2:45  3:00  Recess 

3:00-3:45  Art-Monday;  Physiology,  Tues- 
day-Thursday; (.Tirls,-  Laundry,  Wed- 
nesday ;^Cooking--Friday  Boys  -Shops- 
Wed  nesd  ay- Fr-i-day. 

3:4S-4;30;Tirls--Laundry ,  Wednesday,  Cook- 
ing. Friday,  Sewing,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday.  Boys.  Gymnasium. 

The  plan  .has  been  in  vogue  since 
the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall    and  , 
is  modeled  after  the  plan  of  the 
schools  at  Gary,  Incl. 

It  has  ]3roven  itself  to  have  the. 
follovv'ing  advantages: 

Each  teacher  becomes  more  adept, 
in  the  subject  he  teaches. 

Each  teacher  has  but  one  class  at 
a  time. 

Each  subject  receives  the  same, 
amount  of  attention. 

Neither  the  children  nor  the  teach- 
ers are  nearly  as  fatigued  as  they: 
were  with  the  one-session  pkn. 

There  is  more  outside  preparation. 

There  is  closer  attention. 

Each  teacher  is  doing  his  or  her 
very  best  work  in  the  subject  in  which 
he  or  she  is  most  competent  and 
most  interested.  T. 


To  practice  health  is  better  than  to 
practice  medic'me.  ■ --Mitddard. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


Our  Trip  to  the  Springs 

On  New  Year's  afternoon,  some 
of  the  big-  boys  left  the  school  at  2: 
30  p.  m.  to  have  a  pleasant  time  at 
the  Boulder  Hot  Springrs. 

Some  of  us  took  a  sleigh  belong-ing- 
to  the  State  Ranch  with  Messrs.  Low. 
Kemp  and  Wright,  other  boys  went 
in  Mr.  Wolter's  automobile  and 
others  walked.  We  went  through 
the  new  bath  house.  It  has  a  new 
plung-e,  spring  board  and  toboggan. 
The  new  plunge  is  larger  than  the 
old.  We  went  to  get  bathing  suits, 
changed  clothes  and  took  a  dip  in 
the  new  plunge.  The  water  is  from 
four  to  eight  and  a  half  feet  deep. 
The  water  was  fine  and  we  enjoyed 
oiirselves  very  much  and  came 
home  at  5:00  p.  m. 

--A.  O'DONNELL,  Nijith  Grade, 

Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Mary  J.  McCoy,  Reporter 

Have  you  enjoyed  the  winter 
sports? 

Emily  Westbrook  was  much  pleased 
with  a  ring  from  her  mother. 

Marguerite  Ross'  sister  and  hus- 
band are  living  at  Plains  now. 

Mary  McCoy's  grandma  presented 
Mary  with  a  handsome  green  velvet 
dress  for  Christmas. 

Ruby  McDowell  was  much  pleased 
to  receive  a  cute  wrist  watch  from 
her  father  for  Christmas. 

Gertrude  Zywert's  sisters,  Mar- 
garet and  Agnes  gave  her  a  surprise 
visit  for  New  Year's  Day. 

Edith  Wilhelm  was  made  happy 
with  a  white  silk  dress  as  a  Christ- 
mas present  from  her  mother. 

Edith  Wilhelm' s  parents  and 
friends  motored  over  in  a  new  car 
to  pay  Edith  the  compliments  of  the 
season. 

Helen  Johnson,  Lubi  Chrisman  and 
Lena  Bladow  were  pleased  to  be  so 
well  remembered  by  parents  and 
friends. 

May  Yaeger  received  a  letter  from 
her  married  sister,  saying  that  she 
had  received  the  jacket  for  her  baby 
which  May  had  sent  her. 

The  following  girls  got  new  kewpie 


dolls  from  their  parents  and  friends: 
Gertrude  Zywert,  Beulah  Dengel, 
Edith  Wilhelm  and    Fay  Redmond. 

Roberta  Trask's  father  was  ov^r 
on  Dec.  23  for  a  Christmas  call  on 
his  little  daughter.  Needless  to  say 
that  Roberta  was  indeed  glad  to  see 
her  papa. 

Olive  Goldizen  and  Otta  Novegoski 
are  patiently  waiting  for  new 
LaVallieres  which  they  ordered  from 
the  East  with  money  which  they 
received  from  their  father  and 
brother. 

Mary  McCoy  asked  Janie  Pearce 
how  tall  she  was  and  she  replied,  that 
she  was  ten  feet  and  five  inches  tall. 
We  don't  know  ho\v  she  got  this  idea 
as  she  is  too  short  to  have  gotten  the 
feet  and  inches  mixed  up. 

The  following  girls  received  pieces 
of  jewelry  and  boxes  of  goodies  from 
home  for  Christmas:  Jessie  Jones, 
Elsie  Davics,  Thelma  Blackman, 
Mary  Bubnash,  Sophia  Buclech, 
Agnes  Haynie,  Jennie  McCaughan, 
Annie  Pierce,  Mary  Savers,  Nora 
Cashman,  Lilly  Mattson,  Fern 
Renberg  and  Effie  Olson. 


Local  News  From  the  Boys'  Side 

Henry  W.  Patrick,  Reporter 

William  Holtz  "popped  up"  Tues- 
day, Jan.  9. 

Thys  Ferwerda's  birthday  was  Jan. 
3.  He  is  19  years  old. 

Edwin  Kebschull  and  Tom  Big 
Spring  are  companions- 
Richard  Jackson  is  improving  right 
along  in  his  leather  work. 

John  Nagel  is  the  prize  bed  maker 
among  the  little  tots. 

Carl  Zeman  has  received  some 
flannel  shirts  from  home. 

William  Walters  was  nicely 
remembered  at  Christmas. 

Clarence  Wilson  and  Edwin  Seilier 
are  as  mischievous  as  ever, 

Amos  Crisp  was  amazed  when  he 
received  a  Holy  Bible  from  his  home. 

Henry  Patrick  received  a  card  from 
Selim  Jackson,  a  former  pupil  recent- 
ly. 

Vere  Goldizen  received  news  that 
his  brother  got  married  last  month. 
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Wlien  anyone  scolds  Robert  Baum- 
g-artner,  he  turns  back  saying- "Over- 
look it". 

Bert  Castellano  has  a  new  pair  of 
hockey  skates.  He  goes  skating 
Saturdays. 

Fay  Nickerson  has  a  new  dime  and 
a  ring"  with  both  of  wiiich  his  mother 
presented  him. 

One  Saturday  not  long"  ago  Harold 
Brandt  helped  Mr.  Keith  to  clean  up 
in  the  storeroom. 

William  (Billy)  Burns  was  very 
proud  because  he  received  a  new 
suit  tor  Christmas. 

OHver  Burns  was  very  glad  to  see 
his  old  chum,  William  Holtz,  who 
came  back  here  recently. 

Clarence  Constance  was  absent  for 
a  week  and  three  days  from  school 
sojourning  in  the  hospital. 

Joseph  Kirschbaum  received  a  new 
raacidnaw  for  Chirstinas  and  he  gave 
his  old  one  to  his  brother. 

Robert  Remington  had  a  package 
from  hom.e  on  New  Year's  Day  and 
found  some  good  things  to  eat  in  it. 

Floyd  Post  was  under  the  weather 
for  a  few  days  recently.  He  is  well 
again  now  and  as  lively  as  a  cricket. 

Kufus  Edens  had  a  pleasant  visit 
from  his  parents  and  little  brother 
fur  a  few  days  during  Christmas. 

Chester  Patrick  was  among  the 
first  to  get  up  on  Christm.as  morning 
and  wish  his  supervisor  a  Merry 
Christmas. 


Dec.  22,  and  this  being  the  case 
Arthur  was  allowed  to  have  Christ- 
mas with  his  folks. 


IS 


one  of  our  most 
1  c never  he  sees 
unnecessarily,  he 


Guy  Waters 
th(  r.i^htiul^hcys 
a  light  burnni^ 
turns  It  out. 

George  Drinville  was  very  glad  to 
see  one  of  his  old  friends  from  Town - 
send  vvho  came  over  to  play  basket 
bail  against  our  team. 

Frerl  Patrick  was  proud  to  receive 
some  good  things  for  Christmas  bnt 
most  proud  of  his  new  navy  blue 
suit. 

Archie  Randies  said  that  one  of 
his  New  Year's  resolutions  was  that 
he  did  not  want  to  hear  evil,  to  speak 
evil  or  to  see  evil. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  was  the  only 
boy  of  our  department  who  was  home 
for  Christmas.  It  so  happened  that 
our  basket  ball  team  of  which  Arthur 
is  a  member   piayed  in   Helena  on 


December  Honor  Roil 

Department  for  the  Blind 


Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis,  George 
Fergfuson,  Harold 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Mitchell,  Audrey 
Oppe],  bophia 


Russell,  Henry 
Shields.  Hugh  L. 
Spoelder,  Herman 
Troutman,  Clyde 
Watt,  Ernest  J. 


Department  for  Deaf 


Bladow,  Lena 
Brandt,  tlarold 
Briofht,  Frank 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Budeck,  Sophia 
C  IS h man,  Nora 
C  isteilaiio.  Bert 
Chrisman.  Lubi 
Davies,  Elsie 
Deneel  Beulah 
Drinville,  George 
Edens,  Rufus 
Ferwerda,  Thys 
(Toldizen,  Olive 
Goldizen,  Vero 
Haynie,  Agnes 
Johnson,  Nancy 
Jones,  Jessie 
K  'bschuU,  Edwin 
Kirs3hb-mm,  Joseph 
Mattson,  Lillv 
McCoy.  Mary 
McDowell,  Ruby 
McPnerson,  Bessie 


Nagfel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noveg-oski,  Otta 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olson,  Effie 
Patrick,  Henry 
Patrick,  Frederick 
Pearce,  Janie 
Pierce,  Annie 
Randies,  Archie 
Redmond,  Fay 
Renberg,  Olive  F. 
Ross,  Marguerite 
Big  Spring,  rem 
SayerS:  Mary 
Trask,  lioberta 
Walter.  William 
Wesrbrook.  Emily 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Yaeger,  William 
Yaeger,  May 
Young,  Fern 
Zeman,  Carl 
Zywert.  Gertrude 


Children  whose  deportment  has 
no'  fallen  below  an  averai>"e  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 

Your  Last  Chance 

Recenlly  we  published  in  these  columns 
an  offer  of  The  Youth's  Companion  and 
McCall's  Magazine,  both  for  a  full  year, 
f  )r  oi'y  $2  10,  including  a  McCall  Dress 
Pattern.  The  high  price  of  paper  and  ink 
has  obliged  McCall's  Magazine  to  raise 
their  sulDscription  price  February  1  to  10 
cents  a  copy  and  75  cents  a  year — so  that 
the  offer  at  the  above  price  mu.-,t  be  with- 
drawn. 

Until  March  31  our  readers  have  the 
privilege  of  ordering  both  publications  for 
a  full  year,  including  the  choice  of  any 
15-cent  McCall  Pattern,  for  only  $2  10. 

Tae  amount  of  reading,  information  and 
entertainment  contained  in  the  tiftv-two 
issues  of  The  Youth's  Companion  and  the 
value  of  twelve  monthly  fashion  numbers 
of  McCalTs  at  $2.10  offer  a  real  bargain  to 
every  reader  of  this  paper. 

This  two  at-  one-price  offer  mcludas: 

1.  The  Youth's  Compani.)a — 52  issues. 

2.  The  Companion  Ho  ne  Calendar  for 
1917. 

3.  McCall  s  Magazine— 12  fashion  numbers. 

4.  One   15-cent   McCall      Dress  Pattern 

—  your  choice  from  your  first  copy  of 
McCall — if  you  send  a  two -cent  stamp 
with  your  selection. 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
St.  Paul  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 
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Mental  Attitude 

"We  bnild  our  future  thougiit  by  thought, 
Or  grood  or  bad,  and  know  it  not— 
Yet  so  the  universe  is  wrought." 

The  law  of  attraction  is  always  at 
work.  ^  '  Thoughts  are  thino-s,  en- 
dowed ^  with  bodies,  breath  and 
wing's,"  and,  as  some  one  slse  has 
put, it — ''We  are  what  our  thoughts 
are."  All  of  good  and  all  ol  ill  in 
this  world  is  preceded,  at  some  time, 
by  the  thought  of  it.  The  person 
who  confidently  expects  success  is 
going  to  work  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  that  success.  It  is  natural 
that  he  should;  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. The  person  who  continually 
thinks  failure  is  going  to  be  a  failure, 
if  he  or  she  is  not,  in  fact,  already. 
M  Let  one  repeated!}^  think  he  is  sick 
and  continue  so  to  think,  and,  as 
sure  as  fate,  he  will  be  sick.  Ye 
editor  read,  not  long  since,  an 
oriental  tale  which  illustrates  the 
law  of  attraction.  It  ran  thusly:  A 
traveller,  one  day,  met  a  p'ague. 
Asked  where  it  was  going,  it  replied 
that  it  was  going  to  Bagdad  to  kill 
five  thousand  people.  Later  on  this 
same  traveller  met  the  same  plague 
again  and  said,  "Instead  of  kilhng 
five  thousand  people  as  you  told  me 
you  intended  doing  you  killed  fifty 
thousand" — "Oh,  no" — said  the 
plague,  "I  did  nof  kill  fifty  thou- 
sand, I  only  killed  five  thousand 
just  as  I  told  you  I  would.  The  rest 
of  them  died  of  fright."  The  extra 
forty-fi.ve  thousand  had  attracted 
what  they  expected,  and,  they  paid 
the  penalty  with  their  lives.  A  n::an 
was  doing  well  in  the  life  insurance 
business  until  he  began  to  think  of 
the  possibilities  of  failure---finally  he 
was  thinking  failure,  expecting  it, 
and,  he  did  fail,  failed  completely. 
Yet,  this  same  man  had  been  making 
a  success  of  his  work  up  to  the  very 
time  he  began  to  expect  the  opposite. 
He  attracted  failure  by  thinking- 
failure. 

On  the  other  hand  the  expectation 
of  success  operates  strongly  and 
directly  toward  the  realiia  ion  of 
success.  It  operates  to  set  in  motion 
forces  which  work  with  and  for  one. 


Enthusiasm  and  optimism  are  always 
constructive,  while  doubt  and  pes- 
simism^^ are  destructive.  Emerson 
says — "Nothing  great  was  ever 
achieved  without  enthusiasm. "  En- 
thusiasm is  a  part  of  the  great  Law 
of  Attraction  when  opperating  for 
betterment. 

The  importance  of  mental  attitude 
cm  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Your 
humble  writer  has  yet  to  know  ot  one 
person  who,  continuing  steadfastly 
in  the  attitude  of  earnest  expectation 
of  success,  meanwhile  working  faith- 
fully and  intelligently  to  achieve 
that  success,  has  not  finally  won  out. 

We  attract  what  we  exj^ect.  There- 
fore let  us  attract  the  best  by  holdi.ng 
the  right  mental  attitude. 

Keep  this  truth  ever  before  you, 
make  it  a  rule  of  life,  make  it  a  part 
of  your  personality.  Think  it,  be- 
lieve it,  (if/>p/v  it,  live  it,  and  you 
will  see  it  exemplified  in  your  ex- 
periences. By  holding  the  right 
mental  attitude  you  will  attract  that 
which  you  so  desire  — you  will  attract 
to  yourself  the  best. 

Know  ye  then, 

"Thought  is  another  name  for  fate 
Choose,  then,  thy  destiny,  and  wait." 


Christmas  Pky 

On  Friday  evening,  Dec.  22,  the 
pupils  of  the  department  for  backward 
children  presented  their  Christmas 
play.  The  auditorium  was  well  filled 
with  an  appreciative  audience.  Each 
child  did  his  oi'  her  part  with  credit. 
The  costumes  were  nicely  gotten  up 
and  the  stage  setting  was  attractive. 
All  who  attended  reported  an  enjoy- 
able evening. 

The  cast  of  characters  and  synopsis 
follows. 

Mother  Etta  Van  Wag'enen 

Father  ...Claude  Fr^irheler 

1^  Fioience  (h-msby,  Ii)la 
Sisters.  ^  Smith,   Lilah  Mechler 

(  a n d  Pearl  H a n sen 

Brothers          /  Ray   Mumert,   Earl  Davis 

land  Victor  Sherrill 

Cxrand mother.   Gethel  Heuion 

Santa  Glaus  Rav  Mumert 

Holly  Velma  Gheurleiii 

Mistietoe   Etta  Van  VVaoenen 

Evergreen,  Florence  Grmsl)y 

Poinsetta  icla  Smith 
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Christinas  f  Earl  Da^  is,  Claude 

Messengers   I  Feirheler,  Tom 

(Dolan,  Wm.  Keast 

Sand- man  Ray  Mumert 

Dream -man   Tom  Dolan 

MUSICAT.  NUMBKRS 

Come  Down  Our  Chimney 
Silent  Night!  Holy  Night! 
Bethlehem's  Star 

Holly,  Mistletoe,  Evergreen  and  Poinsetta 

Sand-man  and  Dream-man. 

The  Land  of  Nod 

North  Wind, 

Ready  tor  Christmas. 

Here  We  Come 

The  Law  of  Christmas  Time. 

Old  Time  Comrades. 

Love  is  the  Key 

Fill  the  Stockings. 

Closing  Song. 

Scene  L 

Living  room  Christmas  Eve  Exercises. 

Scene  H. 

Same  Preparations  for  Santa  Claus. 

Scene  HL 

Same  a  few  hours  later  Santa's  Visit. 

Argument 

Mother  explains  the  signifigance  of 
Santa  Claus,  the  Spirit  of  Love. 

The  children  get  ready  for  Santa  and 
hasten  to  bed.  Sandman  quickly  sends 
them  off  to  the  Land  of  Nod.  Uream- 
man  gives  them  an  extra  long  dream  to 
keep  them  asleep  until  Dawn  of  Christ- 
mas day.  Meaawhile  Santa  and  mes- 
sengers arrive.  Santa  explains  the  Law 
of  the  Christmas  Time  and  entreats  each 
and  every  one  to  play  Santa  Claus  to  some 
one, 


Local  News 

Peter  Peitro  is  making-  some  very 
pren y  baskets. 

Mr.  W.  SliObe  of  Twin  Brid.Q-es 
visited  our  schools  the  week  before 
Christmas. 

AVilliam  Keast's  Aiiiir  from  Btitte 
visited  with  him  the  day  before 
Christmas. 

Victor  SherrilPs  mother  spent 
several  days  with  him  before  the 
holidays. 

1  he  Frida}^  afternoon  before 
Christmas  the  children  helped  in  the 
decoration  by  stringing-  cranberries 
and  popcorn. 

Leo  West  left  shortly  befoie  Christ- 
mas to  make  a  visit  with  his  grand- 
mother who  lives  in  the  South.  His 
mother  came  for  him. 

Friday,  Dec.  15,  the  industrial 
teachers  of  ihe  dej^artments  for  the 
-backward  and  deaf  children  held  a 
■sale  in  the  large  reception  room  of 
the  backward  dei:)artment.  During  this 


sale  all  of  the  articles  made  during 
the  past  two  years  were  sold  and  the 
sale  w^as  a  real  success.  In  the 
evening  of  that  same  day  a  free 
moving-  picture  show  was  given  for 
all  of  those  people  who  attended  the 
sale.  Tlie  money  made  will  be  spent 
for  the  children's  pleasure. 

Merle  Duffield  received  a  lovely 
box  of  good  things  to  eat  so  the  two 
kindergarten  rooms  had  a  merry 
party.  The  children  of  the  advanced 
class  celebrated  Etta  Van  Wagenen's 
birthday  Jan.  2.  A  nice  little  sur- 
prise party  was  given  in  her  honor 
in  one  of  the  school  rooms  that  after- 
noon. The  room  was  decorated  with 
twnsted  paper  carried  dowm  from  the 
lights  to  the  corners  of  the  table. 
Lighted  candles  were  placed  around 
and  the  shades  were  drawn.  Sand- 
wiches, oranges,  cookies,  candy  and 
nuts  were  served.  Etta  is  ninteen 
years  old  and  has  been  a  pupil  at  this 
school  for  seven  years. 

Dozens  of  packages  arrived  a  few 
days  before  Christmas  for  the  child- 
ren from  their  various  homes.  They 
were  stored  away  until  Christmas 
morning.  A  beautiful  tree  all 
decorated  wuth  popcorn  and  Christ- 
inas decorations  was  placed  in  the 
children's  dining  room  and  at  nine 
oYdock  all  of  the  children  marched 
in  and  were  seated.  Mr.  Menzemer 
gave  a  little  talk  to  the  children  which 
they  enjoyed  very  much  and  then 
the  teachers  distributed  the  ])resents. 
The  children  took  their  things  to  the 
play  room  where  they  enjoN'ed  them 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  Several 
of  the  stores  donated  bags  of  pop- 
corn, candy,  nuts  and  oranges  as 
a  token  of  their  best  wishes  to  the 
school. 

AVHY  I  LIKE  CHRISTMAS 
There  are  many  reasons  why  I  like 
Christmas.  1  like  it  because  it  is  the 
time  of  joy  and  gladness  when  every- 
one is  happy.  We  give  gifts  to  those 
we  love  and  because  people  that  like 
u^  give  us  things  to  make  us  happy. 
I  like  Christmas  because  we  get  toys, 
candy,  apples  and  oranges.  I  like 
Christmas  trees  and  jolly,  fat,  old 
Santa.  Christmas  time  is  the  birth- 
day of  Jesus.  This  is  the  best  season 
of  all.  ---Earl  Davis 
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A  Queer  Little  Eskimo 

I  know    somebody  dressed 
in  fur 

From  the  ear-tips  to  the  toes 
of  her. 

Her  eyes  are  bright,  her  nose 
is  flat, 

She  can  see  in  the  dark  and 

she  Hkes  fat; 
Who  is  she?     Guess!  She's 

neat  and  pretty — 
An  Eskimo?    Dear,  no  I  My 

kitty! 


Mattie's  Doll  Bed 

Mattie  has  a  pretty  little 
doll  bed. 

There  is  a  little  mattress  on 
the  bed. 

And  two  sheets,  a  blanket, 
a  quilt  and  a  spread.  Two 
little  pillows  with  white  pil- 
low cases  are  on  it  too.  Mat- 
tie  has  a  prett}^  doll  with  3^el- 
low  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
Every  night  she  puts  the  doll 
to  bed. 

Do  you  think  the  doll  goes 
to  sleep? 


What  Am  I? 

I  am  soft  and  white. 

I  live  in  the  sky. 

I  do  not  like  the  fire. 

Boys  and  girls  like  me. 

Many  like  me  come  from 
the  sky  when  it  is  cold. 

]  never  come  in  the  summer 
time. 

What  am  I? 


I  live  in  a  hole. 
I  have  bright  eyes. 
I  have  sharp  teeth. 
1  like  cheese. 
I  do  not  like  cats. 
What  am  I? 


A 
Year 


{December 
January 
February 
r  March 
Spring  I  April 
{  May 
(  June 
Summers  July 

(  August 

{September 
October 
November 

Sunda}^ 
Monday 
Tuesda}^ 
A  week  \  Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
^  Saturday 

This  month  is    . 

To-day  is   . 


This  year  is  — 
Tins  season  is 


What  Am  I? 

I  have  gray  fur. 


What  happened 
A  girl  fell  down. 

What  happened? 
A  boy  had  a  sharp  knife. 
He  cut  bis  finger. 

What  happened? 
A  woman  dropped  a  dish. 

What  happened? 
George  threw  a  rock  at  a 
window. 
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What  happened? 
WiUiam  put  a  snow  ball  on 
the  radiator. 

What  happened? 
A    farmer    planted  some 
seeds. 

What  happened? 
A  house  caught  on  fire. 
What  happened? 


He--his--him 

A  boy  threw  ball. 

John  gave  some  candy  to 
—  sister. 

 ate  an  apple. 


She--her"her 

Mar}^  tore  dress. 

 did  not  cry. 

— —  has  blue  ribbon. 


Rover  and  the  Tramp  Dog 

Paul  bad  just  brought 
Rover  his  dinner  of  meat  and 
potatoes  when  a  poor,  shiver- 
ing, little  yellow  dog  came 
running  up,  wagging  his  tail. 

Rover  looked  at  him  as  he 
began  to  eat. 

The  3^ellow  dog  crept  closer 
and  closer  to  the  plate  and 
pretty  soon  Rover  stepped 
back  and  looked  at  the  yel- 
low dog  who  eagerly  began 
to  eat  his  dinner.  He  ate 
everything  on  the  plate  while 
Rover  sat  and  watched  him. 
When  he  was  through  he 
wagged  his  tail  and  ran  off. 

''Well  Rover,"  said  Paul, 
"You  were  a  polite  dog.  I 
never  knew  dogs  were  polite 
before.  Now  I'll  bring  you 
some  more  dinner"  and  tliis 
time  Rover  ate  dinner  him- 
self.— Wisconsin  Times. 


The  Story  of  Clytie 

Long  ago  there  lived  a  little 


girl. 

Her  name  was  Cl3^tie. 
Her  home  was  in  tlie  sea. 
It  was  a  pretty  home. 
The  carpet  was  of  green 
grass. 

The  chairs  were  of  coral. 
Clytie  had  long  yellow  hair. 
She   wore  a  pretty  green 
dress. 

She  had  a  little  carriage. 

It  was  made  of  shell. 

Her  horses  were  gold-fish. 

She  drove  them  every  day. 

One  day  she  went  up  to  the 
top  of  the  water. 

She  left  her  carriage. 

Slie  sat  on  the  shore. 

She  looked  over  to  the  east. 

She  saw  the  great  sun. 

He  was  just  rising. 

He  woke  the  flowers. 

He  woke  the  birds. 

He  made  everybody  happy. 

Clytie  wished  to  be  like  the 
sun. 

She  looked  at  him  all  day. 

At  last  he  went  down  in 
the  west. 

Then  Clytie  drove  home. 

Every  day  she  came  to  look 
at  the  sun. 

She  wished  more  and  more 
to  be  him. 

One  night  she  started  to  go 
home. 

She  could  not  move  her  feet. 

She  looked  in  the  water. 

Slie  saw  herself  there. 

Her  3^ellow  hair  had  turned 
into  petals. 

Her  arms  had  turned  into 
leaves. 

Her  green  dress  had  turned 
into  a  stalk. 

Her  feet  had  turned  into 
roots. 

At  last  she  looked  like  the 
sun,  and  she  was  called — ■ 
Sunflower. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio 
Gov,  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President 
Hon.  S.  C.  Ford,  Attorney  General 
huxi.  May  Trump^r,    Supt.  Pub.  Instruction, 

Secretary. 

APPOINTED 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
L.  H.  Faust,  LiBBY 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
S.  D.  Largent,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Billings 
H.  H.  Swain,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Helena 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Sec'y,  Boulder 
J,  E.  Kelly,  Boulder 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Rosa  Hammer,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
literary 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher    Miss  Ruth  Taylor 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Dorothy  De  Verter 

Miss  Vira  George  Miss  Anita  Wells 

Miss  Rose  B.  Aclorn 

ART 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey 

LIBRARIAN 
H.  E.  Thompson 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Ruth  Taylor 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

Miss  Martha  Russell,  Head  Teacher        J.  A.  Morris 
MUSIC 

Miss  Agnes  Haugran,  Director 

MEDICAL  STAFF 
1.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician 
C,  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  Oculist  &  Aurist 
Miss  Catherine  Campbell,  R.  N.  Trained  Nurse 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 
Miss  Elizabeth  McConnell,  Girls'  Supervisor 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low,  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  vSecond  Engfineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Farmer 
Antone  Lesserer,  Dairyman 
John  Finerty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman 
and  Storekeeper 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

ISTRUCTORS 

P.  J  Low,  Carpentry 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Chair  Caning  &  Hammock  Weav 
Mrs.  M,  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science  (in^. 
Miss  E.  McConnell,  Sewing 
John  Sullivan,  Piano  Tuning-  and  Broom  Making-. 
Alex.  Wright,  Shoemakins: 


DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

officers  and  teachers 
H.  J.  Menzemer.  M.  A..  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 
Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Bernice  Christenson.  Teacher 
Miss  Marie  Driscoll,  Teacher 
Miss  Florence  Lovell,  Teacher 
Miss  Evelyn  Johnson,  Teacher 
Miss  Molhe  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
J.  Hamor,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs,  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  ag-es  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  afflication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  rig-ht  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indig-ent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing-  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  officers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  eflect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing'  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering:  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing:. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
gfo  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judg-ement  of 
the  President,  the  change  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind." 

Address  all  coinraunications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer, 

President, 
Boulder,  Montana 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
sengers and  Freight 
taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

Automobile  Service 


McCuUough  &  Hansen 
Boulder,      -      -  Montana. 


•Post-Gar  ds 

of  the 
Main  Building, 
Training  Scliool, 
Industrial  Building, 
Treasure  State  Associa- 
tion, etc. 


3  for 


cents 


Rocky  Mountain  Leader, 
Boulder,  Montana. 


Maguire's 

Fresh  Pure  Food 
Candies,  Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 

ice  Cream  Ordered 
for  Parties 
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Montana  s  Sapphire  Mine 

SHEEPHERDER  FOUND  THE  ONLY  SAPPHIRE  MINE 
IN  THE  WORLD 


NE  hot  day  in  the  middle  '90's, 
a  sheepherder  was  loitering 
idly  on  a  slope  of  the  foothills 
of  Little  Belt  mountains,  some 
15  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Utica, 
in  Fergus  county,  while  his  herd 
grazed  in  the  rolling  country  near 
him.  He  stopped  to  light  his  pipe, 
dropped  the  match  and  stooped  down 
after  it.  As  he  did  so  his  eye  was 
attracted  by  a  blue,  transparent  pebble 
which  he  took  at  first  to  be  a  piece  of 
blue  glass.  He  picked  it  up,  wonder- 
ing how  it  came  to  be  there,  but  a 
glance  convinced  him  it  was  not 
glass. 

In  that  idle  moment  that  flockmas- 
ter  had  discovered  the  only  sapphire 
mine  in  the  world;  a  property  which 
in  the  twenty  odd  years  that  have  in- 
tervened has  yielded  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  values;  a  mine  with  such  in- 
exhaustable  possibilities  that  it  can 
be  worked  for  a  thousand  years,  turn- 
ing out  enough  to  supply  the  world's 
markets,  without  draining  it  dry  of  its 
wealth . 

A  few  weeks  before  sapphires  had 
been  discovered  a  few  miles  away  in 
Yogo  creek,  which,  it  afterward  was 
found  cuts  the  lead  that  the  sheep- 
man had  found.  The  discoverer  of  the 
gems  in  the  creek  bottom  was  Jake 
Hoover,  an  old-time  hunter  and  pros- 
pector, who  had  been  grub  staked  by 
S.  vS.  Hobson,  now  a  resident  of  Great 
Falls,  to  placer  mine  for  gold  in  Yogo 
creek. 

Hoover,  while  panning  along  the 
banks  of  Yogo  creek,  had  found  some 
of  the  blue  stones  in  his  pan.  He 
showed  them  to  Mr.  Hobson  and  told 


him  he  thought  they  were  gems  of 
some  kind.  The  latter  took  them  to 
Helena  to  a  Swiss  lapidarian,  who 
went  into  transports  of  joy  when  he 
had  examined  thern.  He  pronounced 
them  sapphires  of  the  finest  quality. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Hobson,  to- 
gether with  Dr.  J.  A.  Bovett,  a  re- 
sident of  the  Judith  Basin,  had  just 
complected  the  construction  of  a  ditch 
which  carried  water  from  upper  Yogo 
creek  out  onto  the  foothills  which 
were  cut  by  the  sapphire  lead.  The 
ditch  had  been  built  for  placer  mining 
for  gold. 

A.  through  examination  of  the  sap- 
phire lead  showed  that  every  portion 
of  it  could  be  reached  with  the  wa- 
ters from  the  ditch. 

Mr.  Hobson  and  Matt  Dunn  of 
Great  Falls  then  proceeded  to  stake 
out  every  foot  of  the  sapphire  lead  ex- 
cepting one  claim  on  the  west  end, 
and  buy  the  one  or  two  claims  along  it 
that  had  been  taken  up  by  the  sheep- 
man who  first  found  the  sapphires  on 
the  lead.  They  organized  a  company 
to  mine  sapphires  and  sold  some  stock 
to  George  Wells  of  Great  Falls.  Mr. 
Wells  went  to  London  and  interested 
an  English  firm  of  gem  merchants, 
Johnson,  Tolhurst  &  Walker,  who 
bought  a  considerable  block  of  stock. 
The  company  was  incorporated  as  the 
New  Mine  Sapphire  Syndicate. 

Later  Messrs.  Hobson,  Dunn  and 
Wells  sold  their  interst  to  the  English 
people.  The  latter  subsequently  pur- 
chased the  ground  at  the  western  end 
of  the  lead  owned  by  the  American 
Sapphire  company,  and  now  every 
foot  of  the  sapphire  ground  is  owned 
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by  the  English  men. 

This  is  the  only  place  in  the  world 
where  sapphires  are  found  in  the 
ground.  In  the  orient,  where  the 
world's  supply  previously  came  from, 
the  g-ems  were  found  in  the  bars  of 
rivers. 

The  sapphire  is  the  crystal  of  co- 
rundum, a  substance  which  is  used 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  emery 
w^heels  and  emery  stones  for  sharp- 
ening tools.  The  sapphire  lead  con- 
sists of  corundum  in  varying  degrees 
of  disintegration  and  deposits  of  yel- 
low and  blue  clay.  The  stones  are 
found  scattered  through  the  corun- 
dum and  clay. 

The  first  method  of  securing  the 
sapphires  was  an  extremely  crude 
and  wasteful  one,  and  entailed  a 
heavy  percentage  of  loss  of  the  stones. 

The  sapphire  lead  runs  through 
the  foothills  for  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles,  appearing  at  the  eastern 
end  on  one  side  of  a  coulee  and  run- 
ning in  a  w^esterly  direction  to  Yogo 
creek.  The  lead  is  well  defined  alJ 
that  distance,  averaging  perhaps  a 
dozen  feet  in  width.  In  some  places 
it  widens  out  and  in  others  is  narrow- 
er. There  is  nothing  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  tell  the  casual  ob- 
server of  the  presence  of  the  sapphire 
bearing  lead  beneath,  but  a  careful 
inspection  makes  the  lead  easily 
traceable,  as  the  gophers'  holes  at 
interv^als  along  the  surface  show, 
where  the  ground  is  disturbed,  a 
different  character  of  soil  on  the  lead 
from  that  along  the  sides.  In  places, 
also,  a  slight  depression  in  the 
ground  shows  where  the  lead  runs. 

The  countr}'  through  which  the 
sapphire  bearing  dyke  runs  is  rolling 
in  character,  the  lead  crossing  a  num- 
ber of  fairl3'  deep  coule(is  with  steep 
sides.  The  first  method  of  mining- 
was  to  carry  water  to  the  highest 
elevations  and  by  hydraulic  pressure 
wash  the  sapphire  bearing  lead 
matter  down  through  the  narrow 
cuts  which  were  formed.  The  sap- 
phire "dirt"  in  this  process  traveled 
through  sluice  boxes  in  which  there 
were  riffles  at  intervals,  and  the  sap- 
phires and  iron  pyrites,  being  the 
heaviest  portion  of  the  lead  matter, 
caught  in  these  riffles  and  were  re- 


covered by  the  simple  process  of  tak- 
ing the  riffles  out  of  the  sluice  boxes 
and  washing  the  riffle  contents  with 
a  slight  flow  of  water  to  eliminate  as 
much  light  matter  that  had  lodged 
there  with  the  gems  and  the  iron 
particles  as  possible.  Then  the  re- 
mainder was  shoveled  into  boxes 
with  handles  on  either  end  so  that 
they  could  be  carried  to  the  panning 
tanks.  Here  the  sapphires  were 
"panned  out,"  in  especially  contrived 
sieves.  First,  however,  the  matter 
carrying  the  precious  stones  w^as 
placed  on  a  rocker  and  run  through 
graded  sieves  so  that  the  different 
sizes  of  sapphires  could  be  laken  out 
separately. 

In  the  early  da\'s  of  the  industry' 
the  washing  was  done  in  a  careless 
mianner,  with  the  result  that  a  consid- 
erable percentage  of  the  gems  w^ere 
washed  over  the  riffles  on  to  the 
dumps  below.  To  recover  these 
stones,  as  well  as  the  many  wtiich 
also  went  over  the  rifiles  in  lura]3s  of 
undisolved  corundum  and  clay,  dams 
were  built  across  the  coulees  whicii 
retained  practically  all  of  the  solid 
lead  matter.  The  following  year, 
w^hen  the  corundum  had  had  time  to 
disintegrate  through  the  action  of  the 
heat  of  summer  and  cold  of  winter, 
these  dams  were  sluiced  out  and 
many  more  of  the  sapphires  were 
caught  in  riffles. 

In  those  days  an  effort  was  made 
to  fork  out  of  the  ground  sluice  the 
bigger  lumps  of  corundum  and  the 
space  between  the  sluice  boxes  and 
the  sides  of  the  cuts  were  usually  fill- 
ed with  these  boulders,  wdiich,  after 
standing  for  a  year  or  two  until  they 
had  softened  to  a  crumbling  point, 
w^ere  again  shoveled  into  the  riffle 
boxes  where  they  readily  dissolved 
and  dropped  their  sapphires  into  the 
rifiles 

III  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
available  hill  sites  for  hydraulic  min- 
ing had  been  exhausted,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  tunnels  had  been  run  into 
the  lead  under  the  open  cuts,  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  sapphire  "ehrt,'' 
was  extracted  from  the  lead  in  this 
manner.  But  finally  the  available 
tunnel  sites  were  exhausted  and  it 
then    became  a    necessity    to  sink  a 
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shaft  and  follow  the  lead  by  means  of 
drifts  run  at  various  levels  from  the 
shaft. 

Under  this  method  of  mining-  the 
sapphire  bearing"  matter  is  brought 
to  the  surface  and  run  out  on  tressels, 
forming  a  dozen  or  more  dumps,  and 
these,  according-  to  the  hardness  of 
the  part  of  the  matter  that  is  being- 
worked,  are  allowed  to  stand  until 
they  have  had  time  to  disintegrate 
from  the  action  of  the  weather.  Then 
they  are  run  through  sluice  boxes 
and  over  riffles  as  before,  but  in  a 
thoroughly  precise  and  scientific 
manner,  so  thai  there  is  today  prac- 
tically no  loss  of  stones  as  in  the  old 
da^'s. 

The  sapphire  mine  is  under  the 
manag'ement  of  C.  T.  Gadsden,  who 
has  had  char.ee  for  15  years. 

Mv.  Gadsden  has  made  exhaustive 
experiments  with  the  processes  of 
recovering-  the  ,  sapi:>hires,  and  has 
worked  out  the  detail. of  the  equip- 
ment so  carefully  that  practically  per- 
fect results  are  obtained  in  the  min- 
ing and  washing-  of  the  stones. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  sapphire 
mining  all  stones  classed  as  culls, 
which  were  beneath  a  certain  size 
and  weight,  Vv^ere  thrown  away  as 
valueless.  Years  ago,  however, 
these  were  alhgathered  up  again  to 
be  used  for  v/atch  jewels,  mechanical 
instrument  manufacturing  and  other 
purposes,  returning  a  big  reven.ie  to 
the  company.  Some  years  back  l\Ir. 
Gadsden  installed  a  concentrating 
plant  on  the  pro'perty  which  eliminates 
most  ot  the  matter  which  is  caught  in 
the  riffles  with  the  sapphires.  After 
the  gravel  containing  the  tiny 
sa]3phire  has  been  washed  and  put 
ih.rough  the  concentrators,  it  is 
shijiped  toEngland  and  sold  . there. 

The  large  sapphires  are  picked 
from  the  gravel  by  hand,  and  these 
also  are  shipped  to  England.  None 
of  the  precious  stones  are  marketed 
in  the  Unhed  States  by  the  company . 
Those  that  come  back  to  this  country 
to  be  made  up  into  jewelry  in  one 
form  or  another  are  bought  in  Lon- 
don by  American  gem  merchants. 

Due  io  the  war  in  Europe,  the  miar- 
ket  for  sai:)i3hires  in  Eng-land,  France 
and  the  other  European  countries  has 


been  temporarily  wiped  out,  so  that 
aside  from  the  g-ems  purchased  for 
the  United  States  and  South  America, 
very  few  sapphires  are  being- sold  to- 
day. For  this  reason  the  famous 
Ferg-us  county  sapphire  mine  has 
been  worked  very^  little  for  two  years. 

---Se/ecfed 


Origin  Of  Let  'er  Go  Gallagher 

Bozeman,  Montana.  ---  Bozeman's 
street  car  system  is  probably  the  best 
of  any  little  city  of  10,000  in  Montana. 
Recent  additions  and  extensions  are 
of  the  character  that  excite  favorable 
comment.  But  time  w^as  when  the 
system  was  little  more  than  an 
adjunct  on  wheels  to  the  real  estate 
boom  of  some  twenty  years  ag-o. 

The  rails  started  at  the  depot,  ran 
by  the  Bozeman  hotel,  down  the  prin- 
cipal street,  and  out  to  subdivison 
property.  The  car  schedule  existed 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  street  car 
superintendent,  whose  name  was  Gal- 
lagher. Incidentally  Gallagher  was 
lineman  for  the  entire  system  and 
motorman  and  conductor  for  the  only 
car  that  was  in  service.  The  other 
cars  were  in  the  factory— not  ordered. 

When  the  train  came  in,  it  was 
Gallagher's  duty  to  meet  it  with  a 
brave  show,  and  keep  the  bell  of  the 
car  ringing-  until  it  attracted  atten- 
tion. It  w^as  supposed  to  he  partic- 
ularly effective  on  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  lots  in  Bozeman,  tlie 
Beautiful,  who  might  happen  to  get 
oh:  the  train. 

When  everyone  had  g-otten  on  the 
car  and  the  start  was  about  to  l)e 
made,  some  accommodating-  towns- 
man would  yell  "let  her  go  Gal- 
lagher," and  Gallaher  would  let  'er 
go. 

The  injunction  seemed  to  make  a 
hit  wnth  the  traveling-  men.  They 
caught  the  idea  quic'dy.  The  mo- 
ment they  would  g-et  on  the  car,  they 
wT)uld  says  "let  her  go  Gallagher." 

That  is  the  way  it  started.  "Let 
'er  g-o,  Gallagher."  Did  you  ever 
hear  it?  It  went  all  over  th.e  LTnited 
States,  and  has  been  in  the  chestnut 
heap  these  many  years. 
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Mrs.  Corey  was  off  duty  for  several 
days  on  account  of  sickness  the  first 
of  the  month. 

Mrs.  Denny  of  Boulder  Springs, 
and  Mrs.  Wirtz  of  Ray,  N.  D.  visited 
the  school  recently. 

President  Menzemer  was  in  Helena 
Feb.  6-7  looking  after  the  legislative 
affairs  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Morris  had  a  letter  from  Miss 
Moylan,  one  of  our  teachers  of  several 
years  ago,  saying  that  she  would  stop 
off  on  her  way  past  next  summer. 

Mr. Kemp  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Grand  Theater  up  town  He  h  s 
installed  a  new  machine  and  the 
pictures  are  clear  and  steady.  The 
films  shown  have  been  of  the  very 
first  quality.  It  is  hoped  that  the  show 
will  pay  so  there  will  be  some  place 
to  drop  in  and  spend  a  pleasant 
evening. 

We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death 
of  Arthur  O'Donnell's  father,  Judge 
O'Donnell  of  Helena.  The  Judge 
had  been  a  pioneer  in  the  early  days 
when  Virginia  City  'was  boomaing 
and  for  the  past  half  a  century  had 
been  a  highly  respected  citizen  of 
Helena.  The  school  sympathizes 
with  Arthur  in  his  bereavement. 

The  Judge  passed  away  on  Friday 
evening,  Feb.  2.  Arthur  returned  to 
school,  Sunday,  Feb.  11. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKellip  wrote  up 
their  auto  trip  from  California  to 
Minnesota  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  California  News,  the  publicaiion 
of  the  California  school  for  the  Deaf. 
Several  paragraphs  are  devoted  to 
Montana,  and  Boulder  is  spoken  of 
as  having  been  one  of  the  pleasant 
stops  on  the  whole  trip.  They  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  Montana 
roads. 

The  work  of  the  department  for 
deaf  has  been  somewhat  disturbed 
this  week  (Jan.  22-26)  on  account  of 
examinations.  Examinations  were 
held  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  a  part 
of  Wednesday.     Those    who  had 


received  semester  averages  of  over 
85  were  exempt.  Monday  morning- 
Misses  Wells  and  Taylor  took  all 
who  w^ere  not  required  to  take  ex- 
aminations, down  to  the  river  for 
an  hour  or  so  to  skate.  Tuesday 
morning  Miss  George  took  all  those 
who  were  excused  from  examination 
out  to  the  Springs  for  a  walk. 

Qn  the  evening  of  Fe.b5,  the  girls 
of  the  Jefferson  County  High  School 
team  played  a  game  of  basket  ball 
with  our  girls.  The  score  resulted  in 
13  to  6  in  favor  of  the  town  girls. 
Mary  McCoy  made  all  six  points 
for  the  deaf  girls.  The  same  even- 
ing the  local  high  school  team  play- 
ed against  a  mixed  team  from  the 
regular  second  and  and  third  teams 
of  the  State  School,  and  the  score 
resulted  in  favoe  of  the  town  boys 
The  last  half  was  close,  but  in  the 
first  half  the  town  team  went  ahead 
of  the  deaf  boys. 

Our  first  team  played  a  return 
game  with  St.  Charles  in  Helena  on 
Feb.  2.  The  game  went  against 
our  boys,  the  score  being-  43  to  35  in 
favor  of  the  St.  Charles'  boys.  Our 
team  was  weakened  by  the  absence 
of  Arthur  O'Donnell,  our  guard, 
who  was  called  home  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  his  father.  Clarence 
Constance  took  his  place. 

After  the  game  the  boys  were 
treated  to  refreshments  at  Ciamer's 
and  the  morning  following  was  spent 
in  sightseeing  around  the  capital 
city.  Misses  Wells,  Taylor,  DeVerter, 
and  Haugan  witnessed  the  game. 

Miss  Marie  Driscoll  who  has  been 
one  of  our  teachers  in  the  depart- 
ment for  backward  children  for  the 
past  several  years  has  been  released 
from  her  contract  by  the  Board  of 
Trutees  to  accept  a  better  salaried 
position  in  the  Flathead  County 
High  School  at  Kalispell,  her  home 
town.  She  is  to  be  assistant  teacher 
of  domestic  art  and  science,  the  work 
for  which  she  was  trained.  Miss 
Driscoll  left  Saturday,  Feb.  4,  to 
take  up  her  new  duties.  We  are 
indeed  sorry  to  lose  Miss  Driscoll. 
She  has  been  a  most  efficient  teacher, 
and  a  most  pleasant  member  of  the 
institution  familv. 
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As  yet  no  one  has  been  selected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  cansed  by  Miss 
Driscoll's  leaving-.  The  classes  have 
been  doubled  up  and  the  work  is 
g-oing-  on  much  as  it  has  been 
heretofore,  owing  to  Miss  Driscoll's 
having  planned  out  her  work  for  the 
rest  of  the  semester  before    she  left. 

The  first  basketball  team  defeated 
the  St.  Charles  college  teamof  Helena, 
Saturday  evening  jan  27  in  the  sciiool 
gymnasuim.  The  score  was  20  to  32. 
The  game  was  characterized  by  swift 
Inlaying  thruout.  The  home  team 
did  s]:)lendid  team  work.  The  Helena 
boys  were  heavier  tlian  the  deaf  boys 
but  the  boys  made  u])  in  skij]  and 
swiftness  what  they  lacked  in  weight. 
The  game  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  as  the  St.  Charles  team  had 
beaten  the  local  high  school  team  in 
Helena  by  a  large  score  and  had 
1  beaten  them  here  the  week  i^revious. 
I'^veryone  was  kmd  in  j^raise  of  the 
deaf  boys  and  the  consensus  of 
()l)inion  was  that  it  was  the  best  giirac 
of  basketball  ever  played  in  the 
State  vSchool  g\-mnasium.  The 
Helena  bo\s  took  tiieir  defeat  nicely, 
tlioughit  was  their  hrst  time  to  lose 
for  theseas(m.  Thc\'  had  no  kick  to 
make,  and  admitted  that  the>-  were 
simply  outclassed.  They  went  back 
to  Helena  saying  they  had  never  had 
better  treatment  anywhere  tlsan  they 
had  received.  The  game  was  fohov  ed 
by  dancing-.  John  Sullivan  ard 
Clyde  Troutman  fui-nished  the  music. 

-  -  

Our  Trip  to  Dillon 

Idle  royal  blue  and  udiite  team 
went  to  Dillon  Friuav,  Jan.  19.  When 
we  rea.clied  the  depot  we  found  Mr. 
Toan,  who  taught  m  Bonlder  several 
vears  ago,  waiting  for  us.  He  took 
us  to  the  Metlen.  We  each  registered 
and  the  boys  engaged  a  roc.m.  We 
then  took  a  walk  about  town. 

We  look  dinner  at  the  McClure 
Cafe. 

At  one  o'clock  we  went  to  the  high 
school  gymnasium  to  practise  basket 
ball.  We  were  surprised  to  see  the 
girls  Inlaying  basket  ball. 

Mr.  Toan  invited  Mr.  Kemi)  to 
have  sujjper  at  his  home.  Mr.  Kemp 
told  us  to  rest  until  five  o'clock.  We 


took  our  supper  at  tlie  McClure  Cafe. 

The  Normal  boys  played  with  the 
Beaverhead  County  High  School's 
second  team  and  the  latter  won  an 
easy  victory  by  the  score  of  33  to  9. 

Then  our  first  basket  ball  team 
played  with  the  Dillon  high  school 
team.  The  game  was  the  roughest 
we  ever  played  and  we  all  got  hurt. 
Our  boy<  played  a  clean  game.  We 
met  with  defeat  to  the  tune  of  30  to 
16.  When  the  score  was  30  to  8  in 
favor  of  Dillon  near  the  end  of  the 
last  half  we  made  8  points 

ThiC  game  was  well  attended;  the 
largest  crowd  being-  present  that  had 
ever  witnessed  a  !)asket  ball  contest 
in  Dillon.  The  door  receipts  were 
about  $250.00. 

After  the  games  a  dance  was  given. 
We  all  danced  until  half  past  twelve. 
We  had  intended  to  retire  early  but 
couldn't  break  away  from  the  dance. 

We  left  for  Butte  at  5:00  a.  m. 
and  arrived  t  hi  ere  at  8:25.  We  went 
sightseeing-  aronnd  the  cit\-  and  then 
took  in  the  moving  pictures  at  the 
iVmerican  theatre. 

1  he  Goat 

By  RobivRT  St  rot  her 
Emploves  of  the  railroads  now  de- 
mand a  shorter  day;  they  ask  in  no 
uncertain  terms  a  sudden  raise  in 
l)ay.  The  railroads  turn  to  congress 
to  allow  a  hight  r  rate,  ignoring-  Mr. 
Average  Man  wlio'll  have  to  pay  tlie 
freight.  And  if  they  strike  he'll  sit 
and  watch  his  business  go  to  rack; 
his  goods  locked  up  in  freight  cars 
standing  idly  on  the  track.  He'll  pa\' 
the  freight  no  matter  what  the  out- 
come proves  to  be.  (This,  Mr.  Aver- 
ag-e  Man,  is  no  one  else  but  you  or 
me. )  What  thoug-h  he's  ont  of  grocer- 
ies and  gasoline  or  coal;  he  cannot  let 
the  railroads  yield  and  then  go  in  the 
hole.  To  workin,gmen  he  cannot 
stand  to  see  injustice  done.  If  there's 
to  be  a  goat  in  this,  the  average 
man's  the  one.  Whoever  wins,  he's 
sure  to  lose;  he'll  have  to  pay  the  bill, 
but  the  railroads  have  much  "water" 
that   will  help  wash  down  the  ])ill. 

—  Denfcn,  {Mont.)  f iidcpindt'nt . 

k^xplanations  do  not  '"  Xj^lain,  and 
vindications  do  not  vindicate— .S>/. 
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Owed  to  the  Spud. 


Lo,  I  am  the  Spud! 
The  humble  spud! 

Whate'er  the  name  whereby  men  call  me, 
Whether  tuber,  murphy  of  potato  plain, 
Or  e'en  the  flossy  pomme  de  lerre, 
Still  I  am  the  spud! 
My  famil}^  tree  is  not  so  much, 
As  men  these  days  esteem  such  things; 
And  yet  methinks  there's  proper  pride 
In  contemplation  of  the  fact  that  I 
May  trace  my  lineage  back  and  back 
To  some  dim  day  in  ages  past 
When  in  some  sweet  Andean  vale 
A  wayworn  traveler  found  my  kind 
Prepared  and  served  upon  some  lowly 
board; 

And,    feasting   long  upon  the  flaky  fare, 
Did  thereupon  exclaim  in  joy 
And  beg  of  host  a  sample  Spud 
That  he  might  bear  it  long  and  far, 
That  in  his  native  land  he  might 
proclaim 

The  virtues  of  the  wondrous  delicacy. 
Three  centuries  and  more  ago 
My  kind  were  known  in  old  Virginia, 
And  thence  were  taken  'cross  to  England's 
shores 

To  make  the  more  delectable 
John  Bull's  one  precious  dish  of  beef. 
Through  all  the  years  since  then  I've  been 
A  fruit  of  poor  repute  with  some; 
And  yet  to  me,  in  dire  straits. 
Have  men  in  anguish  sometimes  turned 
To  save  them  from  starvation's  pangs-- 
And  always  have  I  heard  their  cry 
And  brought  them  back  from  brink  of 
death. 

Meek  and  humble  have  1  been 
Through  all  these  years  of  service  to  man- 
kind, 

Scoffed  at  by  some,  by  others  cast  aside 
As  fit  for  swine  or  some  such  use, 
And  never  made  I  murmur  whatsoe'er, 
Knowing  full  well  that  by  and  by 
My  time  would  come, 
When  I  could  say  to  proudful  man; 
"He  laugheth  best  who  hath  a  Spud!" 
And   now.,   methinks  that  time  has  come, 
For  did  I  not,  a  few  days  gone, 
Read  how  some  rich  man,  passing  hence, 
Desiring  that  he    might  leave  wealth  un- 
told 

For  those  dependent  on  his  help, 

Bequeath  to  each  of  them  a  sack  of  Spuds? 

I  cry  Aha!  though  not  in  boastful  rajod, 

For  I  am  proud  that  Man 

Ooth  look  on  me  as  altogether  worthy. 

1  care  not  how  he  serves  me, 

If  baked  or  boiled  or  fried 

Or  with  my  jacket  on  or  off. 

So  long  as  man  admits  he  wants  me! 

But  I  would  warn  him  of  the  time 

Whenhe  must  give  in  fair  exchange 

A  stack  of  coin  for  few  of  me. 

Yea,  I  have  come  into  mine  own 

When  men  will  truly  call  my  tribe 

"Spuds  of  great  price  '.  Aha! 

Lo,  I  am  the  Spud!  — Will  Aiken. 


Uniform  Type 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the 
Blind  since  the  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  BHnd  at  HaHfax 
have  been  active  in  their  endeavors 
to  put  into  operation  the  recommen- 
dation adopted  at  that  convention 
last  summer. 

The  work  of  embossing  material 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  is  somewhat 
suspended  for  the  present  with  the 
hope  that  the  Commission's  negotia- 
tions with  the  British  Committee 
may  reach  an  agreement  upon  a 
detailed  improvement  in  the  present 
code  of  British  Braille.  It  would 
seem  that  by  the  coming  together  of 
the  members  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
their  convention  this  summer  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  an  understanding  might 
be  reach  with  the  British  C(;mmittee. 

According  to  the  resoliiti< 'U ,  past 
by  the  members  of  the  A.  .\.  W.  B. 
at  the  Berkeley  convention  tliey  are 
still  pledged  to  the  Uniform  Type 
System  as  set  forth  at  that  convention 
while  at  the  Halifax  convention,  the 
members  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  pledged 
theinselves  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion: "That  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  for  the  Blind,  in 
convention  assembled  adopt  otiicialh', 
and  urge  the  blind  of  America  and 
those  interested  in  the  work  for  the 
blind  to  adopt  individually  and  offi- 
cially, "Revised  Braille,"  Grades  I 
&  II,  as  now  authorized  in  Great 
Britain;  provided  however,  that  the 
duly  authorized  English  Committee 
on  Uniform  Type  come  to  a  full  agree- 
n"ient  with  oui"  American  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind 
concerning  such  modifications  in 
"Revised  Braille"  as  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  American  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  or  theEnlish  Com- 
mittee on  Uniform  Type." 

If  all  of  this  agitation  and  labor 
should  really  culminate  in  settling 
upon  a  uniform  type  there  will  then 
be  the  need  of  a  strong  and  up-to-date 
committee  on  Text   Bool?:s  that  ihe 
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interests  of  all  the  schools  for  the 
blind  ma}^  be  conserved.  If  embost 
printing-  could  be  confined  to  one 
larg-e  printing-  establishment  where 
all  of  the  schools  would  g-et  all  of 
their  printed  matter,  text  books  as 
music,  thousands  of  dollars  would  be 
saved  to  the  schools  to  say  nothing 
about  the  fact  that  the  plates  of 
embost  matter  would  be  used  so 
continuously  that  the  one  establish- 
ment could  afford  to  cast  aside  every 
three  or  four  years  out-of-date  text 
books.  The  individual  State  school 
can  not  afford  to  do  this  if  strict 
fiianciil  effijiency  is  put  into  full 
operation. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  work 
of  the  different  Commissions  on 
Uniform  type  has  been  in  vain  but 
we  do  believe  that  the  coming- 
together  of  the  members  of  the  A. 
A.  W.  B.  this  summer  and  the 
meeting  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  in  Colo- 
rado Spring-s  in  1918  ought  to  settle 
this  question  of  type. 

Shall  we  not  lend  our  svmapthy 
and  endeavors  to  the  cause,  trusting 
that  by  the  time  of  the  convention  in 
1918  the  desired  goal  may  be  reachf. 

---Lai ifo rn ia  Nnvs 


Local  News 

Henry  Russell  had  a  letter  from 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Bullshoeand  she  said 
they  had  sold  one  of  his  steers. 

Frank  Heffern  had  a  nice  box  of 
candy  from  his  friend,  Jack  Roe.  He 
enjoyed  it  and  thanks  Jack  very 
much. 

George  and  Birdella  Ellis  received 
a  package  from  home.  They  found 
some  new  clothes,  candy,  and  fifty 
cents. 

Patsy  Callahan  returned  early  in 
January  and  is  able  to  go  on  with 
his  work  with  renewed  vigor.  He 
looks  and  feels  better. 

Ernest  Watt  thinks  he  is  the  fortu- 
nate one  of  his  family  as  his  father 
writes  all  at  horns  have  had  a  hard 
time  with  the  grippe. 

Though  a  little  late  Ethel  Keeland 
was  delighted  to  receive  her  big-  doll 
for  a  Christmas  present.  It  is  quite 
large  and  is  a  beauty. 


Harold  Ag-g-e  is  sorry  to  hear  his 
little  sister,  Helen,  is  not  improving- 
as  fast  as  hoped  for.  At  present  she 
is  in  a  plaster  cast. 

Harold  Ferg-uson  has  been  fitted 
with  g-lasses  and  is  able  to  see  much 
better.  He  is  trying-  to  be  very 
careful  and  not  break  them. 

Hug-h  Shields  was  seven  years  old 
the  twelfth  of  January  and  his  mother 
sent  him  a  birthday  box.  It  was  a 
nice  box  of  nabiscoes  with  a  toy  watch 
in-side. 

Herman  Spoelder  has  had  several 
letters  from  his  brother,  telling-  him 
about  the  snow  around  Choteau. 
Herman  is  sorry  he  isn't  there  to  en- 
joy sleighing-. 

James  C.  Reed  entered  the  depart- 
ment Feb.  2.  James  has  been  out  of 
school  several  years  but  is  anxious 
for  tuning- and  more  music.  He  is 
taking  several  other  studies  with 
this  work. 

One  Saturday  evening-,  the  Blind 
Department  went  up  into  the  "gym" 
and  enjoyed  circle  g-ames.  The  girls 
were  very  enthusiastic  over  them, 
especially  Sophia  Oppel  who  played 
every  game. 

The  best  book  that  has  been  read 
to  the  Department  this  year  was, 
'\Molly  and  the  Unwise  Man  Abroad'' 
P>ery  one  seemed  to  enjoy  it  and 
some  laughed  untill  they  cried.  It 
was  instructive  as  well  as  humorou.;. 

Clyde  Trout  man  plaved  for  the 
dance  after  the  basket  ball  g-ame  be- 
tween Helena  and  the  Deaf.  He  is 
always  g-lad  when  there  is  a  game  and 
he  has  the  opportunity  to  play  as  the 
money  helps  him  with  his  Law 
Course. 

Since  our  last  issue  Dan  Shea, 
Tom  Northey  and  Bert  Goodwin 
have  entered  the  Department.  Bert 
is  a  new  pupil  and  comes  from  P^lax- 
ville,  Montana.  He  enjoys  playing- 
with  the  boys  and  is  getting-  along- 
fine. 

Audery  Mitchell's  mother  has  re- 
turned from  Ohio.  She  brought  Aud- 
rey a  Christmas  present  from  her 
aunt  Lora.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  g-old 
locket  with  a  diamond  and  has  a 
neck-chai;i  on  it.  Audrev  thinks  a 
g-reat  deal  of  it  and  will  o'.dy  wear  it 
J  or  bait. 
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The  time  of  year  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  everyone,  but  more  es- 
pecially boys  and  girls,  craves  a 
change.  They  want  to  get  out  if 
they  are  housed  up,  and  if  out  of 
doors  they  want  to  leave  the  town! 
It  is  the  breath  of  spring  which  is 
affecting  them  and  which  makes  it 
hard  for  them  to  know  just  what 
they  do  want.  It  is  a  time  of  trial  for 
the  teacher,  for  every  day  brings  up 
some  new  problem  to  solve. 

And  the  question  is  how  shall  we 
solve  it?  The  way  the  boys  prefer  is 
to  go  out  without  hat,  coat,  or  over- 
shoes and  get  pneumonia;  but  we  have 
other  ideas.  Mrs.  Low  and  her  little 
folk  have  perhaps  the  best.  She  takes, 
her  little  flock  and  goes  to  town,  out 
on  the  walk,  or,  if  the  day  is  not 
too  cold  or  too  warm  perhaps  to  some 
snow  bank  where  the  small  boy  can 
roll  head  over  heels,  and  stop  before 
he  gets  wet.  Perhaps  if  we,  teachers 
and  pupils,  could  all  get  out  and  have 
a  good  snow  fight,  we'd  feel  more 
like  settling  down  to  every  day  mo- 
noton}^  than  w^e  often  times  do. 


Desideratum 

There  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion among  the  1.  p.  f.  of  suitable 
films  for  children.  The  leading- 
weeklies  of  the  country  are  taking 
up  the  theme,  and  it  is  hoped  that  fo 
much  comment  will  bring  to  pass 
that  which  is  desired.  All  the 
schools  that  have  projecting  ma- 
chines meet  the  dearth  of  suitable 
pictures  for  children. 

There  has  been  a  number  cf  sug- 
gestions made  to  overcome  this 
condition,  but  each  one  has  presented 
some  impracticability  of  too  heavy 
expense.  The  idea  of  pooling  the 
funds  of  institutions  that  have  ma- 


chines, which  the  Leader  formerly 
took  up,  is  impracticable  because  of 
the  small  number  of  institutions  that 
have  machines,  and  because  of  the 
heavy  expiessage  on  films. 

There  must  be  a  demand  for  child- 
ren's films  such  as  some  of  the  first 
class  film  producing  companies  will 
recog'nize  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
If  the  demand  is  strong  enough,  and 
the  outlook  for  profits  good,  there 
will  be  some  com]oany  that  will  rec- 
ognize the  oppc^rtuniiy  of  making  a 
profitable  invesiment  by  specializing 
in  the  manufacture  of  fiinis  for 
children. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  such  pictures 
as  will  compensate  the  film  companies 
for  their  investment  in  children's 
films  is  to  ask  the  proprietors  of 
moving  picture  theaters  if  they  can 
not  put  on  suitable  matinees  for 
children  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

This  will  cause  them  to  write  to 
their  exchanges  for  children's  films, 
and  if  the  requests  are  numerous 
enough,  the  demand  will  be  proved, 
and  the  supply  will  not  be  long  in 
forthcoming,  wdien  film  producers 
see  that  there  is  money  to  be  made 
in  the  production  of  children's  films. 

Help  the  cause  along,  ask  the 
proprietor  of  every  moving  picture 
theater  you  meet  if  he  cannot  put  on 
chidren's  matinees  on  Saturday 
afternoons---matinecs  of  travel,  fairy 
tales,  animated  cartoons,  history 
pictures  and  other  literature  dear  to 
the  heart  of  children. 


Lincoln's  Birthday 

Lincoln's  birthday  was  kept  by 
having  a  program  in  the  chai)el  in 
the  departments  for  the  deaf  and 
blind.  As  all  the  children  are  so 
bu  y  this  year  undci;  the  rotating 
system,  it  was  considered  just  as 
well  to  vary  the  set  st^de  of  progrwins 
for  holida\-s.  Instead  of  having  t':e 
children  take  up  their  time  in 
memorizing  pieces,  and  recii  ing  t'  c  m 
on  the  ]irogram,  it  was  ('ecided  tliat 
it  w^ould  be  much  more  pr>  fitab'e, 
and  call  for  far  less  wcirk  on  the  part 
of  both  committee  and  pupils,  if  a 
sketch  of  ihe  life  of   Lincoln    and  a 
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good  patriotic  story  were  read. 
"The  Consul"  by  Richard  Harding- 
Davis  was  selected,  and  it  proved  to 
be  a  story  admirably  suited  to  the 
purpose.  Besides  being-  a  good 
Lincoln  srorv.  it  was  masterpiece  of 
English,  and  presented  a  strong  moral 
lesson  on  M-u1h,  and  exemplified  the 
quotation  "  Truth  crushed  to  earth 
shall  rise  again."  The  children,  as 
well  as  all  '.^resent,  enjoyed  the  siory, 
and  the  program  was  spoken  of  as  a 
very  desirable  way  to  celebrate  a 
holiday. 

The  evening-  of  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day was  made  very  pleasant  by  a 
party  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith 
acted  as  host  and  hostess .  Only  the 
pupils  of  the  deaf  and  blind  depart- 
ments were  present.  The  party  was 
held  in  the  quarters  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keith,  our  cooks,  spend  the 
greater  part  of  thier  time---the 
kitchen.  Taffy  pulling-,  making- 
Divinity  fudg-e  and  popping  corn 
were  the  diversions  of  the  evening-. 
Refreshments  of  ice  cream,  cakes, 
cookies,  popcorn  and  liomemade  can- 
dies were  served.  The  children  all 
went  about  the  morning-  after  with 
happy  faces  and  exclaiming-  how 
pleasant  the  evening  with  the  Keiths 
had  been. 


The  pupils  of  the  department  for 
the  blind  wish  to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Keith  for  the  :)'eas  irit  evening  which 
they  g-ave  them  on  Lincoln's  birthdriy. 
All  enjoyed  themselves  very  much 
and  their  kindness  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  children  of  the  department  for 
li  e  c  e^  f  v  ish  to  cxprci-s  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keith  their  api)reciation  of  their 
efforts  to  make  the  evening-  of 
Lincoln's  birth.day  pleasant  for  them 
c'lnd  rssi  re  il  em  that  each  and  every- 
one enjoyed  the  parly  to  the  fullest 
ex'.ent. 


Oar  o'd  frien 's,  th- Y.  M.  A.  boys 
of  Butte,  came  over  Feb.  10,  and 
])lav  ed  a  g-ar..e  of  basket  l)all  with 
our  first  team.  The  visitors  were 
much  stouter  and  taller  than  our  boys, 
but    were    handicapped     by  recent 


orgfanization  and  little  practice. 
Our  boys  put  up  a  splendid  g-ame, 
characterized  by  speed  and  excellent 
team  work.  In  the  first  half  the 
Y.  M.  A.  team  g-ot  ahead,  but  our 
boys  soon  evened  up  the  score  in  the 
second  half  and  woulnd  up  the  last 
twenty  minutes  with  the  score  of  19 
to  28  in  favor  of  the  school  team. 
The  team  was  somewhat  cripped  by 
the  absence  of  O'Donnell.  The  two 
teams  and  a  number  of  our  teachers 
went  out  to  the  Springs  the  next 
morning-.  The  boys  left  for  Butte 
in  the  afternoon  Sunday,  expressing- 
their  pleasure  at  the  trip,  and  compli- 
menting- our  team  upon  its  im- 
provement in  speed  and  team  w^ork. 
A  return  game  will  be  played  in 
Butte  before  long-. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Literary 
society  of  the  department  for  the 
deaf  held  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
Feb.  10,  the  following-  officers  w^ere 
elected:  President,  Frank  Bright; 
vice-president,  Bert  Castellano;  Ruby 
McDowell,  secretary;  Olive  Goldizen, 
treasurer;  Mary  McCoy  and  Archie 
Randies,  reporters  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Leader. 

Mr.  Morris  spent  the  week  end 
Feb,  10-11  in  Helena  with  friends. 
He  reported  a  splendid  time,  and 
said  it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to 
hear  some  spirited  debates  at  the 
capitol. 

Two  new  pupils  have  been  received 
at  the  department  for  backward 
children--- Clarence  Barak  of  Cascade 
county  and  John  LeClare  of  Silver 
Bow  county. 

Mrs.  Savag-e  of  Gray  Cliff  visited 
her  daughter,  M  irgaret  Urevi(>-,  a 
pupil  in  the  department  lor  backward 
children. 

Cora  Bennett,  a  pupil  in  the  depart- 
ment for  backward  children,  was 
delighted  to  have  her  brother  with 
her  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  Menzemer  was  in  Plelena 
Saturday,  Feb.  10,  seeing-  how  our 
appropriations  w-ere  coming-  on. 

Delia  Bowlsby  returned  to  school 
in  the  dc-partment  for  backward  child- 
ren Saturday,  Feb.  10. 
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Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Mary  J.  McCoy,  Reporter 

Are  you  still  enjoying-  the  snow? 
Fern  Renberg*  is  making-  some 
serving-  aprons. 

Otta  Noveg-oski  is  making-  things 
for  her  "hcpe  box". 

Nora  Cashman  and   Janie  Pearce 
are  doing  well  in  school  now. 

Gertrude  Zy  wert  has  a  beautiful  old 
rose  sweater.  She  is  proud  of  it. 

Emily  Westbrook  finds  it  very  hard 
to  synoptize  the  stories  in  reading-. 

Lena  Bladow  was   proud  to  be 
exempt  from  examination  in  reading-. 

Ag-nes  Haynie  was  delig'hted  to 
receive  a  necklace   from    her  sister. 

Olive  Goldizen  is  gaining- in  weight. 
Take  the  hint  —"Laug-h  and  g-et  fat' ' . 

Margfuerite  Ross  likes  to  torment 
the  g-irls  all  the  time,  especially 
Mary  McCoy. 

Have  you  forgotten  to  call  Elsie 
Davies  "Suffrag-ist" ! !?.  The 
reporter  has'nt. 

Lydia  Janzen  and  Roberta  Trask 
have  been  trying-  to  fix  themselves 
up  like  kewpies. 

_  Helen  Johnson  has  such  a  cheerful 
disposition  that  it  does  one  g-ood  to 
have  her  around. 

Fay  enjoys  playing-  in  the  snow 
with  the  little  tots.  She  will  be  sorry 
when  the  snow  goes. 

Annie  Pierce  frequently  g-ets 
candy  from  her  sister  who  works  at 
the  Liberty  Theatre  in  Butte. 

Lilly  Mattson  said  she  wished  her 
mother  and  father  were  here.  In  this 
respect  she's  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Ruby  McDowell  received  some 
money  from  her  father  in  Idaho. 
She  said  she  wanted  to  keep  it  to  go 
home  on. 

Beulah  Deng-el  said  she  had  gotten 
ahead  of  Edith  Wilhelm  because  she 
had  received  more  home  made  candy 
than  Edith. 

Mary  Sayers  would  not  ac- 
knowledge that  her  birthday  was  on 
Jan.  30  for  fear  some  of  the  girls 
would  torment  her. 

Lubi  Chrisman  is  goin.q-  to  s-tudy 
harder  this  term  so  she  will  not  have 


to  take  examination  in  all  her  sudjects 
as  she  did  the  first  term. 

Mary  Bubnash  said  she  was 
certainly  glad  that  she  had  learned  to 
make  good  bread.  She  made  some 
all  by  herself  not  long  ago. 

Jennie  McCaughan  and  EfBe  Olson 
had  birthdays  only  a  few  days  apart. 
They  each  received  goodies  and 
presents  from  their  relatives. 

Bessie  McPherson,  Thelma  Black- 
man,  May  Yeager  and  Sophie 
Budeck  hav^e  enjoyed,  coasting  near 
the  Girls'  Hall  on  brooms  and  barrel 
staves. 

Jessie  Jones  said  she  was  so  sorry 
to  hear  that  several  children  were 
lost  in  a  blizzard  in  her  home  town, 
Wibaux,  while  on  their  way  home 
from  school. 


Local  News  From  the  Boys'  Side 

Henry  W.  Patrick,  Reporter 

Amos  Crisp  is  still  selling  "Grit" 
every  week. 

Fay  Nickerson  is  always  anxious 
to  learn  new  words. 

Floyd  Post  is  the  prize  sweeper 
among  the  little  tots. 

John  Nagel  took  a  little  rest  cure 
at  the  hospital  recently. 

Guy  Waters'  birthday  was  Feb.  4. 
He  received  a  box  of  candy. 

Vere  Goldizen  is  one  of  Our  lead- 
ing basket  ball  stars  this  year. 

Rufus  Edens  is  fast  becoming  one 
of  our  star  basket  ball  players.^ 

Fred  Patrick  f^nds  it  hard  to 
synoptize  the  stories  in  reading. 

Harold  Brandt  cleaned  up^  Mr. 
Low's  automobile  one  Saturday  re- 
cently. 

Edwin  Seiler  was  proud  to  get  a 
picture  of  his  two  elder  brothers  and 
himself. 

William  Yaegcr  is  one  our  nicest 
little  gentlemen;  he  is  always  willing 
to  be  helpful. 

Joseph  Kirsclibaum  sets  up  most 
of  the  dodgers  for  Mr.  Kemp's  mov- 
ing picture  shows. 

Oliver  Burns  is  proud  of  a  new  '^uit 
and  other  garments  he  received  from 
home  a  short  time  aeo. 
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Clarence  Wilson  enjoys  wading"  in 
mud  puddles  better  than  he  enjoys 
the  censure  that  follows. 

Tom  Big-  Spring-  had  a  nice  letter 
from  his  father.  He  was  much 
pleased  to  hear  from  his  folks. 

William  Walter  patiently  tries  to 
form  the  letters,  and  day  by  day  he 
is  getting  better  control  of  his  muscles. 

Thys  Ferwerda  has  not  heard  from 
home  for  nearly  a  month.  He's 
wondering-  if  the  folks  have  forgotten 
him. 

Robert  Remington  likes  to  tease 
the  other  boys  but  he  doesn't  enjoy  it 
very  much  when  they  turn  the  tables 
on  him. 

Chester  Patrick  is  sure  not  to  be 
very  far  behind  when  Mr.  Low  takes 
the  boys  out  for  a  ride  on  the  new 
big  sled. 

Richard  Jackson  received  news 
that  his  people  are  .going  to  move 
on  a  farm.  They  have  been  living 
in  Missoula. 

Frank  Bright  got  a  little  scratch 
on  the  forehead  recently  when  he 
and  the  basket  ball  took  a  tumble 
down  the  steps. 

Amos  Crisp  split  ui:>  a  cord  of  wood 
for  Dr.  Eddy  one  {Saturday  afternoon 
not  long  ago.  Dr.  Eddy  paid  him 
well  for  his  work. 

William  Burns  was  very  particular 
to  thank  Miss  George  for  interpret- 
ing the  Lincoln's  Birthday  program. 

Ole  Albu  is  the  latest  member  of 
our  side  of  the  house.  He  has  been 
transferred  from  the  department  for 
Fiackward  Children. 

William  Holtz  loves  to  construct 
various  toys  with  his  set  of  Amer- 
ican Model  Builder.  He  brought  it 
from  home  with  him. 

iVrchie  Randies  has  always  been 
an  ardent  sti]3porter  of  the  Kaiser, 
but  in  the  present  crisis  he  has  come 
out  squarely  tor  America. 

Arthur  O'Donneli's  father  passed 
away  on  Feb.  2.  We  all  sympathize 
with  hini  and  his  family.  Arthur 
was  at  home  for  several  days. 

George  Drinville  was  very  glad  to 
get  a  Jetter  from  his  brother,  James 
of  Deer  Ledge.  His  brother  sent 
him  a  five  dollar  bill  for  spending 
money. 


Karl  Zeman,  Robert  Baumgartner 
and  Edwin  Seiler  have  been  put  in 
Miss  DeVerter's  class.  Miss  Lillard's 
class  was  so  largfc  that  a  division  had 
to  be  made. 

Edwin  Kebschull  was  pleased  to 
receive  several  pictures  from  his 
home.  All  the  boys  enjoy  looking 
at  pictures  of  home,  and  take  de- 
light in  showing  them  to  their  friends. 

Bert  Castellano  was  very  much 
tickled  because  he  was  exempt  from 
all  the  mid-year  examinations.  He 
was  g-lad  to  get  out  of  grinding"  and 
have  the  extra  time  to  devote  to  his 
scenario  w^ork. 

Mr  Low  made  a  fine  double  decker 
sled  for  the  little  tots,  and  there's  no 
more  happy  sight  to  be  found  than 
to  see  them  all  pile  on  for  a  ride 
behind  his  automobile  or  a  coast 
down  the  hill. 


Moving-  pictures  were  shown  at  the 
school  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
evenings  Feb.  10-11.  They  depicted 
the  custom  house  officials  looking 
over  and  carefully  examining  our 
imports,  the  recent  events  of 
importance,  and  a  laughable  comedy . 


January  Honor  Roll 

Department  for  the  Blind 

lillis,  Hirdella  Mitchell,  Audrey 

Ellis,  George  Northey,  Thomas 

Fei-gfuson,  Harold  Oppel,  Sophia 

Goodwin,  Bert  Russell,  Henrj' 

Heft'ern,  Prankie  Shields,  Hugh  L. 

Keelauil,  Ethel  Watt,  Rrnest  J. 

Department  for  Deaf 

Nasel,  Jolin 
Xickerson,  Henry  F 
Xovegfoski,  Otta 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olson,  Ettie 
Patrick,  Henry 
Patrick,  Chester 
Pearoe,  Janie 
Pierce.  Annie 
Post.  Floyd 
Remingfton,  Robert 
Renberg:,  Oliye  F. 
Ross,  Margfuerite 
Sayers.  Marv 
Trask,  Roberta 
Walter,  William 
Westbrook,  Emilv 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Yaegrer,  William 
Yaegfer,  May 
Young-,  Fern 
Zeman,  Ca.'i 
Zywert.  Gertrude 


Ijauinyarter,  Robert 
Bladow,  Lena 
iirandt,  Harold 
Brig-ht,  Frank 
Bubnash,  Marv 
Budeck,  Sophia 
Cashman,  Nora 
Castellano.  Bert 
Chrisman.  Lubi 
Crisp,  Amos 
iJavies,  Elsie 
Oensrel  Beulah 
Fersverda,  Thys 
(xoldizen,  Oliye 
(ioldizen,  Vere 
Haynie,  A§:nes 
Jackson,  Richard 
Johns'^n,  Nancy 
Jones.  Jessie 
Kebschull,  Edwin 
Mattson,  Lilly 
McCoy,  Mary 
McDowell,  Ruby 
McPherson,  Bessie 


Children  v^hose  deportment  has 
no^  fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  a.iy  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 


r  DEPT  t  OR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN  J 


Broken  Promises 

It'is  told  of  the  .  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  that  he  once  loaned  a  man  a 
million  dollars  without  security. 
When  asked  why  he,  so  careful  and 
exacting"  in  business  matters,  should 
loan  so  vast  a  sum  of  money  to  one 
with  nothing-,  Morgan  answered, 
"He  has  never  made  a  promise  he 
didn't  keep."  The  man's  rej^utation 
as  to  his  promises  was  worth  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Broken  promises  cause  others  to 
lose  confidence  in  us.  No  one  of  us 
lives  to  himself  alone.  No  one  can 
succeed  independently  of  others.  To 
be  truthful,  successful  faith  is  neces- 
sary---not  only  faith  in  ourselves  and 
our  undertakings,  but  the  faith  of 
others  in  us.  Broken  promises 
mean  loss  of  faith.  To  hold  the 
faith  of  others  we  must  deserve  it. 

Business  of  all  kinds  is  built  on, 
and  dependent  on,  confidence,  which 
is  only  another  word  for  faith.  The 
confidence  of  others  is  invaluable  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  truest  success. 

Pride  yourself  upon  keeping  your 
word.  Keep  faith  with  yourself  and 
people  will,  eventually  come  to  know 
3^ou  for  what  you  are,  to  believe  in 
you  and  follow  you.  Reputation  is 
what  people  think  we  are;  character 
is  what  we  really  are.  "To  thine 
own  self  be  true,  then  it  must,  fol- 
low, as  the  night  the  day,  thou 
canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Keep  all  worthy  promises  to  your- 
self. This  is  just  as  important  as 
keeping  3^our  promises  to  others. 
Live  up  to  your  resolutions.  A 
broken  resolution  means  a  weakened 
will.  A  weakened  will  means  an 
inefficient,  ineffective  man  or  woman. 
It  means,  in  the  end  failure^  One 
who  fails  to  keep  promises  made  to 
himself  is  apt  to  fail  in  keeping  ]]is 
promises  to  others. 

Broken  promises  to  ourselves  make 
us  lose  faith  in  ourselves.  Without 
faith  in  ourselves  we  can  not  expect 
others  to  believe  in  us.  Without 
belief  in  ourselves  and  the  conficence 
of  others  we  can  not  hope  to  succeed. 

In  an  eastern  city  lived  a  prosperous 


manufacturer.  One  night  his  great 
mills  were  wiped  out  by  fire.  The 
insurance  was  barely  enough  to  pay 
the  outstanding  debts.  The  next 
morning,  while  the  fire  was  still 
smoldering  amid  the  ruins,  the  man 
called  upon  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  charities  and  handed  him  a 
deed  to  a  house  and  lot.  He  had 
promised  on  that  date  that  lie  would 
present  the  property  to  the  city,  and, 
now,  with  ruin  staring  him  in  the 
face,  he  was  keeping  his  word.  In 
one  year  that  man  was  w  ell  on  to 
fortune  once  more,  and,  wlien  he 
died  he  was  worth  several  times  as 
much  as  he  was  before  tlic  hre,  as 
well  as  being  the  most  hi^^bily  re- 
spected man  in  the  communii  y .  His 
word  had  been  as  good  as  his  bond 
and  his  integrity  as  great  as  his 
assets. 

Broken  promises  cause  others  to 
lose  confidence  in  us,  thereiore,  let 
us  resolve  to  always  keep  owv  prcjm- 
ises.  Hold  to  this  resolutioii  and  let 
us  live  in  accordance  with  it.  We 
will  find  that  it  gives  us  great  power 
in  many  ways  and  over  many  persons 
and  things.  Let  us  make  the  lesson 
a  strict  rule  of  our  life  henceforth. 
Its  value  to  us  can  never  be  exagger- 
ated or  over  estimated. 


Local  News 

Twila  Marshall  received  a  box  of 
candy. 

Peter  Piero  made  a  nursery  pillow 
which  was  very  well  done. 

Sallie  McAllister  entered  school 
Jan.  14.    Her  home  is  in  Ijozeman. 

Emmalina  Knight's  relatives  from 
Great  Falls  paid  her  a  visit  one  vSat- 
urday  afternoon. 

The  boys  of  the  industrial  room 
just  completed  an  order  of  ru.^^s  to 
be  sent  to  Butte. 

Miss  Roberts  of  the  public  school 
down  town  visited  our  department 
one  day  ]ast  month. 

Esthred  Theline  and  lola  Smith 
finished  two  very  pretty  crosss-titch 
towels  worked  in  colors. 

A  pair  of  twins  named  Alvin  and 
Alfred   Ba:ak  from    Twin  Bridges 
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entered  school  the  other  day. 

Ruth  Maher,  Francis  BuchhoUz, 
Mary  Siever^.  lola  Smith  and  Velma 
Cheurlein  each  made  a  gflass  towel 
with  a  desig-n  of  glasses  worked  in 
corner. 

A  new  feature  has  been  introduced 
in  the  morning  exercises.  Friday 
mornings  are  devoted  entirely  to  the 
children  and  it  gives  each  a  chance 
to  perform.  The  first  morning  the 
following  selections  were  given, 
Viola  Miller  recited,  "The  Village 
Blacksmith;"  Cora  Bennett  sang  a 
very  appropiate  New  Year's  song; 
Etta  Van  Wagenen  and  Gethel 
Henion  sang  two  very  pretty  duets; 
Peter  Piero  signed  a  verse  while 
Eugene  Simpson  interpreted  for  the 
children;  Walter  Mitchell  sang  two 
songs  very  nicely;  Ray  Mumert  sang 
a  solo  and  the  following-  recited 
poems:  Herbert  Ryggs,  Victor 
Sherrill,  Tom  Dolan,  Earl  Davis, 
Claud  Feierheler  and  E^dward 
Kopferschmidt. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
family  named  Lincoln.  They  lived  in 
Illinois  but  later  moved  to  Kentucky 
where  they  bought  some  land.  They 
had  to  chop  down  trees  to  build  a 
log  cabin.  An  Indian  shot  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Little  Abraham  was  born 
on  the  twelfth  of  February,  1809  in 
Kentucky.  When  Abraham  was 
quite  large  he  went  fishing  and 
hunting  and  played  in  the  woods. 
He  had  a  few  books  which  he  read 
over  and  over  so  that  he  knew  them 
by  heart.  When  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  large  boy  he  took  a  trip  to 
New  Orleans,  on  his  wa^-  he  saw 
some  slaves  whipped  which  he  never 
forgot.  After  that  there  were  two 
political  joarties  in  this  country. 
One  party  did  not  believe  in  slavery 
and  the  other  one  did.  Afterwards 
Lincoln  was  known  as  a  lawyer  and 
later  became  the  President.  Then  a 
war  followed  called  the  Civil  War 
which  lasted  four  years.  At  last  the 
South  gave  up  and  the  slaves  were 
set  free.  While  at  a  theatre  party 
Lincoln  was  shot  by  a  man  named 
Booth  and  he  died  soon  after.  All 
the  world  mourned  his  death.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 


lived  and  considered  one  of  the 
homeliest.  —Cyril  Rooeits. 

A  Natural  Refrigerator 

Thompson  Falls,  Montana  is  one 
of  the  few  places  in  the  whole  of 
North  America  where  the  tong-armed 
disciple  of  King  Frost  is  properly 
under  subjugation,  and  all  through  a 
natural  phenomenon  that  exists  in 
very  few  places  in  the  world-a  natural 
cold  storage  plant. 

Sixty  feet  blew  the  earth's  surface 
is  a  stratum  of  porous  standstone, 
which,  when  tapped,  yields  an  appar- 
ently unlimited  quantity  of  cold  air. 
This  air  is  under  pressure,  and  is 
piped  to  all  the  cold  storage  boxes  in 
town.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  all  the  geol- 
ogists who  have  examined  it,  and 
numerous  theories,  all  rank  guesses 
have  been  advanced  regarding  this 
remarkable  deposit.  The  most  pop- 
ular theory  is  that  somewhere  in  the 
bowels  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
is  buried  a  million  year  old  glacier, 
and  this  stratum,  in  contact  with  the 
glacier,  conveys  the  air  out. 

In  the  summer  months  the  air 
maintains  a  temperature  of  about  46 
degrees  above  zero,  and  during-  the 
summer  months  it  flows  outwardly, 
while  during  the  colder  months  the 
current  flows  the  other  way.  This 
suction  is  utilized,  during  the  winter 
months  for  the  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion. 

The  cold  air  is  used  by  the  Thomp- 
son Falls  Mercantile  company  for 
cold  storage  purposes,  is  used  by  all 
the  meat  markets  in  the  town,  and  in 
numerous  private  residences;  it 
keeps  the  ice  boxes  of  all  the  thirst 
porlors  cool,  and  during  the  hottest 
days  of  the  year  reduces  the  temper- 
ature of  the  dining  room  of  the  prm- 
cipal  hotel  of  the  town  to  a  most 
grateful  degree.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
sure  cure  for  hay  fever,  and  many 
sniffling  visitors  affect  Thompson 
Falls  during  the  hay  fever  season.  It 
keeps  the  delicate  meat  of  the  beau- 
tiful Rainbow  trout,  which  abound  in 
nearby  waters,  firm  and  sweet  for 
twice  the  period  that  ice  does,  and 
makes  of  the  town  a  delightful  'p^ace 
during  the  hottest  season  o'i  the  year. 

— Selected. 
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Febryary 

The  fields  are  heaped  with 
drifts  of  snow; 

The  sky  is  gloomed  witli 
lieav}^  clouds; 

But  paths  are  cheered  wher- 
e'er you  go; 

With  brave  little  chickadee 
crowds. 

And  under  the   snow  wait 

blades  of  grass, 
The  clear  blue  sky  is  beyond 

the  gloom; 
And   clouds   are  perfect  on 

which  to  mass 
The    colors     of  springtimjc 

bloom. 

— Sel. 


The  Sleepy  Woodchock 

One  day  Henr}^  was  dig- 
ging in  a  field.  He  dug  up  a 
little  wood-chuck  out  of  its 
burrow. 

The  little  woodchuck  had 
been  asleep  all  winter. 

It  was  still  asleep. 

Henry  carried  the  wood- 
chuck  home  with  him.  He 
put  it  near  the  kitchen  stove. 
He  tried  to  awaken  it.  The 
woodchuck  stood  up  and 
opened  its  eyes  a  little  but  it 
was  still  YQTj  sleepy. 

Soon  it  crept  away  to  a  dark 
corner  and  curled  up  in  a  lit- 
tle ball  and  went  fast  asleep 
again. 

Henry  felt  sorr}^  for  the  little 
sleepy  animal  and  did  not  try 
to  waken  it  again.  But  put 
it  in  a  box  in  the  dark  cellar 


and  let  it  finish  out  its  winter 
nap 

When  it  woke  up  in  the 
spring  Henry  kept  it  for  a  pet. 

The  little  woodchuck  was 
soon  very  tame  and  loved 
Henry  very  much. 


The  Ur-itecl  States  Flag 
I  am  a  flag. 

I  am  the  United  Slates  flag. 

I  am  red,  white  and  blue. 

Red  stands  for  courage. 

White  stands  for  purity. 

Blue  stands  for  truth. 

I  wear  forty-eight  stars. 

Each  star  stands  for  a  state. 

I  am  cahed  ''Old  Glorv," 
"Stars  and  Stripes,"  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  "The 
Red,  White,  and  Blue." 


The  Liitie  Bird  and  the 
Trees 

Once  a  Little  Bird  broke  its 
wing. 

It  was  ver}^  cold  and  it 
could  not  fly  south. 

"  I  shall  ask  the  trees  of 
the  forest  to  give  me  a  home 
for  the  winter,"  said  the  Lit- 
tle Bn^d. 

First  it  went  to  the  Oak 
Tree. 

"Will  3^ou  give  me  a  home 
in  your  branches  beautiful 
Oak  Tree?" 

"No,"  said  the  Oak  Tree, 
"You  might  eat  up  my  a- 
corns." 

Then  it  went  to  the  Birch 
Tree. 
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"Beautiful  Birch  Tree  may 
I  live  in  3^our  branches?" 

"No,  I  cannot  take  care  of 
3^ou,-'  said  the  Birch  Tree. 

The  Little  Bird  then  went 
to  the  Willow  Tree. 

"Oh  beautiful  Willow  will 
3^ou  take  me." 

"Go  av/ay,"  said  the  Wil- 
low, I  never  speak  to  stran- 
gers." 

"What  shall  I  do,"  thought 
the  Little  Bird,  "I  shall  die 
of  the  cold." 

The  Pine  Tree  the  Spruce 
Tree,  and  the  Juniper  Tree 
saw  the  Little  Bird  looking 
so  sad.  The  Pine  Tree  called 
to  it. 

"Where  are  3^ou  going,  Lit- 
tle Bird?" 

"1  don't  kuow.  None  of 
the  Trees  will  give  me  a 
home." 

"Don't  cry  Little  Bird," 
said  the  Spruce  Tree, 
"You  ma3^  stay  on  m3^  Vv^arm- 
est  branches." 

Pll  spread  out  my  arms  and 
keep  the  wund  off  of  you," 
said  the  Pine  Tree. 

"Pll  give  you  red  berries  to 
eat,"  said  the  Jumper  Tree. 

"V^ou  are  all  so  kind. 
Thank  you.  1  am  so  hap- 
py,'' said  the  Little  Bird. 

One  cold  dav  King  Frost 
and  the  North  Wind  came. 

"Ma3^  I  blow  the  leaves  off 
all  the  Trees,  King  Frost?" 
asked  the  North  Wind. 

"iNo,  you  must  not  touch 
the  Trees  that  were  kind  to 
the  Little  Bird,"  said  King- 
Frost. 

"No,  I  shall  not  blow  on 
them,"  said  the  North  Wind. 
And  that  is  why  the  Pine, 


Spruce,  and  Juniper  Trees 
stay  green  all  winter. 

— Adapted. 


A  Rough  Ride 

It  was  a  ver3^  cold  day. 

Snow  was  on  the  ground. 

Edna,  Jane  and  Jack  put 
on  their  warm  coats,  caps, 
and  mittens  and  went  out  to 
play  in  the  yard .  They  made 
soft  snow  balls  and  threw 
them  at  each  other.  Peter, 
Jack's  little  dog,  played  too. 
He  ran  and  barked  and  tried 
to  catch  one  of  the  soft  white 
balls. 

''Oh  look,"  cried  Jack, 
"There  conies  Mr.  Jones 
driving  Old  Bess  hitched  to  a 
bob  sled." 

"Please  ta.ke  us  for  a  ride 
Mr.  Jones,"  cried  Edna,  Jane 
and  Jack  and  Peter  barked 
as  though  he  wanted  to  go 
too. 

Mr.  Jones  stopped  Old  Bess 
and  said,  "Come  on." 

So  the  children  ran  and 
scrambled  on  the  sled  and 
Peter  jumped  up  behind. 

There  were  no  sides  to  the 
sled  and  the  children  had  to 
sit  up  very  straight. 

Bumpety  bump  went  the 
sled  over  a  rough  place  and 
off  rolled  Edna,  Jane,  Jack 
and  Peter  into  the  soft  snow. 
None  were  hurt  and  they 
jumped  up  laughing  and  ran 
home. 

Mr.  Jones  did  not  see  them 
fall  off  the  sled  and  how  sur- 
prised he  was  when  after 
awhile  he  looked  behind  and 
saw  no  little  children  on  the 

IL. 
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MEDICAL  STAFF 
1.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Phys'cian 

D.  E.  Rainville.  M.  D..  Physician 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D..  Oculist  &  Aurist 
Miss  Catherine  CampbeU,  R.  N.  Trained  Nurse 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 
H.  T.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 

Miss  Elizabetli  McConnell,  Girls'  Supervisor 
l^red  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low,  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 

V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Eng-ineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Farmer 
Antone  Lesserer,  Dairyman 
Jolm  Finerty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman 
and  Storekeeper 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

INSTRUCTORS 

F.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Chair  Caning  &  Hammock  Weav- 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science  (ing- 
Miss  E.  McConnell,  Sewing- 
John  Sullivan,  Piano  Tuning  and  Broom  Making- 
Alex.  Wright,  Shoemaking 


DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS 

H.  J.  Menzemer.  M.  A.,  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Dn-ector 
Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Bernice  Christenson.  Teacher 
Mjss  Marie  Driscoll,  Teacher 
Miss  Florence  Lovell.  Teacher 
Miss  Evelyn  Johnson,  Teacher 
Miss  Mollie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
J.  Hamor.  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state 
between  the  agfes  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  afflication,  are  unable  to  g-ain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afiflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contag-ious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  IS  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  IS  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  IS  a  pait  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  rig-ht  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  efifect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  1170)  must  be  tiled  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:~ln  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing:  and  transporation. 
the  Judg-e  ot  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  triend,  or  any  otHcers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  eliect,  which  shall  be 
certihed  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering:  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  niedical 
attendance,  instiuction  and  school  supplies  but 
cannot  pay  traveling:  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing". 

The  annual  session  of  school  beg:ins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  tiie  second 
Wednesday  m  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
g:iver)  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
g-o  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  tne  g-reatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  tron-.  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  tor  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  traae  unless,  in  the  judg-ement  of 
the  1  resident,  the  change  would  be  tor  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. ' ' 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer, 

President  y 
Boulder,  Montana 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  ail  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing  First  Claps  in  ihe 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
sengers and  Freight 
taken  to  surround- 
ing-towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

Automobile  Service 

1     McCulIougli  &  Hansen 
I  Boulder,       -       »  Montana. 


Post-Gards 

of  tJie 
Main  Building, 
Trainina  School, 
Iiulastriai  1^  nil  ding. 
Treasure  iState  Associa- 
tion, etc. 
3  for  5  cents 

Rocky  Mountain  Leader, 
Bouider,  Montana. 
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Fresli  Pore  Food 
Candies,  Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 
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oetaoa's  First  White  Settler 


Reminiscences  oe  Judge  Woody 


SHORT  TIME  AGO  there 
died  in  Missoula  at  the  ag^e  of 
83,  Judg-e  Frank  H.  Woodv, 
who  came  to  Montana  before 
any  man  now  living".  He  entered  the 
borders  of  what  is  now  Montana  in 
1856,  driving  a  team  of  oxen,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  the  site  of  Mis- 
soula, he  found  an  encampment  of 
300  Indian  lodges  where  the  city  was 
to  rise.  He  became  the  first  mayor 
of  Missoula,  and  fromi  1866  to  1880 
served  as  county  clerk  and  recorder, 
which  in  the  later  3^ears,  was  combined 
with  the  post  of  probate  judge.  In 
1869  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
territorial  legislature  for  the  counties 
of  Missoula  and  Deer  Lodge,  but  as 
there  was  doubt  of  the  legality  of  the 
session  that  followed  he  did  not  at- 
tend. He  lived  for  50  years  in  the 
same  house  in  Missoula,  which  was 
situated  consecutively  in  the  territory 
of  Washington,  the  territory  of  Idaho, 
the  territory  of  Montana  and 
eventually  in  the  state  of  Montana. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  informs  us  in 
a  memorandum  he  left  that  he  really 
lived  in  four  territories  and  one  state, 
while  yet  wiihin  the  boundaries  of 
Montana. 

"When  I  first  came  to  what  is  now 
Montana,"  he  wrote,  "and  lived  in 
Grass  valley,  within  eight  miles  of 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Missoula,  the 
country  was  then  Washington  terri- 
tory. I  then  went  to  Bannack,  in 
1862,  at  that  time  in  the  territory  of 
Dacotah;  then  in  1864,  I  came  back 
to  Hell  Gate,  five  miles  below  the 
present  city  of  Missoula,  which  was 
in  the  Idaho  territory;  then  it  became 


Montana  territory  and  then  the  state 
of  Montana." 

In  1859,  Mr.  Woody,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Henry  Brooks  and  James 
Holt,  made  a  plow  that  turned  the 
first  furrow  ever  made  in  the  Hell 
Gate  vallev---or  in  Montana  with 
the  exception  of  the  missionary  settle- 
ment in  the  Bitter  Root  valley. 

Many  Months  of  Hardship 

It  was  only  after  many  months  of 
hardship  that  Judge  AVoody  succeed- 
ed in  making  his  way  overland  to 
Montana.  While  he  was  in  Utah  he 
was  obliged  to  walk  100  miles  for  a 
job,  living  as  best  he  could  on  the 
Mormons  en  route.  He  afterwards 
said  of  himself  and  of  the  two  com- 
panions of  this  trip:  "I  think  we 
were  the  first  three  original  tramps 
in  the  United  States. ' '  His  associates 
were  Jim  Tingsley,  from  Indiana, 
who  had  joined  the  Mormon  church 
in  hope  that  living  thereby  w^ould  be 
made  easier;  and  Sam  Ballingee,  a 
native  of  Kentucky. 

"We  had  a  consultation,"  wrote 
Judge  Wr.ody  in  telling  of  that  ex- 
perience, "and  I  might  say  formed  a 
trust.  Sam  put  in  his  rifle  and  pouch 
and  powder-horn,  Jim.  his  blanket, 
and  I,  my  experience.  After  some 
discussion,  we  agreed  we  would 
subsist  on  the  Mormons  by  passing 
ourselves  off  as  Mormons  and  beg- 
ging our  way.  We  drew  straws  to 
see  who  should  attempt  to  get  some- 
thing to  see,  and  the  one  to  whom 
the  lot  fell  to  do  this  was  to  continue 
in  that  business  during  that  day.  I 
think  we  were  the  first  three  original 
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tramps  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
followed  the  methods  very  closely 
that  are  pursued  by  the  tramps  of  the 
present  day. 

Meat  an  Unknown  Quantity. 

"The  houses  along  the  road  were 
scattered,  but  we  never  passed  one 
without  asking-  for  something-  to  eat. 
Occasionally  we  would  get  a  small 
piece  of  bread,  but  never  any  meat, 
that  being  an  unknown  quantity 
with  us  at  that  time.  In  tins  way 
we  succeeded  in  getting-  enough 
bread  to  keep  our  hunger  down  to  a 
certain  extent  and  finding  someplace 
where  v^e  could  lodge,  which  was 
usually  in  an  outhouse, 

"After  walking  15  or  20  miles,  we 
stopped  one  day,  just  after  noon,  at 
a  quiet  farm  house  on  the  side  of  the 
road  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get 
something  to  eat.  This  was  Jim's 
day  to  provide.  We  went  to  the 
house  and  found  three  or  four  ladies 
and  a  number  of  children,  but  no 
man  was  seen.  Now  Jim  had  gall 
the  equal  of  any  man  I  ever  saw.  He 
went  around  to  the  kitchen  and  Jim 
told  that  w^e  Vv^anted  something  to  eat. 
One  of  the  ladies  said  they  did  not 
have  anything  to  give  us,  that  they 
were  short  of  provisions  themselves 
and  people  were  traveling  by  all  the 
time  and  asking  for  something  to  eat. 
Jim  stepped  inside  and  sat  down  on 
a  chair  while  Sam  and  I  sat  on  the 
steps  outside.  Jim  entered  into 
familiar  conversation  with  this  lady, 
and  tried  to  induce  her  to  give  us 
something  to  eat,  but  without  any 
success.  Again  I  attempted  to  urge 
him  to  come  on,  as  I  saw  uo  pros- 
pect of  getting  anything.  Jim  would 
say,  'Don't  be  in  a  hurry;  let's  rest.' 
There  was  a  cooking  stove  in  the 
room  with  a  fire  in  it.  We  stopped 
there  some  little  time,  and  finally, 
the  lady  opened  the  oven  door  and 
took  out  three  or  four  loaves  of  bread, 
and,  with  very  ill  grace,  gave  us  a 
small  loaf.  After  we  left  I  asked 
Jim,  'What  did  you  wait  so  lon.gfor?' 
He  said,  'I  knew  that  woman  was 
baking  bread,  and  I  was  going  to 
stay  tnere  until  she  either  took  that 
bread  out  or  burnt  it  up.' 


Proposes  Stayintg  with  bishop. 

"We  traveled  on  that  afternoon 
and  got  to  a  place  I  think  must  have 
been  American  Fork,  which  v/as 
quite  a  settlement.  Just  before  that, 
I  said,  'Where  are  we  to  stop  tonight, 
Jim?'  He  replied,  'We  can  go  down 
to  this  settlement  and  stop  wdth  the 
bishop.'  I  protested,  telling  him  it 
was  dangerous  to  stop  VN'ith  the  bish- 
op; as  we  were  passing  ourselves  off 
as  ^.lormons,  he  would  be  sure  to  put 
us  through  an  examination,  and  we 
would  be  shown  to  be  impostors  and 
like  as  not  we  W'Ould  be  killed,  as  the 
Mormons  were  anything  but  friendly 
to  the  Gentiles.  But  Jim  said,  That's 
all  right,  we  can  stand  an  examina- 
lion;  and  then  the  bishops  live  better 
than  anyone  else.'  Finally  we  found 
the  bishop's  house,  halloed,  and  the 
bishop  himself  came  out.  The  first 
question  he  asked,  was,  'Were  we 
members  of  the  church?'  and  of 
course  we  told  him  we  were.  We 
went  into  the  house.  The  family 
just  finished  eating  their  supper. 
There  were  four  women  in  there,  his 
four  wives,  I  suppose,  and  about  a 
half-dozen  children.  Now,  the  Mor- 
mons at  every  meal  ask  a  blessing  and 
they  have  a  stereot\'ped  formula  they 
use  at  all  times,  and  generally  wind 
up  with,  'God  bles<  the  presidency  of 
the  church,  even  Brother  Brigham. 
Amen!'  The  bishop  told  the  women 
to  give  us  something  to  eat,  and  they 
put  on  the  table  some  potatoes  and  a 
lot  of  meat,  the  first  we  had  seen  for 
a  long  time.  Jim,  drawing  down  his 
face,  asked  the  regulation  stereoty]:)ed 
Mormon  blessing,  to  whieh  we  both 
said  'Amen'  and  then  'fell  to.'  After 
we  had  eaten,  the  old  bishop  opened 
the  racket.  Jim  passed  muster  all 
right.  I'hen  came  my  turn  'When 
did  you  first  hear  about  mormonism?' 
he  asked.  I  told  him  a  good  many 
3'ears  ago.  He  said,  'Where  did  3'ou 
first  meet  anv  of  them?'  I  said  'Back 
in  Mormon  Grove,  Kansas.'  While 
we  were  herding  cattle  just  back  of 
Leavenworth,  there  was  above  that 
point  a  Mormon  outfitting  post,  call- 
ed Mormon  Grove.  I  knew  one  of 
the  bishops  by  the  name  of  Snow, 
who  was  in  charge  of  it.    So  when 
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Heresy 


a  By  Ella  AVheeler  Wilcox  B 

^  Nothing-  within  me  responds  to  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve:  g 

B3  .  BB 

S  And  Genesis  seems  hke  a  tale  not  meant  for  the  world  to  believe:  g 

EH  tjj 


Yet  when  I  wake  in  the  dawn,  if  the  skies  are  gray  or  gold, 

The  love,  the  love  in  the  heart  of  me,  for  God,  can  never  be  told, 


H  Jesus  to  me  is  a  man  who  lived  the  life  divine:  g 

m  H 

S  And  I  think  of  his  birth  as  a  human  birth,  just  like  yours  and  mine!  m 

m  B 

§  But  the  love  down  deep  in  my  heart,  that  is  sweeter  than  any  other,  g 

ffl  "  B 

g  Is  the  great  uplifting-,  tender  love  I  give  to  Christ,  my  brother.  g 


m 


I  know  at  times  I  have  erred,  as  all  who  are  mortal  will: 
By  doing  the  wrong  thing-  well,  or  doing-  the  right  thing-  ill, 


B 

B  "B 

S  But  nobody  else  can  atone  for  the  paths  my  feet  have  trod:  S 

a  And  I  know,  I  know  by  the  love  in  my  heart,  I  can  make  it  rig-ht  with  § 

B  B 

B  God.                                                              ^  H 

B  B 

B  B 

B  The  world  has  a  thousand  creeds,  and  never  a  one  have  I:  B 

a  B 

a  Nor  church  of  my  own,  though  a  million  spires  are  pointing-  the  w^ay  on  B 

a  _  a 

a  B 

ffl  But  I  float  on  the  bosom  of  faith,  that  bears  me  along-  like  a  river:  B 

B  "'a 


m  And  the  lamp  of  my  soul  is  alig-lit  with  love,  for  life,   and  the  w^orld 


B 


H  and  the  Giver.  a 


a  I  know  how  brief  is  my  suan,  and  I  know  how  certain  is  death;  B 

ffl  "  a 

a  And  I  send  out  a  prayer  of  love  and  trust  with  the  breathing-  of  every  ^ 

a  B 

S  breath;  B 

a  B 

a  And  heretic  though  I  am,  outside  of  the  pale  of  creeds,  B 

a  a 

§  I  have  love  in  my  heart  for  God  and  man:  and  I  think  it  is  all  one  needs.  8 

B  a 

§  — Good  HoitsekeepL)ig  ^ 

a  B 

B  a 

^  a 

a  a 

a  B 
aaaaaaaBaaaaBBaBaaBBaBaBsmfflaBBSBamaaBaaaaaaaBBBaBBfflaaBfflBBB 
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he  as'kecl  me  where  I  joined  the  Mor- 
mon church,  I  said,  'At  Mormon 
Grove.'  And  when  he  asked  who 
baptized  me,  I  said,  ' Brother  Snow" . 

-Selected 
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Wasliin^ton's  Birthday 

Wasliini^ton's  birthday  was  ce1e- 
braled  on  Frida}'  evening  instead  of 
Thursday  so  it  would  not  iaterfere 
witli  our  school  work. 

Gertrude  Zyvvert  was  dressed  as 
Mrs.  Washini^lon  and  George  Drin- 
ville  as  George  Washington.  Mar- 
guerite Ross  represented  Betsy  Ross; 
Arthur  O'Donnell  played  the  part  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Several  of  the  girls  were  dressed 
in  Martha  Washington  costume  and 
helped  to  receive, 

AVhen  we  had  all  assembled  in  the 
hall  downstairs  and  had  found  our 
partnei-s,  we  went  upstairs  and  u'cre 
presented  to  George  Washington  and 
his  wife  and  the'r  guests. 

When  the  ccreniony  of  meeting 
them  was  ovei-,  we  sat  down  witli  our 
partners  and  talked  until  all  lie' d 
assembled  in  the  gymnasium.  Tlicn 
we  had  a  grand  march,  led  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Menzemer,  which  lasted  for 
some  time.  After  tlie  march  we 
talked  until  refreshments  of  ice- 
cream and  cookies  were  served  and 
then  we  contested  for  a  prize.  There 
was  a  large  ]:>ain!ed  face  of  a  negro 
and  the  object  was  to  a  cherry  on 
his  mouth.  Some  of  the  pupils  did 
fairly  well  while  others  caused  much, 
merriment.  Gertrude  Zywert  re- 
ceived tlie  prize  for  the  girls  and 
Edwin  Kebschull  received  tlie  prize 
for  the  bo\s. 

Of  the  little  tots  Robert  Baum- 
gartner  did  the  best  for  the  bovs' 
side  and  Mary  Bubnash  for  the  i;irls. 
The  blind  girl  who  received  the 
prize  was  Ethel  Keeland  and  the 
boy  George  Ellis.  The  i)rizes  v/ere 
boxes  of  candy. 

When  we  had  finished  this  amusing 
game  we  wound  up  the  evening  by 
dancing  for  a  wliile. 


AVe  all  had  a  very  good  time  and 
thank  the  teachers  and  officers  for 
affording  us  a  i)leasant  evenhig. 

—Ruby  AIcDowell,  Ninth  Grade. 


Our  Trip  to  Townscnd 
The  members  of  the  basket  ball 
teani  hied  themselves  over  to  Town- 
send  on  March  3  where  the  return 
gamiC  was  scheduled  betw^een  the 
Broadwater  hi.oh  scliool  squad  and 
our  quintet.  The  game  was  played 
in  the  auditorium.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  half  the  score  stood  32  to  12 
in  favor  of  the  home  team.  In  the 
second  half,  we  endeavored  to  do  our 
best  and  to  play  ra])id]y  but  tlie 
Townsfnd  team  had  excellent  team- 
work and  ball  parsing  and  played 
diligently.  A  single  foul  was  called 
on  the  Townsend  tossers  and  l^eni-y 
Patrick  at  right  forward  threw  a 
basket  successfully  from  the  line. 
The  game  ended  h\  the  score  54 
to  25  in  favor  otthe  Broadwater  learn 
and  the  score  was  more  than  doubled 
fo]-  the  home  team  because  tlie  floor 
was  so  slii^pery  that  it  handicap])ed 
our  rossei's.  Thio  caused  us  not  to 
pla\-  very  well. 

After  the  game,  we  were  taken 
agreeably  by  snrj^rise  to  be  inx'ited 
to  a  ba.nquet  which  the  Townsend 
team  had  pi-e oared  for  us.  AVe  were 
very  much  pleased  with  tlie  feast. 
--Fkank  Bkight,  Eighth  Grade. 


Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  20,  the 
monihly  teachers'  meeting  of  tlie 
faculty  of  the  departments  for  the 
deaf  and  blind  was  held  with  Pi-es- 
idcnl  Menzemer  in  his  a[)artments. 

The  regidar  lesson  ol  the  evening 
was  read  by  )^iiss  George.  Open 
discussi( m  followed. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  serving  of  a  delightful  chicken 
luncheon  by  Mrs.  Menzemer. 

Lester  Hankinson  of  Willow  Creek, 
a  puinl  in  the  department  for  back- 
ward children,  was  confined  to  the 
ho'^pital  for  several  weeks  with  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  but  is  about 
again  now. 

Misses  Hammer,  Lovell  and  Alcorn 
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went  to  Butte  Friday,  Feb.  16,  to  see 
"The  Blue  Paradib^e."  They  le- 
poried  a  splendid  performance  and 
cnjoxable  irip. 

Miss  Mary  Dean  has  returned  to 
the  ranch  after  several  ueeks  so- 
journ at  the  hos]3ital  in  Butie.  wShe 
is  fcelin.Q-  much  better  and  is  g'etting" 
along-  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

Almost  all  of  the  chiidren  f]-om  tlie 
dei:>artment  for  the  deaf,  and  a,  num- 
ber from  the  dei^artment  for  back- 
wai-d  children  enjoyed  the  "Birth  of 
a  Nation." 

The  movino-  pictures  held  at  the 
bi-A-eekl\-  show  the  last  of  February 
for  the  child]  en  were  much  enjoyed. 
There  was  a  Pathe  Weekly,  a  comic 
and  a  scenic  picture. 

Lyle  McOuarv-  of  Cascade  entered 
the  department  for  tlie  deaf,  Thurs- 
day, Afarch  8.  His  father  accom- 
panied him. 

The  Burns  cliildren  of  Great  Falls 
went  home  a  few  da\-s  a.i^o  to  see 
their  aunt  who  is  visiting-  them  from 
the  East. 

The  stock  comiDary  who  played 
''Thelma"  and  "Kentucky  Sue"  in 
town  Nhirch  1-2  were  interested  visit- 
ors at  the  school. 

So]Miie  Nasby  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  department  for  backward  chil- 
dren.   She  is  twelve  \-ears  old. 

President  Mcnzemer  was  a  bus- 
iness visitor  in  Helena,  AVcdnesda}'. 
Feb.  21. 

l\Ir.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  MciVliister  of 
Missoula  were  recent  visitors. 

The  Legislature  granted  ihe  school 
a  nice  appropriation. 


Colloge  Letter 

Gallaudet  College, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
I\Lirch  8,  1917 

Dear  Friends:  ~ 

I  am  sure  you  would  all  like  to 
hear  ^vhat  w^as  g'oing-  on  here  on 
Inauguration  Day  so  here  I  am. 

To  begin  with  tlie  weather  was  not 
in  favor  of  the   re-election  of  Wilson 

in  fact  it  has  not  been  pleased  with 
any  of  the  presidents  since  1873.  It 


-^vas  cold,  cloudy  and  very  wind}',  but 
in  spite  of  that,  we  all  went  to  the 
parade. 

With  another  g-irl,  I  left  Kendall 
Green  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning-.  We  seemed  a  good  place 
on  Pennsylv^ania  Avenue,  where  we 
could  easily  view  the  parade. 

The  New  Yoik  Militia  was  station- 
ed along  each  side  of  the  Avenue 
from  the  Cai:)itol  to  the  White  Flouse. 
This  step  was  taken  on  account  of  the 
European  trouble.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  history  that  such  an  act  was 
necessary. 

Boy  Scouts  assisted  the  police  in 
managing-  the  crowds  and  preserving* 
order.  They  helped  to  make  things 
easier  for  the  crowds  as  well. 

A  little  after  eleven  o'clock  the 
carriage  containing-  President  and 
Mi's.  Wilson  escorted  by  militiamen 
passed  on  its  way  to  the  Cai^itol. 
Another  carriage  containing"  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  and 
escorted  by  the  Culver  Black  Horse 
Troo]:),  followed. 

As  I  was  not  stationed  near  the 
Capitol  I  did  not  see  the  President 
take  the  oath  of  office  and  make  his 
Inaugural  Address. 

About  one  o'clock  the  President 
returned  to  the  White  House.  Thirty 
minutes  were  g'iven  for  th.e  President 
to  hiuch  and  then  the  parade  beg'an. 

First  came  a  ])latoon  of  the  D.  C. 
mounted  police  led  by  Chief  of  Police 
Pullman. 

The  parade  was  made  up  of  two 
groups---the  Military  and  Civic 
Org-anizations. 

The  Military  Org-anization  com- 
prised reg-iments  from  some  of  the 
Eastern  states,  Cadets  from  the 
Military  and  Naval  schools,  Civil 
War  veterans  and  m^en  dressed  to 
represent  the  Revolutionary  Soldiers. 

The  Civic  Org-anization  comprised 
prominent  men  of  Tamany  Hall, 
some  business  and  other  clubs,  wo- 
men, suffragists,  Carlisle  Indians, 
hig-h  schools  of  Washington,  school 
children  and  Girl  Scouts. 

It  took  almost  fiv^e  hours  for  the 
]3ara,de  to  ]_xlss  by.  As  I  said,  it  was 
cold  and  windy  and  \  was  almost 
{Conti)nied  on  Page  9.) 
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The  Blind  and  the  World 

Many  years  have  passed  since  Dr. 
Howe  crossed  the  ocean  to  study  the 
systems,  then  employed,  of  teaching" 
the  Blind.  THe  education  of  tlie 
Blind  has  made  such  headway  in  the 
past  few  years  that  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union  lias  its  school  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Blind.  The 
Blind  Schools  (^f  today  will  equal 
those  schools  in  which  seeing-  child- 
ren are  educated.  Every  hne  of 
industry,  every  branch  of  education, 
taugdit  in  the  graded  and  hig'h  schools 
are  now  being  taught  in  schools  for 
the  Blind. 

The  Blind,  when  once  started  out 
of  the  darkness  in  which  they  at  one 
time  lived,  were  quick  to  seize  the 
opportunity  to  adv^ance  into  a  bright- 
er and  higher  world,  the  intellectual 
world.  Each  year  there  are  pupils 
going  out  from  the  various  schools, 
somie  prepared  f(^r  life,  some  not. 
Some  are  not  content  with  the  high 
school  diploma  but  desirous  of  attend- 
ing' universities  and  colleges  and 
proving  to  the  world  that  Blind  peo- 
ple are  not  useless. 

Is  book  knowledge  the  entire  mak- 
ing of  any  man?  There  are  things 
thac  will  carry  one  just  as  far,  when 
used  in  the  right  place  and  at  the 
right  time,  as  a  high  education. 
Everyone  who  washes  to  get  through 
thiS  world  must  be  courteous  to  fel- 
low-men. There  are  many  people 
who  think  they  are  educated  if  they 
have  taken  a  prescribed  course. 
Their  education  must  show  itself  in 
daily  life  or  it  is  a  failure  The  im- 
polite man  or  woman  is  taken  for  the 
subject  of  discussion  and  the  Blind 
especially  as  they  form  a  distinct 
class.  Many  hundreds  of  blind  peo- 
ple go  through  the,  world  miserable 
because  they  do  nt^t  know  common 
customs.  They  hate  to  refuse  invi- 
tations, on  the  other  hand  Vzey  are 
ashamed  to  accept  for  they  have  not 
been  taught  how  to  act  at  the  table 
and  they  are  too  sensitive  to  ask  any- 
one. It  is  no  disgrace  to  find  out 
that  one  is  deficient,  but  it  is  a  dis- 


g'race  to  be  deficient,  and  know  it 
and  not  try  to  remedy  it.  Why  suf- 
fer the  pangs  of  embarrassment  when 
but  a  few  words  would  correct  tlie 
mistake  and  embarrassment  forever? 
Much  of  tliis  knowledge  can  be  gain- 
ed ihruugdi  reading  and  the  help  of 
friends. 

Our  schuol,  though  one  of  the 
smallest  in  the  United  States,  has  a 
very  gfood  system  for  manners.  There 
is  no  special  teacher  to  correct  the 
smaller  children  and  tell  them  when 
they  are  not  using  the  best  of  manners, 
or  when  they  are  using  habits  which 
wdll  lessen  their  chance  of  success, 
but  each  officer  and  teacher  corrects 
the  habits  and  bad  manners  as  far  as 
it  is  possible.  Many  of  the  children 
come  here  from  their  homes  with 
habits  that  would  take  years  of  effort 
to  break. 

The  child  is  in  school  wdiether  he 
is  in  an  institution  or  not,  the 
training  of  a  school  child  should  not 
stop  because  school  stops.  Is  it  right 
that  the  parents  should  tear  down  all 
that  the  school  has  done?  No;  but  the 
child  is  not  corrected  at  home,  and 
told  when  he  is  doing  wliat  is  wrong-, 
then  the  teaching-  which  he  received 
during  the  semester  has  failed  in 
results.  It  should  be  the  highest 
ambition  of  every  mother,  father, 
brother  and  sister  to  have  the  blind 
boy  or  girl  to  appear  before  the 
ljublic,  not  as  a  defective,  but  as  one 
who  has  not  been  as  fortunate  as 
others. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  tlie  Blind 
being  thought  of  as  objects  of  ])iiy. 
The  sympathy  that  is  given  to  blind 
people  is  largely  due  to  their  parents 
and  themselves.  If  onegoesout  into 
the  world  looking  or  act :ng  as  though 
he  were  a  beggar,  he  can  expect  no- 
thing else  bui  to  be  treated  as  one. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  a  S!:»ecia] 
teacher  to  correct  the  manner^  and 
habits  of  the  Blind.  If  the  parents 
at  home  will  do  their  duty  by  their 
child,  and  not  destroy  what  has  been 
taught,  the  social  standard  of  the 
Blind  will   be  lifted  from   the  low 
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level  to  a  hig-ber  plane.  The  child- 
ren while  here  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  attending-  at  least  one  social  every 
month.  Home-folks  should  not 
sHg-ht  the  unfortunate  one  on  account 
of  his  handicap.  For  when  the  par- 
ents and  the  g:eneral  public  come  to 
the  realization  that  the  Blind  are 
equals  and  not  inferiors,  then,  and 
not  until  then,  will  the  life  of  each 
normal  blind  man  and  woman  be  a 
success.  -Llyde  S.  Troiiiman. 


Local  News 

James  Reed  is  making"  gfood 
progTess  in  his  tuning*  and  likes  it 
very  much. 

Ernest  Watt  is  fond  of  poetry 
and  can  recite  eig"ht  or  ten  poems 
from  memor}'. 

E^ert  Goodwin  is  looking'  for  some 
new  shirts  which  Mr.  Menzemer 
ordered  for  him. 

Tom  Northey  enjoys  long:  letters 
from  his  friends.  He  always  answers 
with  a  good  long-  letter. 

Henry  Rnssell  danced  for  the  first 
time  at  the  vvashing'ton  party.  He 
is  goingf  to  enjoy  dancing-. 

Harold  Agg'e  is  in  the  small 
gymnasium  class,  now  that  there  are 
so  many  in  the  larg'er  class. 

Dan  Shea  enjoyed  the  AVashing-ton 
party  very  much.  He  praises  the 
the  rightfulness  of  his  partrer. 

Birdella  Ellis  has  sent  post  cards 
to  several  of  her  friends  in  Anaconda 
and  hopes  to  hear  from  them  soon. 

Hugh  Shields  is  proud  because  he 
read  to  pag-e  twenty-five  of  the 
Primer.  He  is  anxious  to  finish  the 
book . 

On  Longfellow's  birthday,  Frank 
Heffern  went  to  the  of^ice  and  recit- 
ed the  Psalm  of  Life.  He  knew  the 
whole  poem. 

Georg-e  Ellis  and  Ethel  Keeland 
were  the  fortunate  ones  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday.  They  g-ot  the  prizes 
in  the  game. 

Herman  Spoelder's  brother,  An- 
thony, has  been  writing-  him  about 
the  colt  at  home  and  it  must  be  a 
real  live  colt. 

Patsy  Callahan's  mother  and 
and  g-randmother  remembered  him 
on    his  birthday  and   sent    him  a 


pretty  watch  fob  and  two  dollars. 

Sophia  Oppel  is  putting  much  time 
in  practising-  a  piece  of  music  called 
"Melancholy."  Sophia  is  not  like 
the  name  of  the  piece,  so  it  is  all  rigfht. 

Harold  Ferg-uson  had  a  letter  from 
home  and  his  brothers  had  been  back 
in  Iowa  to  see  another  brother,  Morton 
who  had  been  very  sick  but  is  now 
better. 

Clyde  Troutman  has  beg'un  the 
study  of  harmony  and  is  much 
interested  in  it.  He  has  just  finished 
the  Second  Mazurka  and  will  take 
Chopin's  waltzes  with  his  harmony. 

Audrey  Mitchell's  mother  was 
married  after  Christmas  and  a  few 
days  ag:o  Audrey  received  a  large 
picture  of  her  on  her  wedding-  day. 
Audrey  values  the  picture  and  is  go- 
ing- to  take  gfood  care  of  it. 


February  Honor  Roll 

Department  for  the  Blind 


Callahan,  Patsy 
Ellis,  Birdella 
Fergfuson,  Harold 
Goodvvin,  Bert 
rieffern,  Frankie 
Keeland,  Ethel 
Mitchell,  Audrey 


Northey,  Thomas 
Oppel,  Sophia 
Russell,  Henry 
Shields,  Hugfh  L. 
Troutman,  Clyde 
Watt,  Ernest  J. 


Department  for  Deaf 


Albu,  Ole 

Baumgfarter,  Robert 
Black'ran,  Thelma 
Bladow,  Lena 
Brandt,  Harold 
Bright,  Frank 
Babnash,  Mary 
Budeck,  Sophia 
Cashman,  Noia 
Castellano.  Bert 
Chrisman.  Lubi 
Davies,  Elsie 
Densrel  Beulah 
Drinville,  George 
Edens,  Rufus 
Ferwerda,  Thys 
Goldizen,  Vere 
Haynie,  Agnes 
Jackson,  Richard 
Jaazen,  Lydia 
Johns'^n,  iSTancy 
Jones,  Jessie 
Kebschull,  Edwin 
Kirschbaum,  Joseph 
Ma'tson,  Lilly 
McCoy,  Mary 


McDowell,  Ruby 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Henry  F. 
Noveg-oski,  Otta 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olson,  Effle 
Patrick,  Henry 
Patrick,  Frederick 
Patrick,  Chester 
Pearce,  Janie 
Pierce.  Annie 
Post,  Floyd 
Randies,  Archie 
Redmond,  Fay 
Renberg,  Olive  F. 
Big  Spring,  Tom 
Savers,  Mary 
Trask,  Roberta 
Westbrook,  P>mily 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Yaeger,  William 
Yaeger,  May 
Zeman,  Carl 
Zywert.  Gertrude 


Children  v/hose  deportment  has 
not  fallen  below  an  averag-e  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 


If  you  have  g-racious  words  to  say 
Oh,  g-ive  them  to  our  hearts  today, 
But  if  your  words  will  cause  us  sor- 
row, 

Pray  keep  them  till  the  last  tomorrow. 

Selected. 
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This  morning'  we  received  tlie 
"Log-  of  Lighthouse  No.  1,"  the 
tenth  annual  rei:)ort  of  theNew  Y(n"k 
Association  of  the  IHind.  It  is  well 
gotten  up  with  plenty  of  illustrations 
and  their  methods  fully  ex|3lained. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  our 
own  slate  will  be  in  a  position  to 
establish  a  shop  where  the  Blind  can 
g'o  and  work  and  in  this  way  be 
producers,  wh.en  other  work  m;iy  fLiil 
them.  As  the  price  of  factory  made 
articles  advances  so  raj^idly  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  , Blind  should  not 
g'et  into  the  work  and  profit  by  this 
condition  just  as  so  many  others  ar? 
doing-. 

We  expect  a  great  many  people 
will  move  to  Montana  and  naturally 
some  of  them  will  have  deaf  or  bli.id 
children  and  will  not  kno.v  w^lrereihe 
school  is  located.  And  we  will 
appreciate  it  if  our  readers  will  no- 
tity  us  of  any  deaf  or  blind  of  school 
age.  It  will  be  appreciated  if  you 
will  also  inform  the  parents  of  such 
children,  where  we  are  located  and 
what  we  are  doing-. 

The  children  had  a  special  treat  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evening^s,  Mar. 
10  and  11.  A  special  prog-ram  of 
children's  fdms  was  shown.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  a  program  so  well  suit- 
ed to  children  has  been  shown. 

There  were  three  reels  of  th.e  de- 
lightful fairy  tale,  Aladdin  and  His 
Wonderful  Lamp.  This  many  of  the 
children  had  read  and  they  followed 
the  story  with  intense  interest. 

"Scenery  of  Colorado"  wasrilnied 
in  all  its  majesty  and  grandeur.  One 
felt  as  if  they  were  being  whirled 
through  the  g-orgeous  canyon  of  the 
Royal  Gorg-e. 

The  comedies  "Buster  Brown  and 


Tige"  and  "History  Repeats  Itself" 
were  refined  and  smooth.  There  was 
an  absence  of  the  "slapstick"'  rougdi- 
nessihat  was  refreshing. 

Should  the  school  always  be  able 
to  procure  such  delightfully  adapted 
pictures  for  the  children,  tliere  could 
be  no  criticism,  and  the  children 
would  derive  far  more  enjoyment 
froin  the  bi-weekly  film  entertain- 
ments than  they  have  heretofore. 
They  were  furnished  by  the  Missouri 
Valley  Film  Co. 

Gcor^?c  S.  Russell  Called  hy  Beiith 

George  S.  Russell,  who  has  been 
a  resident  of  Helena  for  the  past  five 
years,  died  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  8th.  at  9:15  o'clock  at  the  St. 
John's  I-L)spital. 

During-  his  stay  in  the  city  he  had 
hiyx  enpioyel  by  the  American 
National  Bank  as  one  of  their  most 
trusted  employees  and  was  popularly 
known  in  the  city. 

He  is  survived  in  Helena  by  his 
wife  and  infant  child,  b'^ing  married 
o/^r  ayeir  ag:)  to  M.s^  S  arah  Briscoe 
of  this  city. 

Appi-opriate  services  were  held  on 
the  evening  of  .March  9ih  a.t  the  lioiue 
of  Mrs.  J.  O.  Briscoe,  338  Clark 
Street,  and  tlie  body  was  shipped  to 
Jacksonville,  via  Northern  Paeifi:  at 
9.15  that  evening-  of  >Ahichi  city  he 
was  a  native. 

His  brother  and  sister,  Robert  and 
Mirthi  R.i^.ell,  of  B  ).ild.n^  will 
accompany  the  body  to  Jacksonville. 
Ill,  Avhere  the  funeral  was  lield 
Monday  afternoon. 

In  addition  to  relatives  in  Montana 
he  is  survived  by  sisters  at  Crystal 
Springs,  Miss.,  St  Louis  and  lackson- 
ville. 


Mr.  Thomas  S.  Baker,  headmaster 
of  a  ^Iar\-land  seliool,  raises  a  ques- 
tion, cis  to  the  wisdoiu  of  the  me  thod 
we  are  using-  in  order  to  educate 
"The  American  Boy."  As  the  article 
contains  food  for  thought,  we  re- 
produce it  in  full. 

Thomas  S.  Baker,  headmaster  of  a 
school  in  Ataryland,  is  concirnecl  about 
tlie  modern  boy.  M)-.  Baker  believes  thaa 
our  pre:eil-day  civilization  is -crowding 
some  of  the  bsst  things   out   of   the   bo)  's 
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life.  He  doesn't  fail  to  recognize  the 
worth  of  athletics  — organized  play,  ex- 
ercise, the  CO  operation  of  teain  work — 
but  he  feels  that  too  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  athletics,  to  the  detriment 
of  plain  scholarship.  The  studious  boy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  "sissy"  while  he's 
ia  the  grammar  school  and  a  "grind"  as 
soon  as  he  advances  a  few  years. 

Things  are  Deing  made  too  easy  for  the 
boy.  He  gets  all  his  thrills  and  adventure 
in  large  and  often  unwholesome  doses  at 
the  "movies."  He  is  losing  any  desire  to 
read  that  he  ever  had.  All  he  cares  about 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  are  the  sport- 
ing page  and  the  "funnier."  Fie  is  scat- 
tering his  attention,  doing  many  things  a 
iiltle  and  losing  the  power  for  real  con- 
cenrration  and  thinking  on  any  one 
subject.  It  all  seems  to  point  to  a  coming 
mental  degeneracy  and  national  incorape- 
tJ.r:,-,  s        vl,-.  B  I'cjf. 

i4o\vever  the  prospects  are  not  all  gloomy. 
'J'he  modern  boy  is  iremeiKlously  iriCtrtsted 
in  science,  in  tne  airshij),  in  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, in  all  ihe  inventions  and  discoveries 
of  this  aee  of  many  new  inventions.  He's 
got  a  lot  of  general  knowledge  and  pract- 
ical inforiiuiiion  about  all  sorts  of  machin- 
ery an.d  mechanical  devices.  He  is  alert 
and  possessed  ^>f  boundless  curiosity  .  The 
main  trouble  is  th:it  no'oody  i>  taking  the 
pains  to  direct  his  enthusiasm  rightly.  He 
has  too  nu;cli  nu.vu;g  piciuie,  too  n  uch 
atiiletics,  too  much  V(jcaiional  and  tech- 
nical training,  and  too  little  mental  discip- 
line. There's  good  stufT  in  the  boy  of  to- 
day if  ]iarents  and  teachers  would  only  help 
him  to  cut  out  tiie  surplus  frills  of  our 
complex  society  and  give  him  a  little  more 
of  tuc  right  k  nd  of  discipline, 

Tu'{)  Views 

A  number  of  ilie  jxapers  are  pointing' 
out  tliat  tlie  majority  of  articles 
pubiished  ia  them  are  v\'ri[ten  by  the 
pupils.  Thib  is  indeed  laudable,  and 
has  been  tne  ambition  of  the  Leader 
f(3r  "lo  these  many  moons."  The 
Leadi'R  does  contain  a  number  of 
articlesin  eacli  issue  \vrittei:i  by  the 
l^upils.  Otlier  writeups  are  printed 
that  have  h^id  to  have  too  many  cor- 
rectiotis  to  be  credited  as  the  pupils' 
work.  It  has  not  been  the  aim  to 
])uk)li!5h  tmcorrected  articles,  but 
t'.iey  are  not  crechted  to  the  pupils 
when  the  teacher  has  to  do  moie 
work  on  them  than  the  pupil  has 
done.  It  has  been  the  [rule  to 
correct  such  articles  very  carefully 
and  publisli  them  leavin.i^-  out  the 
name  of  the  author.  The  writer  was 
told  that  his  name  was  not  appended 
to  the  articles,  becatise  too  mmy 
cofreciions  had  to  be  made,  and  it 
would  not  be  rigdit  to  give  him  credit 


for  work  that  his  teacher  had  done. 
The  explanation  has  always  satisfied, 
and  has  been  an  incentive  to  extra 
endeavor,  the  pupils  knowing"  that 
unless  their  work  was  g'ood  it  would 
be  published  without  giving"  credit  to 
anyone. 

Besides  spurring"  the  pupils  on  to 
g"reater  endeavor,  tlie  plan  has  had 
another  very  valuable  advanta.ofe. 
The  child  will  look  for  his  article 
when  the  paper  is  issued,  and  note 
the  corrections.  Knowing"  the  se- 
quence of  events  he  will  be  able  to 
follow  the  thought,  though  he  inay 
not  know  quite  a  few  words,  idioms 
and  ex]3ressions  that  appear  in  the 
corrected  copy.  The  infamiliar  words 
increase  his  vocabuLary.  ?Ie  not 
only  g-leans  their  meaning"  from  the 
connection  in  the  sentence,  but  has 
their  use  illustrated. 

It  would  seem  that  tliis  plan  would 
liave  all  the  advanta:.;es  of  publish- 
ing uncoi'rected  w^ork,  and  possess 
t'.ie  further  advantag"es  of  keeping"  up 
the  standard  of  the  paper,  and  increas- 
ing its  usefulness  as  an  educational 
mediutn  in  the  school. 


(  Con  tin  ned  f/  oni  Pa^e  5) 
frozen  stitf  with  the  long"  standing:. 

In  the  evening  I  went  with  several 
other  g'irls  under  the  chaperonage  of 
Professor  Skyberg"  to  witness  the 
firework  exhibition  near  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  We  were  not 
near  enough  to  see  everything".  We 
saw  the  sky  rockets  and  bursting" 
bombs  in  the  air  and  the  large  pin- 
wheels  and  "sizzles"  near  the 
iTDnament.  One  of  the  g"irls  calls 
them  "tad  poles  on  fire."  These 
firew'Orks  tuade  a  beau[iful  sight  in 
illuminating"  the  monutnent.  AVedid 
not  stay  ver\^  long  as  it  was  too  cold 
and  windy.  We  were  all  tired  out 
wdien  we  g*ot  back  home  but  the 
sig'hls  we  saw  well  paid  us  for  any 
inconvenience  and  discomfort  that 
we  incurred. 

This  ends  my  first  Inaugural  Day. 
If  I  stay  here  five  years,  I  will  see 
another.  Maybe  another  Democrat 
will  be  inaugurated. 

With  best  wishes  to  all  I  remain, 
Sincerely  vours, 

Julia  Cole. 
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Lccal  News  From  the  Boys'  Side 

Archie  R.  Randies,  Reporter 

Carl  Zeman  is  improving-  right 
along-  in  table  manners. 

Gny  Waters  is  Mr.  Kemp's  chore 
boy  on  i^aturclay  afternoons. 

Chester  Patrick  was  very  proud  of 
a  pair  ot  new  shoes  which  Henry 
bought  Km. 

Robert  Baumgartner  seems  to  en- 
joy roller-skating-  regardless  of  nu- 
merous falls. 

Fred  Patrick  received  word  from 
home  saying  his  folks  had  moved 
into  the  city. 

Clarence  Constance  left  school  on 
Feb.  17.  He  said  he  would  take  up 
a  homestead. 

Harold  Brandt  says  his  brother 
has  offered  him  a  job.  Go  to  it, 
Harold  and  stick  to  it. 

Clarence  Wilson  is  our  "Balky 
horse".  Whenever  you  ask  him  to 
do  anything  he  will  balk  at  it. 

William  Yaeger  received  word 
from  home  saying  his  brother-in- 
law  passed  away.    He  is  sorry. 

Vere  Goldizen  is  thinking  of  work- 
ing in  Townsend  with  Rufus  Edens. 
He  has  not  yet  decided  upon  it. 

William  Walter  enjoys  the  pictures 
in  magazines.  He  will  find  a  picture 
and  explain  it  the  best  he  can  to  us. 

Bert  Castellano  is  very  proud  of  a 
o-old  ring  g-iven  him  by  his  mother's 
brother,  who  paid  him  a  short  vibit 
recently. 

Amos  Ciisp  is  fond  of  knocking 
ice  cicles  down  off  the  roofs  but  it 
takes  him  a  good  deal  of  time  to  get 
one  down. 

Oliver  and  Billy  Burns  left  for 
Greai  Falls  on  March  3.  They 
will  see  their  aunt  before  she  goes  to 
Washington. 

Ole  Albu,  Robert  Remington, 
Billy  and  Oliver  Burns  were  glad  to 
g'et  valentines  from  home  during 
Valentine  week. 

Tom  Big  Spring  and  Richard 
Jackson  seemed  to  enjoy  the  "Birth 
of  a  Nation"  as  well  as  most  of  us 
who  attended  it. 


Whenever  you  see  William  Holtz 
take  a  goooi  look  at  him  and  see  if  he 
hasn't  a  book  or  paper  or  magazine 
in.  his  possession. 

Although  Thys  Ferwerda  is  the 
tallest  boy  in  the  line,  he  still  keeps 
a  record  as  to  how  many  days  there 
are  till  we  go  home. 

Floyd  Post  is  of  great  assistance 
to  Mrs.  Low,  the  little  boys'  super- 
visor. He  is  always  ready  at  any 
minute  to  help  her. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  was  taken  by 
surprise  when  he  saw  his  brohter 
in  Helena,  when  our  basket  ball  team 
was  on  its  wry  to  Townsend. 

Feb.  14  Joseph  Kirschbaum  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  home  stating- 
his  aunt  was  married.  Joseph  is 
anxious  to  see  his  new  uncle. 

Fay  Nickerson  will  soon  be  boast- 
ing- that  he  can  beat  the  little  boys 
in  darning  stockings  and  sewing  but- 
tons on  clothes. Look  out  girls. 

Frank  Bright  is  getting  disappoint- 
ed because  the  basket  ball  season  is 
slipping  away.  He  is  looking  for- 
ward for  'ci  better  team  next  year. 

Edwin  Kebschr.ll's  birthday  was 
on  February  27.  He  received  a  let- 
ter from  home  slating  he  had  a  new 
pai]-  of  automobile  gloves  waiting-  for 
him. 

Henry  Patrick  was  glad  to  retire 
from  office  as  Local  Reporter  because 
he  and  Arthur  O'  Donnell  are  kept 
busy  in  the  library  as  vvell  as  in 
school. 

Edwin  Sieler  and  John  Nagel  bid 
fair  to  be  our  furture  champion  bas- 
ket ball  players.  They  were  the 
only  ones  to  score  for  the  team  of 
small  boys. 

George  Drinville  can  be  seen  carry- 
ing- a  small  composition  book  full  of 
si>orting-  news.  lie  is  still  a  lover 
of  sport.  Ask  him  a  question  on 
sports  and  he  will  answer  read'ly. 

The  reporter,  Archie  Randies, 
nopc-s  that  his  father  will  employ 
Henry  Patrick  as  a  farm  hand  this 
summer.  Archie  would  like  to  have 
a  deaf  companion  during  vacation. 
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Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Mary  J.  McCoy,  Reporter 

Spring  is  coming-!! 
Bessie    McPherson  enjoys  roller- 
skating. 

Jessie  Jones  always  has  a  smile  for 
everybody. 

Olta  Novogoski  finds  reading  one 
of  her  hardest  subjects. 

Nora  Cash  man  always  anxiously 
awaits  letters  from  home. 

Rnby  McDowell  finds  the  signs  in 
Algebra  quite  bothersome. 

Beulah  Dengel  is  anxious  to  go 
and  see  her  parents'  new  home. 

Mary  McCoy  was  much  grieved  to 
receive  news  of  lier  friend's  death. 

Marguerite  Ross'  baby  neice 
weighs  16)i  pounds  at  this  writing. 

Fern  Kenberg  takes  a  little  rest  at 
the  hospital  every  now  and  then. 

Lilly  Matt  son  said  that  her  father 
has  nearly  finished  repairing  his 
house. 

Lubi  Chrisman  and  Lena  Bladow 
are  anticipating  a  visit  home  next 
summer. 

Mary  Sayers  was  astonished  to 
hear  that  her  sister  got  married  some- 
time ago. 

Gertrude  Zywert  and  Effie  Olson 
are  always  anxious  to  read  the  daily 
war  news. 

Jennie  McCaughan  was  pleased 
th^it  her  father  wrote  a  letter  to  Lubi 
Chrisman. 

l^^dith  Wilhclm  wishes  her  brother, 
Edgar  would  come  here  for  St. 
Patrick's  Day. 

xVgnes  Haynie  received  Grand- 
ma's letter,  saying  that  she  was 
gettmg-  along  nicely. 

Jaiiie  Pearce  received  a  letter  from 
liome,  saving  that  her  mother  will  be 
here  to  visit  her  soon. 

Fay  Redmond's  parents  sent  her  a 
box  of  nice  app'.es  someiime  ago. 
They  were  fine  eating. 

Olive  Goldizen  and  Sophia  Budeck 
go  roller-skaiing  on  the  tunnel  nearly 
every  morning  before  school. 

Annie  Pierce  was  surprised  that 
her  sister  was  married  to  Mr.  Edward 
Dowd  on  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Mary  Bubnash  said  it  seems  so 
funny  to  her  because  she  has  not 
worked  at   Mrs.   Thompson's  home 


lately. 

Elsie  Davies  has  received  a  couple 
of  letters  from  her  little  sister.  She 
is  only  five  years  old.  Elsie  is  proud 
of  them. 

Emily  Westbrook  was  pleased  to 
get  a  new  coat  from  home.  Some  of 
the  other  girls  will  get  their  Easter 
togs  soon. 

Thelma  Blackman  said  that  she 
received  a  letter  from  her  uncle  of 
Choteau.  vShe  had  not  heard  from 
him  for  a  long  time. 

Helen  Johnson,  Roberta  Trask  and 
Lydia  Jenzen  received  home  letters, 
containing  paper  dolls  and  other 
things  sometime  ago. 

May  Yaeger  was  so  surprised  to 
see  her  sister  with  her  husband  and 
baby  of  Silver  Bow  last  week.  They 
went  home  again  after  a  short  visit. 


SILAS  MARNER 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Boulder,  Mont.  (Blind 
Mr.  E.  V.  Kemp, 
Boulder,  Mont. 
My  dear  Mr.  Kemp:- 

In  behalf  of  all  the  pupils,  I 
wish  to  thank  you  and  the  Mutual 
Filn:i  Corporation  for  according  us 
the  privilege  of  seeing  "Silas 
Marner."  on  the  evening  of  March 
13th. 

The  film  company  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  excellent 
dramatization  of  George  Eliot's  beau- 
tiful story.  Each  character  was  play- 
ed by  an  actor  or  actress  of  special 
ability, 

"Silas  Marner"  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  film 
plays  we  have  ever  seen  in  the 
institution.  As  we  had  read  the 
story,  we  understood  clearly  the 
sequence  of  events  and  anticipated 
each  scene  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  your 
thoughtfulness  in  extending  to  the 
institution  the  use  of  the  film  and 
expressing  the  appreciation  of  all  the 
pupils  for  the  treat,  I  am 
Yours  truly, 

(Signed;  Henry  Patrick. 
March  14,  1917. 
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The  Value  of  Time 

The  day's  length  is  the  same  to  ns 
all,  us  real  value  to  us  is  what  we 
do  with  it.  What  we  do  with  our 
tune  Lictermines  much  tor  us. 

It  de  [ermines  whether  we  shall  be 
educated  or  ignorimt,  successful  or 
unsi;ccessful,  victois  or  vanquished. 

To  every  human  being-  tlie  day  is 
just  twenty-four  hours  long",  no  more, 
no  less.  Time  is  equally  apportioned 
to  every  individual  person.  No  one 
can  Qxt  more  than  another. 

All  the  wealth  of  a  Rockefeller 
couldn't  buy  a  second  more  time  in 
any  one  day  than  belongs  to  the 
poorest  begg-ar  in  the  street. 

Money  will  not  buy  time.  Influ- 
ence will  not  secure  it.  Power, 
tciv'oiUi;  m,  position,  or  fame  is  of  r^o 
avail--tiuly  "the  day's  length  is  the 
same  to  all." 

The  real  value  of  time,  like  money 
and  so  much  else  in  this  world,  is 
not  in  itself,  but,  in  what  we  do  with 
it. 

Some  persons  liv^e  to  reach  the 
century  mark,  and,  never  do  any 
thing  worth  wliile  in  all  that  time. 
Others  in  onedialf,  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  as  long-  beneht  the  world  for 
all  tmie  to  come. 

Many  an  educated  person  has  be- 
come so  by  utilizing  his  spare  mo- 
ments. Such  persons  do  not  "kill 
tmie."  They  know  the  true  value 
of  time.  These  same  persons  realize 
the  fact  that  life  is  made  up  of  time, 
and,  they  know,  full  well,  what  one 
does  with  his  time  determines  \\hat 
sort  of  a  life  his  length  of  days  shall 
be.  They  g?iarJ  il,  conserve  it,  trea- 
sure it,  use  it. 

There  is  a  world  of  truth  in  the 
statement  that  time  is  money.  It  is 
a  truth  that  is  recognized  by  evei-y 
discerning"  per. ^ on.  All  transporta- 
tion companies  realize  and  act  upon 
the  fact.  We  read,  ahnost  daily, 
where  some  railroad  company  is 
spending  millions  in  straightening' 
out,  shortening  its  tracks  that  it 
may  cut:  down  its  running-  time  by  a 
few  minutes,  percliance  orily  a  few 
seconds.    Railroad   managers  know 


that  it  pays.  Time,  to  them,  is 
indeed  money.  In  fact,  it  is  money 
to  each  and  all  who  rightly  use  it. 
It  is  worth  little,  however,  to  those 
v/ho  make  poor  use  of  it  or  no  use  of 
it  at  all.  It  is  all  in  what  we  do  with 
it. 

A  very  wealthy  man  in  good  healih 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would 
give  a  million  dollars  merely  to  be 
assured  of  ten  years  more  of  life. 
He  considered  the  certainty  cheap 
even  at  that  price.  The  chances  are 
favorable  that  he  will  live  the  ten 
years  more,  but  he  would  like  to  be 
sure  of  it.  He  has  his  work  and  he 
wants  to  do  it.  S.r  Walter  Scott  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevensen,  also  U.  S. 
Grant  knew  the  value  of  time,  as 
each  of  them  wro'.e,  ]-acing  as  they 
did,  with  death. 

Tiiey  valued  time  because  of  what 
they  could  do  with  it,  and  they  each 
did  something  worth  while  wdth  it. 

They  fully  realized  the  truth  that 
time  is  valuable. 

Let  us  not  idle  and  fritter  avray 
th.e  golden  moments  of  time,  but.  let 
us  improve  each  shining  hour,  and. 
thereby  i)ay  our  i^assage  on  the  beau- 
tiful barque  of  Golden  Opi^ortunity, 
tiiat  is  anchored  and  waiting,  with 
sails  set,  to  bear  us  over  the  sea  of 
life  to  the  delectable  land  of  Success 
and  Hiippiness. 

Let  us  not  stand  idly  by  waiting-, 
and,  listlessly  watching-  othei-s  who 
sail  in  this  g'olden  barque  acrcjss 
life's  sea  to  the  haven  of  success,  lest 
we  hear  the  countless  rii^jjles,  (that 
regularly  roll  and  break  upon  the 
eternal  shores,)  echo  back  from  the 
broad  ex'panse  of  the  past,  in  hollow 
rumblings,  the  sad,  sad  words  of 
Whittier --"It  might  have  been." 


An  amaleur  landscape  painter  who 
never  failed  to  put  cows  standing  in 
water  in  all  his  pictures,  was  once 
asked  by  an  old  lady  why  he  alwa3'S 
made  the  cows  stand  in  the  water. 

"Because,  madam."  he  resj^onded, 
"I  never  learned  to  iiaint  hoofs!" 

Tlie  Fanninp'  Business . 
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Local  News 

Billy  Keast's  sister  visited  him 
Feb.  4. 

Leo  West  returned  to  school 
Feb.  27. 

Delia  Bowlsby  returned  to  school 
after  a  few  months'  absence. 

Margaret  Urevig"'s  m.other  visited 
her  for  several  days  last  month. 

Tom  Dolan  is  making-  a  navajo 
rug  and  he  is  doing  excellent  work. 

Florence  Orrasby  finished  a  pretty 
table  rimner  decorated  with  the 
darning  stitch. 

The  boys  have  been  making  snow 
houses  and  snow  men  during  their 
play  hours  cut  of  doors. 

The  kindergarten  pupils  celebrated 
Ruby  Nader's  birthday  Feb.  6. 
Candy  and  cake  were  served. 

^Miss  Slack  gave  all  of  her  girls  a 
party  ^Saturday  afternoon  Feb.  17. 
Candy  and  nuts  were  served. 

Cora  Bennett  made  a  very  nice 
crocheted  bag  and  lined  it  with  old 
rose  silk  which  made  a  striking  color 
comb  nation. 

Feb.  14,  the  children  celebrated 
St.  Valentine's  Day.  First  a  little 
party  was  given  in  each  schoolroom, 
cancl>',  ])oi)corn  and  cookies  being 
])assed  around,  then  afier  recess  the 
lait  hour  of  school  was  devoted  to 
the  giving  out  of  Valentines  that  had 
been  made  by  the  children  a  few 
days  before.  Th.e  Valentines  were 
very  pretty  and  each  child  received 
several  from  his  or  her  bttle  friends. 
Several  Vrdentine  songs  w^ere  sung 
and  then  the  children  passed  down 
stairs  to  dinner. 

The  following  program  was  given 
Washington's  b  i r t h da . 

Song  Ijy  all         -  -  The  Flac: 

Recitation  -  Ray  iVIumraert 

Drill  -  John  Snndt,  Willard  Black, 
Vera  Pa  gel,  Pearl  Hausen, 
Florence  Hart,  and  Eleanor 
Mcchler. 

Recitation       -  -  Lynn  Denny 

Drill    -    Victor  Sherrill,   John  Sundt, 

Alfred  and  Alvin  Barak- 
Song    -    Cyril  Roberts,  Ray  Mummert, 

Tom  Dolan 
Recitation  -  -  Earl  Davis 

Recitation       -  -  lorn  Dolan 

Girls'  Flag  Drill  -  Etta  Van  Watrenen, 
lola  Smith,  Astred  Theleni, 
Sally       McAllister,  Eleanor 


Mechler,  and  Margaret  Urevig 
Song  -  -  -  by  a 

Feb.  28,  the  moving  picture  show, 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  was  play= 
ed  down  town.  Seven  of  the  larger 
boys  and  seven  girls  were  taken  down 
to  see  the  play  which  they  enjoyed. 
The  children  that  were  left  at  home 
had  lots  of  fun  making  and  eating 
candy. 


George  Washington 
George  Washington  \vas  born  Feb. 
22,  1732,  in  Virginia.  That  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty- five  years  today. 
He  went  to  a  small  school  at  first 
where  he  learned  to  read,  write  and 
cipher.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
very  young  and  his  mother  had  all 
the  care  of  the  farm  and  the  boys. 

George  Washington  was  very 
truthful  and  tried  to  learn  all  that  he 
could. 

He  and  his  mother  were  very  fond 
of  horses.  His  mother  had  one  fine 
yotmg  colt  which  she  was  very  fond 
of.  One  day  George  with  some  of 
his  schoolmates  Avcre  watching  the 
colt  in  a  field  when  one  boy  dared 
George  to  ride  the  colt  of  which  his 
mother  was  so  fond.  He  mounted 
and  stuck  to  the  colt  in  spite  of  its 
fierce  efforts  to  throw  him.  At  last 
the  colt  fell  dead.  Poor  George 
knew  his  mother  would  be  very  angry 
but  when  she  asked  him  later  in  the 
day  how  the  colt  was,  he  bravely 
answered,  "I  killed  himi  Madam."  At 
first  she  was  very  angry  but  after 
thinking  she  said,  "Well  he  told  the 
truth." 

George  Washington  began  survey- 
ing when  he  was  only  sixteen  and  at 
ninteen  began  his  public  life.  When 
the  gTeat  Revolutionary  War  began 
the  people  needed  a  cominander 
and  chose  George  Washington.  The 
war  lasted  seven  long  years. 

The  brave  deeds  of  Vv^ashington 
during  this  terrible  war  are  too 
numerous  to  tell  about  in  my  short 
story  but  they  wdll  never  be  forgotten. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  Washington 
was  chosen  president.  His  memory 
will  always  live  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people. 

— Eu  ~:ene  Simpson 
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Joliy  March 

Of  all  the  months  in  all  the 
year 

I  like  old  March  the  best, 
He's  such  a  jolly  gentleman, 
He  takes  no  time  to  rest. 

He  puffs  and  blows  and  takes 
my  kite  and  carries  it  up 
high, 

Until  it  seems  a  tiny  tird 
Fcir  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 

'Tis  then  he  sometimes  takes 

my  hat. 
And  tosses  it  away. 
But  I  don't  care  a  fig  for 

that, 

'Tis  onh^  done  in  play. 

— Sel. 


Sygar  Maple  Trees 

Sugar  maple  trees  grow  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

In  earl}^  spring  the  trees 
show  signs  of  new  life. 

The  sa.p  stirs  within  the 
trees. 

In  the  sugar  maple  there  is 
a  sweet  sap. 

The  farmers  get  out  their 
augers  in  the  spring 

They  bore  holes  in  the  tree 
trunks. 

Spouts  are  placed  in  the 
holes. 

The  sap  flows  through 
these  spouts  into  troughs. 

Then  the  men  gather  the 
sap. 

The  sap  is  then  steamed 
and  boiled. 

When     the      sap  boils. 


evaporation  takes  place. 

When  enough  water  has 
evaporated,  the  sap  becomes 
maple  S3^rup. 

This  is  taken  out  and  sold. 

Some  of  the  sap  is  left  in 
the  pan. 

This  is  boiled  until  it  be- 
comes maple  sugar. 

This  is  also  sold. 

We  also  get  vinegar  from 
the  maple  sugar  trees. 

Sir  Edwio  Landsi^er, 
Edwin  Landseer  was  a  little 

English  boy. 

He  was  born  in  London  in 

1802. 

He  had  two  brothers. 

His  brothers  were  both 
artists. 

Edwin  liked  to  draw. 

He  liked  best  to  draw^  dogs. 

At  the  age  of  five  he  drew 
some  dogs'  heads. 

These  were  very  good. 

In  school  the  bo_vs  called 
liim  ''The  Lictle  Dug  Boy." 

He  made  a  great  study  of 
dogs. 

Landseer  had  many  noted 
friends. 

Among  them  were  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Albert, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Charles 
Dickens,  Sidne}^  Smith  and 
others. 

He  alwa3^s  loved  animals. 

He  drew  pictures  of  deer, 
cattle,  horses,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  dogs,  and  lions. 

He  becam^e  a  famous  ani- 
mal painter. 
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He  died  in  1873, 


Dick  and  the  Pig 

Dick's  father  gave  a  nttle 
pig  to  him,  Dick  kept  the 
pig  in  a  pen.  He  fed  it  every 
day.  One  day  the  pig  got 
out  of  the  pen.  Dick  tried  to 
catch  it.  It  ran  very  fast. 
Dick  ran  fast  too.  It  ran 
across  a  field  and  into  tne 
creek.  Dick  ran  after  it.  He 
stumbled  over  a  stone  and 
fell  into  the  water.  He  was 
ver}^  muddy  and  wet.  He 
was  very  angry  with  the  pig 
and  threw  stones  at  it.  His 
father  saw  him.  He  caught 
the  pig  for  him. 

After  that  Dick  was  careful 

not  to  let  the  pig  out  of  the 

pen  again. 

 • — — — 

The  Primary  Class 

I  have  some  prett}^  white 
shoes.    Roberta  Trask. 

I  am  a  good  girl.  Helen 
Johnson 

Chester  has  a  new^  ring. 
Billy  Burns. 

Roberta  broke  her  doll. 
Fay  Nickerson. 

1  saw  a   train.  Clarence 

Ole  got  a  letter.  John 
Nagel. 

Billv  wants  a  book.  Flo3^d 
Post.  ' 

The  sky  is  blue.  Edwin 
Sieler. 

I  am  a  small  boy.  Chester 
Patrick. 

I  like  candy.  Robert 
Baumgartner. 

 ^^i^  

The  Donkey  l^ide 

One  nice  warm  morning  a 
boy,  whose  name  was  Fred, 


was  going  out  into  the 
country.  He  saw  a  donkey 
eating  grass  in  a  field  b}^  the 
roadside. 

^'Ho!"  he  said,  'I'd  like  a 
ride,  and  I  mean  to  have 
one." 

The  donkey  did  not  belong 
to  Fred,  and  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  meddle  with  him,  but 
he  did  not  think  of  that;  so  he 
jumped  over  the  fence  and 
climbed  on  the  donkev's 
back. 

The  donkey  stood  perfectl}^ 
still  and  let  Fred  climb  on  his 
back  and  then  he  went  along 
the  road  very  nicel3^ 

In  fact  the  donkey  was 
waiting  for  some  one  to  take 
him  out  of  the  field,  where  he 
was  and  carry  him  to  another, 
w^here  the  grass  was  much 
better. 

He  thought  Fred  was  tak- 
ing him  there.  He  knew  the 
way  from  one  field  to  the 
other  very  well,  so  he  went 
along  all  right. 

Pretty  soon  the}^  came  to 
the  bars. 

They  were  all  down  except 
the  top  one.  As  soon  as  they 
came  to  them  the  donkey  ran 
under  the  top  bar. 

There  was  not  room  under 
the  bar  for  Fred.  He  w^as 
scraped  off  the  donkey's  back, 
and  fell  in  the  road. 

At  first  he  was  very  angry. 

He  thought  he  would  kill 
the  donkey.  But  he  was  a 
good-natured  boy  and  in  a 
moment  he  began  to  laugh, 
and  thought  it  was  a  good 
joke  on  him. 

—The  Michigan  Mirror. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio 
Gov,  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President 
Hon.  S.  C.  Ford,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  May  Trumper,     Supt.  Pub.  Instruction, 

Secretary. 

APPOINTED 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
L.  H.  Faust,  LiBBY 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozem.an 
S.  D.  Largent,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Billings 
H.  H.  Swain,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Helena 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Sec'y,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
]\Iiss  Rosa  Hammer,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
liter.ary 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher    Miss  Ruth  Taylor 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Dorothy  De  Verter 

Miss  Vira  Georgre  Miss  Anita  Wells 

Miss  Rose  B.  Aclorn 

ART 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey 

LIBRARIAN 
H.  E.  Thompson 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Ruth  Taylor 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

Miss  Martha  Russell,  Head  Teacher        J.  A  Morris 
MUSIC 

Miss  Agfnes  Haugfan,  Director 

MEDICAL  STAFF 
1.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville.  M.  D.,  Physician 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  Oculist  &  Aurist 
Miss  Catherine  Campbell,  R.  N.  Trained  Nurse 

DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 

Miss  Elizabeth  McConnell,  Girls'  Supervisor 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  vSupervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low,  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 

V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Farm.er 
Antone  Lesserer,  Dairyman 
John  Finerty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman 
and  Storekeeper 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

INSTRUCTORS 

F.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Chair  Caning  &  Hammock  Weav- 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Scienae  (ing 
Miss  E.  McConnell,  Sewing 
John  Sullivan,  Piano  Tuningand  Broom  Making 
Alex.  Wright,  Shoemaking 


DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS 

H.  J.  Menzemer.  M.  A..  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 
Miss  Loia  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Bernice  Christenson,  Teacher 

 ,  Teacher 

Miss  Florence  Lovell.  Teacher 
Miss  Evelyn  Johnson,  Teacher 
Miss  Molhe  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
J.  Hamor,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Reguktioos  Concerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  affiication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital._  It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  IS  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  IJ70)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:— In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  trausporation 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  officers  of  the  countv  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  etlect,  whien  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
VVednesday  m  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
IS  of  the  greatest  importance. 

_  The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  President,  the  change  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer, 

President, 
Boulder,  Montana 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
seng-ers  and  Freight 
taken  to  surround- 
ing- towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

Automobile  Service 


McCulIough  &  Hansen 
Boulder,       -      -  Montana. 

Post-Cards  1 

of  the 
Main  Biiiidin^, 
Training  School, 
Industrial  l^iiilding. 
Treasure  State  Associa- 
tion, etc. 
3  for  5  cents 

Rocky  Mountain  Leader, 
Boiilder,  Montana. 


Maguire's 

Fresli  Pure  Food 
Candies,  Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 

Ice  Creani  Ordered 
for  Parties 
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Daniel  Webster  Fought  the  West 

He  Considered  Montana  a  Desert 


t  this  time  when  the  constructioii 
of  more  than  2,000  miles  of 
railroad  is  proposed,  projected 
or  already  contracted  for  in 
Montana,  it  is  interesting:  to  recall 
that  Daniel  Webster  raised  his  voice 
in  the  United  States  senate  in  derisive 
protest  when  it  was  su^-gested  that 
the  gTeat  northwest  might  some  day 
became  valuable  territory  with  the 
building  of  a  railroad  up  the  Missouri 
river  and  across  the  Rockies  through 
the  present  Montana  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Columbia.  Webster,  as  well 
as  many  other  statesmen  of  the  day. 
was  in  favor  of  surrendering  to  Great 
Britian,  the  Oregon  country, 
including  all  of  Montana  west  of  the 
divide,  on  the  ground  that  neither 
that  territory  nor  the  prairie  country 
east  of  it  was  worth  the  cost  of 
administration.  Those  who  fought 
the  surrender  of  the  Oregon  country, 
as  all  of  the  northwest  west  of  the 
Rockies  was  then  called,  admitted 
freely  that  the  area  now  known  as 
Montana  was  worthless,  but  they 
contended  that  the  Oregon  country 
was  worth  having,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  at  least,  because  the  Missouri- 
Columbia  valleys  offered  the  most 
feasible  route  for  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

When  Webster  Disapproved 
It  was  this  suggestion  that  brought 
tne  followmg  outburst  from  Webstei': 
"What  do  we  want  with  this  vast 
worthless  area,  this  region  of  savages 
and  wild  beasts,  of  desert,  of  shifting 
sands  and  whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cac- 
tus and  prairie  dogs?    To  what  use 


could  be  ever  put  those  great  deserts 
or  endless  mountain  ranges  impene- 
trable and  covered  to  their  base  with 
eternal  snow?  What  can  we  ever 
hope  to  do  with  the  western  coast,  a 
coast  of  3,000  miles,  rock  bound, 
cheerless,  uninviting  and  not  a  har- 
bor on  it;  what  use  have  we  for  such 
a  country?  Mr.  President,  I  will 
never  vote  one  cent  from  the  public 
treasury  tc>  place  the  Pacific  coast 
one  inch  nearer  to  Boston  than  it  now 
is." 

Nor  was  this  any  mere  idiosyn- 
cracv  of  Webster's,  the  belittling  of 
the  value  of  the  western  country. 
Edward  Everett,  William  L.  Dayton, 
George  D.  Prentice,  George  McDuffie 
and  many  other  orators  or  editors  of 
the  day  raised  their  voices  in  derision 
of  the  idea  that  the  v/estern  prairies 
or  mountains  might  ever  become  any- 
thing else  than  a  trapper's  paradise. 
In  the  vernacular  of  the  time  the  far 
northwestern  country  w^as  "fit  only 
for  Indians  and  the  devil." 

This  is  what  McDufihe  had  to  say, 
m  the  senate,  of  the  present  Mon- 
tana: 

"There  are  700  miles  this  side  of 
the  mountains  that  are  uninhabited, 
where  the  rain  never  falls,  mountains 
wholly  impassable,  except  through 
gcips  and  depressions  to  be  reached 
oniy  by  going  hundreds  of  miles  out 
of  the  direct  course.  Have  you  made 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  railroad 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia?  Why, 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  would  be  in- 
sufficient. Of  what  use  would  it  be 
for  agricultural  purposes?    I  would 
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not  for  that  purpose  give  a  pinch  of 
snuff  for  the  whole  territory.  I  wish 
the  Rocky  mountains  were  an  impass- 
able barrier.  If  there  were  an  em- 
nkment  of  even  five  feet  to  be  re- 
moved, I  would  not  consent  to  expend 
five  dollars  to  remove  it,  and  to  en- 
able our  population  to  go  there.  I 
thank  God  for  His  mercy  in  placing- 
the  Rocky  mountains  there. 

The  Desert  of  Sahara. 
*'The  whole  country  is  as  irre- 
claimable and  barren  and  waste  as 
the  desert  of  Sahara,"  said  Senator 
William  L.  Dayton.  "Nor  is  this 
the  worst;  the  climate  is  so  unfriendly 
to  human  life  that  the  native  popula- 
tion has  dwindled  away  under  the 
ravag-es  of  malaria." 

In  his  Louisville  Journal,  George 
D.  Prentice,  editor  and  poet,  said: 

"Russia  has  her  Siberia  and  Eng-- 
land  her  Botany  bay,  and  if  the  Unit- 
ed vS  ates  should  ever  need  a  country 
to  which  to  banish  her  rogues  and 
scoundrels  the  utiHty  of  sucli  a  re- 
gion would  be  demonstrated.  Until 
then  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
this  magnificent  country  to  the  In- 
dians, trappers  and  buffalo  hunters 
that  roam  over  its  sand  bar: ks. " 

Even  the  dryness  of  Montana's 
climate,  which  today  is  regarded  as 
an  important  asset,  was  used  as  a 
point  in  the  argument  of  those  who 
contended  that  there  was  nothing- 
worth  while  in  the  upper  Missouri 
cotmtry. 

It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  greater  vart  of  the  country  was 
a  desert,  but  they  contended  that 
even  if  a  few  cases  of  natural  fertili- 
ty of  the  soil  should  be  discovered 
the  dryness  of  the  air  would  prevent 
the  growth  of  vegetables  and  most 
other  crops. 

Washington  Irving  suffered  in  his 
reputation  tor  veracity  by  disputing- 
this  point.  Referring  to  the  territory 
now  embraced  in  Rosebud,  Custer, 
Prairie,  Dawson,  Wibaux  and  Rich- 
land counties,  Montana,  Irving  in  his 
"Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville," 
said: 

"The  atmosphere  of  these  elevated 
regions  is  said  to  be  too  dry  for  the 
culture  of  vegetables;  yet  the  voy- 
agers, in  coming-  down  the  Yellow- 


stone, had  met  with  plums,  grapes, 
cherries  and  currants,  and  had  ob- 
served ash  and  elm  trees.  Where 
these  g-row  the  climate  cannot  be  in- 
compatible with  gardening." 

-Selected, 

 "J®*"  

Tentative  Program  of  the  Twcnty- 
iirst  Meeting  of  the  Convention 
oi  Amirican  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF 
Hartford.  Connecticut 
Friday,     Saturday,      Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  June  29,  30,    July  1,   2,   3,  1917 
Friday,   June  29 

GENERAL  SESSION 

Opening  of  Convention 

Dr.  Edward  M  Gallaudet 

Address  of  VVelcorae       -  -       -  - 

Response       -       -       Dr.  N.  F.  Walker 
Kindergarten  section 

Mrs.   a.   Reno    Margulies,  Chairman 
Friday  morning,  June  29 

Paper:    ''Some    Rece-it    Educational  t Ex- 
periments and  their  Relation  to  Schools 
i-r-  the  Deaf,"   Mrs.   A.  Reno  Mar- 
gulies. 
Discussion, 

Paper:      "The      Reconstructed  Kinder- 
garten'' (Illustrated),  Miss  Patty  Hill, 
Director,    Department   of  Kindergarten 
Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University. 
Discussion. 
Paper:    ' '  Montessori  Education  Continued 
in     Elementary    Grades"       (with  de- 
monstration of  Dr.  Moutessori's  new  ma- 
terial for  children  from  6  to  9  years  of  age) , 
Miss     Bertha     Chapman,  Director, 
Elementa.ry      Department,  Montessori 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Discussion. 
General  Discussion  of  Kindergarten  Ques- 
tions, in  charge  of  Chairman  of  Section. 
Daily  illustration  of  rhythm  work  with  very 
young  children  in  class  room,  by  pupils  of 
xMrs.  Margulies. 
K  ally  Demonstration   of   Beginning  Work 
by  pupils  of  Rhode  Island  School,  direct- 
ed by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hurd.    (a)  Develop- 
ment through  Montessori  Method  Appli- 
ed;   (b)    Method  of  Communication;  (c) 
First  Efforts  at  Expression;  (d)  Develop- 
ment   of     Voice,     Tone    Work,  Miss 
Thomason;  (e)  First  Articulate  Speech 
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and  Language. 

Industrial  wSection 
Dr.  Warren  Robinson,  Chairman 
Friday  afternoon,  June  29 
Address:  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President 

of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Paper:    "Discussion  of    the    Results  of 

Agricultural  Listruction  in  the  Schools 
for  the  Daaf  in  the    U.   S.   and  Canada," 

SapL  E.  MjKa/  Gjodvvin. 

Discussion, 
Paper:     "Agriculture     and     the  Deaf; 

Statistcs,     Opinions,    and  Suggestions 

by   the    Deaf   of   the   Country,"  Dr. 

WARREn  Robinson. 

Discussion. 

Paper:  "What  Part  is  the  Deaf  Woman  to 
Play   in    the     Agricultural  Movement 
among   the   Deaf?"    Miss  Elizabeth 
De  Long, 
Discussion 

General  Discussion  of  Industrial  Topics. 

Joint  Agricultural  Exhibit  by    the  Schools 
and  the  Deaf  of  the  Nation. 

Friday  evening,  June  29 

Reception  by  Principal  and  Mrs.  Wheel- 
er . 

Normal  Section 
Miss  Sarah  Harvey  Porter,  Chairman 

Saturday  morning.  June  30 
Address:     Dr.     John    Dewey,  Columbia 
University. 

Paper:  "Language  Teaching,"  Dr.  S.  G. 
Davidson. 
Discussion. 

Paper:    "Number    Work,"    Mrs.    T.  F. 
Driscoll. 
Discussion 

Paper:  The  Training  of  Teachers  of  the 

Deaf,"  Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter. 
Discussion. 

Lectures  on  Normal  Training,  Mr,  A.  J. 
Winnie,  Director,  Department  for  Train- 
ing Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  Milwaukee 
State  Normal  School. 

Number  work  illustrated  daily  by  Mrs. 
Driscoll  with  pupils  of  the  Hartford 
School. 

Art  Section 
Mrs.  O.  a.  Betts,  Chairman 
Saturday  afternoon,  June  30 
General  Session 

Address: 
Discussion 

Paper:  "Gallaudet  College  and  Vocational 
Training,"  Dr.  Charles  R.  Ely,  Profess- 
or ot  Natural  Science,  Gallaudet  College. 
Discussion. 


Paper:  "Physical  Education  for  theDea:," 
Miss  Hannah  Lucas  Mathews. 
Discussion. 

Saturday  Evening,  June  30 
Dancing  in  Gymnasium 
Sunday,  July  1 
Sermon  for  the    Deaf,   by    Rev.   J.  H. 

Cloud,  D.  D, 
Paper:      "Religious     Training."  Rev. 
Utten  E.  Read. 
Disussion. 

Paper:   "Ethical  Training,"   Mr,   J.  A. 

McFarlane. 

Discussion. 
Paper:     "Training   in   Manners,"  MiSS 

Pauline  Jones. 

Discussion. 
Sermon  by  Hartford  minister  on  lawn  in 
evening. 

Auricular  Section 
Miss  Pattie  Thompson,  Chairman 
Monday  morning,  July  2. 
Paper:  "History  of  Auricular  Work  in  the 

New    York    Institution,"    Mr.    E.  H. 

Curkier.    Demonstration  by  Pupils  of 

the  New  York  Institution    in  charge  of 

Miss  Amelia  E.  Berry. 

Discussion. 
Paper:    "The    Partially    Deaf  Child—A 

School  Problem,"  Mr.  John  D,  Wright, 

Discussion, 
Ir'aper:  "The  Preservation    of  Hearing  in 

Children",  Dr   Harold  Hays. 

Discussion. 
Round  Table  Discussion: 

Tlie  Possibilities  of  Listrumental  Music 

for  the  Deaf  will  be  demonstrated  by  the 

Fan  wood    Military  Band.     There  will 

also  be  exhibition  drills  by  the  Fanwood 

Cadets. 

Topic,  "Questions  from  the  Question 
Box." 

Monday  afternoon,  July  2 
Business  Session 
Reports   of   Treasurer  and  of  Executive 

Committee, 
Election  of  (Officers. 

Monday  evening,  July  2 
Moving  Picture  Exhibition    in    the  chapel 
En  ertainment  by  members  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Oral  Section 
Principal  E,  C.  Gruver,  Chairman 
Tuesday  morning,  July  3 
Paper:  "A   Plan  for  Measuring  the  Im- 
provement   of    the    Speech    of  Deaf 
Children,"  Dr,  Harris  Taylor, 
Discussion . 
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Paper:  "Suggestions  for  Improving  the 
Quality  of  the  Vo  ce,"  Demonstration; 
Class-Room  Exercises  for  Voice  Develop- 
raeai;  Jntlecnon,  Miss  Pattie  Thompson. 
Discussion. 

Pape. :  "  t  li^  Miiller-VValle  System  of  Lip- 
Reading,"  M'ss  Martha  E  Bruhn. 
Discussion. 

Paper;    '  Kdncation  and    Develoment  oi 
Oma  Simpson,"  a  deaf  blind  pupii,  Miss 
hopiiia  Alcorn. 
Discussion. 

General  dail)'  practice  work  by  pupils  of 
the  Hartford  School. 


The  21st  Convention  of  the  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  wid  be  held  in 
Hartford  next  summer  from  June  29  to 
July  3.  July  4  will  be  the  Great  Celebration 
Day  when  all  Associations  of  and  for  the 
Deaf  will  uniie  in  making  the  day  a 
memorable  one. 

As  we  are  unable  to  furnish  board  and 
lodging  as  has  been  customary  at  previous 
Conventions  of  the  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf,  we  are  contemplating  serving 
lunch  at  a  reasonable  Drice  from  Friday, 
June  29  until  Tuesday,  July  3  trom  12  to 
2:00  o'clock. 

Rooms  will  be  available  at  the  hotels 
listed  below.  Those  wishing  to  engage 
rooms  in  boarding  houses  will  please  write 
to  F.  R.  Wheeler,  Principal,  American 
School  for  the  Deaf  for  information. 

Hotel  Bond  Annex.  Corner  High  and 
Church  Streets-$i.  :^2.50  and  up. 
Double  rooms  with  bath,  $3,  $3.50  and 
up. 

Hotel    Bond  Annex.   Corner  High  and 
Church  Streets— Single  rooms  without 
bath,  $1.50,  $2,  $2  50  and  up. 
Double  rooms  without  bath  $2.50.  $3, 
$3.50  and  up. 

AUyn  House,  162  Asylum  Street  — Single 
rooms  $1.50  and  up.  Double  rooujs 
$3.00  and  up. 

Heublin  Hotel,  98  Wells  street—Double 
rooms  $3.00  and  up. 

Hotel  Garde,  366  Asylum  Street— Single 
rooms  $1  and  up.  Double  rooms  $2 
and  up. 

Hotel  Hartford,  Fligh  and  Allen  st^*lets— 
Single  rooms  $1,  $1  50,  $2.  Double 
rooms  $1.50,  $2,  $3. 

New  Dome  Hotel.  Church  and  Trumbull 
Streets— Single  rooms  $1,  $1.50,  $2 
Double  rooms  $1.50,  $2,  $3. 
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In  guarding  bis  reputation,  every 
man  should  be  his  own  watchman. 


St.  Patrick's  Day 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day  a  very  de- 
liii'htful  party  was  held  in  the  gym- 
nasium in  the  evening.  The  gymna- 
sium was  appropriately  decorated 
for  the  occasion. 

A  proi^ram  dance  was  the  feature 
of  the  entertairmient.  The  programs 
were  neat  and  attractive.  They  fea- 
tured the  shamrock  on  their  cover. 

The  music  for  the  evening  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  John  Sullivan, 
the  teachers  and  Clyde  Trouttnan. 

Tempting  refreshments  were  serv- 
ed. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
entertainment  was  Misses  Wells  and 
Ta_\lor  and  Mr.  Wright,  and  to  their 
arrangements  the  children  are  in- 
debted for  a  very  pleasant  ex^ening. 


h  Jitter 

Piaster  was  bright  and  cheery,  and 
was  an  ideal  Easter  day  with  the 
exception  of  a  wind  that  was  a  little 
chilly.  It  was  one  of  the  few  tangi- 
ble proofs  of  spring  since  the  vei^nal 
equinox. 

The  dining  rooms  were  made 
attract  ve  by  the  potted  plants  from 
the  different  rooms  of  the  institution. 
At  each  plate  a  beautifully  colored 
Easter  egg  was  placed  due  to  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  matron. 

The  regular  Sunday  school  classes 
werejheld  in  the  morning.  Instead 
of  the  afternoon  chapel  service  by 
the  teachers.  Rev.  Mitchell  of  the 
local  Episcopal  church  talked  to  the 
children.  His  talk  was  much  appre- 
ciated. The  program  also  included 
an  Easter  song  by  Sophia  Oppel  of 
the  department  for  the  Blind,  and 
rendition  of  the  song  in  signs  by  the 
third  grade  of  the  department  for  the 
deaf.  An  appropriate  passage  of 
scripture  preceded  the  sermon. 

The  chapel  was  decorated  with 
potted  plants. 

The  arrangements  for  the  program 
were  made  bv  Miss  Haugan. 
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Both  of  'em 

During  the  past  month  the  children 
have  had  the  usual  biweekly  moving- 
picture  entertainments.  The  pro- 
grams consist  of  three  reels,  and  are 
educational  in  character.  The  child- 
ren never  tire  ot  the  picture  programs 
and  look  forward  with  eager  interest 
to  the  next  progfram.  For  several 
days  after  each  program  the  scenes 
depicted  on  the  screen  form  the 
principal  topic  of  conversation.  For 
all  of  us  the  entertainments  are  a 
change.  We  get  too  well  acquainted 
with  each  other  in  the  daily  contact 
of  institution  work,  and  it's  almost 
a  shock  to  find  that  there  are  some- 
things really  worth  while  that  hap- 
pen outside  of  the  institution. 

To  enter  through  the  realistic 
screen  drama  into  the  joys  and  heart 
throbs  of  the  i^ictured  characters,  to 
be  whisked  over  the  continents  and 
shown  the  beauty  spots,  to  see  hap- 
pening before  your  very  eyes  the 
events  described  in  the  dailies,  to 
laugh  at  the  antics  and  slapstick  of 
the  shadow  comedians  is  a  welcome 
rest  and  change  after  the  daily  insti- 
tution g-rind. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction  it 
could  be  said  that  the  Ford  and  the 
moving  picture  machine  have  con- 
tributed more  toward  the  pleasure 
ff  the  human  family  as  a  whole  than 
any  two  (4her  mechanical  inventions 
of  recent  years. 


Not  long  ago  Mr.  Trask  made  his 
daughter  very  happy  by  spending  a 
day  at  the  school.  Mr.  Trask  saw 
great  improvement  in  Roberta,  gen- 
erally, but  was  delighted  with  her 
speech.  Her  sounds  are  clear,  steady 
and  strong",  and  are  easily  understood. 
She  is  quite  a  good  lip  reader  too. 
We're  mighty  proud  of  our  littlest 
girl. 

Mr.  Goldizen  stayed  over  Easter 
with  Vere.  He  didn't  get  to  see 
much  of  Olive,  as  she  was  temporarily 
on  the  sick  hst.  The  children  had 
ttot  seen  their  father  for  four  years 
as  he  has  been  out  on  a  homestead. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  years  had 


changed  Vere  greatly,  but  said  h3 
never  would  have  recognized  Olive. 
Needless  to  say  that  it  was  a  happy 
and  much  appreciated  visit  for  both 
parent  and  children. 


The  winter's  letting  go.  His  icy 
grasp  is  fast  disappearing,  but  he 
certainly  stuck  to  his  job.  The 
valleys  and  the  foot  hills  are  clear  of 
snow,  save  for  a  few  drifts  here  and 
there,  but  the  higher  hills  are  still 
robed  in  nature's  winter  covering. 
There  has  been  more  snow  this 
winter  than  for  man}^  years  previous. 
Old  timers  have  to  go  way  back  to 
find  a  year  that  compares  with  it. 
Last  year  the  weather  was  more 
severe  at  times,  but  this  winter  has 
been  stretched  out  longer,  and 
brought  with  it  more  snow.  Stock 
conditions  were  rather  bad,  but  with 
the  snow  gomg  off  the  ranges  condi- 
tions are  rapidly  picking  up, 

(And  now  as  we  read  the  proof  it's 
snowing  again.) 


One  of  our  teachers  had  a  lettter 
from  Miss  Driscoll,  who  resigned 
from  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the 
department  for  backward  children  a 
few  months  ago.  She  was  attending 
the  Inland  teachers  convention  at 
Spokane. 


The  spirit  of  the  times  is  showing 
uj)  tn  rough  out  the  institution. 
Wherever  original  sentences  are  re- 
quired the  God  of  War  is  sure  to 
appear.  The  American  flag  is  in 
evidence  on  the  lapels  of  the  boys' 
coats.  The  little  fellows  captained 
by  Oliver  Burns  and  equipped  with 
guns  of  boards,  poles,  pipes,  clubs, 
and  any  thing  else  that  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  bearer  can  become 
a  defensive  weapon,  march  to  and 
fro  on  the  lawn. 

The  carts  and  wheel  barrows  are 
all  pressed  into  service  as  cannon 
carriages.  The  spirit's  the  spirit  of 
1776. 


After  you  have  made  a  mountain 
out  of  a  molehill  you  have  still  only 
a  molehill. 
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The  Books  of  he  Bible 

God  spake  in  Genesis,  and  said: 
"Let  there  be  ligfht/'  and  darkness  fled; 
In  Exodus,  at  His  command. 
All  Israel  fled  from  Eeypt's  land: 
Their  laws,  and  what  their  tribes  befell, 
Leviticus  and  Numbers  tell; 
God's  holy  will  a^'ain  we  see 
Contained  in  Deuteronomy. 
Then  follow  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
Two  hooks  of  Samuel  from  his  youth. 
And  two  of  Kings,  the  record  plain 
Of  many  a  good  and  evil  reign; 
Two  books  of  Chronicles  tell  o'er 
Each  monarch's  history  heard  before — 
Their  noble  deeds  of  valor  done, 
Their  many  battles  fought  and  won. 

Historic  words  our  hearts  inspire 
From  Ezra  and  Nehemiah: 
And  Esther  shows  the  ways  of  God. 
While  Job  leceives  the  chastening  rod; 
The  Pslams  lift  up  the  soul  with  praise; 
And  Proverbs  teach  in  homely  phrase; 
Ecclesiastes  next  comes  on 
And  then  the  Songs  of  Solomon. 

Isaiah  now,  with  vision  clear. 
Beholds  a  promised  Saviour  near. 
While  Jeremiah  lifts  on  high. 
For  Israel's  race,  his  humble  cry; 
And  Lamentations  paints  his  griet 
That  Zion  weeps  nor  finds  relief 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  each  record 
The  wondrous  dealings  of  the  Lord, 

Hosea,  Joel,  Amos  too 
And  Obadiah  prophets  true. 
O'er  Israel's  faithless  nation  yearn. 
And  warn  from  evil  to  return; 
Then  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahura,  show- 
God's  tender  love  and  threatened: 
Habakkuk  prays  in  words  sublime. 
That  ring  through  all  suc-ceeding  time; 
Next  Zephaniah.  Haggai. 
Then  Zechariah,  Malachi, 
And  we  have  passed  in  close  review 
From  ancient  scripture  to  the  new. 

And  now  a  saviour's  birth  behold. 

In  Mathew's  Gospel  sweetly  told; 

Mark,  Luke,  and  John  His  works  disclose. 

His  sufferings,  death,  and  how  He  rose. 

In  Acts  the  Holy  Ghost  descends. 
And  Chnsi  His  kingdom  wide  extends; 
In  Romans,  lo!  the  apostle  Paul 
Commends  the  gift  of  God  to  all; 
Cormthiaiis  and  Galatians  show 
The  grace  that  every  soul  may  know. 

Ephesians  and  Philippians  tell 
The  zeal  His  life  portrayed  so  well; 
Colossians,  Thessalonians  speak. 
Of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  week; 
In  TiiTK'thv,  Paul's  charge  we  find. 
In  1  itus,  friendship  warm  and  kind; 
Philemon  shows  how  love  constrains. 
Hebrews  all  the  types  explains; 
With  James  and  Peter,  John  and  Jude, 
And  Revelations  we  conclude. 
The  books  that  in  God's  Word  divine 
Liiie  stars  of  endless  glory  shine. 

— Fancy  J  Crosby 


Educated  on  the  Outside 

"That  girl  is  the  head  of  our 
class,"'  said  a  high  school  senior  to  her 
grandmother,  pointing-  out  a  figure 
on  the  corner.  "Oh,  she's  awfully 
smart.  Some  of  us  think  she  makes 
a  better  Latin  translation  than  the 
teacher  does." 

The  old  lady  took  a  sharp  look  at 


the  object  of  her  granddaughter's 
eulogy.  "H.'ml"  she  murmured. 
'If  she  is  so  smart,  I  should  think 
she  would  know  enough  to  have  the 
buttons  sewed  on  her  shoes." 

The  old  lady's  criticism  was  a  just 
one.  The  personal  appearance  is  one 
of  the  things  that  should  be  affected 
by  an  education.  The  girl  who  is 
capable  of  mastering  Latin,  is  capable 
of  mastering- t'.e  s.mple  uiles  tssen- 
tial  to  making  a  good  appearance. 
She  should  be  able  to  dress  not  only 
neatly  but  becomingly.  She  should 
stand  properly.  The  girl  who  stoops 
or  shuffles,  or  shows  a  carelessenss  in 
her  dress  is  not  as  well  educated  as 
she  should  be.  It  is  all  inside.  It 
has  not  come  to  the  surface. 

A  college  president  of  experience 
gave  this  rule  to  another  college 
president,  who  had  just  entered  on 
his  duties.  The  rule  was,  "Never 
engage  a  professor  until  you  have 
seen  him  eat."  And  this  means  that 
good  manners  are  one  of  the  im- 
portant external  manifestations  of 
the  educated.  A  man  may  possess 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosopy, 
but  if  he  uses  his  knife  at  the  table 
in  place  of  his  fork,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  him  to  give  the  impression  of  be- 
ing- an  educated  man.  Bad  table 
minaers  are  perhaps  a  little  worse 
than  other  bad  manners,  but  the 
principle  has  a  very  general  appli- 
cation. Education  should  manifest 
itself  in  general  g-ood  manners,  in 
doing  the  right  thing  in  the  rig-ht 
way. 

Education  should  show  itself  in 
conversation.  Naturally  the  educat- 
ed girl  will  not  talk  in  public  about 
the  subjects  she  has  studied.  That 
is  a  crudeness  of  which  a  higfh-school 
freshman  would  hardly  be  guilty. 
But  she  will  talk  intelligently,  she 
will  talk  something  besides  person- 
alities, she  will  give  other  people  a 
chance. 

The  girl  referred  to  earlier,  who 
headed  her  class  and  went  about 
with  several  buttons  off  her  shoes, 
discredited  education.  And  so  does 
the  gfirl   who  has  a   reputation  for 
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scholarship  an  I  forgets  to  clean  her 
fingernails  or  inierruts  others  in 
their  conversation.  People  are  natur- 
ally going  to  ask  what  an  education 
is  good  for  if  it  does  not  make  the  pos- 
sessor more  pleasayit  to  live  with. 

—  Lo  lor  a  do  Index. 


Helen  Killer  Says: 

"There  is  no  law  on  the  statute 
books  compelling  people  to  move  up 
closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to  make 
room  for  a  blind  brother;  but  there 
is  a  divine  law  written  on  the  hearts 
of  men  constraining  them  to  make  a 
place  for  him,  not  only  because  he  is 
unfortunate,  but  also  because  it  is  his 
right  as  a  human  being  to  share 
God's  greatest  gift,  the  privilege  of 
man  to  go  forth  unto  his  work." 

"The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind 
is  not  blindness,  but  idleness,  and 
they  can  be  relieved  of  this  great 
burden.  The  state  can  teach  the 
blind  to  work,  but  their  fellow 
citizens  must  furnish  the  market  for 
their  products." 
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Patsy  Callahan  was  very  proud  to 
wear  a  green  bow  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day. 

Ethel  Keeland's  hair  is  long  enough 
to  braid  and  she  can  wear  ribbons 
on  it. 

Tom  Northey  has  been  reading  the 
Tarzan  stories  and  enjoys  them  very 
much. 

As  Dan  Shea  missed  so  much 
school,  he  is  kept  very  busy  making 
up  back  work. 

Birdella  Ellis  is  learning  to  make 
hair-pin  lace  and  hopes  to  make  en- 
ough for  a  scarf. 

James  Reed  was  called  home  on  the 
first  of  the  month  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  step-father. 

Sophia  Oppel  had  a  letter  from 
Marguerite  Carney  and  she  is  still  in 
Poi  tland  studying  music. 

Harold  Agge  makes  a  good  mes- 
senger boy;  he  does  lots  of  errands 
and  does  them  very  quickly. 

Audrey  Mitchell  is  anxious  for  a 
party  so  she  can  wear  her  new  white 
dress.    She  has  a  very  pretty  one. 

Henry  Russell  had  a  letter  from 


his  brother,  John  and  was  surprised 
to  hear  he  was  home  from  Carlisle. 

Herman  Spoelder  has  a  letter  from 
his  brother,  Anthony  with  a  dollar 
in  it.  Herman  was  very  glad  to  get 
it. 

Ernest  Watt  thinks  it  queer  that  he 
has  not  had  a  letter  from  home  lately. 
He  is  afraid  they  are  sick  or  snowed 
in. 

Frank  Heffern  was  sorry  to  hear 
that  his  father  could  not  come  over 
this  month  but  will  look  for  him 
next  month. 

George  Ellis  is  growing  very  fast 
and  had  to  write  home  for  a  new 
suit.  George  will  soon  be  a  big  boy 
and  outgrow  his  little  playmates. 

Bert  Goodwin  is  anxiously  looking 
for  a  box  of  candy  and  a  new  necktie 
his  mother  is  sending.  It  is  slow 
coming  as  it  took  his  letter  awejk  to 
come. 

As  usual  Hugh  Shields,  was  well 
remembered  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
His  mother  sent  him  six  shamrocks, 
a  box  of  green  candy  and  a  box  of 
chocolates. 

Harold  Ferguson  was  pleased  to 
get  a  box  of  candy  from  his  brother 
Oscar,  though  it  was  a  little  late.  He 
was,  also,  glad  to  hear  that  his 
brother,  Elmer  had  joined  the 
Livingston  Band. 


Honor  Roll  March 

Department  for  the  Blind 

Callahan,  Patsy  Northey,  Thomas 

Ellis,  Birdella  Oppel,  Sophia 

EUi^,  Georgre  Russell,  Henry 

Fertjuson,  Harold  Shields,  Hugh  L. 

Flelerii,  Frank  Trout  man,  Clyde 

Keeland,  Ethel  Watt,  Ernest  J. 
Mitchell,  Audrey 

Department  for  Deaf 

B  uitngfarter,  Rc>bert  Noveg-oski,  Otta 

Bladow,  Lena  O'Donnell,  Arthur 

Bubnash,  Mary  Olson,  Ettie 

Budeck,  Sophia  Patrick,  Henry 

Burns,  Williams  G.  Patrick,  Chester 

Cashman,  Noia  Pearce,Janie 

Uensrel   Beulah  Post,  Fioyd 

Goldizen,  Olive  Redmond,  Fay 

Haynie,  A^aes  Ross,  Margfuerite 

Johas^n,  Nancy  Savers,  Mary 

Jones,  Jessie  Seller,  Edwin 

Mi  tson,  Lilly  Trask,  Roberta 

McCoy,  Mary  Walter.  William 

McDowell,  Ruby  Wilhelm,  Edith 

McPherson,  Bessie  Yaegfer,  William 

Najjel,Jolin  Yaeger,  May 

Nickerson,  Henry  F.  Zeman,  Carl 

Zywert.  Gertrude 

Children  whose  deportment  has 
not  fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 
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We  are  very  glad  to  say  that 
thanks  to  some  firm  friends,  the  leg- 
islature was  g-ood  to  ns  in  the  way 
of  appropriations.  We  are  especially 
glad  that  they  did  not  cut  down  our 
request  as  to  manitenance,  for  pi-ices 
are  so  uncertain  that  no  one  can  say 
how  much  will  be  required  to  run  an 
institution  two  years  from  now. 
Flour,  sugar,  smoked  meats,  fresh 
meats,  canned  good  and  drugs  are 
all  just  about  double  what  thev  were 
a  3^ear  ago.  And  everyone  knows 
how  iron  pipe,  copjier  wire  and  all 
kinds  of  hardware  have  advanced 
in  price. 

They  also  appropriated  $25,000.00 
for  a  new  building  for  Backward 
Children,  which  we  hope  may  be 
erected  this  year,  since  we  need  the 
room  so  badly.  We  asked  for  two 
of  these  buildings,  one  for  boys  and 
the  other  for  girls,  but  so  many  build- 
ings were  needed  this  time  that  only 
one  was  allowed  us.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  was  also  apprc>priated  for 
betterments  of  which  we  are  badly  in 
need.  One  thing  in  particular  is  a 
new  roof  for  the  "B''  building.  An- 
other is  a  small  green -house  that  we 
have  waited  for  for  four  years.  We 
are  here  in  a  small  town  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  good  green 
things  in  the  winter.  But  if  we  get 
this  we  will  not  only  be  able  to  raise 
some  lettuce,  etc,  but  will  be  able  to 
teach  this  intustry  to  our  boys- --some- 
thing we  cannot  do  now,  owing  to 
the  long  writers. 

About  three  or  four  weeks  ago, 
measles  broke  out  in  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  Department  of  the  school  and 
we  have  fourteen  cases.  S'x  of  the 
pa-tients  are  already  back  in  school 
and  most  of  the  others  will  soon  be 


back  we  think.  It  is  a  light  form, 
apparently,  for  the  patients  have  not 
been  very  sick.  However  we  have 
isolated  them  in  the  hospital  and 
since  we  have  had  no  new  cases  for 
several  days  we  are  in  hopes  that 
we  are  about  through  with  them. 
Parents  may  rest  assured  that  we 
will  do  all  we  can  for  them  and  that 
they  will  be  notified  at  once  should  a 
child  of  any  one  of  them  come  down 
with  the  disease. 

We  acknowledge,  with  pleasure, 
an  invitation  to  attend  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  granting  of 
the  charter  to  the  N.  Y.  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  The  school  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  the  progress  it  has  made. 

The  Little  Touches 

It's  just  the  little  things  that  count 
for  so  much.  In  an  institution  no 
little  point  of  training  is  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  given  attention. 
There's  a  crude  way  and  a  nice  way 
to  do  everything.  Do  it  one  way 
and  everyone  is  ruffled,  do  it  the 
other  and  the  same  result  is 
accomplished,  and  all  goes  on 
smoothly.  It's  just  this  smooth  way 
that  we  should  all  endeavor  to  instill 
into  our  pupils.  It's  the  polish  that 
will  count  in  their  relations  after 
school  days  are  over  and  the  real  liv- 
ing beg;ins. 

If  they  have  acquired  the  smooth 
and  finished  way,  they  will  pass  over 
the  undulations  gently;  if  they  have 
not  the  passage  over  the  irregularities 
is  going  to  be  pretty  rugged. 

A  good  deal  can  be  done  from  the 
lecture  platform,  but  the  real  work 
that  tells  is  done  in  the  heart  to  heart 
talk  the  striking  of  the  iron  while 
it  is  hot.  Character  like  metal 
molds  fast  then. 

A  pupil  comes  to  you  all  wrought 
up  over  some  offense  that  you  have  or 
some  one  else  has  committed  towards 
him.  Hie  approaches  you  in  such  a 
way  that  it  riles  you.  You  feel  your 
blood  stir  and  your  nerves  tingle, 
and  you  are  tempted  to  meet  his 
wrath  with  equal  ire---but  don't. 
Control  yourself,  and  proceed  to  find 
out  calmly  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
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affair  and  the  end  he  is  trying-  to  at- 
tain. Sho.v  .him  that  the  object  can 
be  accompUshed  so  much  m.ore  nicely 
if  he  takes  the  smooth  way,  and 
everyone  will  be  friendly  toward  him; 
whereas  if  he  .^"oes  at  it  in  the  crude 
way,  he  may  attain  his  desire  but 
there  will  be  a  disagreeable  after- 
math. 

It  may  be  a  long  talk,  it  may  be  a 
hard  argument,  but  when  he  once 
sers  the  point,  character's  been  made 
and  molded,  and  a  lesson  taught 
that  won't  be  forgotten,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  which  time  will  exemplify. 


Let's  Don't 

Wlien  Mary. hasn't  her  lesson,  and 
we're  going  to  scold  oh!  ever  eo 
hard-  let's  don't.  When  John  comts 
in  a  wee  bit  late,  and  we've  gohig  to 
m ak e  hi ni  c  » me  ea r  1  y  n ex t  t i me •  - i e t ' s 
don'l.  When  the  breakfast  doesn't 
suir,  and  we're  g" 'ing  to  fii'e  the 
cook--let's  don't.  When  someone  does 
us  a  fancied  wrong,  and  we're  going 
to  make  him  rue  it-det.s  don't. 
When  someone  speaks  a  little  cool, 
and  we're  going  to  speak  mort  coolly 
still,  jnst  to  show  him  that  we're  as 
gO')d  as  he- -let's  d')n't.  When  we 
fancy  someone's  said  something,  and 
we  re  going  to  say  something  too--- 
let's  don't.  When  we  suspect  some- 
one has  done  us  wrongand  we're  going 
to  treat  him  mean  to  get  even--- let ' 
don't.  When  someone  passes  us  who 
isn't  dressed  as  we  think  proper,  and 
we're  going  to  remark  that  we  w^onder 
why  some  people  haven't  any  taste-- 
let's  dont.  When  someone  mis- 
pronounces, and  we're  going  to 
correct--let's  don't.  When  someone 
si:)eaks  not  quite  as  we  think  he 
should,  and  we're  going  to  whisper 
to  someone  about  it--let's  don't. 
When  we  are  asked  to  do  something 
that  doesn't  i:)articularly  meet  with 
our  notions  of  the  idea,  and  we're 
going  to  make  remarks  about  the 
management--let's  don't.  When  an 
arrangement  in  schedules  doesn't  suit 
us  and  we're  going  to  say,  it's  the 
poorest  school  we  ever  taught  in, 
let's  don't.  When  other  teachers 
assign  lessons,  that  do  not  meet  with 
our  approval,  and  we're  going  to  tell 


her  pupils  so--let's  don't.  AVhen  w^e 
can't  get  just  what  we  want  in  town, 
and  we're  going  to  say  it's  just  the 
worst  place  ever—let's  don't.  When 
we're  goin^  to  jump  at  conclusions- 
let's  don't.  Let's  get  the  habit  of— 
LET'S  DON'T. 


Let's  Do 

Let's  see  where  we're  going— -let's 
do.  Let's  take  a  vision  of  tlie 
future---let's  do.  Let's  make  a  little 
survey  of  our  own--let's  do.  Let's 
find  out  the  object  of  it  all---let's  do. 
Let's  find  out  the  why  and  wdierefore 
of  socials,  entertainments,  societies, 
Sunda}'  school,  chapel,  and  school— - 
let's  do.  Let's  decide  it's  training 
for  life-- -let's  do.  Let's  apply  this 
as  a  test  to  all  that  we  do---let's  do. 
Let's  see  if  the  social's  going  to  train 
for  social  affairs  of  after  life---let's 
do.  Let's  say  that  it  does---let's  do. 
Let's  prove  it  thus:  there's  the  invita- 
tion witli  its  R.  S.  V.  P.  and  the 
puiMl's  nice  acceptance,  there's  the 
host  and  hostess  and  a  reception, 
there's  the  dance  program  or  the 
tally  card,  there's  the  correct  social 
laiiguage  forms '  which  have  been 
previouly  taught  in  the  school  rooms, 
there's  the  polite  good  night  and 
expression  of  thanks  to  the  com- 
miftee---let's  sav  it's  practical--- 
let's  do.  Let's  get  up  the  enter- 
tainments of  things  worth  while,  of 
classics  old  and  poems  loved— let's  do. 
Let's  have  the  parliamentary  rules 
at  society,  and  programs  up-to-date 
and  have  all  the  business  conducted 
in  a  manner  tliat's  first  rate--let's  do, 
Let's  make  the  Sunday  School  up  to 
the  best  of  the  church  Sunday  schools, 
let's  use  the  leaflets,  let's  sing  the 
hymns,  let's  memorize  the  gems, 
let's  impart  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
generally  accepted  children  should 
possess---let's  do.  Let's  make  the 
chapel  service  instrtictive,  and  help- 
ful, let's  conduct  it  like  the  services 
Lire  conducted  that  the  children  will 
attend  when  schooldays  are  over--- 
let's  do.  Let's  make  the  lessons  in 
school  to  cover  the  needs  of  after  life, 
to  be  helpful  in  exigences  you  and  I 
meet— -let's  do. 

JCet's  be  practical — let's  do! 
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Montana  Oddities 

Down  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Montana  near  the  inland  town  of 
Ekalaka  is  a  wierd  freak  of  nature 
known  as  the  Medicine  Rocks. 
These  are  tall  cubical  rock  forma- 
tions resemblinir  buildinf>-s  in  size 
and  shape  and  spread  out  in  orderly 
array  alonof  a  hi  oh  rid.sre.  The  wind 
and  weather  have  worn  holes  alon.o- 
the  sides  of  the  rocks  and  in  some 
places  blown  holes  entirely  throug-h 
them.  The  result  is  that  the  .trreat 
rocks  look  for  all  the  world  like 
human  habitations  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, seen  across  miles  of  open 
prairie,  the  Medicine  Rocks  are  easily 
and  excusably  mistaken  for  a  city. 
The  rocks  ofot  their  curious  name 
from  the  Indians  who  in  the  earlv 
days  came  here  to  "make  medicine." 


In  Rosebud  county  there  is  an 
"ice  well''  where  ranchers  can  .Qfet 
ice  the  year  round.  Almost  as  fast 
as"  the  ice  is  chopped  out  by  the 
neighboring"  ranchers,  new  ice  forms. 


Over  on  the  head  of  the  Redwater 
to  the  north  of  Miles  Citv  was  an  old 
Indian  cemetery,  the  gfraves  being 
in  the  air  instead  of  in  the  ground. 
The  cemetery  was  destroyed  years 
ago  bv  cowboys  who  set  fire  to  the 
scaffolds  because  they  declared  that 
the  cattle  were  being  killed  from 
rubbing  against  the  poles  which  gave 
way  and  precipitated  the  heavy  bun- 
dles containing  the  dead  and  their  be- 
longings on  the  stock.  One  cowboy 
who  is  now  a  retired  cattleman  and 
was  present  at  the  holocaust  says 
they  obtained  many  elk  teeth^tarnish- 
ed  green  and  other  Indian  gewgaws 
that  today  would  be  considered  valu- 
able. 

On  the  Fort  Keogh  Military  Re- 
serve near  Miles  City  is  what  is  local- 
ly known  as  the  Heart  Arch---a  hu^e 
monolith  shaped  like  a  triumphal 
archway  and  underneath  which  a 
team  could  drive.  It  is  covered 
with  the  carved  initials  of  hundreds 
of  soldiers  of  the  frontier  days. ---5^/. 


Local  News  From  the   Boys'  Side 

Archie  R.  Randies,  Reporter 

Three  cheers  for  "Old  Glory"  — 
We,  boys  in  Montana  are  behind  you. 

Billy  Burns  was  laid  ur3  in  the  hospi- 
tal. 

Joseph  Kirschbaum  is  our  checker 
fiend  now. 

Edvvin  Kebschull  left  April  2.  He 
was  needed  at  home. 

Harold  Brandt  has  been  helpin.g 
Miss  Campbell  lately. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  never  misses  a 
Sunday  dinner  at  his  Aunt's. 

Flo5.'d  Post  is  our  cleanest  eraser 
cleaner  among  the  small  boys. 

Tom  Big  Spring  works  for  Mrs. 
Brown  every  Saturday  afternoon. 

Guy  Waters  says  that  his  mother's 
birthday  was  just  a  few  days  a.go. 

Chester  Patrick  asked  Mrs.  Low  to 
make  him  captain  of  the  small  boys. 

Carl  Zeman  was  promoted  to  the 
medium  boys'  bedroom.  He  feels  big-. 

William  Yaeger's  birthday  was 
April  4.    He  is  now  eleven  years  old. 

Fay  Nickerson  is  the  smartest  boy 
of  all  under  Mrs.  Low's  supervision. 

John  Nagel  received  a  likeness  of 
his  sister  who  was  recently  married. 

Robert  Remington  received  a  ball 
and  a  quarter  from  home.  He  feels 
rich. 

William  Walters  likes  the  movies. 
He  gets  a  good  deal  out  of  the 
pictures. 

Henry  Patrick  says  he  will  call 
Fred  Patrick  "Kandy  kid"  this 
summer. 

Richard  Jackson  employs  himself 
at  Mr.  Thompson's  during  here  his 
spare  hours. 

Vere  Goldizen  received  some 
money  on  Mar.  28  to  buy  some 
clothes  with. 

Rufus  Edens  is  just  finishing- a 
handsome  library  table  in  the 
carpenter  shop. 

Ole  Albu  received  a  packag-e  con- 
taining- some  duds.  He  was  quite 
glad  to  g-et  them. 
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Amos  Crisp  was  wondering"  what  is 
ailing'  his  folks.  Pie  had  not  heard 
from  them  for  some  time. 

Thys  Ferwerda  is  going-  to  get  his 
parents'  permission  to  visit  Great 
Falls  on  his  way  home  this  vacation. 

Oliver  Barn-;  broug^htja  bow  and  ar- 
row back  to  school  with  him  when  he 
returned  from  a  recent  visit  to  his 
home. 

Standing-  near  the  puddle  of  melted 
s  low  in  the  front  3'ard,  Bert  Castell- 
ano  almost  took  it  for  a  swimnjing- 
pool . 

Frank  Bright  was,  worried  because 
he  had  not  heard  from  iioine  for  som.e 
time.  He  just  received  a  letter 
recently. 

Estel  Malone  and  Lyle  McQuary 
are  two  new  bright  pupils  Mrs.  Low 
now  has  18  deaf  boys  under  her 
supervision. 

Robert  Baumg-artner  received  a 
letter  from  home  stating-  that  his 
father  has  a  lamb.  Robert  can  hard- 
ly wait  to  see  it. 

William  Holtz  is  now  becoming- 
very  busy  with  catalogues.  We 
wonder  if  they  are  seed  or  summer 
style  catalogues. 

Clarence  Wilson  thinks  that  the 
most  severe  punishment  he  has  yet 
received  for  being  careless  is  wearing 
a  little  girl's  dress. 

George  Drinville  enjoyed  a  brief 
visit  from  his  brother,  Oliver  Drin- 
ville. George  was  sorry  his  brother 
could  not  stay  another  night. 

The  reporter,  Archie  Randies, 
Frank  Bright  and  Bert  Castellano  are 
all  up  in  the  air.  They  are  busy 
with  pens  and  brains  over  their 
eighth  grade  essays. 


Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Mary  J.  McCoy,  Reporter 

We  are  counting  the  days  before 
going  home! ! 

Lilly  Mattson  is  very  fond  of  her 
Bible. 

Fay  Redmond  'dkes  to  be  with 
Jessie  J<)res  all  the  time. 

Emily  Westbrook  certainly  detests 
low  marks. 

Lena  Blado.v  was  astonished  to  hear 
that  she  has  a  new  half  brother, 

Roberta  Trask  was  quite  surprised 
to  see  her  father  a  few  days  ago. 


Helen  Johnson  and  Lydia  Janzen 
are  very  anxious  to  learn  new  words. 

We  all  sympathize  with  Elsie 
Davies.  Her  grandfather  passed 
away  April  2. 

wSophia  Budeck  was  quite  surprised 
to  get  a  package  containedg  some 
'eats"  from  home. 

Beulah  Dengel  is  growing  fast. 
She  will  be  the  tallest  one  in  the 
procession  some  day. 

Nora  Cash  man  thinks  that  her 
cousin  will  appreciate  the  presents 
she  is  making  for  her. 

We,  all  the  girls,  like  to  go  outside 
especically  Thelma  Blackman,  Edith 
Wilhem  and  Bessie  McPherson. 

Mary  Bnbnash  is  still  crocheting 
but  sjme  ol  us  are  fond  of  being  out 
of  doors  now  that  there  are  signs  of 
spring. 

lanie  Pearce's  mother  came  to 
visit  her.  Bessie  McPherson  was 
astonished  to  see  her  little  sister. 
They  went  home. 

x\Irs.  Menzemer  treated  the  advanc- 
ed cooking  class  to  some  delicious 
candy  last  Saturday.  They  enjoyed 
the  treat  very  much. 

Packages  were  received  as  follows: 
Annie  Pierce,  Agnes  Haynie,  Bessie 
McPhersf^n,  Ruby  McDowell,  Sophia 
Budeck  and  Jennie  McCaug-han. 

Miss  Anna  Smith  invited  some  of 
the  girls  to  her  birthday  party  March 
14.  They  enjoyed  the  party  very 
tnuch.  Those  present  were  as  f ol- 
io,vs:  Ruby  McDjwell,  Mary  McCoy, 
Gertrude  Zywert,  Otta  Novegoski, 
Olive  Goldizen,  Effie  Olson,  Mar- 
guerite Ross  and  Lubi  Chrisman. 

 — —  

Earnest  Worker's  Club 

Saturday,  April  13,  the  club  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  sitting  room  from 
3:00  to  4:00  p.  m.  Some  of  the 
members  were  not  present.  Mar- 
gueiite  Ross,  the  president,  selected 
Mary  McCoy  to  lead  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  signs  accompanied  by  the 
girls. 

Marguerite  Ross  signed  Mathew 
10:  18-23.  We  proceeded  to  sew  for 
the  club.  The  meeting  adjourned 
until  April  28. 

—Mary  McCoy. 
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Brain  Development 

It  has  been  told  of  a  great  painter 
that  once  when  asked  what  he  mixed 
with  his  colors  to  g-et  such  wonderful 
results,  he  replied,  "I  mix  brains 
with  them,  sir,  brains." 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that  the 
brain  has  a  greater  earning  power 
than  the  body?  Nevertheless  it  is 
the  truth.  Therefore,  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  we  continually  develop 
the  brain. 

The  battles  of  life  are  won  or  lost 
inside  the  skull.  The  whole  world  is 
ruled  by  mind  not  muscle.  The 
progress  of  the  world  is  due  entirely 
to  the  mind  working  through  the 
brain. 

No  matter  how  physically  powerful 
we  may  be,  without  the  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties  we  can  never 
expect  to  attain  more  than  the  barest 
living.  The  condition  of  the  brain 
and  the  use  we  make  of  it  will  largely 
determine  our  place  in  the  world. 
Brain,  character  and  muscle  are  all 
we  have  to  offer  to  the  world.  Thus 
it  is  important  we  remember  the  lact. 
It  we  offer  only  muscle  we  have  as 
competitors  the  horse  and  the  mule 
either  if  which  are  stronger  than  any 
human  being.  The  brain  is,  as  it 
were,  an  inexhaustible  mine,  an  l,  it 
is  the  only  mine  that  is  inexhaustible. 
The  more  we  take  out  of  the  ordin  iry 
mine  the  less  valuable  it  becomes: 
the  more  we  take  out  of  the  mind  — 
the  brain-- -the  more  we  really  put 
into  it-- -the  more  we  really  have. 

Very  few  individuals  make  full  use 
of  their  brains.  Most  persons  do  not 
use  over  one-tenth  of  their  brain 
capacity.  Think  of  what  they  could 
be  if  they  used  even  half  of  the  brain 
power  which  they  possess---yes---if 
they  used  only  one-quarter. 

Every  great  achievement  is  the 
triumph  of  brains.  Every  victor}^  of 
the  battlefield  is  due  to  mind  back  of 
muscle.  Ever}'^  labor-saving  device, 
the  steam  shovel,  the  steam  plow, 
the  mower,  the  reaper,  the  harvester, 
every  piece  of  machinery  to  lighten 
labor  or  increase  its  output  is  the 


result,  the  product,  of  the  use  of  the  j 
brain. 

Former  Secretary  Wilson  of  the 
Presidential  Cabinet,  up  to  the  time  ' 
he  was  thirty-six  years  old  never 
made  over  forty  dollars  a  month. 
His  hands,  until  then,  represented 
his  earning  capacity.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  developing  his  brain  mean- 
while. He  was  preparing  himself. 
Today,  using  his  brain,  his  income 
for  one  month  exceeds  by  several 
times  what  he  earned  in  a  whole 
3-ear  when  merely  using  his  muscle. 

Even  though  progress  may  seem 
slow,  do  not  be  discouraged.  Re- 
member the  case  of  the  former  miner. 
Secretary  Wilson,  and,  press  forward 
undaunted,  courageously,  keeping 
ever  in  mind,  and,  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  this  thouglit.  The  brain 
has  a  greater  earning  power  than  the 
body.  Therefore  resolve  to  continu- 
ally develop  the  brain. 

The  Creed  of  the  American 
Schoolboy 

"I  believe  in  my  country  and  my 
state,  in  the  greatness  of  American 
heroes  of  yesterday  and  today." 

"I  believe  in  the  right  and  justice 
of  submitting  myself  willingly  to  all 
authority  higher  than  my  own:  to  all 
laws  of  my  country,  my  state,  and 
my  community,  and,  to  the  will  of 
my  parents  and  teachers." 

"I  believe  in  the  strength  of  union, 
in  noble  and  lasting  friendships,  and, 
in  the  beauty  and  loyalty  of  love." 

"I  believe  in  truth  and  kindness, 
in  the  efficacy  of  education,  in  war 
zv/ie?i  the  cause  is  Just,  and,  in  the  love 
of  peace  at  all  times." 

"I  believe  that  it  is  within  my 
power,  by  being  true  to  myself  and 
to  my  principles,  to  help  place  the 
America  of  the  future  upon  a  higher 
pedestal  than  she  has  ever  been 
before." 

"I  believe  that  the  boys  and  girls 
of  today  shall  become  noble  men  and 
women  of  a  great  tomorrow,  and  that 
the  American  nation  shall  stand  first 
and  foremost  in  the  onward  march  of 
humanity. ---Selected. 
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Local  News 

Ernest  Ray  finished  a  large  raffia 
basket. 

The  literary  room  has  a  new  dic- 
tionary. 

Ray  Alummert  is  making"  a  pretty 
tongue  rug-. 

Cyril  Roberts  completed  a  fine 
knitted  rug. 

Effie  Whitcomb's  mother  visited 
her  one  afternoon  this  month. 

The  children  have  enjoyed  cutting- 
out  and  painting-  Easter  rabbits  and 
chickens. 

Tom  Dolan  received  several  letters 
and  cards  from  his  sister  who  is  visit- 
ing- in  Mexico. 

The  larg-er  g-irls  and  boys  were 
busy  practicing  songs  for  the  Easter 
Sunday  exercises. 

An  Easter  program  was  given 
Easter  morning  in  place  of  the  re- 
gular chapel  exercises. 

The  boys  have  been  eagerly  watch- 
ing for  tlie  spring  birds  to  appear 
and  during  the  last  few  days  they 
have  seen  and  heard  several. 

Mar.  7,  Ru:h  Maher  received  a 
box  of  cookies,  oranges,  fruit  and 
other  things  to  eat  so  she  gave  a 
party  that  afternoon  and  invited  all 
of  her  classmates.  A  long  table  was 
set  in  the  sewing  room  and  very 
nicely  decorated.  Other  things  were 
added  to  the  party  and  the  children 
ate  at  five  o'clock  and  they  had  so 
many  good  things  to  eat  that  the 
party  took  the  place  of  supper.  As 
the  party  w^as  dismissed  the  boys 
and  girls  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  the  good  time  to  Ruth,  the  hos  ess. 

On  account  of  St.  Patrick's  day 
falling  on  Saturday  this  year  a  short 
program  was  given  during  the 
chapel  exercises  Friday.  After  the 
opening  song,  a  drill  was  given  by 
John  Sundt,  Victor  Sherrill,  Arthur 
Lenhardt,  Meagher  Cum  n ins  and 
Vern  Stevens.  They  wore  Idgh 
green  Irish  hats  and  each  carried  an 
Irish  flag  while  they  marched  along 
with  pipes  in  their  mouths.  John 
Pierce  gave  several  selections  with 
his  mouth  harp.  Etta  Van  Wagenen, 
Gethel  Henion  and  Delia  Bowlsby 
sang,    "My  Irish  Canary"   and  sev- 


eral Irish  songs  were  sung  by  all  t 
pupils  in  unison. 

The  following  program  was  giv3;i 
by  the  children  Mar.  2:  Song  by 
Francis  Buchholtz,  Sallie  McAllister 
and  Gethel  Henion;  song  duet  by 
Etta  Van  Wagenen  and  Gethel 
Henion;  song  by  lola  Smith,  Eleanor 
Mechler  and  Florence  Harte;  recita- 
tion by  Florence  Ormbsby,  Pearl 
Hansen  and  lola  Smith;  song  by 
Walter  Mitchell;  reading  by  Claude 
Feierheler;  recitation  by  Engene 
Simpson;  rec'tation  by  Werner 
Baumgartner;  reading  by  Raymond 
Mumert  and  recitations  by  Ralph 
Gwynn,  John  Belin,  Earl  Davis, 
Alfred  Barick,  Vern  Pagel,  John 
Sundt  and  Alvin  Barick. 


Slandering  the  Country 

Bix---"I  see  there's  a  report  from 
HcJland  that  concrete  bases  for  Ger- 
man cannon  have  been  found  there." 

Dix--"  Don't  you  believe  a  word  you 
hear  from  Holland.  The  geography 
says  'it  is  a  low,  lying  country.'  " 

-  -  -  The    Farm  inz  Business . 


j'  ^HIDKIHG  Good  Tliougb:$ 
\  1^  and  continiiallv  living 
;  Siem  in  daily  thoughts  of 


>  life,  not  death;  thoughts  of  | 

I  loye,  nJ  hate;  thoughts  cf  |1 

I  truth,  rot  falsj     t' oughts  of  1; 

I  good,  n  t  evil;  thoughts  of  I; 

I  strength,     not    loeakness;  |l 

I  thougn;s  cf  plenty,  not  pover/v;  ,  k 

I  thoasgMs  of  purity,  not  im-  |; 

{  purity;  thougl  ts  of  peace  not  | 

I  slhfe;  thoughts  of  perfection,  | 

\  not  imperfection,  is  the  oi  ly  | 

f  u^ay  in  iphich  spiritual  things  | 


^  become  a  reiility  in  your  daily  | 
^    experiences — Selected. 
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April's  Cloak 

Funny  little  April 
Had  a  cloak  of  snow; 
March  had  given  it  to  her 
When  he  had  to  go. 

Laughing  little  April, 
One  warm  sunny  day, 
Playing  with  the  sun  beams 

bright, 
Flung  her  cloak  away. 

Fearful  little  April 
Found  her  cloak  again, 
Melted  to  a  soft  white  cloud. 
With  a  fringe  of  rain. — Sel. 


Fill  the  Blanks 

April  —  a    . 


March  —  a   . 

June,  July  and  August  —  a 


Next  Friday  —  a  . 

May    and    June    —  two 


A  week  —  seven  — 
A  month  —  four  — 
A  ^^ear  —  twelve  — 
A  season  —  three  — 
Seven  days  —  a  — 
Four  weeks  —  a  — 
Twelve  months  — a 
Three  months  —  a  • 
1917  _  a  —  . 


Guess  What  It  Is 

John  has  something. 

It  is  new. 

It  is  red. 

It  is  round. 

It  is  rubber. 

John  can  throw  it. 

He  can  bounce  it. 

He  can  roll  it. 


What  is  it? 


What 

One  day 
walk.  She 
pretty.   It  was  blue. 


Helen  Saw 

Helen   went  to 
saw  something 
It  flew. 


It  sat  on  a  tree, 
on   the  ground. 
What  was  it? 


It  hopped 
It  sang. 


An  Obedient  Dog 

Robert  owned  a  smart  dog. 
The  dog's  name  was  Snuff. 
Robert  loved  Snuff  and  Snuff 
loved  Robert.  He  followed 
Robert  everywhere. 

One  day  Robert  went  to 
visit  a  friend.  Snuff  followed 
him  into  his  friend's  house. 
Robert  went  away  suddenly 
and  forgot  Snuff.  His  friend 
found  the  dog  asleep  in  a 
corner.  He  told  him  to  go 
home.  Snuff  would  not  go. 
He  thought  his  master  was 
still  in  the  house.  When 
Robert  went  home,  he  missed 
his  faithful  little  dog.  He 
called  his  friend  over  the 
telephone  and  asked  him  to 
please  send  Snuff  home.  His 
friend  told  him  that  Snuff 
would  not  leave  the  house. 
"Bring  Snuff  to  the  tele- 
phone," said  Robert.  The 
boy  did  so  and  held  Snuff  up 
so  that  he  could  hear. 

Robert  said,  "Snuff  I  want 
you  to  come  home.  Good 
little  dog  come  home  at 
once." 

Snuff  recognized  his 
master's  voice.    He  wagged 
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his  tail,  jumped  down,  and 
ran  home  as  fast  as  he  could. 


Ail  Easter  Story 

In  the  King's  great  garden 
grew  a  beautiful  flower  and 
lying  down  beside  it  was  a 
little  hard  brown  seed.  "Oh, 
how  Iwould  like  to  be  a  beau- 
tiful flower  like  3^ou,"  said 
the  little  brown  seed,  "then 
I  could  help  somebody,  for 
smelling  sweet  makes  people 
glad  and  looking  at  beautiful 
flowers  makes  people  happy. 
Maybe  if  I  were  a  flower 
instead  of  a  brown  seed,  the 
gardener  would  take  me  to 
make  the  princess  glad." 
"Maybe  3^ou  will  be  a  flower 
some  day,"  said  the  beautiful 
one.  "Wait  till  I  tell  you 
what  happened  to  me  once. 
1  was  a  homely  brown  seed 
lying  on  the  ground  when 
the  gardener  went  by  one 
day  and  said,  "1  must  bury 
that  seed  so  it  can  change." 
[  was  a  iitile  frightened  for 
although  I  looked  dead,  I 
did  not  want  to  be  buried  in 
a  dark  hole  in  the  ground. 
But  soon  the  gardener  came 
back  and  took  me  in  his 
hand,  and  made  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  made  it  all  soft 
like  a  bed  and  then  he  put 
me  in  and  covered  me  up.  I 
went  right  to  sleep  and  forgot 
all  about  its  being  dark,  till 
a  long  time  after,  that, 
1  heard  something  say 
'CoiTie,  its  time  to  rise.'  So 
I  pushed  my  little  root,  which 
had  been  growing  down  into 
the  ground  and  sent  np  a 
little  green  blade  into  the 
sunshine.  Sometimes  I  felt 
the  rain  drops  come  down  to 


give  me  a  drink  and  some- 
times I  felt  the  sunshine 
come  to  make  me  warm  and 
I  kept  growing  till  one  day. 
I  looked  as  you  see  me  now." 

"That's  a  pretty  good 
story,"  said  the  little  brown 
seed.  "Would  anything  like 
that  happen  to  me  if  1  were 
buried,  too?  "Yes,  when 
your  turn  comes,  you  will 
look  dead  and  they  will  bury 
you  in  the  ground  but  God 
will  take  care  of  you  and  you 
need  not  be  afraid  for  you 
will  surely  rise  again  only 
you  will  be  more  beautiful 
than  you  are  now  and  you 
can  help  more."  — The 
Kindergarten  Magazine. 


Good  Morr^iog,  Merry 
Soiishine 
"Good  morning,  merry  sun- 
shine, 

How  did  you  wake  so  soon? 
You've  scared  the  little  stars 
awa}' , 

And  shmed  away  the  moon. 

1  saw  you  go  to  sleep  last 
night, 

Before  1  ceased  my  play. 
How  did  you  get  way  over 
there, 

And   pray    where  did  you 
stay?" 

"I  never  go  to  sleep,  dear, 
I  just  go  round  to  see 
My   little    children    of  the 
East, 

Who  rise  and  watch  for  me. 

1  waken  all  the  birds  and 
bees. 

And  flowers  on  my  way. 
And  now  come  back  to  see 

the  child 
Who  stayed  out  late  to  play." 

— Sel. 


fDontana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio 
Gov.  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President 
Hon.  S.  C.  Ford,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  May  Trumper,    Supt.  Pub.  Instruction, 

Secretary. 

APPOINTED 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte; 
L.  H.  Faust,  LiBBY 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
S.  D.  Largent,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Billings 
H,  H.  Swain,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Helena 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H,  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Secy,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Rosa  Hammer,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
literary 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher    Miss  Ruth  Taylor 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Dorothy  Oe  Verter 

Miss  Vira  George  Miss  Anita  Wells 

Miss  Rose  B.  Aclorn 

ART 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey 

LIBPARIAM 
H.  E.  Thompson 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director 

Miss  Ruth  Taylor 


Miss  Sadie  Lillard 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

Miss  Martha  Russell,  Head  Teacher        J.  A  Morris 
MUSIC 

Miss  .\gnes  Haugan,  Director 

MEDICAL  STAFF 
1.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D..  Physician 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 
^  ^-        Oculist  &  Aurist 

Miss  Catherine  Campbell,  R.  N.  Trained  Nurse 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 
Miss  Elizabeth  McConnell,  Girls'  Supervi'^or 
i^red  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 

^P-A^';^'^  ^-  ^oys'  Supervisor 

J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Farmer 
Antone  Lesserer,  Dairyman 
John  Finerty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman 
and  Storekeeper 

IN  DU  ST  RIAiTdePa  RTM  E  N  T 
instructors 
p.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing- 
•^•t^- Hammock  Weav- 
^11-  ^r^^.-.^^^^y-  I^omestic  Science  (w 
fu    e.-^'^^      ^'^^^"^e^^'^'^ewing  ^ 

AW  vv'^^'f^I^if^^  raai  i-anddroom  Making 
Alex.  Wright,  Slioemakine 


DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

officers  and  teachers 
H.  J.  Menzemer.  M.  A..  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 

Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Bernice  Christenson.  Teacher 

~;   ,  Teacher 

Miss  Florence  Lovell.  Teacher 
Miss  Evelyn  Johnson,  Teacher 
Miss  Molhe  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
J.  Hamor,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs,  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 

w./rAt^H^"^''"^  '^^^^  '-^^^f-  and  Hack- 

ward  Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  afflication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  conhrmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  bear 
it  IS  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
^HH  ;,■  ^^nducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 

stitution and  IS  a  pai  t  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  bhnd 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
Hot  oi  Cii3,rity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 

videdby  the  law  (Section  1J70)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:— In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
Ih?f^  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  whe"e 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
orfriend,  or  any  officers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject  make  an  order  to  that  etiect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  C.erk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
or  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessf?y 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
rw  ^^"^  ''P''"  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission 

freVsu?y  ""^^  ^""^        ^^""^  tS  county 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies!  bu 
Jh^nl  traveling:  expenses  to  and  from  the 

school  or  for  any  clothing. 

W^Hn^tn"""''^  session  of  school  begins  the  sejond 
Wednesday  in  bepteraber  and  closes  the  second 
"  rn^?"/^""'^-  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Pronipt- 
f^^fPj  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 

is  of  the  g-reatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institution  for  inabhi  y 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  contmued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  j-udgemen" o 
the  1  lesident,  the  change  would  be  tor  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care    of  "School 
Deaf  and  Blind." 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

P)us  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.    P: very- 
thing   First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
sengers and  Freig-ht 
taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

AMtomobile  Service 


C.  O.  Hansen 


Boulder, 


Montana 


Post»Gards 

of' the 
Main  Building, 
Training  School, 
Industrial  Building, 
Treasure  State  Associa- 
tion, etc, 
3  for  5  cents 

M,ocky  MouBtaiB  Leader, 
Boolder^  Montana, 
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To  Montana  in  the  Sixties 


N  the  rush  in  the  early  sixties 
to  reach  Alder  gfulch  from  the 
beaten  immigrant  track  that 
led  throug-h  southern  Wyoming 
there  were  many  bolder  spirits  who 
were  eager  to  run  the  risk  of  Indian 
ambush  in  new  paths  through  the 
wilderness  in  the  hope  thereby  of 
shortening  their  journey  by  a  few 
weeks  or  even  a  few  days.  At  the 
same  time  that  John  Bozeman,  after 
whom  the  city  of  Bozeman  was 
named,  was  at  Fort  Laramie  trying  to 
organize  a  train  to  take  a  cut-off  route 
east  of  the  Big  Korn  mountains,  a 
trader  at  this  post  by  the  name  of 
McKnight  w^as  organizing  a  caravan 
to  go  northwestward  through  the 
Wind  River  country  west  of  the  Big 
Horn  mountains,  thereby  penetrating 
the  heart  of  the  wild  region  where 
Red  Cloud  and  Sitting  Bull  reigned 
over  20,000  or  30,000  Sioux. 

McKnight  was  confident  that  his 
route  offered  great  advantages  over 
all  others  and  he  issued  a  call  for  500 
determined  men  to  join  him  with  100 
wagons. 

Vaughn  Among  First  to  Respond. 

Among  the  first  to  respond  to  this 
appeal  was  Robert  Vaughn,  who, 
though  past  the  age  of  80,  is  still  liv- 
ing at  Great  Falls.  Vaughn  spoke 
for  himself  and  four  others.  Out  of 
the  scores  that  passed  through  Lara- 
mie that  day  bound  for  the  new  gold 
diggings  20  joined  the  McKnight 
train.  This  company  of  close  to  100 
men  pulled  out  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  the  direction  they  were  to 
travel  and  established  camp. 

This  camp  was  a  kind  of  'refin- 
ery,' "  said  Mr.  Vaughn  recently,  in 


recounting  his  pioneering  experi- 
ences. "Here one  and  all  might  con- 
sider the  ]:)erils  and  privations  likely 
to  be  encountered.  The  faint-heart- 
ed ones  took  the  safer  route  by  way 
of  the  South  Pass.  However,  in  a 
few  days  we  had  450  men  and  more 
than  100  wagons.  We  were  aware 
that  we  were  going  to  travel  through 
several  hundred  miles  of  untrodden 
wilderness  infested  by  Sioux,  so  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  be  well 
armed  and  organized.  Before  start- 
ing we  took  a  vote  and  selected  a 
captain  and  two  lieutenants,  and  a 
committee  of  three  to  examine  every 
one  and  see  if  he  was  prepared  with 
guns  and  sufficient  ammunition,  and 
if  his  outfit  was  substanial  enough 
to  make  the  trip. 

Depended  Great  Deal  on  Guide. 

"a  paper  was  drawn  in  which  was 
inserted  a  provision  that  we  were  to 
stand  by  and  defend  each  other  at 
all  hazards;  to  this  we  all  signed  our 
names.  We  realized  that  it  was  a 
perilous  imdertaking,  but  we  pressed 
onward.  We  depended  a  great  deal 
on  our  guide.  He  was  reared  in 
Canada  and  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company.  His 
tact  and  courage,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  resulted  in  the  avoidance 
of  trouble  with  hostile  Indians. 

"Roll  was  called  every  evening. 
Each  man  had  to  be  on  guard  for 
four  consecutive  hours  during  the 
night.  To  form  the  camp  the  first 
wagon  had  to  make  a  circle  until  it 
faced  the  hindmost  one,  and  each 
one  followed,  forming  thus  a  stock- 
ade, the  horses  being  driven  past  the 
inside  hind  wheel  of  the  waq'on  in 
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front;  after  unhitching-  the  tong-ue 
was  thrown  over  the  wheel  and  rest- 
ed on  the  axle.  At  night  all  the 
horses  and  tents  were  on  the  inside 
and  the  sentinels  were  on  the  outside. 

Indians  Taken  Unawares. 

"When  the  Sioux  came  to  our 
camp  they  would  go  from  one  tent 
to  another  in  a  sullen  manner  with 
a  contemptible  look  as  though  they 
were  going  to  massacre  every  one  of 
us.  Probably  the  reason  they  did 
not  was  that  we  had  taken  them  un- 
awares: besides  we  were  as  good  as 
an  equal  number  of  soldiers  if  it  had 
come  to  fighting.  By  the  year  fol- 
lowing they  were  better  prepared  for 
they  had  obtained  guns  and  ammu- 
nition from  the  traders.  Then  they 
killed  many  immigrants.  The  suc- 
ceeding 3'ear  travel  through  that 
part  of  the  Sioux  country  was  entire- 
ly discontinued,  and  Fort  Phil  Kear- 
ney was  established.  A  few  months 
later  all  the  soldiers,  81  in  number, 
were  killed  by  the  Indians — not  one 
was  left  to  tell  the  story.  And  these 
savages  kept  up  their  murderous 
deeds  until  the  Sioux  war  of  1876. 

"It  was  against  the  rules  of  our 
camp  for  any  one  to  kindle  a  fire 
after  dark.  The  object  was  to  pre- 
vent the  Indians  from  locating  us  at 
night.  We  Vv^ere  obliged  to  camp 
where  an  adundance  of  water  could 
be  obtained.  A  small  spring  would 
not  meet  our  requirements,  for  we 
had  nearly  300  horses.  It  was  hard 
for  us  to  secure  game  of  any  kind 
for  the  Indians  kept  driving  it  away 
as  we  went,  and  it  was  not  prudent 
for  us  to  venture  far  from  the  course 
we  were  pursuing  to  look  for  any. 

Bruin's  Challenge  Refused. 

One  day  at  dinner  time  I  climbed 
the  mountain  side  until  I  reached 
land  that  was  almost  level.  Two  or 
three  hundred  yards  away  I  saw  a 
large  brown  bear.  Elevating  my 
gun,  [  took  aim  at  the  brute.  Just 
then  a  second  thought  came  to  me, 
and  I  said  to  myself:  'if  I  kill  it,  all 
well  and  good;  if  I  only  wound  it,  I'll 
get  the  worst  of  it.'  I  paused  for  a 
minute,  looking  at  the  bear,  and  the 
longer  I  looked  the  larg'er  it  seemed 


The  bear  stood  and  looked  at  me, 
and  finally  he  walked  away  slowly, 
occasionally  looking  back.  I  was 
walking  as  the  bear  did,  only  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Soon  ihe  bear 
stopped  and  faced  toward  me,  and  I 
made  a  bee-line  for  the  camp,  for  I 
w^as  not  looking  for  that  kind  of 
game  that  day. 

Very  often  some  aged  Indians 
would  visit  our  camps  and  go  from 
one  tent  to  another  and  peep  in  as 
thotigh  they  were  counting  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  there  were.  We  treat- 
ed them  kindly  and  gave  them  some- 
thing to  eat;  they  always  asked  for 
matches  and  were  very  fond  of  to- 
bacco. Our  guide  warned  us  that 
they  were  spies  and  for  us  to  have 
our  guns  in  a  conspicuous  place  so 
they  could  see  our  strength. 

"When  in  the  Yellowstone  valley 
we  saw  from  a  distance  a  party  of 
Indians  all  mounted  and  coming  to- 
ward us.  Our  cai)[ain  at  once  gave 
orders  to  form  into  a  camp,  and,  be- 
fore the  Indians  got  nearer,  we  were 
formed  into  a  stockade  and  ready  for 
a  battle,  if  necessary.  As  the  Indians 
approached  our  guide  stepped  forward 
about  200  yards  to  meet  them.  They 
were  85  in  number.  They  whipped 
their  horse?  to  greater  speed  and  be- 
gan yelling.  When  they  were  within 
about  200  yards  of  him  our.  guide  lift- 
ed his  hand  and  the  Indians  stojDped 
as  if  they  were  shot.  The  chief  of  the 
l^arty  and  our  gtiide  had  a  sign  talk 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  chief  came  for- 
ward and  stated  that  they  were  Crows 
and  he  wished  to  know  who  we  were. 
After  a  10-minute  talk  the  rest  of  the 
Indians  came  forward  and  v^ere 
invii-ed  to  our  cami).  Then  we  all 
smoked  the  peace  pipe." 

---Se/ecfed. 


Out  of  tlie  work,  the  care,  to  find 
Fresh  pastures  for  the  huni^ering  mind. 
Out  of  the  cark,  the  husks,  the  toil, 
Some  other  thing  in  h'fe  than  moil, 
Some  other  thing  than  how  we  win 
Success  in  tliis  or  that,  grow  thin 
Above  our  projects  and  our  plan, 
And  leave  unfed  the  mental  man! 

—  Balto.  Situ 
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Since  Last  Issue 


(Lynnr— — >nn<  >nng-T— innr-Q 

We  have  a  new  nurse,  Miss  Ben- 
son from  Butte. 

Not  long-  ago  a  letter  was  received 
from  Julia  Cole,  now  a  student  at 
Gailaudet  Colleg-e.  She  said  that 
she  and  Glenn  Preston  had  success- 
fully removed  all  conditions  and  were 
holding-  their  own. 

President  Menzemer  and  Georgre 
Morrison  were  uu  to  Cascade  May 
10-11,  looking  after  George's  interest. 
George  has  a  fine  ranch  eight  miles 
from  Cascade  but  has  had  it  leased 
for  the  past  three  years. 

The  warm  weather  of  the  middle 
of  May  drove  the  snow  out  of  the 
mountains  at  a  g-reat  rate.  The 
additional  water  was  more  than  the 
river  could  accomodate  and  some  of 
it  strayed  over  into  town. 

We  are  fortunate  this  year  in 
having-  plenty  of  potatoes.  We  will 
have  not  only  enoug-h  for  planting- 
but  will  be  able  to  spare  some  for 
sale.  A  root  cellar  full  of  "spuds" 
is  better  than  a  gold  mine  this  spring-. 

Lenny  Brown  w^ho  graduated  last 
year,  has  gone  to  Denver  and  is 
working-  at  the  Albany  hotel.  Lenny 
plans  to  be  in  Washington  in  time 
for  college  work  at  Gailaudet  with 
enoug-h  coin  to  see  him  through  the 
first  year. 

Just  a  few  of  the  older  boys  have 
gone  home  to  help  on  ranches.  We 
are  glad  that  no  more  have  been 
recruited  by  their  parents  as  soldiers 
of  the  soil,  for  it's  so  hard  to  classify 
in  the  fall  those  pupils  who  leave 
before  the  close  of  school. 

At  the  meeting-  of  the  J.  K.  Toole 
Literary  Society  held  on  Saturday 
evening-,  Apr.  28,  the  deaf  boys 
presented  an  original  dialogue  en- 
titled "Uncle  Sam  Look  out  for  the 
Spies"  in  a  dramatic  and  realistic 
manner.  It  was  right  up  to  the 
minute  and  the  girls  are  forced  to 
admit  that  the  boys  put  one  over  on 


them  that  time. 

Mr.  Low  is  putting  in  two  acres  of 
potatoes  and  garden  truck  in  the 
rear  of  the  institution  and  Mr.  Kieth, 
our  cook,  is  making  a  garden  in  the 
land  around  the  water  tank.  There's 
more  virgin  land  being  broken  up 
around  Boulder  this  year  than  there 
has  been  any  year  heretofore.  Mont- 
ana is  com.ing-  to  her  own  not  as  a 
mining  and  stock  raising  state  but 
as  a  commonwealth  of  productive 
farms  and  fruitful  orchards.  Daniel 
Webster's  cobblestones  have  turned 
to  tubers. 

Arbor  Day  and  Boulder  Day  were 
combined  this  year  on  Friday,  May 
11.  At  the  usual  school  time  the  de- 
partments of  the  deaf  and  blind  as- 
sembled in  the  chapel.  After  a  short 
but  well  rendered  program  of  recita- 
tions and  songs  by  the  teachers  ail 
repaired  to  the  front  lawn  and  plant- 
ed some  hedge  plants  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance. 

The  gathering  then  went  to  the 
field  in  the  rear  of  the  school  and 
picked  up  rocks  for  an  hour.  The 
girls  and  men  teachers  forming  one 
group  and  the  boys  and  lady  teachers 
the  other.  Both  sides  gathered  rocks 
for  dear  life  trying  to  outdo  the 
other. 

When  the  piles  of  rocks  were 
measured  the  cubic  contents  were  so 
similar  that  it  was  decided  to  call  the 
contest  a  tie  and  divide  the  ten 
pounds  of  candy  equally  among  all 
Contestants.  235  cubic  feet  of  rock 
were  piled  up  in  the  hour. 

A  picnic  lunch  was  served  in  the 
base  ball  grand  stand  at  noon. 

The  day  was  a  very  pleasant  vari- 
ation from  the  routine,  and  the 
committee  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
for  their  arrangements. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  out  of 
doors  and  in  the  evening  the  every- 
one enjoyed  a  beautiful  screen 
dramatization  of  one  of  the  fairy 
tales. 
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Read!  Ponder!  Heed! 

By  Louise  I.  Morgeiistern 
John  had  been  deaf  ever  since  he 
was  a  baby.  His  parents  were  poor 
foreig'ners  who  had  lived  on  New 
York's  lower  East  vSide  since  their 
arrival  in  this  country.  Their  amaze- 
ment knew  no  bounds  when  they 
found,  after  a  while,  that  their  little 
boy  did  not  learn  to  talk  and  under- 
stand their  language;  but  later  1hey 
began  to  realize  that  he  was  deaf. 

One  day  a  friend,  a  deaf  youth,  came 
to  call  on  John's  parents  and  broug-ht 
a  notice  clipped  from  a  New  York 
daily  newspaper,  which  said  that  deaf- 
ness of  any  nature  could  be  cured. 
The  notice  stated  further  that  the 
remedy  in  question  was  capable  of 
banishing  deafness  so  effectually, 
even  in  cases  where  the  trouble  was 
congenital,  that  a  clock  could  be  heard 
across  a  large  room,  when  such  a  thing- 
had  been  utterly  impossible  before. 

John's  parents  were  overjoyed  at 
the  prospect  of  having  their  beloved 
little  son  cured  of  his  deafness,  and 
decided  forthwith  to  save  the  money 
needed  for  the  purchase  of  the 
remedy.  The  deaf  youth  promised 
to  do  likewise,  and  after  several 
months  of  self-denial,  of  steadily 
rising  hopes  of  hearing  the  sound  of 
the  human  voice  and  music,  of  happy 
dreams  of  coming  wealth  and  power, 
the  money  was  together  and  speedily 
dispatched  by  both  u^arties  to  the 
company  which  had  advertised  the 
"cure." 

A  few  days  later  the  anxiously 
awaited  "cure"  arrived  in  a  neat 
little  box  for  each  customer.  It 
consisted  of  a  bottle  containing  an 
oily  substance  that  was  to  be  rubbed 
around  the  external  parts  of  the  ears 
thrice  daily. 

John,  being  then  already  six  years 
of  age,  was  not  sent  to  a  school  for 
the  deaf  on  the  strength  of  this  rem- 
edy, for  his  parents  hoped  to  cure 
him  of  his  deafness  by  its  steady  and 
faithful  appliction.  Thus  the 
days  went  by  and  John  lost  the  most 
valuable  time  of  his  life  in  which  to 
acquire  knowledge.    He  was  unable 


to  talk  or  read  the  lips,  and  as  his 
hearing"  naturally  did  not  improve 
under  the  "treament,"  he  lived  the 
life  of  a  useless  and  ignorant  recluse 
from  the  world. 

The  deaf  youth,  after  discarding 
the  one  remedy  as  worthless,  tried 
various  other  deafness  "cures."  He 
wrote  for  information  to  other  deaf- 
ness quacks  and  received  many 
letters,  testimonials,  and  offers  of 
free  treatment  from  them  which  all 
impressed  him  greatly.  One  of  the 
letters  read  like  this: 

"Dear  Friend: 

You  nearly  did  it!" 

"You  made  u])  your  mind  you 
would---remember?  And  you'd  just 
go  to  the  pr)int  of  sending  the  $5  for 
the  "Ear  Drums"  when  you  were 
called  upon  to  do  something-  else. 

"That  took  your  mind  off  your 
DEAFNESS. 

"Quick,  now  before  you  forget--- 
before  you  are  interrupted  again  pin 
a  $5  bill  or  check  to  this  letter  with 
your  name  and  address,  and  put  it  in 
the  mail.  Then  you  will  i)romptly 
receive  our  "Ear  Drums,"  and  be 
started  on  the  road  to  good  hearing- 
with  its  added  pleasures,  comfort, 
business  and  social  success. 

"wSend  along- the  $5;  you  will  g-et 
your  money's  worth  man\'  times  over, 
etc. ' ' 

The  youth  sent  his  hard  earned  $5 
promptly  and  received  the  "ear 
drums"  in  turn.  They  consisted  of 
thinly  sliced  bits  of  cork,  hardly 
worth  the  fraction  of  a  cent,  through 
which  small  pieces  of  wire  were  stuck. 
These  "ear  drums"  were  to  be 
inserted  into  the  aural  i^assage  with 
a  pair  of  pincers.  A  friend  under- 
took to  adjust  them,  but  not  being- 
skilled  at  this  kind  of  work,  scratch- 
ed the  sensitive  parts  of  the  inner 
aural  passage  so  severly  that  ab- 
scesses formed,  which  took  many 
months  of  expensive  medical  treat- 
ment to  heal. 

Another  form  of  "curing"  deaf- 
ness, which  is  much  advertised  in 
monthly  mag-azines,  consists  of 
invisible  "ear]:)hones, "  by  the  aid  of 
which,  it  is  claimed,  every  sound  can 
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l)e  clisiinctly  lieard. 

The  dni,(i-/('ss  method,  invented  by 
"Dr."  C,  wdio,  nor  lon.i^'  ag'o,  was 
indieied  by  tlie  fecleral  anthorities, 
was  said  to  be  llie  means  of  "eurin.^  " 
a//  diseases  of  the  ear,  no  matteT 
what  their  eanse.  Fortunately  for 
tile  .Li'ood  of  mankind,  tlie  "doctor's" 
nsefniness  was  ended  for  him,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  make  better 
use  of  his  practical  genius  in  future. 

The  quack  cures  that  have  here 
bee:i  mentioned  do  not  by  an}^  means 
include  all  that  are  on  the  market. 
The  most  ]M-ominent  ones  only  have 
been  mentioned,  and  the  various 
electric,  mag-netic,  and  faith  cures, 
which  abound  in  this  country  in  spite 
of  the  restrictions  tplaced  upon  these 
practices  by  law,  have  not  been 
touched  upon. 

There  is  much  i^athos  and  humor 
in  the  attempts  of  many  of  the  deaf 
to  regain  their  lost  sense  of  hearing. 
Aside  from  its  trag-i-comical  aspects, 
however,  there  is  the  waste  of  time, 
money,  and  energy,  which,  if  direct- 
ed into  the  rig'ht  channels,  might  be 
productive  of  results  not  usually 
attained  by  the  deaf  w^ho  try  to  find  a 
remedy  for  an  evil  for  which,  as  yet, 
there  is  none.— -Z//^  [eivisli  Deaf 

Cutting  out  the  Slang 

The  newspai^ers  of  the  country 
have  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  prevalence  of  slang"  among  writers 
and  have  urged  closer  adherence  to 
theKing-'s  English.  One  journal  re- 
ported the  following  int^'rview. 
^        >l<    '  >lj 

''Yes,  I've  cut  ou';  the  slang  stuff" 
Nell  was  telling  her  latest  "Gentle 
man  Friend."  "Gee,  but  my  talk  was 
getting  fierce!  Fd  worked  up  a  line 
o'  fable  material  that  had  George  Ade 
backed  off  the  n^iai)  and  gasping  for 
wind, but  Fve  ditched  it  now.  I  seen 
it  was  up  to  me  to  switcli  onto  another 
track.  Jammed  ow  the  emerg-ency  one 
day  and  saws  to  m^'self,  'Where  do 
\-ou  think  y(;u'll  wind  up  if  3^ou  don't 
slough  this  rough  guff  your  shovin' 
across  on  your  unprotected  friends? 
You'll  never  land  a  Johnny-boy  that's 
got  enough  grey  matter  in  his  cupola 


to  want  a  real  bang  up.  flossy  lady 
for  his  kiddo  instead  of  a  skirt  that 
palavers  like  a  brainstorm  with  a 
busted  stearin'  gear.  Any  girl  can 
talk  like  a  lady'  even  if  she  never  g-ets 
closer  to  one  than  [o  stretch  her  neck 
when  some  swell  dame  buzzes  ])ast  in 
her  gas  wagon .  I  say  to  your::  truly. 
It's  time  to  reformate  your  grammar, 
little  sister,'  and  yer  bet  cher  sweet 
life  Fve  cut  the  mustard." 

llie  AnieriuDi  Printer. 


How  Two  Boy  Scouts  Saved  An 
Army 

It  was  just  half  past  five  that  the 
sun  beg'an  to  rise  upon  the  two 
opposing-  camps  "wSomewhere  in 
France".  The  bugle  was  sounded 
and  the  men  lined  up.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  hoisted,  the  cavalry 
stood  ready,  the  gunners  were  at 
their  positions  and  all  Boys  Scouts 
had  been  given  orders. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  the  Yankees 
w^ere  all  ready  to  combat  the  Germans 
wlio  appeared  to  be  full  of  tricks. 

"O,  Curly,"  Cried  Mike  "Col. 
Roosvelt  has  given  us  orders  to  find 
out  what  the  enemy  is  doing,  while 
they  are  awaiting  orders  from  head- 
quarters.' ' 

"I'll  be  there  as  soon  as  I  get  m>" 
kit  strai^ped  on,  ''  Curly  answeied. 
The  two  were  off  in  a  short  time. 
They  took  to  the  woods  and  g'oing 
there  they  heard  a  lot  of  rustling.  As 
they  slowly  approached  a  safe  hiding- 
place,  Mike  stooped  down.  They  saw 
the  enemy.  Both  boys  got  a  snapshot 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  Germans 
were  going-. 

They  saw  that  the  L^.  S.  army 
was  being  encircled  by  the  Germans 
and  so  liastened  back  and  told  the 
Colonel  who  was  about  to  lead  the 
Yankees  into  the  trap. 

So  the  Americans  turned  around 
and  struck  the  Uhlans  at  a  weak 
position,  broke  thru  atid  freed  them- 
selves. They  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  Kaiser. 

The  bovs  were  awarded  the  Eagle 
Badg-e. 

-  -Archie  R.  Randles 
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Two  Golden  Days 

There  are  two  days  in  the  week  upon 
which  and  about  which  I  never  worry. 
Two  care-free  days,  kept  sacredly 
free  from  fear  and  apprehension. 

One  of  these  days  is  yesterday. 
Yesterday,  with  all  its  cares  and  frets, 
with  all  its  pains  and  aches,  all  its 
faults,  its  mistakes  and  blunders,  has 
passed  forever  beyond  the  reach  of 
my  recall. 

I  cnn  not  undo  an  act  I  wrout>ht; 
I  can  not  unsay  a  word  I  said  on 
yesterda}'.  All  it  holds  of  wron^^;. 
regret  and  sorrow  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  migdity  love  that  can  bring-  honey 
out  of  the  rock  and  sweet  waters  out 
of  the  bitter  desert — the  love  tliat 
can  give  beauty  for  ashes,  the  gar- 
ment of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heaviness,  joy  of  the  morning  for  the 
woe  of  the  night. 

Save  for  the  beautiful  memories 
sweet  and  tender,  which  linger  like 
the  perfume  of  roses  in  the  heart  of 
the  day  that  is  gone,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  witl'j  yesterday  It  was  mine; 
it  is  God's. 

And  the  other  day  I  do  not  worr>- 
about  is  tomorrow.  Tomorrow,  with 
all  possible  adversities,  its  burdens, 
its  i^erils,  its  large  ])romise  and 
performance,  its  failure  and  mistalcc, 
is  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  mastery 
as  its  dead  sister  yesterday.  It  is  a 
day  of  God's. 

Its  sun  will  rise  in  roseate  splendor 
behind  a  mask  of  wecj^ing-  clouds, 
but  it  will  rise.  Until  then,  the  same 
love  and  patience  that  held  yesterday 
holds  tomorrow.  Save  for  the  star  of 
hope  which  gleams  forever  on  the 
brow  of  tomorrow,  shining  with  ten- 
der promise  into  the  heart  of  the 
unborn  day  of  grace,  all  else  is  in 
the  safekeeping  of  the  infinite  love 
that  holds  for  me  the  treasure  of 
yesterday— the  love  that  is  higher 
that  the  stars,  wider  than  the  skies, 
deeper  than  the  seas.  Tomorrow 
is  God's  day;  it  will  be  mine. 

There  is  left  for  myself,  then,  but 
one  day  of  the  week — today.  Any 
man  can  fight  the  battles  of  today. 
Any  woman   can  carrv  the  burdens 


of  just  one  day.  Any  man  can  resist 
temi)tations  of  today.  Oh,  friends,  it 
is  only  when,  to  the  burdens  and 
care  of  today,  carefully  measured  out 
to  us  by  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
might,  which  gives  with  it  the 
promise,  "As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be,"  we  wilfully  add  the 
burdens  of  those  two  awful  eternities, 
yesterday  and  tomorrow  — such 
burdens  as  only  the  mighty  God  can 
sustain — that  we  break  down.  It  is 
not  the  experience  of  today  that 
drives  men  mad.  It  is  the  remiorse 
for  something  that  hai^pened  yester- 
day, the  dread  of  what  tomorrow 
may  disclose.  These  are  God's  days. 
Leave  them  with  Him. 

Tlierefore.  I  think,  and  I  do 
journey  but  one  day  at  a  time.  That 
is  the  easy  day.  Nay,  rather,  that  is 
our  day-- -God's  and  mine.  And 
while  faithfully  and  dutifullv  [  run 
my  course  and  work  my  appointed 
task  on  that  day  of  ours,  G(jd  the 
Almighty  and  the  All-loving  takes 
care  of  yesterday  and  tomorrow. 
'^-Rohcrt  /.  Burdctte,  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 


School  Loyiilty 

There  is  a  feeling  we  have  for  our 
native  land;  it  is  crdled  i:>atriotism . 
We  have  a  similar  feeHng  toward  our 
frienis  and  the  institutions  that  we 
hold  dear  -  but  we  do  not  call  it 
patriotism,  we  call  it  loyalty.  It  is 
just  as  highly  to  be  prized  by  the 
recipient  and  sliould  be  bestowed 
with  just  as  much  care  and  reserve 
as  {patriotism .  True  loyalty  means 
that  we  are  willing  at  all  times  to 
give  our  best  efforts  and  our  entire 
respect  to  the  person  or  institution 
toward  whom  we  have  this  sentiment. 
Unless  we  are  willing-  to  make  some 
sacrifices  or  work  harder  tlian  we 
are  actually  called  on  to,  we  are  not 
loyal,  we  are  merely  following  the 
r:>aths  of  least  resistance. 

Every  school  is  in  reality  like  a 
small  nation.  It  has  its  laws  and  its 
customs,  just  as  any  large  commu- 
nity or  tribe  has  its  laws  and  cus- 
toms.    In  a  i:)rivatc  school  bo\'s  and 
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o-irls  are  o'overned  by  teachers,  who 
understand  the  conditions  surroiind- 
their  life  better  than  they  themselves 
do,  just  as  every  well-ordered  coun- 
try is  o-overned  by  peoi)le  who  under- 
stand the  surroundino  conditions 
and  are  better  eciui])ped  than  the 
majority  of  cit'zens  to  make  that 
country  stron^-  and  powerful. 

The  oi^portunitv  which  is  offered, 
therefore,  to  every  live  boy  and  girl 
through  school  training'  is  most  val- 
uable and  should  be  improved  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Very  often  indeed  it 
is  a  matter  of  g'reat  reg'ret  on  the 
]:)art  of  older  graduates  that  they 
had  not  made  it  a  special  point  to 
understand  fully  the  idea  back  of 
school  life  and  the  privilege  of  asc^o- 
ciating-  intimately,  not  with  other 
boys  or  girls,  but  with  the  teachers 
who  WLM'C  resi)onsible  foi- the  dcvelo])- 
ment  of  every  student  foi-mi ng-  that 
little  communitv. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  depends 
wholly  upon  the  interest  taken  in 
our  schojl  days,  while  we  cire  actu- 
ally living'  them,  and  nr)t  in  after 
life,  as  to  how  much  we  get  out  of 
them.  If  as  school  boys  and  girls  we 
were  not  or  are  not  heart  and  sold 
in  sympathy  with  and  loyal  to  some 
(me  particular  school,  then  we  have 
lost  a  g'reat  oi)i)ortunity ,  (or  in  early 
life  to  develop  a  true  si)irit  of  loyalty 
and  appreciation  not  only  of  the 
individual  but  of  groups  of  ]^eople 
and  of  communities  is  to  develop 
that  side  of  our  character  upon  which 
in  later  life  is  built  our  ideals  and 
our  ambitions.  ---Rtvieiv  of  Revie^ws. 

Local  News 

Henry  Russel  is  busy  Hiese  days 
sewing  brooms  and  caning'  chairs. 

George  Ellis  is  en  i^age  sixty-eight 
of  the  first  reader  and  hoj^es  to  finish 
it  this  year. 

Ernest  Watt  was  glad  to  receive  a 
letter  from  home  and  to  hear  that 
they  are  well. 

Frank  Heffcrn  is  much  interested 
in  arithmetic  and  hopes  by  June  to 
lead  his  class. 


Harold  Ferg'uson's  brothers  are 
g'ood  to  him  as  they  write  often  and 
tell  him  all  the  news. 

Harold  Agg'e  can  hardly  wait  for 
the  time  to  come  to  g'o  on  the  new 
ranch  his  mother  has. 

Patsy  Callahan's  father  is  thinking' 
of  taking  him  Ease  when  school  closes. 
Patsy  will  enjoy  the  trip. 

Tom  Northey  is  often  detailed  for 
work  and  he  likes  it.  This  month  he 
has  been  helping'  on  the  ice-wag'on. 

Aubrey  Mitchell  has  received  her 
new  spring-  wardrobe.  Her  mother 
sctU  her  a  nice  dress,  hat  and  coat. 

Beit  Goodwin  does  not  like  to  stay 
in  the  hospital,  and  was  g'lad  to  g'et 
back  to  his  friends,  Hugh  and  Frank. 

Birdella  Ellis  is  anxious  to  g'et  home 
and  see  the  new  player  piano.  Her 
sister  wrote  that  they  ho.ve  a  nice  one 
at  home. 

Hernian  Spoelder  has  not  had  a 
letter  from  home  for  quite  a  while 
and  he  is  getting  uneasy  as  he  fears 
they  are  snowed  in. 

E^thel  Keeland  was  auK.ng  the  last 
of  the  deoartment  to  get  out  of  the 
hos])ital  and  she  was  g'lad  to  be  among- 
lier  speaking'  friends  ag'ain. 

So]:ihia  Oppel  g'oes  home  with  one 
more  accomplishnient  this  year  as 
she  has  learned  to  hem  very  nicely. 
wShe  never  has  done  any  sewing'  before. 

Hug'h  Shields  was  sorry  he  could 
not  hax'C  a  g'ood  time  with  his  uncle. 
He  was  just  coming'  down  wdth  the 
measles  so  did  not  see  much  of  him, 

On  acc(mnt  of  the  shortag'e  of  suit- 
able deaf  boys,  James  Reed  has  been 
called  into  the  service  of  the  "sweep- 
ing'force."  He  has  been  detailed  to 
the  gymnasium. 


"I  have  seen  the  glories  of  art  and 
architecture  and  of  river  and  moun- 
tain. I  have  seen  the  sunset  on  the 
Jung-frau  and  the  moon  rise  over 
Mount  Blanc.  But  the  fairest  vision 
on  which  these  eyes  rested  was  the 
flag'  of  my  counti'y  in  a  fo^eig'n  port. 
Beautiful  as  a  flower  to  those  who 
love  it,  terrible  as  a  meteor  to  those 
who  hate  if,  symbol  of  the  power 
and  the  g'lory  and  the  honor  of  fifty 
millions  of  Americans." 

Senato}'  Geo.  F.  Hear. 
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The  school  year  is  again  drawm,*^ 
to  a  close  and  once  more  we  wish  to 
ask  all  parents  to  write  ns  at  once  if 
they  desire  their  children  to  go  home 
any  special  route  or  if  they  have 
chang-ed  address  in  the  last  few 
weeks. 

A  statement  of  pupils'  accounts 
will  be  mailed  at  once  together  with 
an  estimate  of  what  the  travelling- 
expenses  will  be.  In  some  cases  we 
may  have  estimated  a  little  hig-h,  but 
we  will  return  any  money  that  is  not 
needed  for  railroad  fare,  transfer  ?and 
other  expenses  iiicidental  to  the  trip 
home. 

We  trust  that  all---both  parents  and 
children ---will  have  a  healthy,  happy 
summer  and  that  our  pupils  can  re- 
turn to  us  full  of  new  life,  energ-y 
and  ambition,  for  they  need  these  in 
order  to  succeed. 

vSince  we  will  have  no  .g-raduates 
this  year,  our  closing*  exercises  will 
be  simi^tle.  There  will  be  a  short 
sermon,  together  with  the  {presenta- 
tion of  the  Conway  medal.  This 
medal  goes  this  year  to  the  blind  bov 
or  girl  who  has  been  the  most  helpful 
and  kindly  during  the  past  year.  This 
will  come  on  Sunday  morning,  June 
10. 

On  Monday  evening-,  June  11,  Miss 
Haug-an,  director  of  music,  will  give 
a  recital.  On  Tuesday  evening, 
June  12,  will  come  the  closing  ex- 
ercises, made  up  of  exhibition  oi' 
school  work.  The  following-  morn- 
ing those  children  going  north  will 
leave  Boulder  at  9:30.  and  at  3:48 
P.  M.,  those  going-  South  will  leave. 

The  Leader  is  late  this  month, 
for  the  investigation,  discussed  in 
another  column  of  this  issue,  so 
broke  into  our  school  work  that  we 
were  unable  to  finish  the  paper  on 
time. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  coming- 
vacation  may  be  happy  and  restful, 
not  only  to  our  i^tupils,  who  will  soon 
be  at  home  but  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  are  there  waiting;  for 
them. 


Exonerated 

After  a  searching  investigation,  during 
which  34  witnesses  were  examined,  the 
state  board  of  charities  and  corrections, 
late  yesterday  filed  a  report  with  Governor 
Stewart,  finding  that  14  separate  charges, 
filed  by  Rose  Alcorn,  a  teacher  discharged 
ffom  the  institution,  against  Superinten- 
dent H.  J  Menzemer  of  the  school  for  deaf 
and  blind  and  feeble  minded  at  Boulder 
were  disproved  and  completely  exonerat- 
\ng  the  supermtendent,  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  entire  school  from  the  slan- 
derous charges  which  have  been  made  by 
discharged  employes  and  by  persons  who 
have  never  visited  the  institution. 

The  board  also  found  by  the  evidence 
that  Miss  Alcorn  refused  to  foll(;w  her 
instructions  as  a  te.acher,  refused  to  have 
in  her  class  a  colored  boy,  stating  she 
would  not  teach  a  "nigger;"  that  she  creat- 
ed discord  among  the  entire  school  and 
that  she  showed  disloyalty  to  the  school 
and  the  state  by  sending  out  libelous 
articles  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers. 

The  sworn  evidence  disproved  every 
charge  made  by  the  complainant.  Mr. 
Menzemer.  was  shown  to  be  an  efficient, 
careful,  painstaking  and  earnest  official 
and  the  teachers  to  be  efficient  and  the 
school  of  such  high  grade  that  out  of  75 
applicants  for  entrance  to  the  Washington 
College  for  Deaf,  three  were  from  Boulder 
and  one  of  the  three  headed  the  list  in 
standing. 

A  newspaperman  of  Boulder  testified 
and  produced  a  libelous  letter  signed  by 
Miss  Alcorn,  which  he  refused  to  print, 
it  was  also  shown  that  she  conspired  with 
others  to  have  the  school  taken  away  from 
Boulder.  In  the  opinion  of  the  board 
Superuitendent  Menzemer  was  entirely 
justified  in  discharging  hej-  for  disloyalty 
and  conspiracy.  The  charge  that  he  re- 
tained a  part  (<f  her  salary  was  disproved, 
but  through  "her  misconduct  and  dis- 
missal she  forfeited  the  bonus  she  would 
have  received  had  she  remained  until  the 
end  of  the  year  ' ' 

'1  he  investigation  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
.] .  F.  McNamee,  the  president  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Allison  Ridge,  secretary  of  the 
board.  The  charges  were  reduced  to  writ- 
ing and  all  witnesses  were  sworn  before  a 
notary  and  the  evidence  taken  by  a  stenog- 
rapher. 1  he  investigation  consumed  three 
days  and  at  its  conclusion  both  sides  test- 
ified as  to  the  impartiality  'IMie  fullest 
latitude  was  given  in  testifying  and  cross 
examination  permitted. 

The  charges  in  brief  were  that  the  su- 
perintendent is  inefficient;  knowingly  re- 
tains inefficient  teachers  in  oral  work  who 
have  not  had  ovai  training;  the  deaf  de- 
|)artmenl  has  less  oral  training  than 
during  last  year;  does  not  make  the  child- 
ren's welfare  the  first  consideration  of  the 
school;  allows  his  wife  to  continuously 
make  trouble  among  teachers;  retains 
teachers  whose  moral  characte'-  should  not 
penmr    them    to   remain    among  children 
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who  are  helpless,  physically  and  mentally; 
peremptorily  dismissed  teachers  without  a 
chance  for  investigation  as  to  the  character 
and  qualifications  and  retains  a  part  of 
j  their  salary;  bad  supervision  in  depart- 
j  ments  and  classes  and  that  Montana  ap- 
I  propriates  more  money  per  capita  for  the 
care  of  deaf  children  than  does  any  other 
s<:ate,  yet  ranks  the  lowest  in  results;  Mr. 
Menzemer  does  not  take  proper  interest  in 
feeble-minded  children  and  their  institu- 
tion; is  too  pro-German  to  be  superinten- 
dent of  any  American  institution  or  school; 
salaries  paid  are  sufficient  to  secure  best 
teachers,  but  he  employs  many  entirely 
inefficient  for  tiieir  work;  openly  discussed 
the  bad  conduct  of  some  of  the  teachers, 
but  retains  them  in  the  sctiool;  Boulder  is 
the  only  school  that  has  not  an  oral  de- 
partment. 

Result  of  Gossip 

In  conclusion,  the  board  states  that  it  is 
fully  convinced  that  the  charges  and  re- 
ports are  unfounded  and  made  by  dis- 
charged employes  and  by  people  who  have 
never  visited  the  institution.  It  adds  that 
it  realizes  that  the  time,  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  the  investigation  were  entirely 
unwarranted,  yet  itisaware  that  im.aginary 
wrongs,  rumors  and  gossip  may  injure 
the  good  name  of  the  state  institution,  if 
permitted  to  go  un('hallenged . 

"We  are  prepared  to  say,  therefore, 
that  these  accusations  and  charges  which 
loomed  so  large  before  the  investigation, 
shrank  to  little  or  nothing,  when  probed 
to  the  last  analysis.  *  "  *  This  in- 
stitution is  open  to  all  comers,  all  in- 
quiries, any  day  at  any  hour,  announced 
or  unannounced,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  conclusions  arrived  at  from  mere 
rumor  and  gossip.  We  therefore  take 
])leasure  in  entirely  exonerating  the  board 
of  trustees,  the  superintendent,  H.J.  Men- 
zemer, and  the  entire  school  from  these 
slanderous  charges." 

— Helena  hidependent ,  June  2 . 

The  following"  plaintiffs  apprearecl 
to  testify:  Miss  Rose  B.  Alcorn; 
Mrs.  Parke  Upshur,  Basin;  Mrs. 
Frank  Young,  Lodge  Grass;  Miss 
Mary  O'Neil,  Butte;  Miss  Elizabeth 
McConnell,  girl's  supervisor;  Mrs. 
j.  B.  Ainos.  Butte. 

Gymnastic  Exhibition 

The  results  of  the  physical  culture 
of  the  year  showed  up  beautifully  in 
the  gymnastic  exhibition  held  in  the 
gymnasium  on  Saturday  evening, 
May  19.  The  jiupils  of  the  depart- 
ments for  the  deaf  and  blind  .  took 
part . 

The  small  tots  under  Miss  Lillard's 
charge  drilled  together  in  a  unison 
of  movement    that   was  particularly 


pleasing  and  especially  well  done  for 
little  folks. 

The  blind  children  taught  by  Miss 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Kemp  marched 
around  just  as  if  they  could  see  and 
kept  together  splendidly  in  the  dumb- 
bell drill  by  following-  the  music. 

Mr.  Kemp's  work  with  the  older 
boys  and  girls  produced  very  gratify- 
ing results.  They  bespoke  the 
teacher  skilled;  and  competent  and 
the  pupils,  eager  to  profit  by  instruc- 
tion . 

The  flag  drill  led  by  Uncle  Sam 
and  jjarticipated  in  by  almost  all  the 
deaf  pupils  stirred  the  \'ery  heart 
within  one. 

The  Si.)anish  .iance  was  renlark- 
ably  well  executed.  Gertrude  Zywert 
won  compliments  on  every  side. 

The  dance  of  the  Hottentots  con- 
cluded the  program  with  a  bit  of 
humor.  The  outlandish  costumes  of 
the  boys  added  to  the  merriment. 

"The  best  ])rogram  of  its  kind" 
was  the  concensus  of  opinion  and 
everyone  who  took  part  rnerits  the 
praise  of  work  well  done.  We  are 
sorry  that  so  few  of  the  people  of  the 
state  are  able  to  see  our  closing  ex- 
ercises. We  are  sure  that  if  more 
people  could  witness  them  it  would 
bring  about  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  work  of  the  school. 

PROt^xRAM 

1.  Wand  Dv\\\  -  -  -  Children 

2.  Dance  of  the  Falling  Leaves  (  Old  Euf^lish)  Child- 

ren 

3.  Marching:  Drill       -       Lar^e  Blind  Bovs  and  Girls 

4.  I3umb  Bells  Drill 

5.  Flag:  Drill      Large  Boys  and  Girls,  Classes  A  &  B 

6.  Club  Jugfgfling:           -             -  Girls,  Class  A, 

7.  Wand  Drill          -         -          -  Boys,  Class  B 

8.  Indian  Club  rJi  ill         -           -  Girls,  Class  B 

9.  vSpanish  Dance  Ualeo  De  A>r<^.v)  Girls,  Class  A 

10.  Dance  of  the  Hottentots         -  Boys,  Class  A 


One  span  of  our  concrete  bridge, 
which  connects  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Departments,  has  cracked  and  sunk 
down.  The  pier  was  undermined  by 
spring  the  flood  and  when  the  support 
was  gone,  the  weig'ht  of  the  large 
pier,  together  with  the  weig'ht  of  the 
bridge  itself,  caused  it  to  settle  down 
and  break.  We  hope  we  ma\-  be 
able  to  raise  it  and  repair  it,  but  can- 
not tell  unril  the  water  gets  low  e- 
nough  to  allow  us  to  examine  it  more 
closely. 
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The  Lady  From  Montana 

The  pressure  of  events  upon  the  life  of 
the  deaf  of  the  United  States  in  the  next 
few  years,  as  we  see  it,  will  be  such  as  to 
make  necessary  a  greater  appeal  to  tiie 
representatives  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
various  states  in  the  respective  legislatures. 
The  increasingly  urgent  need  for  some 
national  agencv  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  conditions  and  their 
manifestations  which  are  liable  to  affect 
the  life  of  the  deaf  in  some  way  or  other 
makes  advisable  an  increased  agitation 
and  an  increased  pressure  looking  to  the 
creation  of  a  department  for  the  deaf  m 
the  Federal  government.  Tlie  bills  intro- 
duced into  Congress  providing  for  such  a 
Bureau  should  be  passed  immediately. 

The'ory  must  have  its  root  in  the  soil  of 
bare  fact.  The  existing  agencies  for  the 
discovery  of  these  bald  essentials  lack  the 
authoritv  and  means  which  Federal  sanc- 
tion alone  can  give. 

Many  of  our  national  representatives 
have  been  interested  in  the  proposal  of  a 
department  for  the  deaf  and  have  prom- 
ised their  support.  More  such  promises 
must  be  obtained. 

It  is  with  pleasure  then  that  we  note 
that  Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  the  Lady 
from  Montana.,  the  first  representative  of 
woma'"<hood  in  Congress,  was  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  deaf  child  while 
studying  in  the  School  of  Philanthropy  in 
New  York  City.  Can  we  not  revive  her 
interest  and  broaden  it  to  cover  the  whole 
])rot)lem  of  the  deaf?  We  feel 'that  if  once 
Miss  Rankin's  interest  is  rearoused  it  will 
gather  in  its  service  the  full  force  of  her 
sincerity  so  admirablv  evidenced  recently 
in  the  crue'est  tiMal  any  humanitarian 
could  ever  be  subiected  to.  Whatever 
may  be  our  private  judgments  as  to  her 
final  decision  in  this  instance,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  she  brought  to  bear  upon 
her  problem  a  rare  depth  of  feeling  and 
courage.  It  is  this  generous  responsive- 
ness to  humane  principles  that  we  must 
mould  into  the  service  of  the  deaf. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  issue  to 
Miss  Rankin.  Perhaps  the  pressure  of 
business  may  not  allow  her  time  to  read 
this  little  editorial.  That  would  be  un- 
fortunate. Perhaps  she  may  read  it,  and 
memories  of  her  girlhood  trips  into  the 
slums  will  again  stir  her  sympathy  with 
an  afflicted  class  into  activity.  We  would 
indeed  be  happy  if  we  could  bring  about 
this  consummation.       — T//e  Jeunsh  Deaf. 

This  is  a  hai)py  sn«'.^;estion .  Miss 
Rankin  is  a  "  live  wire  "  and  if  she  is 
.g'Ottcn  interested  slie'll  start  thin.i^s 
o-oin.q-.  It  slionld  be  just  in  lier  line 
too,  as  she  made  her  eain|xiio-n  on 
social  betterment. 


Local  News  From  the   Boys'  Side 

Archie  R.  Handles.  Reporter 

Lyle  McQuary  is  doin^-  well. 

Floyd  Post  is  fond  of  i:>layino-  at 
all  times. 

Are  yoti  prepared  to  meet  the 
comin.<^-  foes? 

With  plenty  of  tiy-pa]:)er  and  lono" 
handled  garden  hoes? 

Frank  Brig-ht  has  been  chosen  oar 
base  ball  captain. 

Ole  Albti  was  moved  into  Miss 
DeVerter's  room. 

Vere  Goldizen  spends  v.uich  of  his 
spare  hours  walking-. 

William  Holtz  says  he  wants  to 
operate  a  wireless  station. 

Robert  Haumgartner  received  a 
nice  letter  and  fkig  bntton  from  home. 

Guy  Waters  is  brimful  of  joy 
becanse  his  father  has  finished  |)lant- 
ing-. 

Estel  Malone  will  not  let  tlie  other 
little  boys  boss  him.  They  are  afraid 
of  him. 

Richard  Jackson  is  prei^aring  Mr. 
Thomi^son's  g-arden.  Are  yon  prepar- 
ing- yours? 

Bert  Castellano  s^ent  Sattirday 
afternoon  May  5,  digging  ditches  for 
Mr.  Kemp. 

Chester  Patrick  was  laid  uj)  with 
rlietnnatism  for  sev^eral  days.  Ib^ 
is  better  now. 

Fay  Nickerson  had  a  visit  from  his 
mother  and  stei:»- falher.  They  left 
liim  a  new  snit. 

William  Yaeg"er  is  anxious  to  g-et 
home  and  chase  "Old  Bossy."  He 
talks  a  lot  about  her. 

Rufus  Edens  will  be  tickled  to  g-et 
home.  He  talks  constantly  c)f  his 
dad's  new  machine. 

Atnos  Cris])  has  filled  Harold  Bran- 
dt's place  li  el  ping-  in  the  kitchen. 
He  will  g-o  to  Missouri  next  summer. 

Georg-e  Drinville  is  our  new  jail- 
bird. With  his  hair  clipped  short,  he 
looks  as  if  he  just  came  out. 

Oliver  Burns  has  been  cleaning-  up 
the  yard  during-  shop  hours  as  work 
on  shoes  has  been  slack. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  talks  all  the 
time  about  enlisting-.  It  seems  as  if 
he  is  .g-r)ing  to  raise  a  regiment. 
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Edwin  Seller  always  disappears 
when  it  is  time  to  work  or  go  to 
school  and  so  sets  all  on  the  hunt. 

Thys  Ferwercla  says  he  isn't  g'oi no- 
lo stop  at  Great  Falls  on  his  way 
home.    He  believes  in  economy  now. 

Robert  Remington,  Fred  Patrick 
and  Joseph  Kirschbaum  are  candi- 
dates for  the  championship  in  marble 
pla^'ing. 

CJarence  Wilson,  when  he  sees 
Mr.  Menzemer,  is  bound  to  follow 
him,  only  Clarence  does  not  want 
Mrs.  Low  to  chase  him. 

May  6th  was  a  happy  day  for  the 
reporter.  Archie  received  two  boxes 
from  home  and  a  letter  from  his 
father.  It  was  his  birthday. 

Henry  Patrick  was  as  proud  as  a 
peacock  when  Archie  Randies  told 
him  that  his  father  wanted  him  to 
work  for  him  this  summer. 

Billy  Burns  goes  to  school  before 
the  regular  time.  Miss  Lillard 
spends  extra  time  with  liim  every 
morning  teaching"  him  to  read. 

Carl  Zeman,  we  bet  surprised  his 
]xirents.  They  sent  him  a  suit  whicli 
had  to  be  sent  back  because  it  was 
too  small.  Carl  was  brimful  of  joy 
when  he  saw  that  they  didn't  know 
how  he  had  g-rown. 


Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Mary  J.  McCoy,  Reporter 

Mary  McCoy  is  tired  of  being-  cal- 
led "wSkinny." 

Thelma  Blackman  likes  to  play 
out  of  doors. 

Lubi  Chrisman  hoi^cs  she  can  go 
home  next  June. 

Gertrude  Zywert  and  Fern  Ren- 
ijerg"  are  becoming  fast  friends. 

Ruby  McDowell  is  planning  to 
visit  a  friend  in  vSpokane  on  her  way 
home. 

We  think  Otta  Novegoski  is  glad 
that  we  have  stopped  calling  her 
"Polar  Bear." 

Marguerite  Ross  hopes  tliat  she 
can  stay  in  Butte  for  a  visit  with  her 
friends  next  June. 

At  the  society  we  gave  oui'  compli- 
ments to  Janie  Pearce  because  she 
told  a  good  story 

Lydia  Janzen  and  Mary  Bubnash 
are  the  fattest  girls  in   scdiool.  Ask 


them  how  they  got  fat. 

Effie  Olson  said  that  ham  came 
from  a  beef  because  she  used  to  eat 
it  at  home.    Is  it  right? 

Emily  Westbrook  came  from  the 
hospital.  She  said  she  likes  the 
new  nurse.  Miss  Benson,  very  much. 

Helen  Johnson  received  a  card 
from  her  father  saying"  that  he  will 
come  over  here  to  see  her  after  June3. 

Sophia  Budech  and  Beulah  Deng-el 
have  cleaned  their  felt  hats  with  corn 
meal.  The  hats  look  neat  and  clean 
now. 

Lena  Bladow  received  a  letter 
from  home  saying  that  she  must 
stay  here  this  summer  and  earn  her 
own  living". 

Mary  Sayers,  Fay  Redmond  and 
Agnes  Haynie  said  that  they  have 
enjoyed  being'  out  of  doors  during  the 
warm  weather. 

Roberta  Trask  is  trying  to  gTOw 
up.  She  says  she  wants  to  beat 
Helen  Johnson  but  Helen  says  Rob- 
erta is  too  small  to  beat  her. 

Nora  Cashman  told  Elsie  Davies 
that  she  wanted  to  save  the  brooms 
for  war.  She  wants  to  raise  a  broom 
handle  bregade  we  suppose. 

Jennie  McCaug'han  told  Olive  Gold- 
izen  that  the  pie  was  covered  with 
meringue  but  Jennie  insisted  that 
it  was  covered  with  icing.  Which 
is  right? 

Edith  Wilhelm  received  a  letter 
from  home  saying  that  if  her  aunt 
from  the  East  comes  to  Montana 
this  summer.  Her  folks  will  g'o 
through  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Jennie  McCaug-han  received  a  let- 
ter from  home  saying'  that  her  favor- 
ite brother  was  going  to  enlist  in 
the  army.  She  said  she  wished  to 
compliment  him  on  his  patriotism. 

Annie  Pierce  said  she  did  not 
know  whether  she  would  g'o  home 
next  June  or  not  because  of  not  hav- 
ing heard  from  home  for  a  long' 
time.    We  hope  she  can  go  home. 

One  night  a  few  weeks  ago  Lilly 
Matt  son  was  going  around  with  a 
bkick  eye.  Some  of  the  girls  asked 
lier  how  she  got  it,  but  she  said  that 
she  did  not  know.  It  developed 
later  that  she  had  rubbed  her  eye 
after  sharj^ening  her  ijeneil. 
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Kindness  or  Diplomacy 

Several  moon;-;  since,  w'nile  ye  edit- 
or was  vaeationiiii;',  and,  enjoymi^-  an 
onting',  lie  espied  a  motlier  on  the 
ear  witli  a  baby  in  her  lap.  It  evi- 
dently, was  a  seeond  snmmer  baby 
and  its  opinion  of  teetliin.Q ,  and,  other 
ills  that  seeond  summer  infants  are 
heir  to,  was  expressed  in  fretfnl 
restless  and  insistently  peevish  wails. 
'Vhc  yonni;-  mother  blushing-  with 
moitifieation  tried  to  liiish  the  tiny 
L-reatui'e  by  biinii^in;.;'  it  ui)  and  down 
upon  her  lap  and  by  nnploring  it  to 
look  out  in  the  street  and  watch  "the 
horsie  ^.^o  buckety-buck  and  to  seethe 
little  dog-gie-wtg'gie! ' '  But,  the  baby 
had  no  use  for  "the  horsie"  or  "the 
dogo'ie-waggie. "  It  wanted  to  wail. 
vSo  it  wailed  and  no  one  in  the  car  ob- 
jected. Excei)t  one.  She  was  a 
white  lingerie  >-onno'  woman  who  was 
seated  with  her  escort  on  the  bench 
behind  the  child.  Ye  editor  took 
joarticular  pains  to  notice  tnat  she 
was  pretty,  and  slender  and  >'oun,i2", 
with  rich  braids  of  ruddy  hair  oiled 
under  a  Hindoo  turban  of  seagreen 
straw  that  matched  her  seagreen 
sunshade.  And,  as  she  talked  and 
smiled,  pouted  and  batted  her  eye 
lashes  it  was  plain  lo  see  that  the 
young  fellow  was  being  "gone  for'' 
by  every  rule  of  the  game. 

"I  had  a  jjerfectly  gorgeous  time 
last  night.  A  friend  brought  tiis 
auto  round  and---isn't  that  child 
annoying---the  moon  was  perfecily 
divine.  He  wants  me  to  go  again 
tonight,  but, --  I  should  think  a  wo- 
man would  have  more  sense  than  to 
bring  out  a  baby  she  couldn't  keep 
quiet-- -I  told  him  I  would  phone 
whether  he  could  come  or" ---IF  the 
young  woman's  |;)ause  and  side  glance 
was  to  enable  the  \  oung  man  to  put 
in  a  jealous  protest,  she  missed  her 
guess,  for  he  was  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  baby.  Its  mother,  as  a  desper- 
ate change  from  the  kii^  bumi^ings, 
had  cuddled  it  over  her  shouldei',  and, 
the  result  was  a  sudden  and  most 
satisfying  success.  The  baby's  eye 
had   been   caught   by   the  seagreen 


shade  and  one  tiny,  i:)rickly-heat  arm 
was  reacjiing  out  for  the  handle.  The 
slim  i)rincess  in  white  lingerie  drew 
the  sunshade  awa\'.  The  young  man 
geiirlv  shoved  his  umbrella  handle 
fijrward,  and,  the  fretful  baby 
]30unced  on  it  and  put  the  onyx  knot 
m  its  mouth.  The  cool  hardness  of 
it  must  have  been  highly  satisfying 
to  the  little  feverish  mouth,  for  the 
dear  bab\'  cooed  and  showed  its  one 
tootii,  a  tin\'  white  sail  in  a  red  sea 
of  gum.  And,  the  smile  was  i 
pathetic  than  its  wailing.  Then  it 
dropped  the  knob,  and,  reached  out 
insistent  arms  to  the  young  man. 

"Da,  Da,  Da,"  it  gurgled  with 
babyish  coquet rly  that  had  the  slim 
l)rincess  pounded  to  a  pulp. 

And,  because  the  young  man  felt 
a  great  pity  for  a  mother  whose  arms 
were  soon  to  be  empty- --or  may  be 
because  of  some  conscious  call  of 
coming  fatherhood ---(there's  never 
any  telling  how  things  come  about) --- 
he,  too,  reached  over  and  held  out 
a  n  s  w  e  r  i  n  g  hands. 

"Come  along,  to  Da,  Da.---"  And, 
the  baby  cam.e.  Its  mother  kei^t  a 
hold  on  its  body,  but,  for  one  beauti- 
ful second  the  fever-red  arms  were 
around  the  young  man's  flawless 
collar,  and,  a  hot  little  mouth  was 
chewing  at  his  cheek. 

And,  only  the  Reader  of  Hearts 
knows  whether  it  was  diplomacy  or 
sudden  kindness  that  made  the  slim 
princess  in  white  lingerie  pat  the 
dear  little  baby's  pain-wizened  fore- 
head, and,  say  to  it." 

"Oh  you  little  darling! " 


Tlie  doctor  may  look  at  your  tongue  and 
say 

He  thinks  you'd  t)etter  take  this  or  that; 
But  tlie  doctor  that  heals   in   the  old-time 
way 

Is   the   doctor   who  tells  you  to  get  your 
hat 

And  con:!e  on   out   where   the  sun  shines 
bright 

And  the  Ijlossoms   bend    and    the  birds 
are  free. 

And    when    you  go  home  to  your  couch  at 
nii^ht 

Take   green    of   meadows   and  sliacie  of 
tree.  — llalto.  Sun. 
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Local  News 

Apr.  30  Leo  West  celebrated  his 
birthday. 

Cora  Bennett  received  an  Easter 
box  from  her  brother,  David. 

A  number  of  the  children  received 
some  very  nice  Easter  boxes. 

Victor  Sherrill's  mother  visited 
him  the  day  before  Easter  Sunday. 

Tom  Dolan  brought  back  two  large 
flags  to  decorate  his  schoolroom  with. 

Florence  Crumsby  made  two  pretty 
hot  mats  of  linen  with  a  crocheted 
edge. 

Mary  Sousan  finished  a  crocheted 
scarf  with  a  butterfly  design  worked 
in  tan. 

Tom  Dolan  spent  a  few  days  at 
home  where  he  attended  his  sister's 
wedding. 

Ray  Mumert  left  for  his  home  in 
Dillon  to  remain  the  rest  of  the  term. 
His  sister  called  for  him. 

Easter  morning  the  children  each 
received  two  pretty  colored  eggs. 
The  eggs  were  placed  on  the 
table  in  baskets  and  then  passed 
around  each  choosing  the  colors  he 
preferred. 

The  following  patriotic  program 
was  given  Apr.  20. 

1.  Recitation  and  Flag  Drill  by  Claude 
Feierheler,  Cyril  Roberts,  Lymn 
Denny,  Eugene  vSimpson,  Earl 
Davis,  Francis  Buckholtz,  Florence 
Ormsby,  Ray  Mtimert,  Etta  Van 
Wagenen  and  wSally  McAlister. 

2.  Flag  song 

3.  Recitation  by  Eari  Davis,  Lynn 
Denny,  Cyril  Roberts  and  Ray 
Mumert. 

4.  vSong  by  Eleanor  Mechler,  Florence 
Hart  and  Tola  vSmith. 

5.  Song  by  Gethel  Henion,  Etta  Van 
Wagenen,  Ruth  Maher,  and  Cora 

Bennett. 

6.  Patriotic  talk  by  Mr.  Smith. 

7.  Recitation  and  Flag  Drill  by 
Arthur  Lenhart,  Meagher 
Cumming,  Vern  Stevens,  Francis 
Cummings,  john  Sundt  and  Victor 
Sherrill. 

8.  vSong  by  all. 

9.  Doxology. 


The  Horse  Fair 

Years  and  years  ago  there  lived  a 
family  of  Bonheurs  and  in  this  fam- 
ily w^as  a  girl  named  Rosa.  The 
family  was  very  poor. 

Rosa's  father  painted  and  drew. 
She  was  sent  to  school  when  she 
was  eleven  years  old.  Rosa  did  not 
like  to  g"o  school.  She  played  hooky 
and  drew  pictures  of  the  teachers  so 
at  last  her  father  took  her  out  of 
their  home  school  and  put  her  in  a 
boarding  school.  She  did  not  like 
it  there  so  he  took  her  out  where 
she  spent  most  of  her  time  in  her 
father's  studio  painting  and  drawing. 
vShe  soon  drew  a  goat  and  after  that 
she  painted  only  animals. 

She  wore  men's  clothing  and  went 
to  all  of  the  cattle  yards  to  study  the 
animals. 

She  studied  many  animals  and 
])ainted  many  animal  picttires.  The 
greatest  j^icture  of  animals  is  the 
Horse  Fair  which  is  a  picture  7  feet 
9  inches  by  16/4  ft.  long.  It  took 
Rosa  a  year  and  six  months  to  paint 
this  picture.  She  sold  it  for  $8000 
and  it  was  later  sold  for  $55,000. 

Written  by  Tom  Dolan. 


April  and  May  Honor  Roll 

Department  for  the  Blind 

Ag-ge.  Harold  Mitchell,  Audrey 

Ellis,  Birdella  Northey,  Thomas 

Ellis,  Geoi-g-e  Oppel,  Sophia 

Goodwin,  Bert  Shields,  Hugh  L. 

Hetfern,  Frank  Watt,  Ernest  J. 
Kecland,  Ethel 

Department  for  Deaf 


Baumgarter,  Robert 
Albu,  Ole 
Bladow,  Lena 
Bright,  Frank 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Budeck,  Sophia 
Cashman,  Nora 
Castellano,  Bert 
Chirsman,  Lubi 
Davies,  Elsie 
Dengel  Beulah 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Haynie,  Agnes 
Johns-^n,  Nancy 
Jones,  Jessie 
Mattson,  Lilly 
McCoy,  Mary 
McDowell,  Ruby 
McPherson,  Bessie 
Nagrel,  John 


Nickerson,  Henry  F. 
Novegoski,  Otta 
O'Donnell,  Artlmr 
Olson,  Effie 
Patrick,  Henry 
Patrick,  Chester 
Pearce,  Janie 
Randies,  Archie 
Redmond,  Fay 
Renberg-,  Olive  F. 
Ross,  Marguerite 
Trask,  Roberta 
Walter,  William 
Westbrook,  Emily 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Yaeger,  William 
Yaeg-er,  May 
Zeman,  Carl 
Zywert,  Gertrude 


Children  whose  deportment  has 
not  fallen  below  an  averag'e  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 
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The  Seed 

As     wonderful    things  are 

hidden  away 
In  the  heart  of  a  little  brown 

seed 

As  ever  were  found  in  the 

fairy  nut 
Of     which    we  sometimes 

read . 

Over  the  dainty  shining  coat, 
We    sprinkle  the    earth  so 
brown, 

And     then     the  sunshine 

warms  it  bed, 
And  the  rain  comes  pattering 

down. 

Patter,  patter,  the  soft  warm 
rain 

Knocks  at  the  tiny  door, 
And  two  little  heads  come 

peeping  out, 
Like  a  story  in  fairy  lore. 

— Selected. 


The  First  Telephone 

Alexander  Graham  Bell 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1876. 

He  came  to  America  to  live. 

He  invented  the  telephone. 

The  first  telephone  was 
shown  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

It  was  called  "The  Talking 
Toy." 

Edison  "The  Wizard  In- 
ventor" helped  to  make  the 
telephone  more  useful. 

The  first  long  distance  line 
was  in  1877. 

It  was  sixteen  miles  long. 

It  connected  Boston  with 
Salem. 


"Hello  Central"  was  first 
heard  in  1878. 

Now  there  are  millions  of 
telephones. 

People  can  talk  way 
across  the  continent. 

Scotland  and  America 
should  be  very  proud  of  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell. 


The  Robin 

I  am  a  little  Robin. 
I  flew  North  in  the  spring. 
You  were  glad  to  see  me. 
I  do  not  fly  high. 
I  have  a  red  breast. 
I  have  a  cheery  song. 
I  sav     "Cheer    up!  cheer 
up!" 

I  like  to  eat  the  red  cherries. 

I  also  like  the  nice  fat 
worms  in  the  garden. 

My  nest  is  made  up  of  mud 
and  straw. 

There  are  four  blue  eggs  in 
my  nest. 


The  Birds'  House 

James'  father  was  a  car- 
penter. He  built  houses  for 
people.  James  liked  to  watch 
his  father  work.  Some  times 
he  helped  him.  One  day  he 
said,  "Father  I  would  like  to 
build  a  house."  His  father 
told  him  that  he  was  too  lit- 
tle to  build  a  large  house  but 
that  he  could  build  a  little 
birds'  house.  He  gave  James 
some  wood  and  nails  and 
James  got  his  little  box  of 
tools  and  went  to  work.  He 
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made  a  ver}^  pretty  little 
birds'  house.  It  had  a  door 
and  two  windows  in  it. 

He  painted  it  blue.  Then 
nailed  it  to  a  high  pole. 

Two  little  birds  came  and 
lived  in  the  house.  It  was 
their  home  all  summer. 


The  Picnic 

It  was  a  lovely  warm  morn- 
ing. It  was  very  bright  and 
sunshiny  and  all  made  up 
of  blue  sky,  apple  blossoms, 
and  bird  song. 

It  was  too  pleasant  little 
children  to  stay  in  the  house. 
And  Grace  and  Ethel  could 
hardly  finished  there  Satur- 
day morning  tasks,  so  eager 
were  they  to  get  out  into  the 
warm  sunshine.  At  last 
however  every  thing  was 
done,  and  mama  told  them, 
she  would  fix  a  nice  little 
lunch  for  them  and  they 
could  go  out  into  the  orchard 
and  play. 

She  got  a  little  basket  and 
put  sand-wiches,  cookies  and 
apples  into  it.  Grace  and 
Ethel  carried  the  basket  to 
the  orchard  and  sat  down 
under  a  big  apple  tree.  They 
spread  their  lunch  on  the 
ground  and  had  a  little  picnic. 

When  the}^  had  finished, 
they  scattered  the  crumbs  on 
the  ground  not  far  away  for 
the  little  birds. 

Soon  a  little  bird  flew  down 
from  the  tree,  and  then  two, 
three  little  birds  came  down. 
Grace  and  Ethel  sat  very 
quiet.  They  did  not 
want  to  disturb  their  little 
feathered  friends. 

The  little  birds  had  a  pic- 


nic too.  Don't  you  think 
Ethel  and  Grace  were  kind? 


To-day  is  Friday. 
It  is  cloudy  this  morning. 
Clarence  saw  a  pretty  blue 
bird. 
It  flew. 

I  have  some  new  black 
shoes. 

The  little  boys  played  mar- 
bles last  Saturday. 

Miss  Lillard  has  a  pretty 
pink  flower. 

Lydia  got  a  letter  and  ten 
cents  from  her  mama.  She 
was  glad. 

I  am  a  little  girl. 

Helen  and  I  played  dolls. 

I  got  a  letter. 

Clarence  and  Billy  made 
some  snow  balls. 
They  threw  them. 
I  am  seven  years  old. 

— Robert  Trask. 


To-day  is  Thursday. 

The  sun  is  shining  this 
morning. 

The  sky  is  blue. 

Lyle  and  Fay  are  well. 

Miss  Hammer  gave  five 
cents  to  Clarence. 

He  bought  some  peanuts. 

He  ate  them  and  liked 
them. 

I  got  a  pretty  card. 

William  broke  his  ball. 

He  was  sorry. 

A  pretty  blue  bird  flew. 

I  have  a  white  dress. 

Mr.  Morris  gave  some  can- 
dy to  me. 

I  thanked  him. 

— Helen  Johnson. 


montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  rhc  Blind 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio 

Gov,  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President 
lion.  S.  C.  Ford,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  May  Trumper,     Supt.  Pur.  iN.STRUCTroN, 

vSecretary. 

s 

APPOINTED 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
L.  H.  Faust,  LiBBY 
W.  S.  Hartraan,  Bozeman 
S.  D.  Largent,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Billings 
L.  R.  Foote.   Clerk  of  the  Board,  Helena 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
I>.  Q.  Skelton,  Sec'y,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Rosa  Hammer,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 

LITERARY 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher    Miss  Ruth  Taylor 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Dorothy  De  Verter 

Miss  Vira  George  Miss  Anita  Wells 

Mrs.  H   J.  Menzemer 

ART 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey 

LIBRARIAN! 
H.  E.  Thompson 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Ruth  Taylor 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

Miss  Martha  Russell,  //eaa  Teacher         J.  A  Morris 
MUSIC 

Miss  Agnes  Haugan,  Director 

MEDICAL  STAFF 
1.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  Oculist  &  Aurist 
Mkss  Josephine  Benson,  R.  N.  Trained  Nurse 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 
Miss  Elizabeth  McConnell,  Girls'  Supervisor 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low,  Little  Boys'  vSupervisor 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 

V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Farmer 
Antone  Lesserer,  Dairyman 
John  Finerty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman 
and  Storekeeper 

I NDUSTRIAL  DEPARTME NT 
instructors 
F.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 

^,°J"^' ^^^'^  Caning  &  Hammock  Weav- 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey.  Domestic  Scienee  (ing 
Miss  E.  McConnell,  Sewing 
A?  Tuningand  Broom  Making 

Alex.  Wright,  Shoemaking 


DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS 

H.  J.  Menzemer.  M.  A..  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 
Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Bernice  Christenson,  Teacher 

■  ,  Teacher 

Miss  Florence  Lovell.  Teacher 
Miss  Evelyn  Johnson,  Teacher 
Miss  Molhe  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
J.  Hamor,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  afflication,  are  unable  to  gain  ar. 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear 
It  IS  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:— In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  olflcers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  etiect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
IS  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  President,  the  change  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 


Letters  and  packages 
be  addressed  in  care  of 
Deaf  and  Blind." 


for  pupils  should 
'School  for  the 


Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemei'-, 

President, 
Boulder,  Montana 


The 
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Livery  and  feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trams. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
tiimg  First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
sengers and  Freight 
taken  to  surround- 
ing- towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  Dy  tne  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Kates. 


Automobile  Service 


C.  O.  Hansen 


Boulder, 


Montana. 


Maguire's 

Fresh  Pure  Food 
Candies,   Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 

Ice  Cream  Ordered 
for  Parties 


The 
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The  Fla 


By  Frankt.in  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


One  morning-,  as  I  passed  into  the  land  office,  the  Flag- 
dropped  me  a  most  cordial  salutation,  and  from  its  rippling-  folds 
I  heard  it  say,  "Good  morning-,  Mr.  Flag  Maker." 

"I  beg-  your  pardon.  Old  Glory,"  I  said.  "Yon  are  mis- 
taken, I  am  not  the  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  Vice 
President,  nor  a  member  of  Congress,  nor  a  general  in  the  army. 
I  am  only  a  government  clerk. 

"Well,  you  helped  to  clear  that  patent  for  the  h(>peful  inventor 
in  New  York,  or  pushed  the  opening-  of  that  new  ditch  in  Colorado, 
or  made  that  mine  in  Illinois  more  safe,  or  brought  relief  to  the 
old  soldier  in  Wyoming.  No  matter  whichever  one  of  these 
beneficient  individuals  you  may  happen  to  be,  I  give  you  greeting, 
Mr.  Flag  Maker. 

"Yesterda^^  the  Congress  spoke  tlie  word  which  will  open  the 
door  of  Alaska,  but  a  mother  in  Michigan  worked  from  sunrise 
until  far  into  the  night  to  give  her  boy  an  education.  She,  too,  is 
making  the  Flag.  Yesterday  we  made  a  new  law  to  prevent 
financial  panics;  yesterday,  no  doubt,  a  school-teacher  in  Ohio 
taught  his  first  letters  to  a  boy  who  will  write  a  song  that  will  give 
cheer  to  millions  of  our  race.    We  are  all  making  the  Flag." 

"But,"  I  said,  impatiently,  "these  people  were  only  work- 


Tlien  came  a  great  shout  about  the  Flag. 
"Let  me  tell  you  who  I  am. 

"The  work  that  we  do  is  the  making  of  the  real  Flag. 
"I  am  not  the  Flag,  not  at  all.    I  am  but  its  shadow. 
"I  am  whatever  you  make  me,  nothing  more. 
"I  am  your  belief  in  yourself,  your  dream  of  what  a  people 
may  become. 

"I  live  a  changing  life,  a  life  of  moods  and  passions,  of  heart- 
breaks and  tired  muscles. 

"Sometimes  I  am  strong  with  pride,  when  men  do  an  honest 
work,  fitting  the  rails  together  truly. 

"Sometimes  I  droop,  and  then  purpose  has  gone  from. me  and 
then  cynically  I  play  the  coward. 
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"Sometimes  I  am  loud,  g-arish  and  full  of  that  ego  that  blasts 
judgment. 

"But  always  I  am  all  that  yon  hope  to  be  and  have  the  cour- 
age to  try  for. 

"I  am  song  and  fear,  struggle  and  panic  anu  ennobling  hope. 

"I  am  the  day's  work  of  the  weakest  man  and  the  larg-est 
dream  of  the  most  daring". 

"I  am  the  Constitution  and  the  courts,  statutes  and  statute 
makers,  soldier  and  dreadnaught,  drayman  and  streetsweep,  cook, 
counselor  and  clerk. 

"I  am  the  battle  of  yesterday  and  the  mistake  of  tomorrow\ 

"I  am  the  mystery  of  the  men  who  do  without  knowing  why. 

"I  am  the  clutch  of  an  idea  and  the  reasoned  purpose  of 
resolution. 

I  am  no  more  than  what  you  believe  me  to  be,  and  I  am  all 
that  you  believe  I  can  be. 

"I  am  what  you  make  me  nothing  more. 

"I  swing  before  your  eyes  as  a  bright  dream  of  color,  a 
symbol  of  yourself,  a  pictured  suggestion  of  that  big  thing  which 
makes  this  nation.  My  stars  and  my  stripes  are  yuur  dreams  and 
and  your  labors.  They  are  bright  with  cheer,  brilliant  with 
courage,  firm  with  faith  because  you  have  made  them  so  out  of 
your  hearts,  for  you  are  the  makers  of  the  Flag,  and  it  is  well  that 
you  glory  in  the  making." 


Montana  Bares  Mystery  of  War 


Order  of  Pickett's  Charge  Opposed  By  General  Longstreet, 


Has  this  chapter  of  the  civil  war 
ever  been  written? 

F.  Van  Orsdel  of  Collins,  near 
Great  Falls,  took  part  in  the  battle 
ol  (  jettyburg  and  heard  there,  from 
confederate  prisoners,  the  inside  of 
Pickett's  charge  and  why  it  failed. 

Mr.  Van  Orsdel,  who  is  a  pioneer 
Montanan  and  a  brother  of  "Bro- 
ther Van"  Orsdel,  the  noted  Meth- 
odist divine,  served  in  the  184th 
Pennsylvania  infantry.  Pie  was 
living  in  Gettysburg  at  the  time  the 
war  broke  out.  So  was  "Brother 
Van,"  by  the  wpy,  the  latter  being  a 
barefoot  boy,  who  wandered  through 
both  lines  during  the  great  battle 
and  saw  much  of  the  confederate 
side  of  the  fight.  But  it  is  with  F. 
Van  Orsdel  that  this  story  deals — 
and  with  Pickett's  charge. 


You  all  know  something  of  the 
famous  onset.  Lee  had  risen  to  his 
zenith.  The  confederacy  had  put 
forth  its  utmost  i^ower.  The  north 
was  bemg  invaded  for  the  first  time. 
Could  he  prevail  at  Gettysburg? 
Lee  hoped  to  hold  Washington,  and 
even  New  York  at  his  mercy,  and 
end  the  war  in  90  days. 
D^JSPERATE    Stroke    Decided  On 

But  the  federal  armv  liad  with- 
stood his  utmost  attempts  and  as  it 
was  being  reinforced  hourl\-,  a 
desperate  stroke  was  decided  on. 
Lee  determined  to  send  Pickett,  with 
his  Virginians,  the  flower  of  the 
confederacy,  against  the  Yankee 
lines. 

Vru  Orsdel  heard  the  details  of 
the  plan  described  by  a  confederate 
staff  officer,    who  was  captured  at 
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the  close  of  the  charg-e,  and  who 
wept  bitterly  as  he  told  of  the  defeat . 

Lee,  as  the  story  was  told  by  this 
officer  to  Mr.  Van  Orsdel,  decided  of 
the  chargfe  against  his  war  counsel. 
Longstreet  was  particularly  opposed. 
It  could  never  succeed,  he  told  Lee 
he  would  sacrifice  his  men  in  vain 
"Nevertheless,  I  must  have  one  more 
try  at  them,"  Lee  is  said  to  have  re- 
j^lied,  and  he  told  Longstreet  to  go 
and  order  Pickett  to  get  his  men 
ready  and  make  the  charge. 

Rebels  at  Lee's  Order 

"I  will  never  g've  the  ordei'!" 
Longstreet  said,  in  this  staff  officer's 
hearing.  '  'You  are  sending  these  men 
to  their  death,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  chance." 

But  Lee  was  obdurate,  and  Long- 
street,  whom  history  now  regards  as 
the  great  strategist  of  the  war,  had 
no  course  but  to  obey.  He  went  to 
Pickett  and  told  him  w^hat  had  been 
determined  upon.  The  brigadier 
made  no  comment  but  prepared  to 
assemble  his  men. 

At  the  appointed  hour  they  were 
drawn  up  in  line,  and  Pickett  briefly 
explained  to  the  officers  what  was 
to  be  done.  Longstreet  sat  by  on  a 
great  white  horse.  The  line  officers 
having  returned  to  their  posts,  Pic- 
kett saluted  Longstreet.  "General, 
the  men  are  ready,"  he  said,  quietly. 
Longstreet  made  no  reply. 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  Pickett 
took  this  as  his  order. 

Longstreet  had  kept  his  word,  he 
had  not  actually  ordered  the  Virgin- 
ians to  charge. 
Van  Orsdel  Witnessed  Charge 

Van  Orsdel  was  in  the  federal 
trenches  and  saw  the  charge. 

"The  popular  notion  of  the  bat- 
tle," he  said  the  other  day,  "is  a 
misconception.  People  who  have 
never  been  in  a  battle,  picture  a 
charge  as  men  running  with  bayo- 
nets stretched  before  them.  It  is  al- 
ways that  way  in  the  moving  pic- 
tures, I  believe. 

"There  was  nothing  like  that  in 
Pickett's  charge.  The  Virginians 
had  to  pass  over  an  open  space,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  during  all  of  which 
they  were  exposed  from  a  fire  of  200 


of  our  guns,  and  part  of  it  to  a  double 
cross-fire.  We  knew  they  were  com- 
ing and  saw  them  the  moment  they 
came  over  the  brow^  of  the  hill.  The 
men  were  in  solid  regiment  form- 
ation, in  three  lines,  with  a  front  of 
600  yards — and  they  came  at  a  slow 
walk.  Our  artillery  began  to  play 
on  them  at  once,  but  from  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Even  throug'h  the  smoke, 
we  could  see  them,  at  intervals,  very 
plainly;  and  never  once  did  they 
break  from  the  slow  walk.  Their 
guns  were  carried  at  right  should- 
ershift  and  they  had  orders  to  hold 
their  fire. 

Never  Had  a  Chance 

"It  was  awful.  Men  in  the 
trenches  all  about  were  weeping. 
They  never  had  a  chance.  Our  can- 
non tore  great  gaps  in  their  lines, 
the  moment  they  appeared,  and  when 
they  came  under  the  cross-fire, 
entire  platoons  disappeared  at  once. 
But  they  closed  their  lines  as  though 
on  parade  and  marched  calmly  on, 
Pickett  riding  up  and  down  the  front 
on  abjack  horse,  evidently  talking  to 
his  men. 

"Half  of  them  were  down  before 
they  had  come  within  musket  range, 
and,  anyway,  the  federal  infantr}' 
had  orders  not  to  fire  until  the  com- 
mand was  given  A  miserable  rem- 
nant reached  the  top  of  the  hill;  our 
infantry  fired,  there  was  a  brief 
struggle — and  Longstreet' s  prophecy 
had  been  fulfilled.  Our  men  cap- 
tured a  staff  officer  as  they  retreated 
— they  did  not  run,  but  went  back  as 
stolidly  as  they  had  come — and  he 
told  me  the  story.  I  heard  it  said 
long  years  afterwards  that  Long- 
street  died  happy,  because  he  never 
actually  had  given  Pickett  the  com- 
mand to  charge." 

Pickett's  charge  is  considered  by 
students  of  war  the  stupendous  feat 
of  all  military  annals.  Nothing  in 
the  great  war  now  raging  m  Europe 
has  approached  it  in  interest.  It 
failed,  but  it  stamped  Americans  the 
greatest  soldiers  of  all  times,  and 
none  were  prouder  of  the  valor  of 
Pickett's  men  than  the  Americans 
who  defeated  them.  —  Selected. 
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Since  Last  Issue 


Glenn  Preston,  '16,  spent  the 
summer  at  Akron,  Ohio  working-  for 
the  Goodrich  Tire  Company. 

President  Menzemer  has  a  beautiful 
new  Oakland  car.  The  Ford  which 
has  done  such  valiant  service  will  be 
made  over  into  a  truck. 

Durin.Q"  the  summer  the  institution 
was  most  unfortunate  in  losing- 
"Dake,"  a  solendid  bay  draft  horse. 
He  was  a  faithful  able  animal  and 
had  rendered  splendid  service. 

Lennv  Brown,  '16,  has  returned  to 
Kalisnell  after  a  winter  in  Colorado 
and  Utah.  Lennv  is  much  interested 
in  automobile  repairing"  and  hopes 
soon  to  be  permanently  employed  in  a 
o  a,ra  *^^'e . 

A  Pathe  picture  prog-ram  consistin.g- 
of  Lonesome  Luke,  The  Pathe  News 
and  a  scenic  entitled  "Along-  the  Rio 
Grande"  was  enjoyed  bv  all  the 
children  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
evening-s  Sei3t.  29-30. 

The  trainele  of  land  by  the  water 
tank  was  utilized  for  a  garden  this 
summer.  It  was  well  cared  for.  and 
as  a  result  the  vegetable  g-rew 
prolificaley  and  keot  the  institution 
kitchen  well  supplied  with  "g-arden 
sass". 

Julia  Cole,  '16,  wasatMt.  Airy,  Md. 
during:  her  vacation,  with  tne  folks  of 
her  former  teacher,  i\Ir.  Thomnson. 
Julia  returned  to  Gallaudet  and  is  in 
t'^e  Freshman  class.  Havnng-  sur- 
vived the  peri'.s  of  the  preparatory 
class,  she  will  doubtless  enjoy  her 
second  year  more. 

vSo  many  of  our  teachers  in  the 
department  for  the  deaf  wished  to 
attend  the  State  Fair  on  Friday, 
Sept.  28  that  work  in  the  department 
was  called  off  for  the  day.  All  who 
Vv-ent  reported  an  excellent  fair  the 
profitable  and  enjoyable  trip. 

The  desks  in  all  the  schoolroom  in 
the  department  for  the  deaf  have  been 
screwed   to  tlie    floor.    They  were 


nailed  on     strips  heretofore.    The  \ 
orderly  arrang-ment  g-ives  the  rooms  \ 
a  much    neater    appearance.  The 
desks  have  been  so  placed   that  their  ' 
occupants  will  have  the  best  lig-ht. 

All  the  schoolrooms  are  bountifully 
supplied  with  beautiful  flowering- 
plants  due  to  the  faithfulness  and 
interest  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Menzemer  who 
faithfully  looked  after  the  flowers 
during- vacation.  When  all  the  hills 
are  brown  and  sere,  the  potted  plants 
prove  a  source  of  unfailing"  cheer. 

The  picture  library  is  growing" 
rapidly.  The  third  grade  cuts  out 
pictures  from  the  last  year's 
mag-azines,  during"  speech  period, 
while  Miss  Mueller  is  giving"  her 
attention  to  individual  pupils  of  the 
class.  This  is  forming-  an  interesting- 
kind  of  busy  work--  pmfitable  to 
the  children  and  helpful  to  the 
librarain. 

John  Clarke  of  Glacier  National 
Park  called  at  the  school  during-  Fair 
week.  He  had  a  splendid  display 
of  his  carving-  and  paitjting  at  the 
fair.  He  says  that  he  has  mstalled 
a  motor  driven  lathe,  and  is  now  able 
to  turn  out  work  much  more  rapidly 
than  he  was  by  hand.  Many  tourists 
visited  Glacier  Park  last  summer  and 
John  did  a  thriving-  business. 

Fish  in  the  Muskrat  Creek  a  mile 
and  a  half  east  of  the  school  have 
been  biting"  well  and  furnishing-  a 
<^Teat  deal  of  sport  for  Messrs.  Low, 
Wrig'ht  and  Altop.  These  dis- 
ciples of  Isaac  Walton  may  be  seen 
coming-  in  almost  every  evening-, 
just  as  night  begins  to  settle  down, 
with  creels  btirdened  with  rainbow 
trout.  Owin^  to  their  luck  and 
generosity  the  teachers  and  officers 
have  enjoyed  severaldelig"htful  fish 
frys. 


Movinj*  Pictures 

Oct.  13,  we  had  a  splendid  moving" 
liiclure  show  in  our  chapel.  The 
titles  of  the  pictures  were  ''The 
Good  For  Nothing  Brat,"  a  two-reel 
drama;  "Happy  Home,"  a  one-reel 
comedy;  a  "Weekly"  and  a  "Keel 
Life."  They  were  intensely  inter- 
est i  n  g .  -  -  -  B  e  r  t  C  A  S  T 1^  L  L  A  N  O . 
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Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low  has  the  honor 
of  being"  the  first  at  the  school  to 
make  appHcation  for  a  "Second 
Liberty  Loan"  Bond.  The  "drive"' 
is  prog-res  sing-  favorably. 

A  very  enjoyable  reception  was 
tendered  the  faculty  and  Board  of 
Trustees  in  the  new  offices  the  first 
Friday  evening  after  school  opened 
by  Pres.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer. 

Teachers'  meetings  are  held 
regularly  on  the  second  Wednesday 
evening"  of  each  month.  The  text 
used  this  year  is  "Teaching  Element- 
ary School  Subjects"  by  L.  W. 
Rapeer,  Dean  of  the  Universiry  of 
Porto  Rico. 


My  Trip  To  The  Park 

We  left  home  on  the  first  of  Aug". 
The  first  night  we  camped  at  Yaney 
Bridge.  We  caug"ht  a  lot  of  fish 
there,  and  the  next  day  continued 
our  trip. 

We  arrived  at  the  Fountain  Hotel  on 
the  evening  of  Aug  3.  Tlie  Hotel  is 
not  running  this  year.  We  camped 
there  one  night,  and  next  morning 
wetookin  the  Devil's  Half  Acre. 
We  left  there  at  noon  and  went  on  to 
Old  Faithful  hotel.  On  the  way  we 
saw  the  Mammoth  Paint  pots  and 
different  springs,  also  the  Artemisia 
Geyser,  but  did  not  see  it  play. 

We  saw  old  Faithful  Geyser  pi  a}' 
both  by  day  and  night.  They  threw 
a  searchbght  on  the  Geyser  at  night, 
and  it  was  very  pretty.  We  saw  the 
bears  feeding  behmd  the  hotel. 
There  were  a  dozen  or  more  of  all 
sizes.  Two  small  cubs  that  we  saw 
were  very  cute. 

Old  Faithful  Hotel  is  a  wonderful 
sight.  It  is  the  prettiest  hotel  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  made  of  large  logs 
smoothed  off. 

vSunday  morning"  we  left  for  the 
Lake  Hotel.  On  our  way  we  saw 
the  Lone  wStar  Geyser,  Kepler 
Cascades  and  the  National  Bridge. 
We  camped  alJ  night  at  the  Yellow- 
stone Lake  Hotel.  The  bears  were 
as  thick  as  bees.  I  w^ent  out  for  a 
boat  ride  on  Yellowstone  Lake  that 
night. 

xMonday  we  left  for  the  Gradn 
Canyon  Hot!.    On  our  way  w^e  saw 


the  Upper  Falls,  Mud  Geyser,  and 
Crystal  Falls.  We  camped  there  on 
Monday  night  near  the  Grand  Canyon 
bridge.  We  went  to  the  hotel  and 
danced  that  evening-  and  were  shown 
all  the  through  the  building".  It,  too, 
is  a  beautilul  hotel. 

Tuesday  we  traveled  on  seeing 
Point  Lookout,  Grand  View,  Inspira- 
tion Point,  Grand  Canyon  and  the 
Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone.  At 
this  point  the  waters  fall  360  feet. 
We  then  went  on  to  Morris  Geyser 
Basin.  We  saw  two  petrified  trees. 
We  stopped  a  Mammoth  Hot  Spring-s 
and  there  [  went  down  into  the 
Devil's  Kitchen.  It  surely  was  hot, 
In  the  Morris  Geyser  Basin  we  saw 
some  mud  g'eysers. 

We  went  to  Fort  Yellowstone  and 
then  on  to  the  Madison  river.  Plere 
we  fished  for  two  days  and  then  re- 
turned home  to  Waterloo.  We  were 
real  tired  out  but  we  suerely  had  had 
a  gnod  time.  I  wish  that  the  g'irls 
and  boys  could  take  the  trip  some- 
time. 

• — Edith  Wilhelm,  Foiirtli  grade 
 «»<»t—  

The  J.  K.  Tt)ole  Literary  Society 

The  initial  meeting"  of  the  J.  K. 
Toole  Literary  Society  was  held  in 
the  chapel  with  President  Frank  D. 
Bright  officiating"  Saturday,  Oct.  13. 
The  roll  was  called.  Some  men.bers 
have  not  reiurned  yet.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  May  meeting  were  read 
and  approved  without  criticism. 
There  was  no  unfinished  business 
but  Henry  Patrick  sug-gested  that 
we  needed  ceveral  new  members. 
They  will  join  the  society  in  two 
weeks. 

The  members  elected  new  officers 
and  they  will  be  installed  next  meet- 
ing. The  list  of  officers  follows: 
President,  Marguerite  Ross;  vice- 
president,  Mary  McCoy;  secretary, 
Bert  Castellano;  treasurer,  Arthur 
O'Donnell;  g'irls'  reporter,  Ruby 
McDowell  and  boys'  reporter,  Henry 
Patrick. 

When  the  election  was  over.  Pres- 
ident Marguerite  Ross  selected 
Gertrude  Zy  wert  to  lead  the  members 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  '1  he  society 
w^as  adjourned. 

—  Frakk  D.  Bright,  Ninth  grade 
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The  A.  A.  W.  B.  Convention 

The  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  held  its  bien- 
nial meeting  at  Portland,  Me.,  from 
June  25  to  28  last.  This  association 
meets  on  the  odd  years  while  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  (A.  A.  I.  B.)  meets  on 
the  even  ones.  There  were  about 
100  delegates  at  the  Portland  conven- 
tion. The  association  generally  has 
a  larger  attendance  but  the  fact  that 
the  meeting  was  held  so  far  east  kept 
many  of  those  living  in  the  extreme 
west  from  attending.  Next  summer, 
the  A.  A.  I.  B.  will  meet  at 
Colorado  Springs,  and  a  large  attend- 
ance is  expected. 

These  two  associations  are  being 
rapidly  brought  into  closer  relation 
and  eventually  it  is  hoped  they  will 
hold  their  meeting's  conjointly,  thus 
enabling  all  to  get  the  benefits  of 
both  conventions  at  half  the  present 
expense.  More  than  a  dozen  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  state  schools 
for  the  blind  attended  the  Portland 
convention  and  one  of  them  said  that 
he  gets  as  much  good  from  A.  A.  W. 
B.  meetings  as  he  does  from  those  of 
the  A.  A.  LB.  The  instructors  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  public 
demands  that  the  money  spent  on  its 
schools  for  the  blind  should  tend 
more  than  heretofore  to  make  their 
graduates  selfsupporting.  Mr.  Chas. 
F.  F.  Campbell,  the  recently  appoint- 
ed superintendent  of  the  Ohio  state 
school  for  the  blind,  said  publicly  at 
the  meeting  that  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  the  success  of  a  school  for 
the  blind  would  be  not  so  much  what 
its  blind  learned  in  a  literary  w^ay 
but  how  niEiny  of  its  graduates  were 
self-supi:)orting. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  manager  of 
the  Ziegler  Publishing  Co.,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Portland  convention 
and  has  this  to  say  about  what  was 
probably  the  most  important  question 
before  the  convention---that  of  an 
uniform  type  system  for  the  blind: 
"The  convention  without  a  dissenting 
vote  adopted  the  report  of  the  uni- 


form type  committee.  This  report  re- 
commended the  English  or  universal 
Braille  alphabet  and  such  contractions 
now  used  in  England  which  will  be 
found  to  be  space  savers  and  yet  not 
confusing  to  the  slow  readers.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  rush  at 
once  into  this  type  and  to  abandon 
the  systems  now  in  use  in  this 
country.  In  fact,  nothing  will  be 
done  until  the  committee  decides  up- 
on these  contractions,  which  will 
likely  require  a  few  months.  Then 
a  few  books  will  be  printed  and 
ample  time  given  to  all  to  acquire 
the  new  type. 

'  'When  it  is  considered  that  29  other 
countries  of  the  world  use  this  alpha- 
bet, it  seems  wise  for  us  who  are 
divided  in  this  country  to  go  to  them 
rather  than  to  expect  the  29  to  come 
to  us,  when  we  can  not  offer  them 
even  a  uniform  type  here.  The 
complete  change  will  be  several  years 
in  coming;  so  do  not  let  it  trouble 
you.  When  the  committee  has  the 
table  of  contractions  ready,  the  Ziegler 
Magazine  will  promptly  publish  them 
and  all  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
learn  them  before  the  magazine 
be-gins  to  be  published  in  the  Uni- 
versal type." 

When  the  blind  department  came 
to  the  class  rooms  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  Sept.  13,  there  were  just 
eight  pupils  present,  but  our  enrol- 
ment has  now  increased  to  sixteen. 
Of  these  sixteen,  four  are  new  ones 
and  most  of  the  others  are  in  primary 
classes.  We  think  we  have  consider- 
able good  material  to  work  with  and 
look  forward  to  a  successfal  year. 


It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  copy 
from  "The  World  for  the  Blind"  the 
following  about  one  of  our  former 
pupils.  We  always  rejoice  in  the 
success  of  any  blind  person  but 
especially,  in  such  success  as  has 
come  to  Marguerite.  During  the 
several  years  she  was  under  our 
instruction,  she  greatly  endeared 
herself  to  us  by  her  gentle  dispoistioo 
and  eao'erness  to  do  for  others. 
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Blind  Soprano  Sings  for  the  Red 
Cross 

Miss  Maro'uerite  Cecilia  Carney, 
the  blind  soprano  singer,  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  sang-  for  the  Red  Cross  in  con- 
nection with  the  card  party  given  at 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  hall, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  June  19,  by  the 
Daughters  of  Isabella. 

She  has  been  studying  under  Rose 
Courson  Reed,  vocalist,  and  Francis 
Richter,  pianist  and  harmony  teach- 
er both  of  Portland.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Carney  of  La 
Grande,  Ore. 


Local  News 

Clyde  Troutman,  a  graduate  of 
'16,  spent  several  days  here. 

Audrey  Mitchell  returned  on  the 
opening  day  of  school.  Her  mother 
brought  her. 

Ernest  Watt  grew  ciuite  tall  this 
summer  and  will  soon  be  tall  enough 
for  long  pants. 

Frank  Heffern  was  sorry  to  hear 
that  his  friend,  Jack  Row  had  left  for 
a  training  camp. 

Hugh  Shields  was  surprised  and 
pleased  to  see  Clyde.  He  could  not 
believe  it  when  he  heard  Clyde  was 
here. 

During  the  summer.  Marguerite 
Carney,  one  of  our  old  pupils,  has 
been  singing  for  the  Red  Cross  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 

vSophia  Oppel's  people  moved  from 
Lewistown  back  to  Helena.  On 
account  of  moving,  Sophia  could  not 
return  until  Oct.  1. 

Henry  Russel  had  a  long  tiresome 
trip  from  Browning.  He  returned 
much  tanned  as  he  had  been  riding 
horseback  all  summer. 

Harold  Ferguson  and  Bert  Goodwin 
were  here  on  the  opening  day  and 
thus  showed  they  were  ready  for 
work.    We  like  such  promptness. 

May  Roobol  was  the  only  one  of 
the  Roobol  family  that  returned. 
Darrel  and  Violet  are  going  to  public 
school.  May  lost  a  year  but  hopes  to 
make  it  up. 

Patsy  Callahan  was  pleased  to  have 
a  call  from  his  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur   Ouinn.    Thev     had  been 


visiting  in  Butte  and  stopped  here  on 
their  way  to  Helena. 

We  have  two  new  girls,  Pearl  and 
Viva  Jones  of  Ridge,  Montana.  They 
have  been  in  school  very  little,  but 
we  think  they  will  learn  quickly. 
Both  have  a  little  sight. 

The  Department  opened  with  _  six 
boys  but  has  increased  to  nine. 
We  have  two  new  boys  who  have  been 
to  school  before.  They  are  Jacob 
Roberts  of  Gibson  and  Charles 
Kauffman  of  Baker.  Both  boys  have 
made  a  beginning  in  school,  and  will 
get  along  fine. 

This  year,  instead  of  Society  a 
short  program  will  be  given  by  the 
pupils  followed  by  a  social  by  the 
teacher  on  duty.  This  is  done  so  as 
not  to  have  to  lay  aside  the  rules  of 
the  W.  C.  Bryant  Society.  The 
Society  could  not  be  carried  on  under 
the  present  rules  on  account  of  so 
many  young  pupils 

^nl  4nd  Mar  Honor  Roll 


Department  for  the  Blind 


Fergfu^on,  Harold 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Jones,  Pearl 
Jones,  Viva 


K  a  iff  man,  Charles 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Roobol,  May 
Shields,  Hugfh  L.  ' 


Department  for  Deaf 


Aho,  Lillian 
Askew,  Frances 
Barker,  Henry 
Blackman,  Thelma 
Bladow,  Lena 
Bubnash.  Mary 
Budeck,  Sophia 
Crisp,  Amos 
Oengfel  Beulah 
Drinville,  George 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Haynie,  Ag-nes 
Janzen,  Lvdia 
Johnson,  Helen 
Jones,  Jessie 
Mattson,  Lilly 
McCoy,  Mary 
Olbu,  Ole 


Pearce,  Janie 
Pierce.  Annie 
Post,  Floyd  H. 
Randies,  Archie 
Redmond,  Fay 
Remington,  Robert 
Renber^f,  Olive  F. 
Sayer,  Mary 
Schilline.  Anita 
Seiler,  Edwin 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Trask,  Roberta 
Walter,  William 
Westbrook,  Emily 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Yaeger,  William 
Yaeg-er,  May 
Zeman,  Carl 


Children  whose  deportment  has 
not  fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  \\\)V)Xv  the  honor  roll. 


It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  born 
into  a  family  where  strict  economy 
of  time  and  money  is  necessary.— 
Hubbard. 


Never  contract  friendship  with  a 
man  who  is  not---in  some  particular 
---better  than  wouvsoli .---Hubbard. 
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Our  roll  of  teachers  and  officers 
remains  largel}^  as  it  was  last  year. 
In  the  Deaf  department  we  have  one 
new  teacher,  Miss  Mueller,  who 
comes  to  us  from  the  Western  Pa. 
Institution.  She  received  her  train- 
ing----a  two  years'  course---at  the 
Indiana  School  for  the  deaf,  from 
which  school  we  have  already  had 
some  successful  teachers;  so  we  feel 
that  we  are  fortunate  to  get  her  to 
come  so  far  west. 

There  are  no  changes  in  the  teach- 
ing stiff  of  the  Blind  department. 

At  the  Department  for  Backward 
Children,  Miss  Dorothy  Earle  and 
Miss  Lois  Whitaker  takethe  places  of 
Mrs.  Tuttle,  nee  Miss  Bernice  Chris - 
tensen  and  Miss  DriscoU,  who  is  now 
teaching  in  her  home  high  school  at 
Kalispell. 

Miss  Bartley  comes  to  us  from 
Idaho  and  again  we  feel  that  we  are 
fortunate  in  securing  so  earnest  and 
conscientious  a  woman  as  she  to  care 
for  our  deaf  and  bJind  g-irls. 

All,  new  and  old  alike,  have  taken 
hold  so  energetically  and  with  such 
good  will  that  we  feel  that  this  is  to 
be  a  banner  year. 

The  convention  at  Hartford  which 
the  writer  attended  was  one  full  of 
keen  interest.  Those  having  papers 
covered  their  subjects  so  thoroughly 
that  the  discussions  following-  were 
brief. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  and  in- 
teresting part  of  the  programme  was 
the  band  and  the  drill  boys  of  the  late 
Dr.  Currier.  The  discipline  was 
fine  and  they  kept  time  almost  per- 
fectly. Many  compliments  went  to 
those  boys  and  their  institution. 

They  made  such  an  impression  that 
several  superintendents  remarked 
that  they  intended  to  put  in  some 
drill  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  were  ideal 


host  and  hostess  and  made  us  tho- 
roughly at  home  so  that  the  social 
port  of  the  convention  was  as  pleas- 
ant as  the  other  part  was  instructive. 

The  past  summer  and  present  fall 
have  been  especially  hard  on  the  pro- 
fession. The  death  of  Dr.  Gallaudet 
came  as  more  or  less  of  a  shock, 
even  though  we,  who  attended  the 
Hartford  convention,  felt  that  he 
would  not  be  with  us  very  long-.  In 
his  death  the  Deaf  of  America  have 
lost  a  most  sincere  and  intensely 
interested  friend.  We  who  attended 
the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet 
College,  while  Dr.  Gallaudet  was 
President,  feel  the  loss  almost  as 
kemly  as  the  Deaf,  for  he  was  a 
help  and  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
planned  to  take  up  the  work  with 
the  Deaf. 

Just  now  we  are  interested  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  bridge  which  will 
take  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by 
the  spring-  flood.  It  will  be  about  2 
feet  higher,  20  feet  longer  and  built 
entirely  of  reinforced  concrete,  set 
on  piles.  When  completed  it  will 
be  an  ornament  as  well  as  an  almost 
indespensible  utility. 

The  plans  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
Metlin  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission, and  the  work  of  erection  is 
being  done  by  a  crew  from  Deer 
Lodge.  The  bridge  is  going-  up 
rapidly  and  we  feel  sure  that  before 
winter  sets  in  we  will  be  driving- 
across  it. 

Some  of  the  parents  may  note  with 
surprise  that  tneir  boys  and  girls 
names  do  not  appear  on  this  month's 
"Honor  Roll.''  It  may  not  be  a 
case  of  bad  conduct,  for  we  have  not 
put  on  the  names  of  any  who  did 
not  get  here  on  the  opening  day. 
We  feel  that  it  is  worth  something- 
for  the  children  to  make  enoug-h 
effort  so  that  they  get  here  on  time, 
and  in  that  way  avoid  holding  back 
the  work  of  their  classes. 

Across  the  river  we  are  putting  in 
the  foundation  and  first  floor  slab 
for  a  new  dormitory  for  the  Back- 
ward Children's  department.  We 
were  not  sure  of  available  money  in 
time  to  start  earlier,  so  we  wnll  only 
get  this  part  done  this  fall,  but  hope 
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to  start  on  the  remainder  early  next 
spring  in  order  to  have  it  ready  for 
occupancy  next  fall. 

A  root  cellar,  which  we  have 
needed  for  several  years  is  being- 
built  of  concrete.  The  inner  wall  is 
all  finished  and  the  footing-  for  the 
outer  wall  is  in.  A  few  more  plea- 
sant day  will  see  the  concrete  work 
finished,  we  hope  and  then,  a  few 
days  work  with  the  hammar  and  saw 
and  we  will  be  ready  to  face  the  H. 
C.  L.  a  little  better. 

Our  offices  had  become  too  small 
for  us,  in  that  we  did  not  have  wall 
room  for  our  files;  so  we  have  traded, 
for  the  sitting-  room,  our  main 
office  and  for  the  private  ofHce  we 
are  using  the  old  art  room.  The  art 
room  is  in  better  quarters  than  it 
had  before  so  everyone  is  pleased, 
especially  the  office  force. 

The  teachers  are  also  pleased  for 
the  new  general  sitting  room  has  an 
open  grate  in  it,  and  is  more  cozy. 
Then,  too,  they  have  an  additional 
room  now,  so  that  if  any  one  wisher 
to  convese  or  read  aloud,  he  can 
go  to  this  other  sitting  room.  On 
the  whole  the  change  is  a  very 
satisfactory  one. 

Again  we  are  wearing-  a  broad 
smile,  over  the  fact  that  we  have  once 
more  landed  the  first  prize  at  the 
State  Fair.  We  have  just  received 
the  check  and  feel  that  we  can  justly 
feel  proud,  for  some  ot  our  com- 
pelitors  had  fine  exhibits  also. 

Dr.  Currier,  another  of  the  "Old 
Guard"  whom  we  all  knew  and 
admired,  passed  away  during-  the 
early  fall.  This  is  another  blow  to 
the  frofession,  for  he  was  always  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  workers  both 
at  home  and  at  the  conventions. 

M. 

The  Spirit  of  Today's  Teaching 

The  teaching  of  today  is  mibued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times---the 
spirit  of  making-  everything  of  prac- 
tical value,  of  making  those  taught 
selt-reiiant. 

The  test  of  each  lesson,  of  each 
subject,  of  each  recitation  is:  Does 
it  promote  seU'-reliance?  Does  it 
make  for  independence?  Independ- 


ence of  thought  and  action? 

The  government  wants  men.  It 
asks  of  them,  "What  can  you  do?" 
The  world  v^ants  men.  It  asks  of 
them,  "What  can  you  do?"  The 
answers  these  men  will  give  depend 
upon  their  schooling.  It  is  the  duty 
of  our  schools  to  frame  their  literary 
and  industrial  courses  so  that  these 
men  will  answer  without  being-  non- 
plussed, and  will  back  up  their  an- 
swer with  skill  and  dillig"ence  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  themselves  and  the 
the  schools  they  attended. 

In  a  lecture  this  past  summer,  Dr. 
vStrayer,  the  eminent  school  man, 
author  and  lecturer  brought  home 
forcibly  the  above  point.  He  said 
something  like  this:  "On  registration 
day,  when  I  was  filling"  out  my 
registration  blank  (for  in  my  state, 
New  York,  all  men  had  to  reg"ister' 
regardless  whether  they  were  above 
the  age  required  by  federal  law  or 
not)  I  was  confronted  with  the 
questions  'What  can  you  do?  What 
are  you  best  fitted  for?'  I  considered 
the  questions  deliberately,  but  I  could 
not  come  to  a  conclussion.  Finally  I 
wrote  down  that  I  had  driven  an 
automobile  some,  and  sugg-ested  that 
I  had  had  some  experience  in  gather- 
ing up  statistics." 

Good  citizenship  is  the  reason  for 
and  the  supreme  test  of  education. 
In  a  democracy  like  ours,  good  citi- 
zenship is  absolutely  essential.  A 
democracy  is  founded  on  good  citizen- 
ship and  good  citizenship  is  based 
on  education.  Education  is  the 
corner  stone  of  democracy---educa- 
tion  not  of  a  few  but  of  all.  All 
have  a  part,  a  say,  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  do  that  part  well  it  is 
necessary  that  education  remove  the 
scales  of  selfishness  so  that  our 
citizens  may  look  upon  the  problems 
they  will  be  required  to  settle  in  the 
broad  clear  vision  of  the  best  for  all 
untainted  with  self  interest. 

We  must  get  away  from  the  rote 
memory  lesson.  Our  boys  and  girls 
must  be  traind  to  think  clear,  straig-ht 
and  true.  They  must  be  taught  to 
reason,  to  think  things  out  for  them- 
selves. They  must  be  g-uided  wisely 
so  that  they  will  appreciate,  enjoy 
and  perpetuate  their  priceless  herit- 
age of  citizenship.  T. 
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The  Cry  of  the  Dreamer 

T  am  tired  of  planning  and  toiling, 

In  the  crowded  haunts  of  men; 
Heart-weary  of  building  and  spoiling, 

And  spoiling  and  buildng  again, 
And  I  long  for  the  dear  old  river, 

Where  I  dreamed  my  life  away; 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever, 

And  a  toiler  dies  in  a  dey. 

I  am  sick  of  showy  seeming 

Of  life  that  is  half  a  lie, 
Of  the  faces  lined  with  scheming 

In  the  throng  that  passes  by. 
From  the  sleepless  thoughts'  endeavor, 

1  would  go  where  the  children  phay; 
For  a  dreamer  lives  forever. 

And  a , thinker  dies  in  a  day. 

I  can  find  no  pride  but  pity. 

For  the  burdens  the  rich  endure; 
There  is  nothing  sweet  in  the  city 

But  the  patient  lives  of  the  poor. 
Oh,  the  little  hands  too  skillful. 

And  the  child-mind  choked  with  weeds! 
The  daughter's  heart  grown  willful, 

And  the  father's  heart  that  bleeds. 

No,  no  from  the  street's  rude  bustle, 
From  the  trophies  of  mart  and  stage, 
I  wood  fly  to  the  wood's  low  rustle, 
And  the  meadows'  kindly  page. 

Let  me  dream,  as  of  old,  by  the  river, 
And  be  loved  for  the  dream  , alway; 

For  a  dreamer  lives  forever. 
And  a  toiler-  dies  ia  a  'day. 
_  !  i .  — JoHK  Boyle  O ' Reilly . 


Local  News  From  the  Boys' 

Archie  R.  Randies,  Reporter 


Side 


The  world  makes  a  way  for  the 
determined  man,  so  here's  your 
.iL>un~Now  go  at  him,  dear  Uncle 
Sam. 

Delos  Van  Decar  has  returned  after 
two  years  of  absence. 

This  year  we  find  Ole  Albu  and 
Robert  Baumgartner  good  chums. 

Oliver  Burns  and  Carl  Zqman  are 
our  youngest  cobblers  this  year. 

Lyle  McQuarry  enjoyed  his  vaca- 
tion.   He  grew  a  considerable  lot. 

Henry  Patrick  has  resigned  from 
the  barber  shop.  He  is  too  busy  at 
present. 

Among  the  first  to  arrive  among 
the  big  boys  were  George  Drinville 
and  Amos  Cris]3. 

We  wonder  if  Estel  Malone's  folks 
have  moved.  A  letter  was  sent  them, 
but  it  was  returned. 

Billy  Burns  waters  the  flowers  in 


the  school  rooms.  Perhaps  he  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  florist  someday. 

Bert  Castellano  was  paid  a  visit  by 
four  of  his  friends  from  Meaderville 
on  Oct,  4.    They  surprised  him. 

Fay  Nickersoii  brought  his  sister 
to  school  with  him.  They  seem  to 
enjoy  talking,  especially  at  the  table. 

Rufus  Edens,  although  the  last  to 
arrive,  is  yet  the  happiest  because  he 
has  done  his  "bit"  in  helping  on  the 
farm. 

When  Robert  Baumgartner  came 
back  he  surprised  his  little  friends 
with  some  nice  watermelons  and 
other  fruit. 

Frank  Bright  says  he  likes  Wallace, 
Idaho  very  much.  His  folks  moved 
there  from  Hamilton  sometime  dur- 
ing the  spring. 

We  are  sorry  Chester  Patrick  did 
not  return  to  school  as  he  would  have 
had  several  little  fellows  about  his 
size  to  play  with. 

Andrew  Norton,  Henry  Barker, 
Walter  Herbold  and  Harry  Herbold 
are  four  of  our  new  friends.  We 
still  expect  in  ore. 

Clarence  Wilson  has  not  returned 
to  school  and  the  little  boys  miss  his 
cheery  countenance.  We  wonder 
what  is  the  matter. 

The  one  who  can  make  dreams 
come  true  is  Fred  Patrick.  He  will 
argue  with  anyone  until  his  opponent 
finds  himself  solving  a  Chinesepuzzle. 

William  Yaeger  is  a  man  now.  He 
has  been  put  in  the  carpenter  shop. 

Edwin  vSieler  and  Floyd  Post  have 
been  drafted  into  the  printing-office. 

Reporter  Archie  Randies  and  all 
the  boys  wish  all  those  who  are  doing" 
their  "bit"  to  crush  the  Kaiser  grand 
success.  Are  you  doing  your  "BIT?" 

Arthur  O'Donnell  still  retains  the 
title  of  "King  Arthur."  When  he 
heard  that  we  were  to  wear  boy  scout 
imiforms  he  wanted  his  uniform  like 
that  of  a  King. 


Sympathy  is  the  first  attribute  of 
love  as  well  as  its  last.  And  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  sympathy  is  love's 
own  self.  —  Hubbard. 
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Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Mary  J.  McCoy,  Reporter 

Lilly  Mattson  always  hands  in  neat 
work . 

Olive  Golclizen  and  Otta  Noveg-oski 
are  still  chums. 

Fay  Redmond  is  the  only  girl  in 
her  class  this  year. 

Ruby  McDowell  is  helping-  with  the 
supervision  this  year. 

Emily  Westbrook  will  wait  on  the 
blind  pupils'  table  till  June. 

Gertrude  Zywert  cpme  to  school 
with  her  oldest  sister  Sept  .24. 

Thelma  Blackman's  folks  have 
gone  to  California  for  the  winter. 

Beulah  Dengel  was  disappointed 
to  hear  that  her  friend  has  g'one  East. 

Mary  McCoy's  Aunt  and  cousin  of 
Silver  Star  will  go  to  California  soon. 

Bessie  McPherson  and  May  Yeager 
resemble  each  other  as  much  as 
twins. 

Mary  Bubnash  said  that  she 
enjoyed  waiting  on  the  deaf  pupils' 
tables. 

IMarguerite  Ross  attended  her 
brother's  wedding  jusi"  before  school 
opened. 

Ag'nes  Haynie  said  that  she  enjoyed 
visiting  friends  for  a  while  the  past 
summer. 

Annie  Pierce  and  Janie  Pearce  re- 
turned to  school  promptly  on  the 
opening  day. 

Sophie  Budeck,  Jesse  Jones,  and 
Mary  Sayer  are  enjoying  department- 
al work  this  year. 

Helen  Johnson,  Lydia  Janzen  and 
Roberta  Trask  admire  their  new 
teacher,  Miss  Mueller. 

Edith  Wilhelm  said  that  she  en- 
joyed her  trip  to  the  Yellowstone 
Park  the  past  sum.mer. 

Fern  Renberg-,  Lubi  Chrisman 
and  Lena  Bladow  said  they  enjoyed 
working- around  Boulder  this  sumamer. 

Elsie  Davies  is  one  of  our  "movie 

fans."      When   she  comes  to  the 

library,  she  always  goes  for  the 
moving  picture  magazines. 


Effie  Olson  received  a  nice  letter 
from  Julia  Cole,  saying-  that  she  is  in 
the  Freshman  class  at  Gallaudet 
colleg-e  this  year.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  of  it. 

We  are  surely  glad  to  welcome  six 
new  deaf  girls  to  our  school  this  year. 
They  are  Marion  Sloan,  Anita 
Schilling,  Lillian  Aho,  Gertrude 
vSchmit,  Evelyn  Nickerson  and 
Frances  Askew. 

Combined  Social 

The  first  social  of  the  year  was 
given  in  our  gymnasium  on  the  even- 
ing of  Sept.  29,  at  seven  o'clock. 

After  enjoying-  several  games,  we 
were  served  with  refreshments. 
The  little  bo3's  and  girls  then  retired. 

An  enjoyable  dance  followed.  We 
were  grateful  to  Miss  Haugan  and 
Miss  George  for  furnishing-  the 
music. 

Miss  Wells  and  DeVerter  were 
members  of  the  committee  and  be- 
fore retiring-  we  did  not  forget  to 
thank  them  for  the  very  pleasant 

time. ---Archie  Randles. 

 *  

The  Picnic 

On  Fribay,  Oct.  5,  all  the  pupils  of 
the  departments  for  deaf  and  blind 
went  for  a  picnic  on  McCarthy  Creek 
about  two  miles  east  of  the  institution 

We  started  at  ten  o'clock  and 
arrived  there  in  time  for  a  fine  lunch. 
The  older  children  walked  and  the 
younger  ones  rode. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  all  had 
a  very  enjoyable  time. 

---Olive  Goldizen. 


John  Anderson,  one  of  our  former 
pupils,  went  to  vSpokane  the  first 
part  of  October  and  took  unto  him- 
self a  wife. 

Miss  Lucy  Ramey  was  the  bride's 
name,  and  her  home  was  in  Spokane. 
John  met  his  better  half  at  the  con- 
vention for  the  deaf  in  Spokane  last 
summer. 

The  groom  has  been  employed  at 
the  State  ranch  for  several  years  and 
is  still  working  there.  The  happy 
couple  have  taken  up  their  residence 
in  town.  The  Leader  trusts  that 
their  joys  may  be  many  and  their 
sorrows  few. 
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AFTER  VACATION  THOUGHTS 

If  We  All  Could! 

When,  as  is  oft  the  case,  the  day 
Is  more  than  merely  hot. 
Oh,  little  child  across  the  way 
I  envy  you  your  lot. 

Not  that  your  simple  hours  are  free 

Of  any  work  to  do, 

It  is  not  ^/izs  that  causes  me 

To  wish  that  I  were  you. 

Nor  yet,  because  you  frisk  and  sport 
So  happily  and  oft, 
And  it  is  not  because  in  short. 
You  have  it  pretty  soft. 

But,  when  I  bake  and  fry  and  roast 
And  moan  and  fuss  and  swear, 
Oh,  then  it  is  I  envy  most 
The  simple  o-arb  you  wear. 

When  it  is  hot  'tis  then  I  view 
You  at  your  play,  alack. 
And  wish  that  I  wore  rompers,  too, 
That  button  up  the  back. 


A  Vacation  Dir^e 

I  wisht  I  was  a  little  rock, 
A-settin'  on  a  hill: 
A-doin'  nothin'  all  day  long- 
But,  just  a-settin'  still. 

I  wouldn't  eat,  I  wouldn't  drink, 
I  wouldn't  even  wash; 
I'd  sit  and  sit  a  thousand  years 
And  rest  myself,  by  g"ash. 
I  wisht  I  was  a  little  fish 
A-swimmin'  in  a  creek: 
I'd  drowse  away  the  lazy  drys 
And  never  work  a  lick. 

I'd  never  look  at  baited  hook, 
I'd  shy  from  rod  and  creel; 
I  said  I'd  like  to  be  a  fish. 
But,  not  some  body's  meal. 

---Se/ecied. 

Wise  Words 

"It  helps  but  little  in  the  strife," 
Says  uncle  Amos  Bigoep^ 
"To  have  a  noble  aim  in  Life 
And,  never  pull  the  trigger! " 


Character  Building 

Build  around  the  beginnings  al- 
ready made.  Begin  to  build  char- 
acter by  believing  in  the  good  al- 
ready there;  do  not  so  much  antag- 
onize evil  as  encourage  good. 

An  educator  once  addressed  a 
gathering  of  teachers  thusly--- "There 
is  not  a  boy  or  girl  in  all  the  world 
who  can  not  be  taught  by  the  right 
teacher.  A  child  may  be  lost  in 
the  mechanical  school,  but  in  the 
presence  of  spirit  and  an  encourag- 
ing smile  the  barren  wastes  of  fruit- 
less endeavor  spring  into  vernal  life, 
and  a  beginning  is  made  for  a  richer 
realization.  The  so-called  bad  child 
needs  some  one  to  start  the  machin- 
ery of  its  life  into  operation." 

A  gentleman,  once  addressing  a 
gathering  of  "street-Arabs"  in  a 
large  city,  asked,  by  way  of  arousing* 
their  interest  in  what  he  was  intend- 
ing to  say-- -"How  many  bad  boys 
does  it  take  lo  make  a  good  one?" 
This  answer  came  back  prompt  and 
clear  to  the  speaker---"One,  if  you 
treat  him  properly." 

That  is  the  subject-matter  of  the 
whole  of  the  science  of  character 
building  in  a  nutshell. 

What  is  this  "treating  properly?" 
How  are  we  to  "start  the  machin- 
ery" of  a  "so-called  bad  child's" 
life  into  operation?  The  method 
will  have  to  depend  gi-eatly  upon 
circumstances.  A  profound  belief 
in  a  good  side  to  the  worst  child's 
character  must  be  a  starting-point: 
watchfulness  for  opportunity  will 
probably  do  the  rest.  If  we  don't 
like  the  "so-called  bad  child"  we 
can't  possibly  make  a  good  child  out 
of  it. 

Find  the  good  in  the  seemingly 
"bad  child":  give  your  faith,  your 
hope,  3  our  love  to  that.  That  good 
you  find  is  the  beginning  of  right 
character  in  the  child.  In  fine, 
buiid  around  the  beginnings  already 
made. 

Note 

Odly  enough,  the  people  who  take 
a  lot  of  joy  out  of  life  seldom  get  a 
lot  out  of  it. 
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Local  News 

The  pupils  in  Miss  Johnson's  room 
have  been  making"  attractive  October 
calendars 

The  school  work  opened  with  much 
interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  new 
pupils  as  well  as  the  old  seemed 
happy  and  eager  to  begin  their  school 
work . 

The  children  having  September 
birthdays  are  Ralph  Gwynn,  Peter 
Piero  and  Delia  Bowlsby.  Their 
birthdays  were  observed  in  chapel 
in  an  appropriate  manner. 

Victor  Sherrill,  Meagher  Cumm- 
ings,  Arthur  Lenhart,  John  Sundt, 
Roy  Le  Fevre  and  Verne  Stephens 
are  doing-  some  g-ood  ruler  work. 
They  made  attractive  border  designs. 

George  Nelson,  Alfred  and  Alvin 
Barick,  Pearl  Hansen,  Myrtle 
Skinner,  Ruby  Nader,  John  Buck- 
holtz,  Verne  Page],  and  Otto  Olson 
are  enjoying  their  new  bean  bag 
game. 

The  work  in  the  domestic  art  room 
is  nicely  begun.  Willie  Wicks  is 
making  a,  tongue  rug\  Tom  Dolan, 
Claude  Feirheler,  Lynn  Denny,  and 
Eugene  Simpson,  are  makin.g  navajo 
rugs.  Earl  Davis  is  weaving  on  tlie 
loom  and  Francis  Buckholtz  is  learn- 
ing to  knit. 

We  have  had  several  visits  from 
parents  since  the  opening  of  school. 
Mrs.  Marie  Douglas  from  Butte  visit- 
ed Madeline,  Wednesday,  Sept.  26. 
Mrs.  Cummings  from  Deer  Lodge 
visited  Friday  and  broug^ht  Francis 
back  to  school.  Mrs.  Susan  Mitchell 
from  Anaconda  SjDent  Saturday,  Sept. 
29  with  her  son,  AValter. 

The  opening-  of  school  this  year 
has  been  a  very  ]:)leasant  one.  The 
officers  and  teachers  were  glad  to 
welcome  the  return  of  so  many  of 
the  old  pupils  and  also  glad  to  see 
many  new  faces.  The  new  pui^ils 
this  year  are  Clara  Pratt,  Margaret 
Lane,  Ira  Pense,  Geraidine  Eveland, 
Clinton  Evelanl,  Everett  Eveland, 
Willie  Wicks.  Roy  LeFevre,  Eddie 
Smith  and  Georg'e  Corey. 


Eleventh  United  States  Civil  Service 
District 

Seattle,  Wash., 
Room  303  Postoffice  Building-, 

September  25,  1917. 
The  newspaper  to  which  this 
announcement  is  sent  is  respect- 
fully requested  to  print  it  as  an 

ITEM  OF  news: 

The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion announces  that  an  examination 
will  be  held  in  more  than  2000  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  on 
October  25,  1917.  for  clerks  wdth  a 
knowledge  of  stenography  and  type- 
writing. This  examination  is  open 
to  both  men  and  woinen,  age  limit, 
18  years  or  over  on  the  date  of  the 
examination. 

There  is  special  need  for  clerks, 
and  clerks  with  a  knowledgre  of 
stenograohy  or  typewriting"  in  the 
Government  departments  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  at  salaries  ranging- 
from  $900  to  $1200  per  annum.  All 
qualified  i^ersons  are  urged  to  apply 
for  and  take  these  examinations. 

Persons  who  do  not  qualify  in 
either  stenogTaphy  or  typewriting  and 
who  pass  the  clerical  test  will  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  clerk 
register  for  consideration.  In  view 
of  the  needs  of  the  Government  ser- 
vice, the  Civil  Service  Commission 
urges  all  qualified  persons  to  at  once 
apply  for  application  and  full  in- 
formation to  Herbert  F.  Ward,  Dis- 
trict Secretary,  Room  303,  Postoffice 
Building,  vSeattle,  Washington. 


Some  one  has  advanced  the  opinion 
that  the  letter  "e"  is  the  most  unfort- 
unate character  in  the  Enp-lish  alphabet, 
because  it  is  always  out  of  cash,  forever 
in  debt,  never  out  of  danger  and  in  hell 
all  the  time. 

But  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"e"  is  never  in  war  and  always  in  peace. 
It  is  beginning  to  exist,  the  commence- 
ment of  ease  and  the  end  of  trouble. 
Without  it  there  would  be  no  life  and  no 
heaven.  It  is  the  center  of  honesty, 
makes  love  perfect,  and  without  it  there 
would  be  no  editors,  devils  nor  news.— Ex. 
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Fall  Work 

"Do  you  think  October's  a 

time  to  be  sad?" 
Cry  the  little  leaves  gaily, 

"We're  everyone  glad! 
We  did  love  the  summer,  its 

rain  and  its  sun, 
But  now  that  it's  over — it  still 

is  such  fun 
To    cov^er  the  little  flow'rs 

snugly  and  warm 
And  tuck  them  up  cozily  safe 

from  the  storm. — Sel. 


A  Bee  Hive 

Sometimes  a  bee  hive  is 
found  in  the  hollow  of  an  old 
tree. 

ihe  door  of  this  house  is 
often  only  as  large  as  a 
mouse  hole. 

It  does  not  have  a  single 
window. 

It  is  very  dark  inside. 

But  the  bees  do  not  mind 
the  dark. 

For  each  bee  has  more 
than  a  thousand  eyes  and 
can  see  in  the  dark. 

A  bee  hive  is  neat. 

The  bees  have  a  place  for 
everything. 

There  are  neat  rows  of  wax 
baskets. 

Some  of  the  baskets  are 
filled  with  bread. 

Some  are  tilled  with  honey. 

And  still  others  are  used 
for  babies'  cradles. 

We  do  not  know  how  the 
bees  get  these  wax  baskets 
or  cells. 


We  do  know  though  that 
when  they  need  new  ones 
they  have  a  honey  party  and 
eat  all  the  honey  they  can. 

Then  they  take  hold  of 
hands  and  hang  themselves 
up  and  go  to  sleep. 

When  they  wake  up,  they 
find  all  the  wax  in  their  vest 
pockets  to  make  all  the  wax 
baskets  they  need. 


Little  Homes 

I  love  to  think  of  the  little 
homes 

In  the  forest  every  where, 
There's    a   cozy    one   in  a 

hollow  tree — 
A  little  Squirrel  lives  there! 

One  is  a  burrow  deep  in  the 

ground. 
Away   from   the   frost  and 

snow. 

You  may  look  awhile  for  the 

path  and  the  door. 
But  the  Rabbit  lives  there,  I 

k  now. 

Then   there's   a  snug  little 

yellow  cocoon. 
It  hangs  on  a   branch  o'er 

head, 

And  there  I  think  lives  the 

Butterfly, 
AH   golden  and  brown  and 

red. 

And     oh — the     little  gray 

empty  house 
Where  snow  by  and  by  will 

cling! 

Dear   Robin   has  gone — but 
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he  chirped  as  he  left, 
''Cheer  up — I'll  be  back  next 
spring!"-  Sel. 

How  the  Coyote  Became 
Gray 

(An  Indian  Fairy  Story  ) 
A  long  long  time  ago  Mr. 
Coyote  wasn't  the  s^ime  color 
he  is  now.  What  color  do 
you  think  he  was?  Well 
now  guess.  Black?  No. 
White?  No,  3^ou  are  wrong 
again.  He  was  green.  Green 
just  like  the  grass  and  the 
trees. 

One  day  Mr.  Coyote  was 
down  by  a  littte  lake.  He 
heard  something  singing  and 
he  looked  around  and  saw  a 
little  bird  sitting  on  a  branch 
of  a  tree  and  he  heard  it  sing: 
"Little  lake;  little  lake; 
Little  lake  blue. 
When  I  bathe  in  here 
Turn  my  feathers  blue." 
Then  the  little  bird  bathed 
in  the  water   but  when  he 
came  out,  he  was  just  the 
same  color  as  ever.   Then  he 
sang  a  sweet  song  and  flew 
awa^^ 

The   next  da}^  when  Mr. 
Coyote  came  down  to  the  lake 
to  get  a  nice  cool  drink  of 
water,  he  saw  the  little  bird 
again  and  heard  it  sing. 
"Little  lake;  little  1  ike; 
Little  lake  blue. 
When  1  bathe  in  here 
Turn  m}^  feathers  blue." 
Then  the  little  bird  bathed 
in  the  lake  again  and  when 
he   came   out,    he  sang  his 
song  and  flew^  away.  The 
little  bird  did  the  same  thing 
the  third  and  fourth  days  but 
on   the   fifth   day  when  he 
bathed   his   feathers  turned 


the  most  beautiful  blue  and 
he  was  just  like  the  blue  bird 
we  know  to-day. 

When  Mr.  Coyote  saw  this, 
he  wanted  to  be  blue  just 
like  the  little  bird.  So  every 
day  he  went  down  to  the  lake 
and  sang: 

"Little  lake;  little  lake; 
Little  lake  blue. 
When  I  bathe  in  here 
Turn  my  coat  blue." 
Then  he  bathed  in  the  lake 
as  he  had  seen  the  little  bird 
do.    Now  when  he  had  done 
this  for  five  days,  his  coat 
turned  to  the  most  beautiful 
blue.    He  was  very  proud  of 
the  beautiful  color.     So  he 
went  to  show  it  to  all  his 
friends.    His  friends  wanted 
to  know  how  he  got  such  a 
coat.  Do  3^ou  think  he  would 
tell?    Not,  a  bit  of  it.  He 
said  this  was  a  great  secret 
he  wanted  to  keep  for  him- 
self. 

His  friends  got  tired  of  this 
and  one  day  chased  him 
away  and  to  this  day  he  al- 
ways lives  by  himself. 

Mr.  Coyote  was  very  vain 
of  his  beautiful  blue  coat  and 
w^as  always  looking  at  his  re- 
flection in  the  water.  He  also 
thought  his  shadow  was  blue 
too  and  would  walk  along 
looking  back  at  his  shadow 
to  see  how  beautiful  it  was. 
As  he  was  walking  along  in 
this  way,  he  ran  into  a  stump 
and  fell  dovv^n  in  the  dust. 
When  he  got  up,  he  had  dust 
all  over  himself.  He  could 
not  shake  the  dust  off"  and  if 
yon  take  a  good  look  at  a 
coyote  you  will  see  that  he  is 
gra}^  even  to  this  day. 

— Adapted. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio 

Gov.  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President 
Hon.  S.  C.  Ford,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  May  Trumper,     Supt.  Pub.  Instruction, 

Secretary. 

APPOINTED 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
L.  H.  Faust,  LiBBY 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
S.  D.  Largent,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Billinos 
I>.  R.  Foote,    Clerk  of  the  Board,  Helena 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A  ,  President 
L.  (J.  wSkelton,  Sec'y,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Rosa  Hammer,  Secretary 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 

LITERARY 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher    Miss  Ruth  Taylor 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Dorothy  DeVerter 

Miss  Vira  George  Miss  Anita  Wells 

Miss  Etta  Mueller 

ART 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey 

LIBRARIAN! 
H.  E.  Thompson 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Direct-or 
Miss  vSadie  Lillard  Miss  Ruth  Taylor 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Liter  ARY 

Miss  Martha  Russell,  J/ead  Teaclier         J.  A  Morris 
INIUSIC 

Miss  A.g-nes  Haugran,  Director 

MEDICAL  STAFF 
1.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D..  Oculist  &  Aurist 
Miss  Josephine  Benson,  R.  N.  Trained  Nurse 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  iM .  A.,  President 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 
Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley,  Girls'  Supervisor 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low,  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 

V.  J.  xMcKinnun,  Cnief  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Fanner 
Antone  Lesserer,  Dairyman 
John  Finerty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman 
and  Storekeeper 

I  NM:)USTRrALlj"EPARTMENT 

instructors 

F.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Chair  Caning  &  Hammock  Weav- 
iMrs.  M.  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Scienjj  (ing 
Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley,  Sewing 
John  Sullivan,  Piano  Tuning  and  Bioorn  Making- 
Alex.  Wright,  Shoemaking 


DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

officers  AND  TEACHERS 

H.  J.  Menzemer.  M.  A.,  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 
Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Florence  Lovell.  Teacher 
Miss  Dorothy  F:arle,  Teacher 
Miss  Loris  Whilaker,  Teacher 
Miss  Evelyn  Johnson.  Teacher 
Miss  Mollie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
J.  Hamor,  Boys'  Supervisor 

Mrs  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  afflication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  II70)  must  be  tiled  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:— In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  ot  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  officers  of  ttie  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  etlecc,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg- 
ularly admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  sejond 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  tliere  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  tne  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  trorr  the  institution  tor  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  1  resident,  the  change  would  be  tor  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  m  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. ' ' 

Address  all  communications  to 
H .  J.  Alenzemer, 

President , 
Boulder,  IMontana 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
seng-ers  and  Freight 
taken  to  surround- 
ing- towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 


Automobile  Service 


C-  O*  Haosen 


Boulder, 


Montana, 


aSuires 


Fresh  Pure  Food 
Candies,  Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 

Ice  Cream  Ordered 
for  Parties 
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Proclamation  of  Thank sgivin 


Washing-ton,  Nov.  7.—  President  Wilson  issued  tonight  his  1917  Thanks- 
o-ivino-  proclamation,  callino-  on  the  nation,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrow 
and  great  peril  of  a  world  shaken  by  war,  to  thank  God  for  blessing-s  that 
are  better  than  mere  peace  of  mind  and  prosperity  of  enterprise. 

The  proclamation,  fixing-  Thursday,  Nov.  29,  as  Thanksg-iving-  day, 
follows: 

"  rHANKSGIVING-1917. 

"By  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  America:  A  PROCLAMA- 
TION. It  has  long  been  the  honored  custom  of  our  peo]:»le  to  turn  in  the 
fruitful  autumn  of  the  year  in  praise  and  thanksgiving-  to  almighty  God  for 
his  many  blessings  and  mercies  to  us  as  a  nation.  That  custom  we  can 
follow  now,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  tragedy  of  a  world  shaken  by  war  and 
immeasurable  disaster,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  great  peril,  because  even 
amidst  the  darkness  that  has  gathered  about  us  w^e  can  see  the  great  bless- 
ings God  has  bestowed  upon  us,  blessings  that  are  better  than  mere  peace  of 
mind  and  prosperity  of  enterprise. 

"We  have  been  given  the  opportunit}'  to  serve  mankind  as  we  once  served 
ourselves  in  the  great  day  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  taking  up 
arms  against  a  tyranny  that  threatened  to  master  and  debase  men  every- 
where, and  joining  with  other  free  peoples  in  demanding  for  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  what  we  then  demanded  and  obtained  for  ourselves.  In  this 
day  of  the  revelation  of  our  duty  not  only  to  defend  our  own  rights  as  a 
nation  but  to  defend  also  the  rights  of  free  men  throughout  the  world,  there 
has  been  vouchsafed  us  in  full  and  inspiring  measure  the  resolution  and 
spirit  of  united  action.  We  have  been  brought  to  one  mind  and  purpose.  A 
new  vigor  of  common  counsel  and  common  action  has  been  revealed  in  us. 
We  should  especially  thank  God  that  in  such  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  enterprise  the  spirits  of  men  have  ever  entered  upon,  we  have,  if 
we  but  observe  a  reasonable  and  practicable  economy,  abundance  wii-h  which 
to  supply  the  needs  of  those  associated  with  us,  as  well  as  our  own.  A  new 
light  shines  about  us.  The  great  duties  of  a  day  awaken  a  new  and  greater 
national  spirit  in  us.  We  shall  never  again  be  divided  or  wonder  what  stuff 
we  are  made  of. 

"And  while  we  render  thanks  for  these  things  let  us  pray  almighty  God 
that  in  all  humbleness  ol  spirit  we  may  look  always  to  Him  for  guidance, 
that  we  may  be  kept  constant  in  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  service,  that  by  His 
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grace  our  minds  may  be  directed  and  our  hands  strengthened ;  and  that  in 
His  good  time  liberty  and  security  and  peace  and  the  comradeship  of  a 
common  justice  may  be  vouchsafed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"Wherefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of  the  United  vStates  of 
America,  do  hereby  desig-nate  Thursday,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Nov- 
ember next,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  and  invite  the  people 
througiiout  the  land  to  cease  upon  that  day  from  their  ordinary  occu- 
pations and  in  their  several  homes  and  places  of  worship  to  render 
thanks  to  God,  the  great  ruler  of  nations. 

"In  witness  whereot,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  afhxed. 

"Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  seventh  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1917,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  LTnited  States  of 
America,  the  142nd.  WOODROW  WILSON. 

By  the  president:  Robert  Lansing,  secretary  of  state." 


How  an  Invalid  Youth  Became  the  Greatest 
of  Montana  Scouts  and  1  rappers 


111  health  and  a  poor  constitution 
made  William  T.  Hamilton,  an  Indi- 
an fig'hter  and  frontiersman.  vSick- 
ness  forced  him  at  the  age  of  20  to 
give  up  living  as  a  S''<cial  favorite  in 
St.  Louis  and  forego  a  career  of 
business  and  professional  service  to 
rough  it  on  the  western  plains  and 
in  the  Rocky  mountains. 

In  search  of  health,  after  physi- 
cians had  declared  he  had  only  a  few 
years  more  at  the  most  to  live,  he 
gave  up  a  home  of  wealth  an  luxury 
and  all  the  advantages  that  money 
could  buy  and  in  the  spring  of  1842 
set  forth  on  a  hunting,  trapping'  and 
Indian  tiading  trip. 

Some  of  the  associates  of  Bill  Will- 
iams and  Jack  Perkins,  who  com- 
manded the  party,  which  consisted  of 
eight  free  trappers,  protested  against 
the  taking  of  so  slender  and  frail  a 
youngster  as  Hamilton,  believing 
that  he  would  get  sick  on  their  hands 
and  that  during  tlie  journey  he  would 
prove  an  encumbrance  and  probably 
not  survive.  But  Williams  was  in- 
sistent on  his  going  and  so  when  the 
]3arty  turned  its  liorses  westward  from 
Independence,  ]\[o.,  where  all  trap- 
pers outfitted  in  the  early  40' s, 
Hamilton  went  along,  clad  in  his  tirst 


suit  of  buckskin. 

Lie  proved  to  be  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  learning  to  shoot 
and  trap  as  well  as  an  old-timer  with- 
in a  short  time  and  making  friends 
readily  with  the  Indians,  whose  sign 
language  proved  easv  for  him  and 
in  the  talking-  of  which  he  eventually 
came  to  be  recognized  as  the  most 
expert  amon.;;^  either  red  or  while 
men. 

AViLD  Life  Gives  Him  Health 

From  the  time  the  i^arty  started, 
Hamilton  improved  in  health  and 
strength  and  the  frail  boy  developed 
into  a  muscular  man  and  hardy  fron- 
tiersman. The  youngster,  whose 
death  within  a  short  time  from  ill 
health  had  been  jjredicted  by  St. 
Louis'  best  doctors  lived  for  66  years 
and  10  days  longer,  hardly  ever  ex- 
periencing- a  sick  day,  and  surviving- 
hundreds  of  combats  with  savage  In- 
dians in  wliich  scores  of  redmenwere 
killed  and  many  of  his  companions 
met  death. 

In  the  declining-  years  of  his  life, 
which  were  spent  near  Columbus,  in 
the  Yellowstone  valley,  most  of  his 
time  being  devoted  to  hunting,  trap- 
ping and  fishing,    "L'ncle  Billy, ' '  as 
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he  was  known  to  all  pioneers,  used  to 
delight  in  tellin^-  how  he  had  fooled 
those  early  day  doctors  in  St.  Louis, 
every  one  of  whom  he  outlived  more 
than  a  half  century.  Over  forty 
years  before  the  grim  reaper  sum- 
moned him  in  the  spring  of  1908,  he 
recorded  the  passing  of  the  laot  of 
the  trappers  who  had  protested  his 
joining  the  Williams  expedition  when 
it  left  Independence  in  March,  1842. 

Ostracized  by  wStore  clothes 

When  Hamilton  arrived  at  Inde- 
pendence he  was  dressed  in  the  very 
finest  of  tailor  made  style  and  fash- 
ion showing- m  his  every  movement. 
As  a  result  he  w^as  the  butt  of  the 
jokes  of  the  frontiersmen,  who  pid^y- 
ed  all  manner  of  pranks  on  the  "ten- 
derfoot" and  asked  William  if  he 
expected  to  feed  him  to  the  Injuns. 

It  didn't  take  the  lad  long  to  get 
next  however,  and  he  rushed  over  to 
the  frontier  store  and  swapped  his 
fine  clothes  and  trimmings  for  two 
suits  of  good  buckskin  and  was  soon 
dressed  "a  la  prairie"  while  the 
storekeeper  made  fully  100  per  cent 
on  the  transacton. 

"There  were  things  in  my  life  that 
made  me  happy,  but  the  happiest 
moment  I  ever  experienced  was  when 
r  put  on  my  first  buckskin  suit  and 
realized  that  I  looked  just  j''ke  the 
trappers  with  whom  I  was  to  as- 
sociate," Uncle  Billy  once  delcared. 

I  was  more  proud  of  that  suit  than 
anything  I  ever  secured,  unless  it  be 
any  first  scalp  and  my  first  buffalo." 

Incidents  on  the  western  journey 
were  vividly  printed  on  the  mind  of 
the  lad  and  in  latter  years,  when  past 
the  four  score  and  fiye  mark,  he  used 
to  recall  them  in  detail  as  perfectly  as 
when  they  took  place. 

Hunted  With  Roman  Nose 

The  journey  was  through  a  hostile 
Indian  country  toward  the  northwest, 
the  first  friendly  Indians — 
Cheyennes — being  encountered  on 
the  North  Platte.  AVhite  Antelope 
was  their  chief  and  his  son.  Swift 
Runner,  took  quite  a  fancy  to  young 
Hamilton,  as  did  Roman  Nose  an- 
other young  Sioux.  He  was  piloted 
through  the  village  by  these  lads  and 
invited  to  go  hunting  with  them  the 


following  day.  when  the  brave  ex- 
pected to  round  ui)  a  herd  of  buffalo 
believed  to  be  grazing  about  ten 
miles  away. 

Swift  Runner  and  Roman  Nose 
had  the  fastest  horses  in  the  party 
and  brought  down  the  first  cows,  but 
Uncle  Billy  got  the  third  buffalo  kill- 
ed, his  shot  breaking  the  animal's 
back.  He  killed  four  on  the  hunt 
and  he  was  shown  how  to  skin  and 
dress  them  by  Roman  Nose  and 
vSwift  Runner. 

The  daring  riding  and  the  bravery 
of  the  former  proved  especially  no- 
ticeable to  the  young  city  lad  and  as 
a  result  he  was  not  surprised  years 
later  to  learn  that  Roman  Nose  had 
become  one  of  the  mightiest  Chey- 
enne chiefs  and  a  great  leader  in 
their  rights  with  the  whites,  after 
they  became  unfidendly.  He  was 
killed  by  General  Forysth  on  the  Re- 
publican river  in  1866.  When  the 
trappers  left  the  village  the  three 
boys  had  become  such  good  friends 
that  Swift  Runner  gave  "Uncle 
Billy"  the  horse  the  latter  had  ridden 
during  the  hunt. 

Friendly  With  Yellow  Bear 

Uncle  Billy  seemed  to  have  a  pen- 
chant for  making  friends  witli  the 
sons  of  chiefs  for  when  the  party 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Sweetwa- 
ter on  the  upper  Platte  they  came 
upon  one  hundred  lodges  of  Arapa- 
hoes,  under  Chief  Yellow  Bear,  fath- 
er of  Yellow  Bear,  who  was  killed  on 
vSand  Creek  by  Colonel  Chivington, 
and  the  two  boys  became  great 
friends,  while  the  trading  was  going 
on. 

Here  he  also  met  the  first  Crow 
Indians  he  ever  saw.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  they  were  a  war  party  and 
were  not  friendly,  while  the  Indians 
against  whom  the  Crows  afterwards 
helped  the  government  fight  were 
very  friendly  and  traded  with  the 
trappers.  However,  by  giving  them 
some  tobacco  the  red  men  were  in- 
duced to  move  on    without  trouble. 

The  party  then  started  for  the  Big 
Horn  and  Wind  River  mountains, 
hoping  to  meet  with  the  Shoshones 
under  Chief  Washakie,  a  friend  of 
Williams    and    aftewards    a  great 
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friend  of  Hamilton.  Tliis  tribe  claim- 
ed all  of  that  country  sonth  of  the 
Yellowstone  from  whei'e  Billings  is 
located  through  the  Big  Horn  basin 
and  beyond  the  '1  hcrmopolis  Hot 
Si3rings  in  AVyoming". 

His  First  Indian  Fight 
The  party  saw  no  Indians  until  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Big;  Horn  or  Wind 
river  was  reached,  when  Evans  and 
Russell,  two  of  the  trappers,  discov- 
ered a  moccasin.  As  the  country 
was  known  lo  be  infested  with  war 
parties  of  Black  feet,  Bloods,  Pieg'ans 
and  Crows,  who  came  from  the  terri- 
tory to  the  north,  now  included  in 
Montana,  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  g'Liard  ag-ainst  a  surprise  attack. 

Nig'htime,  usually  in  the  early 
morning'  hours,  was  the  favorite  ].'e- 
riod  for  an  attack  by  the  Indians. 
They  wanted  to  fig'ht  in  the  dark  as 
much  as  possible,  being-  able  to  hide 
themselves  by  lying-  down.  As  a  re- 
sult in  the  daytime  they  usually  took 
to  the  timbler  when  an  eng-ag-ement 
was  in  sight.  These  tr:dts  were  shown 
in  the  fig'ht  which  took  i^lace,  the 
following-  morning-,  in  which  "Un^^le 
Billy"  landed  his  first  Indian  seal]!. 

The  party  was  awakened  about  4 
a.  m.  by  two  shots,  followed  by  a  se- 
ries of  wild  Indian  yells  that  were 
fierce  enoug"h  to  send  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  any  but  the  bravest  fron- 
tiersmen. Then  the  redmen  com- 
menced to  fire  into  the  camp,  using; 
their  Hudson  Bay  flintlocks  and 
bows  and  arrows.  The  trappers  used 
the  flash  of  the  old-time  g'uns  used 
by  the  redmen  to  show  them  where 
to  fire.  Two  Indians  were  killed  in 
the  first  fusilade  and  when  later  in 
the  morning- an  eftV)rt  was  made  b}- 
their  companions  to  recover  the  bod- 
ies another  was  sent  to  the  happy 
hunting-  grounds. 

Lifts  An  Indian  Scalp 
When  daylig-ht  came  the  Indians, 
who  were  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  had 
disappeared,  leaving-  the  three  dead 
bodies.  These  were  scalped  and 
then  the  party  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
the  others.  A  trail  of  blood,  show- 
ing- that  some  of  the  Indians  had  been 
wounded,  gave  the  iiursuers  a  lead 


and  they  came  upon  the  Indians 
about  five  miles  away  near  a  sirring". 
The  trappers  divided  forces,  three 
men  staying-  behind  the  Indians  on 
tlie  brow  of  a  hill,  Avith  boulder 
breastworks  for  protection,  and  the 
others  circling-  them  and  getting-  into 
a  grove  in  their  pathway.  There  were 
eleven  Indians,  two  \vounded,  and 
they  were  thus  caught  in  a  trap.  All 
of  them  were  killed.  In  their  plund- 
er were  found  rifles,  ammunition  and 
trinkets  belonging-  to  a  i^arty  of  traj)- 
pers  they  had  surprised. 

On  their  way  back  to  camp  they 
came  upon  one  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  Indians. 

"p]oy,  this  is  your  first  opportunity. 
Life  the  scalip  from  that  buck.  It 
belongs  to  you,"  Williams  said  to 
Flamilton. 

"Of  course  I  knew  how  to  scalp, 
having-  watched  the  trapi3ers  lift  the 
hair  from  the  three  dead  Indians," 
said  Uncle  Billy  in  recounting  the 
story  of  his  first  fight,  "and  I  soon 
h.ad  the  feat  accomplished.  vScalping 
was  easy.  The  method  was  to  run 
the  knife  around  the  head  uijder  the 
hair,  cutting-  through  to  the  skull 
bone,  then  taking  hold  of  the  scalp 
lock  and  giving  it  a  c[uick  jerk.  The 
scalp  would  come  off  and  you  could 
dry  it  afterwards  on  a  hoo'p." 

Visited  Noted  Hot  Springs 
The  party  then  moved  northward 
pasring-  the  tamous  Thermopc^lis 
Hot  Spring-s  and  camped  several 
miles  northward  in  the  valley  of  the 
Big-  Horn.  Four  days  later  they  en- 
countered scouts  of  the  Shoshones, 
who,  under  Chief  Washakie,  were 
returning-  from  a  hunting  trip  to  Elk 
Water,  which  was  the  name  given  by 
them  to  the  Yellowstone  river.  ' 

"In  the  morning-  the  village  arriv- 
ed, Chief  Washakie  coming-  first  with 
a  body  guard  of  20  men,'  said  LTncle 
Billy  in  telling  about  the  trip.  "We 
soon  had  a  feast  prepared  and  a 
smoke.  The  plunder  we  had  taken 
from  the  dead  Blackfeet  was  spread 
out  and  a  lively  trade  sprung  up,  par- 
ticularly with  the  squaws.  They 
would  give  a  pair  of  fanc}^  moccasins 
for  almost  anything  that  belonged 
to  the  Blackfeet.     The  chief's  son 
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broug'ht  a  o-ood  horse  and  give  it  to 
me.  A  present  from  an  Indian  means 
that  he  wants  somethin^>-  yon  possess. 
I  soon  found  out  it  was  one  of  my 
scahps,  and  I  .qave  it  to  him.  He  was 
a  noble  youth  with  the  charaeteristics 
of  liis  fatlier  and  both  were  extreme- 
ly friendly  to  the  whites. 

"I  had  learned  the  sigTi  langnag-e 
so  rapidly  that  now  I  was  able  to 
talk  to  them  on  almost  any  subjeet. 
My  proficiency  proved  a  marvel  to 
Chief  Washakie  and  he  would  not  be- 
lieve that  I  had  not  been  raised  by- 
some  Indian  tribe.  It  was  anjusing- 
to  hear  the  questions  the  women  ask- 
ed me — *VVith  what  tribe  had  I 
lived?"  Where  was  my  woman?  Had 
I  left  her?" 

"Scalp  dances  and  war  song-s  were 
indulg-ed  in  that  evening-  by  the 
young- folks,  and  the  chief's  son  made 
quite  a  show  with  the  scalp  I  had 
g"iven  him.  An  Indian  celebrates 
over  scalps  just  the  same,  whether  he 
killed  the  victim  or  not,  just  so  long- 
as  it  belonged  to  one  of  his  tribe's 
enemies. 

"A  few  days  later,  however,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  a  real  Indian 
battle  and  incidentally  to  participate. 
With  som^  Shoshone  scouts  and 
young-  braves  wd  went  down  the  river 
and  one  afternoon  we  discovered  14 
horses  g-uarded  by  two  Blackfeet.  The 
Shoshones  charg-es  and  the  tw^o  soon 
were  in  the  happy  hunting-  ground. 
Riding-  to  the  top  of  a  hill  we  saw 
about  30  more  running-  toward  the 
brush  in  the  river. 

"It  was  a  wild  scene  that  followed 
ourcharg-e.  Shots  and  arrows  flew 
in  every  direction.  The  vShoshones 
g-ave  yell  after  yell,  charging-  madly 
and  reckless! V.  The  chief  w^arned 
them  to  be  careful,  but  they  paid  no 
heed,  for  in  a  case  like  this  it  was  a 
great  feat  to  take  the  first  scalp,  and 
the  successful  warrior  was  g-reatly 
praised  in  the  village.  His  lady  love 
guyed  the  other  girls,  claiming-  her 
lover  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  first 
among-  their  enemies. 

"I  came  near  death  in  that  en- 
counter. I  dashed  after  a  tall 
Indian,  who  had  his  arrow  strung, 
passing-  him  with  my    pony    on  the 


run.  We  both  fired  at  the  same 
time,  his  arrow  making-  a  flesh  wound 
in  my  horse's  shoulder,  and  my 
bullet  knocking-  him  down.  In 
eng-ag-ements  with  other  members  of 
the  Blackleet  party,  three  of  our 
men  were  slightly  wounded ,  but  all 
of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  the 
country  was  made  free  of  hostile 
redmen  for  the  time  being-." 

After  hiving-  i^enetrate:!  th3  wild- 
erness into  the  Crow  country  and  the 
favorite  hunting-  grounds  of  the  In- 
dians, south  of  the  Yellowstone,  the 
party  turned  southward  again  and 
went  to  Fort  Bridger,  where  its  furs 
were  disposed  of  for  thousands  of 
dollars  and  the  winter  was  spent. 


;o  3c:.":::'..'zi'r.io  m       )q  oc=do  oi 

Since  Lust  Issue 


Red  Cross  Work 

Our  g-irls  are  doing  their  "bit"  for 
the  Red  Cross.  We  are  learning  to 
knit  for  onr  soldiers.  Our  Saturday 
afternoons  during  the  month  of  Nov- 
ember are  given  to  this  work. 

---Gertrude  Zywert. 


Moving  Pictures 

On  wS'unday  evening,  Nov.  4  we  all 
enjoyed  a  fine  moving  picture  pro- 
gram. The  first  picture  was  an 
educational  film,  showing  the  world's 
current  events. 

The  second  was  a  comedy  entitled 
"The  Masterpiece."  Then  there 
was  a  comic  cartoon,  "I'm  Insured" 
and  a  drama  entitled  "The  Frame 
Up."        —William  Holtz,  Grade 

Seventh. 


Hallowe'en  Party 

On  wSaturday  evening,  Oct.  27  we 
had  a  Hallowe'en  masquerade  party 
in  the  gymnasuim.  The  costumes 
v^^ere  clever  and  the  gymnasuim  was 
very  tastefully  decorated.  After  the 
witches'  dance  and  grand  march 
we  had  refreshments  of  punch,  apples 
and  doughnuts.  After  the  refresh- 
ments we  danced.  All  reported  a 
good  time. 

---Arthur  O'Donnell 


f     DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BUND  j 


"What  is  to  be  Done  with  Amer- 
ica's Blinded  St)idiers?" 

This  (iuestion  is  beini;'  asked  on 
every  hand  by  national  committees 
and  orq-nizations,  by  state  and  private- 
ly supported  institutions  and  associa- 
tions, by  cities,  and  even  individuals. 
Offers  of  assistance  are  being-  given 
by  almost  all  of  those  who  have  any 
knowledge  whatsoever  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  any  of  its  phases. 

If  the  war  does  not  come  to  a 
speedy  end,  America  can  not  hope 
to  avoid  facing  this  j^roblem.  These 
men  will  have  lost  their  sight  in  the 
service,  not  of  the  /oca/  community, 
but  the  country  at  large.  The  coun- 
try at  larg'e,  therefore,  must  see  to  it 
that  every  one  of  them  receives  the 
benefit  of  the  best  knowledge  and 
experience  available.  No  matter 
what  the  exi)ense  may  be,  our  boys 
from  Honolulu  must  receive  as  good 
an  opportunity  as  those  from  Boston. 

It  is  a  firm  conviction  in  Great 
Britain  that  the  problem  of  the  blinded 
soldier  presents  social  and  psycho- 
logical aspects  peculiar  to  itself.  If 
this  be  ture,  America  should  realize 
the  fact,  and  should  profit  from 
British  experience  in  this  mattei  as 
in  njan\'  others.  This  may  mean  a 
special  institution  where  the  men 
receive  part  of  their  re-education  or 
it  may  Uiean  a  state  supervior  with 
an  advisory  board.  Certain  it  is 
that  these  men  should  not  be  cosig-ned 
to  their  local  communities  without  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  someone  to 
provide  for  them  every  advantage 
which  experience  and  investig'ation 
can  afford.  It  may  be  true  that  these 
men  can  be  proi^erly  cared  for  by  the 
existing-  organizations  for  the  adult 
blind.  Many  parts  of  the  country, 
however,  have  no  such  organizations 
and  the  ephemeral  management  of 
some  of  our  organizations  for  the 
young-  blind  has  left  a  very  small 
residuum  of  practical  experience  to  be 
drawn  upon. 

A  committee  should  be  appointed 
enjoying  the  cinfidence  of  werkers 
for  the  blind  and  if  possible  the  sanc- 


tion of  the  United  vStates  Goverment 
which  shoald  investigate  this  subject 
thoroughly.  A  well-thought-out 
plan  for  the  re-education  and  care  of 
these  men   should  be  laid  before  the 

:)ublic  and  machinery  provided  for 
putting"  it  into  operation  when  the 
time  comes.  Nothing  less  than  this 
will  satisfy  our  duty  to  the  men  of  the 

Frenches. 

(h(//ook  for  the  B/iiid. 


"The  Problem  of  the  Blind"  was 
treated  forcibly  by  Joseph  W.  Tutrle, 
Jr. Saxon ville,  Mass,  who  is  himself 
blind  from  childhood,  "the  first  sight- 
ess  qerson,"  as  his  paper  opened, "  to 
complete  the  required  fouryear  course 
for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  at 
Bowdoin."  The  speaker,  who  has 
made  a  brilliant  record  and  won  Phi 
Betta  Kappa  honors,  began  by  saying  : 
"This  collegiate  career  has  afforded 
me  a  wonderful  opportuity  to  mingle 
with  the  sighted  and  to  understand 
them.  My  previous  opinion  that  you 
held  a  setish  and  indifferent  attitude 
toward  us,  owii}g  to  some  aversion, 
has  undergone  a  complete  revolution, 
the  existance  of  an  altitude  has  been 
largely  our  own  fault.  We  have 
assumed  your  minds  to  be  waste- 
baskets^for  unlimited,  heterogeneous 
information  in  expecting  3-ou  to 
understand  us  on  first  acquaintance. 

"The  end  and  aim  of  all  our  effort 
is  economic  independence,  It  is 
absolutely  essential  to  our  happiness. 

Failure  to  g'ain  it  means  failure  to 
fulfil  our  functions  as  social  beings. 
It  means  we  are  parasites  upon  society 
After  a  general  consideration  of  the 
handicaps  of  the  blind,  the  si:)eaker 
criticised  speicaly  he  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  education  in  Massachusett  and 
elsewhere. 

"The  first  set  of  diffiuculties  arises 
from  the  fact  that  that  the 
educationol  system  for  the  blind  is  en- 
tirely udadapted  to  our  needs,  The 
seriousness  of  this  situa<"ion  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  since  the  loss  of  sight 
throws    us  completly  upon  our  own 
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mental  resources.  This  education  is 
carried  on  in  institutions  wliere  undue 
stress  is  laid  upon  industrial  training- 
before  the  pupil  is  capable  of 
determining-  for  what  field  he  is  best 
fitted.  The  policy  of  segreg-ation  is, 
and    herein  lies    the  great  mistake, 

An  artificial  atmosphere  is  created 
in  which  the  blind  mingle  only  with 
their  own  ceass  and  a  few  of  the  sight- 
ed who  undertsand  them  from  long 
experience.  Our  repulsive  manner- 
isms are  accentuated  and  sterecjtyped 
upon  us.  Such  a  system  is  a  crime, 
not  only  against  the  blind  but  against 
society.  It  never  g'ives  us  an 
understanding  of  the  sighted,  with 
whom  we  must  deal  in   after  life, 

Such  an  understanding  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  sucess.  Some  may 
gain  it  after  the  completion  of  their 
education,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 

We  should  be  segregated  only  for  a 
time  to  learn  Braille.  ---Selected. 


Local  News 

Patsy  Callahan  misses  the  older 
boys.  He  hopes  some  big  boys  will 
enter  the  department  yet. 

George  Ellis  enjoys  the  work  in  the 
big  gymnasium  class  and  is  always 
ready  for  exercises. 

Sophia  Oppel  had  a  nice  long  letter 
from  her  sister,  Ada  and  a  package 
from  her  mother  this  month. 

The  sch(X)l  work  is  keeping  May 
Roobol  pretty  busy  this  year.  vShe 
has  very  little  time  for  outside  read- 
ing. 

Bert  Goodwin  and  Jacob  Roberts 
enjoyed  Gertrude's  party.  They  hope 
some  more  of  the  big  girls  have  birth- 
days. 

Audrey  Mitchell  found  a  nice  new 
hair  ribbon  in  a  letter  f  rc  m  her 
mother.  It  was  pink  and  white 
striped. 

Birdella  Ellis  is  anxious  to  hear  if 
her  sister's  husband  goes  to  war.  If 
he  does,  her  sister  wnll  come  home 
for  a  visit. 

Ernest  Watt  had  a  letter  from  his 
father  and  he  said  threshing  was  over 


He  said  the  crops  did  not  turn  out 
well. 

Pearl  and  Viva  were  pleased  to  get 
some  new  clothes.  They  got  middy 
blouses  and  nice  bath-robes  besides 
under  clothing. 

Henry  Russell's  brothers,  Joseph 
and  John  surprised  him  Wednesday, 
Oct.  24  by  dropping  in  on  him. 
The}'  brou£^'ht  him  a  watch  and  Henry 
is  learning  to  tell  time. 

Several  of  the  little  boys  received 
packages  this  month.  Among  the 
fortunate  ones  were  Hugh  Shields, 
Frank  Heffern,  Harold  Ferguson, 
and  Charles  Kauffman.  They  brought 
their  boxes  to  the  schoolroom  and 
have  a  little  each  day.  Some  of  them 
still  have  some  of  their  good  things. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
few  older  pupils  in  the  departement 
this  vear  the  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant 
Society  was  not  reorganized  but  the 
entire  department  was  formed  into  a 
musical  and  literary  society  with 
Sophia  Opi^el  as  president  and  May 
Roobol  as  secretary.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  ei^eningof  Satur- 
day- Oct.  6.  At  each  meeting  a  story 
was  read  by  the  teacher  in  charge 
after  the  regular  ^business  of  the 
society  was  over.  The  program  for 
Oct.  20  wasas  follows: 

Piano  solo,  Hugh  vShields:  recita- 
tion' "October"  Sophia  Oppel:  piano 
solo,  March  George  Ellis:  recitation, 
How  Do  You  Like  to  go  LTp  in  the 
vSwing",  Jacob  Roberts:  piano  solo, 
"Happy  Dreams  to  You",  Audrey 
Mitchell:  recitation,  "When  the  War 
Will  End,"  Earnest  Watt:  recitation, 
"Throwing   Kisses,"    Pearl  Jones. 

On  Nov.  3.  the  following  program 
was  given: 

Piano  solo,  "In  the  Park",  Bird- 
ella Ellis:  recitation,  "Poor  Little 
Butterfly",  Charles  Kauffman:  piano 
solo,  "The  Skating  Lesson"  Frank 
Heffern:  recitation,  "Duty  of  Child- 
ren" Harold  Ferguson:  paino  solo, 
"On  Rollers"  Patsy  Callahan;  recit- 
ation, "Youth"  Henry  Russell:  paino 
solo,  "  V/aving  Torches"  May  Roobol 
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Owinp:'  to  the  prevalence  of  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  and  small  pox  in 
Butte  and  Helena,  our  physicians 
have  recommended  that  we  allow  no 
visitors  from  these  points  and  none 
from  points  from  which  they  will  be 
obliged  to  pass  throug-h  either  of 
these  cities.  Accordingly  we  have 
made  such  a  ruling"  and  will  ask  our 
people  to  observe  this.  We  know  it 
is  very  hard  but  we  feel  sure  that  no 
one  would  take  any  chance  of  spread- 
ing any  such  diseases  among  our  two 
hundred  children.  We  hope  that  the 
health  authorities  will  be  able  to 
control  these  epidemics  very  soon 
after  which  we  will  be  very  glad  to 
see  visitors  again. 


Only  one  short  month  and  the 
Christmas  season  will  be  here  with 
all  the  joys  and  duties  which  it  al- 
ways brings  with  it. 

The  wide  spread  prevalence  of 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  etc.  has 
made  us  more  anxious  than  ever  to 
have  no  child  go  home  at  Xmas 
time.  While  it  is  hard  to  have  the 
family  circle  broken  at  Christmas, 
yet  no  one  of  the  parents  of  our  boys 
or  giris  would  want  to  take  the  res- 
ponsibility of  introducing  any  con- 
tagious disease  among  our  two  hun- 
dred pupils.  But  every  time  that  we 
have  had  any  serious  contagion,  it 
has  been  brought  in  by  some  pupil 
coming  back  to  us  from  a  Christ- 
mas vacation. 

So,  if  the  fathers  and  mothers 
will  be  patient,  we  will  all  feel  easier. 
The  great  majority  of  the  children 
will  not  worry  about  it,  for  they  like 
to  be  here  to  see  all  the  different 
toys,  etc.,  which  their  play-fellows 
receive. 

We  will  have  a  big  tree  or  some- 
thing to  take  its  place,  plenty  of  good 


things  to  eat,  we  hope,  and  lots  of 
good  cheer. 

PLEAvSE  SEND  IN  YOUR 
PRESENTS  EARLY.  If  you  could 
see  the  quivening  lips  and  filling 
eyes  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  sees  the 
last  present  handed  out  and  who 
knows  that  his  has  not  come,  you 
vv^ould  make  an  extra  effort  to  get 
them  off  early.  Railroad  service  is 
very  slovv  now,  and  wdll  be  worse 
about  Xmas  time.  Snow  blockades 
may  hold  up  the  trains  too.  So  send 
'em  early  and  they  will  be  kept  for 
their  owners.  Merry  Xmas  to  all! 


Mr.  TenEyck,  our  repair  man,  got 
a  piece  of  iron  in  his  eye,  and  this 
delayed  us  somewhat  so  on  steam 
is  still  going  through  the  temporary 
line. 

While  the  crew  from  Deer  Lodge 
was  here,  they  also  put  our  two  old 
boilers  under  grourid  and  these  will 
ser./e  as  pressure  tanks  for  a  water 
system  at  the  ranch. 

Our  own  people  have  also  finished 
the  root  cellar  and  the  contractors 
have  completed  the  foundation  and 
first  floor  slab  of  the  prospective  new 
building.  So  that,  taken  all  in  all, 
we  feel  that  we  are  almost  ready  for 
winter  though  we  are  sincerely  trust- 
ing that  this  nice  weather  may  con- 
tinue. 

Our  bridge  is  completed  with  the 
exception  of  removing  the  supports, 
and  these  will  be  left  until  the  river 
freezes  and  we  can  work  with  dry 
i'eet.  It  is  a  fine  bridge,  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  with  its  heavy  rein- 
forced piers  set  on  piles  and  the  bridge 
proper  bnilt  of  a  rich  reinforced 
concrete,  which,  we  hope  will  still 
be  here  when  Gabriel  blows  his 
horn.  The  approaches  are  pretty 
well  fixed---at  least  enough  so  that  all 
vehicles  can  cross.  The  water  pipes 
were  changed  over  with  consider- 
able trouble,  but  all  our  people  were 
careful  so  that  by  keeping  the  pum]) 
slowly  going,  everyone  had  water. 


The  Leader  is  going  to  be  a  little 
late  in  reaching  you  sometimes  this 
year.    We  have  but  very   few  large 
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boys  in  the  printing  office,  and  these 
printers  spend  only  a  limited  amount 
of  time  in  the  composing-  and  press 
rooms. 

All  the  older  apprentics  are  getting- 
ready  for  college  and  are  taking  the 
high  school  course.  They  are  in  the 
school  rooms  five  periods  of  forty-five 
minutes  each,  everyday,  in  the 
gymnasium  one  forty-five  minute 
period  and  in  the  shop  two  forty-five 
minute  periods.  This  gives  a  scant 
hour  and  a  half  at  best  in  which  to 
do  the  printing  for  the  school  and  get 
out  the  book  of  schedules  and  The 
Leader. 

If  your  paper  doesn't  reach  you 
just  exactly  on  the  day  you  think  it 
shonld,  consider  the  above  conditions 
and  remember  that  we  are  doing  our 
very  best  to  get  it  to  you  on  time. 

Whenever  we  find  a  good  thing,  we 
like  to  pass  it  on.  There  probably 
isn't  a  more  difficult  subject  to  teach 
thani  reading.  Oidinaiily  for  ,  the 
hearing,  it's  an  easy  subject,  but  for 
the  deaf  it's  a  hard  matter  to  get  at: 

Reading  for  the  deaf  is  not  getting 
the  expression  and  the  pronunciation 
from  from  the  printed  page,  but  it's 
getting  out  the  meaning.  It's  the 
preparation  for  enjoyment  and  in- 
formation in  after  life.  It's  looking 
ahead  to  the  many  solitary  hours  that 
our  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  have 
to  spend  even  in  the  midst  of  friends 
and  relatives.  What  they  \get'Uhey 
will  get  mostly  from  the  printed  page. 

We  have  tried  a  number  of  texts  in 
reading,  but  the  one  that  has  pleased 
us  best  we  have  used  only  since  fall. 

It  is  the  Young  and  Field  Literary 
Readers.  It  is  an  enjoyable  compila- 
tion, both  from  the  standpoint  of 
teacher  and  pupil.  They  are  publish- 
ed by  Ginn  and  Company.  If  you 
are  not  famiHar  with  them  and  are 
interested  in  the  subject  of  readers 
for  children  it  will  pay  you  to  investi- 
gate. 



Our  boys  and  girls  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  times-the  spirit  of  self 
sacrifice.  Of  their  own  initiative 
they  have  taken  up  collections  among 
themselves  for  the  tobacco  fund  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  fund.  They 
have  taken  of  their  mite  and  con- 


tributed to  the  comfort  of  our  boys 
in  the  cantonments   and  trenches. 

Eleventh  United  States  Civil 
Service  District 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Room  303  Postoffice  Building- 

The  newspaper  to  which  this 
announcement  may  be  sent  is 
respectfully  requested  to  print 
it  as  an  item  of  news: 

The  U.  wS.  Civil  Service  Commiss- 
ion will  hold  examinations  tor  type- 
writers and  stenographers  and  type- 
writers on  December  1,  December, 
14,  1917,  and  Januarys,  3918.  10, 
000  typewriters,  stenographer  and 
typewriters  are  wanted  for  the 
Government  vS^rvice,  and  all  persons 
who  have  this  knowledge  are  urged 
to  apply  for  examination.  Practical- 
ly all  persons  who  pass  the  typwriter 
or  stenographer  and  typewriter  ex- 
aminations and  are  willing  to  accept 
employment  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
are  being  appointed  as  soon  as  they 
attain  eligible  ratings. 

Applications  and  full  information 
may  be  secured  from  Herbert  F. 
Ward,  District  Secretary,  U.  S.  Civil 
Servce  Commission,  303  Postoffice 
Building,  Seattle,  Washington. 


To  Make  a  Merry  Christmas 

No  $2,00  that  you  can  spend  for  Christ- 
mas presents  will  go  farther  than  a  sub- 
scription to  the  Youth's  Companion,  Look 
over  your  long  list  and  see  how  few  things 
on  it  are  certain  to  be  as  eagerly  treasured 
during  every  one  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  of 
1918.  Acquaintance  with  it  soon  ripens  in- 
to lasting  friendship,  for  it  has  that  rare 
and  priceless  quality  among  periodicals,— 
character, —and  the  character  of  the  Youth's 
Crompanion  has  made  fast  friends  for  it  all 
round  the  world. 

The  Companion  alone  is  $2.00  but  the 
publishers  make  an  Extraordinary  Double 
Offer —  The  Youth's  Companion  and  Mc- 
Call's  Magazine  together  for  $2.25. 

Our  two-at-one-price  offer  inchides: 

1.  The  youth's  Companion  — 52  issues  of 
1918. 

2.  All  the  remainig  issues  of  1917. 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calender  for 
1918. 

4.  McCall's  Magazine — 12  fashion  numbers 
of  1918. 

All  for  $2.25. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 
Commonwealth  Ave.  Boston  Mass. 
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Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Ruby  McDowell,  Reporter 

Anita  vSchillin,^'  is  makins^"  *40od 
progress. 

Mary  McCoy  is  very  busy  tatting- 
and  knitting-. 

Gertrude  Zywert  enjo3  ed  her  birth- 
day this  year. 

Emily  Westbrook's  brother  has 
moved  to  Utah. 

Fay  Redmond  is  fond  of  drawing- 
pictures  of  Indians. 

Jessie  Jones  and  Agnes  Haynie  are 
becoming"  g'reat  chums. 

Mary  Bubnash  is  g'etting  up  a  repu" 
tation  as  dishwasher. 

vSophia  Budech  recieved  a  nice 
package  from  home. 

Roberta  Trask  is  as  fond  of  playing" 
with  her  dolls,  as  ever. 

Lillian  Aho  couid  hardly  wait  for 
licr  new  clothes  to  come. 

Fern  Renberg"  and  Frances  Askew 
were  on  the  sick  list. 

^lary  Sayers  ic,  glad  her  brother-in- 
law  did  not  have  to  g"o  to  war. 

Evelyn  Nickerson  was  very  proud 
of  her  new  clothes  from  home. 

Otta  Noveg"oski  has  just  finished  a 
very  pretty  piece  of  crocheting". 

Helen  Johnson  is  a  very  bright 
girl  and  she  g"ets  along"  fine  in  school. 

Marion  vSloan  wears  a  ribbon  on 
her  hair  now,  and  it  looks  very  cute. 

Lydia  Janzen  is  much  taller  and 
not  nearly  as  fat  as  she  was  last 
year. 

Marg-uerite  Ross  received  some 
nice  presents  from  home  for  her 
birthday. 

Lilly  Mattson  is  very  proud  of  the 
f(nmtain  pen  she  received  for  her 
birthday. 

Janie  Pierce  is  improving"  in  her 
work  and  is  proud  of  having"  been  put 
into  a  rotating"  class. 

Olive  Goldizen  heard  from  her 
brother,  Vere,  recently;  he  also  sent 
her  some  money. 

Gertie  vSmidt  was  verv  much  sur- 
prised to  see  several  members  of  her 
family  Sunday,  Oct.  14. 

Lena  Bladow,  Lubi  Chrisman  and 
Annie  Pierce  are  worried  because  they 
have  not  heard  from  home. 


May  Yaeg"er  likes  to  write  letters  to 
her  brother  at  Amercian  Lake  and  no 
doubt  he  is  g'lad  to  g"et  them. 

The  g-irls  were  very  anxious  to 
take  up  the  Red  Cross  work  and  you 
will  see  them  knitting"  all  the  time 
now. 

Edith  AVilhelm  and  Thelma 
Black  man  are  g"rowing"  like  weeds 
and  they  are  just  as  good,  chums  as 
ever. 

J^^ffie  Olson  g"ets  more  letters  than 
any  other  g-irl  in  school  and  so  she 
is  pressed  for  time  trying"  to  answer 
them. 

Bessie  McPherson  and  May  Yaeg"er 
have  been  excused  from  work  in  the 
dining"  room  becatise  there  are  too 
many  g"irls  working  there. 

Local  News  From  the   Boys'  Side 

Henry  W.  Patrick,  Reporter 

William  Walters  is  always  cheerful . 
William  Holtz  "poi^ped''  up  here 
Oct.  30. 

Oliver  Burns  finds  it  hard  to  per- 
fect his  penmanship. 

Lyle  McQuarry  was  pleased  to  g"et 
a  nevv  cap  from  hotrje. 

Robert  B.iumgartner  and  \VLH;am 
Yaeg"er  have  new  sweaters. 

Bert  Castellano  has  a  job  printing" 
for  the  A/o?i//or  every  Saturday. 

Walter  Herbold  received  two  or 
three  boxes  of  candy  from  his  home. 

Fay  Nickerson  was  glad  to  receive 
two  shirts  and  a  cap  from  his  mother. 

Karl  Zeman  received  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  a  box  of  candy  not  long 
ag-o. 

Ole  Olbu  enjoys  reading"  the  funny 
papers  which  were  sent  to  him  from 
home. 

Henry  Barker  is  proud  because  he 
has  a  pair  of  new  shoes  from  his 
home. 

Billy  Burns  was  very  much  pleased 
to  receive  a  book  and  a  pencil  from 
home. 

Frank  Bright  and  George  Drinville 
saw  wood  in  town  every  wSaturday 
afternoon. 

Leylan  Wood  enjoys  riding  his  new 
tricycle  which  was  g"iven  to  him  by 
his  i:>a rents. 
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Arthur  O'Donnell  spent  a  day  with 
his  Uncle  in  the  Boulder  Valley  some 
Sundays  ag-o. 

Henry  Patrick  was  re-elected  as  the 
reporter  on  the  boys'  side  fur  the 
Leader  tins  year. 

Archie  Randies  is  the  only  one 
among"  the  pupils  who  bought  a 
Liberty  Loan  Bond. 

Edwin  vSeiler  hates  to  miss  the 
moving-  picture  when  the  little  boys' 
supervisor  punishes  hi'm. 

We  have  another  new  pupil,  Earl 
Custer,  who  came  from  South  Dakota. 
He  is  in  the  second  g-rade. 

Rufus  Edens  is  developing-  films 
for  some  of  us  this  year.  Someday 
he  will  be  a  great  photog'rapher. 

Tom  Big-  Spring  returned  here 
Oct.  31  after  working-  on  a  farm  for 
seven  months  for  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment. 

Harry  Herb)ld  received  a  letter 
from  his  home  stating  that  his  broth- 
er would  probably  come  here  in  a 
few  weeks,  when  he  g-ot  through  his 
farm  work. 

Delos  VanDecar's  sister,  Rosy, 
who  is  going-  to  the  local  high  school, 
comes  over  here  to  see  him  for  a  few 
minutes  almost  everyday.  She  keeps 
him  from  being'  homesick. 

J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 

The  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 
held  its  reg'ular  session  in  the  chapel 
at  10:00  p.  m.  on  Oct.  28.  The 
members  were  all  present  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  absentees  who 
have  not  returned  as  yet.  The  roll 
was  called  and  the  members  res- 
ponded by  giving  the  names  of 
various  pieces  of  furniture. 

Then  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting-  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Thompson  talked  to  us  in 
reg-ard  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  J.  K.  Toole  Literary 
Society. 

Harry  Herbold,  Frances  Askew, 
Edith  Wilhelm,  Thelma  Blackman, 
Mary  Sayers  and  Fern  Renberg 
were  recommended  and  accepted  as 
new  members  of  the  society. 

The  following-  program  was  then 
rendered:  Story,  "A  Brother's 
Sacrifice,"  Archie  Randies;  declama- 


tion, "America,"  Gertrude  Zywert; 
story,  "The  Crow  and  the  Fox," 
E^isie  Davies  and  dialog'ue,  "Don't 
be  a  vSlacker,"  Arthur  O'Donnell 
and  George  Drinville. 

Miss  DeVerter  was  on  duty  but 
Mr.  Thompson  gave  the  critic's 
report. 

Ruby  McDowell  was  chosen  to 
lead  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  society 
adjourned  until  Nov.  10. 

---Bert  Castellano,  Sec' v. 


Gertrude's  Birthday  Party 

On  Nov.  3  we  had  a  most  enjoyable 
party  in  the  g-ymnasium.  It  was  g-iven 
in  honor  of  Gertrude  Zywert' s  birth- 
day. The  pupils  and  teachers  g-ave 
her  a  present  of  a  pretty  lavalliere. 
After  we  had  played  "wink"  for  a 
while  the  birthday  cake,  bearing- 
twenty  candles,  was  brought  in. 
Then  we  all  gathered  around  to 
watch  her  blow  them  out.  The 
refreshments  consisted  of  ice  cream 
and  cake.  After  the  refreshments 
were  served,  the  young-er  chidren 
retired  and  we  danced.  We  all 
enjoyed  the  party  very  much  and  are 
g-rateful  to  Gertrude  for  g-iving-  us 
such  a  good  time.---R.  McDowell. 


October    Honor  Roll 

Department  for  the  Blind 


Calla'ian,  Patsy 
Jones,  Pearl 
Jones,  Viva. 
Kauffman,  Charles 


Oppel,  Sophia 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Roobol,  May 
Russell,  Henry 


Department  for  Deaf 

Aho.  Lillian  O'Donnell,  Arthnr 

Askew.  Frances  Olbu,  Ole 

Big-  Spring:,  Tom  Olson,  Effie 

Blackman,  Thelma  Patrick,  Henry 

Bladow,  Lena  Patrick,  Frederick 

Brig-ht,  Frank  Pearce,Janie 

Bubnash,  Mary  Pierce,  Annie 

Budeck,  Sophia  Randies,  Archie 

Castellano.  Bert  Redmond,  Fay 

Chirsman.  Lubi  Renberg,  Olive  F. 

Davies,  Elsie  Ross,  Marg-uerite 

Dengel   Beulah  Sayer,  Mary 

Drinville,  George  v^chilline.  Anita 

Edens,  Rufus  Smidt,  Gertie 

Goldizen,  Olive  Sloan,  Marion 

Haynie,  A^nes  Trask,  Roberta 

Herbold,  Harry  VandeCar,  Delos 

Janzen,  Lydia  Walter,  William 

Johnson,  Helen  Westbrook,  Family 

Jones,  Jessie  Wood,  Leonard 

Mattson,  Lilly  Yaegfer,  May 

McCoy,  Mary  Zeman,  Carl 

McDowell,  Ruby  Zywert.  Gertrude 
Novegoski,  Otta 

Children  whose  deportment  has 
not  fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  ai'e 
placed  uix)n  the  honor  roll. 
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r  DEPT.  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN  1 


Little  Bopeep  is  feedii\s2^  her  sheep 
On  the  tops  of  greens  she  has  grown 
'J'hey  eat  cauliflower  six  times  an  hour; 
They're  the  latest  young  sheep  ever  known. 

A  (liller,  a  dollar,  a  ten  o'clock  scholar, 
Why  do  you  come  so  late? 
"I've  stayed  at  home  to  dig  the  weeds, 
This  gardening  stunt  is  great." 

Mary,  Mary,  no  longer  contrary 
Has  made  a  home  garden  gr(_)W, 
With     turnips     and    beans    to    feed  the 
marines 

And,  the  soldiers,  and  sailors,  you  know. 

Little   Jack    Horner,    grows    beets    in  a 
corner. 

And  corn  that  no  boy  can  b,eat 

He  worked  them   all    season  and   that  is 

the  reason 
His  folks  will  have  plenty  to  eat. 


Co-operation 

Every  lesson  should  be  reg-ardecl 
as  plastic,  and,  in  a  sense,  un- 
finished, until  the  interplay  of 
thoug'ht  between  teacher  and  pupils 
gives  it  final  form.  The  great  point 
to  be  aimed  at  is  co-operation:  child 
with  teacher,  teacher  with  child. 

Arising-  from  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing- the  class  opportunity  of  self 
expression  in  regard  to  the  lesson  is 
the  obvious  inference  that  we  should 
not  be  afraid  of  teaching-,  as  it  may 
seem  to  ourselves,  slowly.  Nothing- 
is  gained  by  haste  in  teaching. 

The  most  valuable  teaching  is  that 
method  which  allows  the  pupils  to 
take  their  own  part  in  it.  Let  them 
suggest  and  help  to  work  it  out:  or 
let  them,  after  a  lesson  has  evoked 
several  points  of  interest,  come  pre- 
pared with  opinions,  which  the 
teacher  ma^^  take  as  supi:)lying  tlie 
place  of  his  one  special  preparation 
for  the  day. 

Give  the  children,  as  often  as  is 
possible,  something-  to  do.  There 
are  inquiries  which  might  be  made 
points  which  have  come  up  in  a 
lesson  upon  which  further  light  may 
be  thrown  with  a  little  self-support 
on  the  part  of  the  children. 

Discipline  may  be  made  a  inatter 
of  self-activity.  The  "strong  teach- 
er" is  sometimes  a  disappointment. 
Discipline  is  not  a  question  of  tcach- 


cr^strength  z'ersns  pupil-strength.  It 
is  final I3'  a  question,  on  the  part  of 
both  teacher  and  pupils,  of  love  of 
freedom,  tempered  by  a  belief  in 
individual  power  and  responsibility 
and  by  respect  for  law. 

A  school  master  only  goes  n  little 
way  when  he  bows  with  great  polite- 
ness to  his  pupils,  because,  amongst 
them- --who  can  tell?  tliere  might  be 
some  great  mind  of  the  future. 

The  fuller  and  truer  faith,  wh.ich 
need  not  in  any  sense  be  blind  or 
sentimental,  is  that  each  boy  has  a 
possible  greatness  of  his  own,  and 
a  will  which  may  be  quickened  to 
an  endeavor  to  achieve  his  own 
ideal.  Mental  and  Moral  growth 
hinges  more  upon  the  word  "will" 
than  upon  the  word  "ought,"  rel- 
atively speaking-  is  the  teacher's 
word ,  '  'will' '  the  pu pil ' s  word . 
And,  even  from  the  teacher's  ]3oint 
of  view,  the  testing-  question  which 
he  should  ask,  is  not:  What  sliou/d 
you  do?    But,  what  would  you  do? 


Local  News 

Mr.  Smith  from  Deer  Lodg-e  visited 
Albert,  Oct.  11. 

A  new  pupil,  Thomas  Higby  was 
admitted  Oct.  25. 

Myrtle  wSkinner  received  a  package 
of  postal  cards  from  home  on  Friday. 

The  pupils  in  first  Primary  are 
working-  hard  in  their  new  phonetic 
charts. 

Willard  Black  had  a  birthday  party 
in  Miss  LovelTs  room  this  month. 
His  mother  sent  him  a  nice  birthday 
cake. 

The  children  in  second  Primary 
room  are  deliglited  with  their  new 
desks  and  are  trying-  to  riv^al  each 
other  in  keeping-  the  contents  in  good 
order. 

A  very  pretty  Hallowe'en  party 
was  given  Plallowe'en  eve.  The 
dinning-  rooin  was  decorated  with 
Jack  'O.  Lanterns,  witches,  cats  and 
owls.  The  evening  opened  by  a 
Grand  March  by  the  boys  and  girls, 
after  which  the  children  danced  and 
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Hallovvc'eD  g-amcs.  The  farm  boys 
attended.  Everybody  had  a  good 
time. 

Werner  Baumg-artner  danced  and 
pang-  a  Swiss  song-.  Tom  Dolan 
imitated  the  sound  of  a  typewriter 
on  a  tin  box.  Cora  Bennett  reciled 
"Autumn's  Brig-ht  Blue  Weather." 
Clara  Pratt  and  Gethel  Henion  sang- 
a  duet.  The  others  who  took  part 
were  Delia  Bowlsby,  Florence 
Ormsby,  Esther  Theline,  Marg-aret 
Urevig',  Effie  Whitcorab,  Francis 
Buckholtz,  Sally  McAllister,  Mae 
Dolan,  EarV  Davis.  Eug^ene  Simpson , 
Billy  Keast,  Lynn  Denny,  Ralph 
Gwynn,  Clarence  Barrach  and 
Gorden  Olsen. 

The  Friday  Chai^el  exercises  given 
by  the  children  were  as  follows: 
Song-  iVm erica      Etta  Van  vVageuen 

Mouth  org-an  accompaniment  

  Florence  Hart 

Piano  accompaniment  Miss  Whittcd^er 

Number  Poem 
Clara  Pratt  Esther  Theline 

Margaret  Uring-  Delia  Bowlsby 

AVarner  Baumg'artner  Ralph  Gwynn 

Patriotic  Reading-  .iVlice  Buchl 

Short  Recitations 
Viola  Miller  John  Sundt 

Georg-e  Nelson  Lelah  Mechler 

Reading-  Tom  Dolan 

Reading-  Lynn  Denny 

The  Primary  and  Kinderg-arten 
departments  held  a  birthday  party 
for  Willard  Black  and  Hulda  Eng-- 
britson  Friday,  October  26  in  the 
dining-  room.  The  pillars  were 
trimmed  with  g-reen  and  pink  crepe 
13aper  and  the  chandeliers  decorated 
with  chains  of  bright  colored  papers 
and  straws.  After  playing-  "Going- 
to  Jerusalem' '  and  other  games  the 
children  sat  m  a  larg-e  circle  and  had 
the  "real  party"  as  they  called  the 
refreshments.  After  a  very  enjoyable 
afternoon  the  children  marched  back 
to  the  Day  rooms  singing-  the  Happy 
Birthday  Song-. 

Misses  Campbell's  and  Johnson's 
classes  g'ave  an  October  birthday 
party  for  George  Corey  in  the  in- 
dustrial room  Friday  afternoon,  Oct- 
ober 26.  When  the  pupils  entered 
the  room,  they  found  it  darkened 
and  on  a  long-  table  in  the  center  of 


the  room  was  a  large  birthday  cake 
surrounded  by  lig-hted  candles.  The 
"Ohs"  and  "Ahs"  of  delight  showed 
the  surprise  and  pleasure  of  the  boys 
and  g'irls.  The  room  was  prettily 
decorated  wdth  autumn  leaves  and 
the  color  scheme  g-old  and  orange 
even  being-  carried  out  in  the  table 
decorations.  Miss  Campbell  acted  as 
Toastmistress  and  all  the  children 
contributed  something-  to  the  enter- 
tainment. Velma  Churlien  gave  a, 
birthday  toast  to  George  Corey. 


On  Guard  at  the  Reading  Gate! 

Jt  is  a  fine  thing  to  guard  our  liome.s  a- 
gainst  alein  soldiers  of  whose  purpose  we 
are  all  aware.  But  it  is  also  important 
to  guard  tliem  against  insidious  foes  that 
creep  in  under  the  di-^giuse  of  friendly  en- 
tertainers to  plunder  and  destroy  the  cherish  • 
ed  ideals,  the  lofty  standards,  the  clear 
veiws  that  have  given  the  home  its  charact- 
er. If  you  will  familiarize  your  young 
people  with  the  best  reading  they  will  not 
be  likely  to  crave  what  is  inferior  and  de- 
moralizing. The  Youth's  Companion  is  a 
powerful  influence  in  awakening  a  taste 
for  what  is  best  in  reading.  It  is  on  guard 
at  the  reading  gate!  Nothing  mean,  cheap 
or  hateful  passes  its  challenge.  But  neither 
does  the  crabbed  and  dull  and  austere. 
Cheery  idealism  is  The  Companion's 
countersign.  Put  it  on  guard  at  your 
reading  gate! 

The  Companion  is  $2  00  a  year.  If  you 
do  not  know  it,  by  all  means  send  for 
sample  copies  giving  a  forecast  of  what 
the  next  volume  will  bring.  By  adding  25 
cents  you  can  also  get  McCall's  Magazine 
the  best  fashion  authority  for  women  and 
girls — both  publicatiins  for  $2  25. 

Our  two-at-one-price  offer  includes; 

1.  The  Youth's  Companion  — 52  issues  of 
1918. 

2.  All  the  remaining  issues  of  1917. 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  foi 
1918. 

4.  McCall's  Magazine  — 12  fashion 
numbers  of  1918. 

All  for  only  $2  25. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 
C(jm monwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
All  Subscriptions  Receiv^ed   at  this  Office. 

A  man  may  carry  a  bag-  of  g'olf- 
clubs  on  the  public  street,  but  he  dare 
not  be  seen  with  a  hoe  and  pickaxe. 
He  may  tote  a  violin  case,  but  he 
dare  not  touch  a  coal-scuttle  in  public. 

Rich  jjarents  are  an  awful  handicap 
to  youth:  few  indeed  there  are  who 
have  the  strength  to  stand  prosperity. 

--- HubbaviL 
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The  Scarecrow 

Last  spring  James  planted 
three  rows  of  pop  corn.  The 
corn  grew  very  fast.  It  was 
soon  taller  than  James. 

James  did  not  want  the 
crows  to  eat  his  corn  so  he 
decided  to  make  a  scarecrow. 
He  put  a  stick  in  the  ground 
and  nailed  another  stick 
across  it  for  arms.  Then  he 
put  an  old  coat  on  these  arms 
and  an  old  hat  on  top  of  the 
stick.  It  looked  like  a  tunny 
old  man  standing  in  the  field. 

James  said,  "Now  Mr. 
Scarecrow,  I  want  3^0 u  to 
keep  the  crows  awa}^  from 
my  corn."  The  scarecrow 
must  have  understood  for  it 
flapped  its  sleeves  in  the 
wind  and  the  crows  were 
afraid  to  come  near  the  corn. 

When  the  corn  was  ripe, 
James  gathered  it  and  put  it 
away  in  a  basket. 

On  cold  winter  nights  he 
would  put  some  ot  the  corn 
in  a  popper  and  pop  it  over 
the  hre.  And  when  every 
grain  had  said,  "Pop!  pop!" 
and  was  a  big  white  kernel, 
James  would  feel  ver}^  g]ad 
that  Mr.  Scarecrow  had  kept 
the  crows  from  eating  his 
nice  popcorn. 


A  Brave  Girl 

Marie  Reine  was  a  little 
French  girl.  Her  home  was 
destroyed  and  her  father 
killed  in  the  war. 


Marie  and  her  mother  lived 
with  some  poor  people  in  the 
village. 

Every  day  Marie  would 
say,  "Mama,  I  want  to  do 
something  for  tae  soldiers." 
But  Marie  was  so  little  that 
no  one  thought  she  could  do 
anything. 

One  day  the  soldiers  were 
fighting  near  the  village. 
They  were  very  tired  but  they 
expected  help  soon  and  would 
not  give  up. 

Marie  slipped  away  from 
her  mother  and  crept  near 
Vi^here  the  men  were  fight- 
ing. She  felt  sorry  for  the 
men  who  were  so  thirsty  and 
tired.  She  thought  of  the 
deep  wells  of  cool  water  in 
the  village  and  ran  back  to 
get  some  for  the  men.  All 
da}^  she  carried  a  big  pail  of 
cool  water  to  the  thirst}^, 
wounded  and  dying  men. 
The  shot  and  shell  fell  around 
her  but  she  was  not  afraid. 
After  awhile  help  came  to 
the  tired  soldiers  and  they 
were  allowed  to  rest.  Don't 
you  think  Marie  was  a  brave 
little  girl? 


A   

John  had  something.  He 
kept  it  in  a  coop.  He  fed  it 
every  da3^ 

It  had  long  legs.  It  had  a 
bill.  It  had  pretty  bronze 
feathers 

It  said,  "Gobble,  gobble!" 
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People   like   to  eat  what 
John  had  at  Thanksgiving. 
What  was  it? 


Story  of  the  PHgrims 

Hundreds  of  3'ears  ago 
there  were  no  whiite  people 
in  this  land. 

The  Indians  lived  here  and 
built  wigwams  in  the  forest. 

They  hunted  the  bear  and 
the  deer  and  the  buffalo. 

There  were  different  tribes 
of  Indians  and  sometimes 
they  fouglit  with  each  other. 

There  were  Indians  where 
Boston  and  Plymouth  are 
now. 

One  day  the  Indians  looked 
out  over  the  sea. 

They  saw  a  ship  coming. 

It  was  mucli  larger  than 
then^  canoes. 

It  had  white  sails  like 
wings. 

The  people  in  it  had  wliite 
faces. 

The  Indians  were  afraid. 

ihey  thought  the  white 
strangers  had  come  from 
heaven. 

The  white  people  had  come 
from  England. 

1  hey  were  called  Pilgrims. 

Their  ship  was  called  the 
Mayflower. 

The  Pilgrims  landed  to 
Plymouth. 

They  had  to  cut  the  trees 
in  the  forests  and  build  log 
houses. 

The  men  helped  each  other 
to  build. 

The  ship  went  back  to 
England  and  they  were  left 
alone  m  a  strange  land. 

It  was  winter  and  very  cold. 

They  did  not  have  much  to 


eat. 

It  was  hard  for  the  women 
and  children. 

The  men  shot  birds  and 
rabbits  and  other  game. 

They  traded  with  the  In- 
dians, exchdnging  knives 
and  guns  for  corn. 

At  first  the  Indians  were 
friendly,  but  after  awhile 
they  made  war  on  the  white 
people. 

Many  Pilgrims  died  during 
that  hard  winter. 

In  the  spring  they  planted 
the  Indian  corn,  and  worked 
hard  on  their  corps  all 
summer. 

In  the  fall  they  gathered 
what  the}^  had  raised. 

We  should  not  think  it 
was  much,  but  the}^  were 
thankful. 

They  said,  "Let  us  thank 
God  for  being  so  good  to  us." 

So  they  chose  a  day  which 
they  called  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

All  the  people  went  to 
church  and  thanked  God  for 
giving  them  such  good 
harvests. 

What  do  you  suppose  they 
had  to  eat  on  Thanksgiving 
Day — a  fine  dinner? 

Not  at  all.  The}^  all  shared 
alike. 

Each  person  had  a  small 
handful  of  Indian  corn. 

This  the}^  ground  up  be- 
tween stones  and  made  into 
cakes. 

Let  us  be  thankful  as  they 
were  for  what  comes  to  us, 
no  matter  how  little  it  may 
be. — Sel. 
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between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  atflication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  atiflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  H70)  must  be  tiled  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:— In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relati  ve 
or  friend,  or  any  otficers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  ellect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg 
ularly  admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  sejond 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  tne  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  trorr.  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  tor  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

in  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
cliange  to  another  traae  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  1  resident,  the  change  would  be  tor  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. ' ' 

Address  all  communications  to 
//.  J.  Menzemer, 

President, 
Boulder,  IMontana 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

!      Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing  First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
sen  o^ers  and  Freig-ht 
taken  to  surround- 
ing- towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 


Automobile  Service 


C.  Uanscn 


BOULDEK, 


Montana. 


agijires 


Fresh  Pure  Food 
Candies,  Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 

Ice  Cream  Ordered 
'or  Parties 
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A  Christmas  Card 

By  Mr.  Frank  Gmne 


(Copydght,  1913,  by  Frank  Crane.) 

My  Dear  Friend— Christmas  is  coming",  the  great  human 
festival.  It  is  making"  me  realize  as  it  approaches  that  the  best 
]30ssessions  I  have  been  able  to  get  from  life  are  my  friendships. 

I  want  to  give  something-  to  my  friends. 

The  other  night,  after  thinking  it  all  over,  I  was  surprised  by 
the  old  truth,  which  came  strongly  to  me,  that  what  friends  want 
most  is  to  know  we  think  of  them  and  love  them. 

Therefore  I  am  going-  just  to  tell  you  that  I  think  of  you,  that 
Christmas  to  me  means  you,  that  you  are  a  part  of  the  spirit  of 
these  times  in  my  life. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  thought  of  you  is  sunshine  to  me. 
When  memory  brings  back  our  days  and  words  togfether,  I  am 
glad. 

If  I  were  fate  I  should  make  you  very  happy,  I  should  write 
success  upon  your  hands  and  brain  every  day,  and  bring  restful 
sleep  to  you  every  nig-ht.  Each  impulse  of  my  heart  g-oes  out  to 
you  in  well-wishing. 

I  like  you.  And  I  am  angry  with  the  space  that  separates  us 
and  the  circumstances  that  render  our  meetings  few.  You  are 
"ray  kind  of  folks,"  and  I  have  a  constant  desire  to  be  near  you. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  realize  how  much  friends  mean 
to  us,  how  their  spirits  subtly  touch  and  stimulate  ours  when  we 
are  far  apart,  and  what  a  glorious  companionship  they  make  for 
us  when  their  faces  gather  around  us  in  fancy  in  our  moments  of 
lonelines.  Your  face,  my  friend,  is  often  with  me,  and  I  wish  you 
could  know  what  cheer  it  always  brings. 

So  here's  to  you!  I  raise  the  glass  of  memory  brimful  of 
happy  recollections  and  drink  to  you. 

All  my  good  wishes  fly  to  you  as  doves.  I  appreciate  what 
you  have  meant  to  me.  I  value  your  personality,  just  as  it  is.  I 
clasp  your  hand  through  the  intervening  distance.  From  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  say  "God  bless  you!" 

I  think  of  you  when  I  recall  these  words  of  Goethe: 

"This  world  is  so  waste  and  empty,  when  we  figure  but  towns 
and  hills  and  rivers  in  it:  but  to  know  that  some  one  is  living*  on 
with  us,  even  in  silence,  this  makes  our  earthly  ball  a  peopled 
g-arden." 
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The  Pullman  Stocking 


There  came  into  the  Pullman 
sleeper,  a  woman  and  one  small  boy. 
The  woman  was  dressed  in  widow's 
clothes,  freshly  made,  but  of.  rather 
rough  material,  such  as---the  lady  in 
the  opposite  section  decided^  after  one 
giance  of  her  practiced  eye— -would 
very  soon  hang  limp,  turn  brown,  and 
slook  "sleasy."  The  boy's  suit  was 
a  trifle  outgrown,  and  not  in  the  latest 
style.  But  no  lack  in  ths  matter  of 
clothes  could  extinguish  the  beam  in 
the  bright  eyes  which  gazed  about  in 
childish  delight  on  the  fineness  of  the 
surroundings,  and  which  met  with 
frank  friendliness  the  gaze  of  his 
fellow-travelers  as  he  stood  up  to  pass 
his  hand  over  a  panel  above  his  head. 

A  man  in  the  seat  close  behind 
leaned  over  and  spoke  to  him.  It 
took  but  a  few  words,  joined  with  a 
glance  at  the  kind  face,  to  loosen  the 
flood-gates  of  childish  talk. 

"Yes,  we've  come,  oh,  ever'n 
ever  so  far.  We  was  on  a  train  that 
something  haj^pened  to  it,  on  another 
road,  and  so  we  didn't  get  here  to 
get  on  this  road  this  morning  as  we 
thought  we  would.  So  we  hav^e  to 
keep  on  tonight,  and  that's  how  'tis 
we  come  into  this  nice  car.  We  was 
just  in  a  seat  all  last  night,  but  mama 
said  we'd  have  to  sleep  tonight. 
Handsome  here,  ain't  it?"  patting  the 
velvet  cushion.  "And  they  makeup 
cunning  little  beds,  just  like  3  ou  has 
at  l:ome.  mamma  says:  only  it  costs 
a  lot". 

The  clear  treble  ran.^  out  for  the 
full  benefit  of  the  half  dozen  nearest 
neighbors,  and  just  here  mama 
whispered  a  few  words  which  checked 
the  flow  of  information.  The  round 
face  grew  sober  with  grave  specu- 
lation, and  presently  a  hand  touched 
the  shoulder  of  the  man  in  the  seat 
behind. 

"Say,  Mister,  Smta  Clans  d  )3sn't 
travel  on  this  train?" 

"oh,  [  really  don't  know,"  was 
the  reply,  "Well,  1  suppose  not."" 

"'That's  what  mamma  said  she 
supposed,"  with  a  lutle  sigh.  "But 
of  course  he  couldn't,"  with  a  half 
laugh.    "Santa  Claus  has  too  much 


to  do  Christmas  Eve  to  be  takin' 
trips." 

r  "And  he  doesn't  travel  by  rail," 
someone  suggested. 

"Course  he  doesn't,"  with  enthusi- 
asm. "He  goes  kitin'  along  with  his 
rtindeer.  scootin'  over  the  roofs  and 
down  the  chimleys---But, "  with 
another  sigh,  "don't  know  how  he'll 
find  m.e!" 

"Where  did  you  except  him?" 

"Oh,  to  g-randpa's;  we  are  going 
there.  And  1  'spected  to  hang  up 
my  stocking  tliei'e.  And  I  wonder 
what  Santa  Claus '11  think  when 
he  gets  down  the  chimley  and  doesn't 
find  ray  stocking"?  Dd  you  s'pose, " 
with  a  little  anxiety , "  he'd  go  back 
to  our  old  house  where  we  lived  'fore 
papa  died,  'spectin'  to  find  us  there?" 

"No,  I  think  not?  Santa  Claus  keeps 
track  of  his  children,  you  know. ' ' 

"I  guess  so,"  brightening  up,  "and 
he  knows  me.  He's  brought  me 
things,  oh,  dozens  of  Christmases. " 

"Then  I  guess  he'll  be  likely  to 
find  you  somewhere." 

A  delighted  expression  grew  on  the 
small  face  as  a  keen  investigation  of 
the  face  of  the  person  offering  such 
comforting  opinions  seemed  to  reach 
results  satisfactorily. 

"If  you're  sure  he  wouldn't  for- 
get, though  he's  got  such  millions 
and  millions  of  places  to  go  to." 
Well,  with  another  sigh,  "I  hope  he 
will  get  to  understand  some  way; 
and  I  hope  he'll  know  I  was  good, 
and  did'nt  bother  mama  when  she 
said  we  could' nt  get  there,  for  all  I 
wanted  to  awful  bad."  There  was 
was  a  choke  in  the  high-pitched  voice. 

The  porter  now  came  to  make  up 
the  berths,  and  mama  led  the  boy  to 
another  seat.  For  a  while  the  clear 
eyes  watched  with  a  pleased  admira- 
tion all  the  arrangement  of  the  cun- 
niig  little  beds".  Then  mama 
drew  him  into  her  arms,  and  as  the 
quiet  of  approaching  sleep  fell  on 
him,  talked  softly  of  the  Christmas 
Eve,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
when  quiet  shepherds  watched  their 
flocks,  with  the  clear  heavens  above 
and  the  star  leading  to  the  cradle  and 
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the  child  tor  whose  sake  we  love  to 
make  Christmas  a  time  of  rejoicing 
for  children.  Inside  the  curtains  of 
the  berth  the  pillows  for  mother  and 
child  were  laid  at  opposite  ends,  in 
order  to  give  more  room,  so  that  the 
expression  of  pleasure  in  the  "pretty 
curtain",  nice  little  pillow,"  "warm 
blankets"  with  a  mixture  of  delighted 
giggles,  v/as  still  easily  audible. 

The  next  man  behind,  coming  to 
his  berth  a  short  time  later,  stopped 
with  a  stare  of  surprise,  and  then 
met  with  a  smile  the  smile  of  the 
lady  across  the  aisle  as  she  nodded 
toward  the  curtains  which  closed 
outside  the  boy  who  had  missed  a 
visit  from  S.mta  Claus.  Upon  the 
bottom  of  the  dra])pery  hung  a  small 
stocking. 

Otherr  paused  in  passing,  and 
others  came  on  hearing  of  it,  so  that 
bafore  long  everyone  in  the  sleeper 
had  seen  the  little  Christmas  stocking. 
In  the  subdued  light  there  may  have 
been  tears  mingled  with  the  smiles 
with  which  it  was  regarded  by 
those,  who  by  force  ot  circumstances, 
were  not  gathering  by  some  stocking- 
decked  fireside;  from  those  whose 
life  had  lost  the  music  made  by  little 
feet;  perhaps  sadder  by  those  who  had 
wandered  far  from  home  joys  and 
home  purit\-. 

"A  ])oor  i^lace  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  I'm  afraid,"  said  the  one  next 
behind  to  the  lady  across. 

"Perhaps  not  so  bad  as  one  might 
think,"  was  her  answer.  She 
opened  a  lunch  basket,  and  just  as 
the  man,  after  fumbling  in  his  poc- 
ket, dropped  a  silver  dollar  into  the 
toe  of  the  stocking,  drew  out  a  box 
of  candy  which  followed  the  dollar. 

"Look  there  !"  Four  school  girls 
on  their  way  hoine  for  the  holidays 
caught   sight  of  what  was  going  on. 

"Well,  it  isn't  often  you  see  a 
Christmas  stocking  on  its  travels. 
We  must  scrape  up  something  for  it. " 
A  doll  was  hastily  made  up  of  two  or 
three  silk  handkerchiefs  and  crowded 
in.  accompanied  by  nuts  and  candies 
from  lunch  baskets.  A  boy  further 
down  made  some  lemons  into  pigs, 
which  nearly  filled  the  stocking. 

But  the  gifts  did  not  stop,  for  the 
spirit   of   the    season      was  fully 


awakened.  Small  coins  were  passed 
along  from  one  hand  to  another,  and 
shaken  well  down  into  the  toe  by 
the  next  man  behind.  A  woman 
with  a  bag  of  Christmas  gifts  .^or  a 
family  of  expectant  small  friends, 
made  a  selection  from  them  and 
brought  her  offering.  "Why,  the 
stocking's  full!"  said  the  man  behind, 
"But  here---this'll  do." 

He  pulled  out  a  large  silk  handker- 
chief, and,  when  she  laid  her  gifts 
inside,  tied  it  up  by  the  four  corners, 
and  pinned  it  to  the  stocking.  The 
word  was  passed  along,  and  travelers 
in_the  next  car  came  through  to  take 
a  peep  at  the  traveling  stocking. 
Small  trinkets  were  edged  in  beside 
the  doll.  wScarfs  were  tied  around 
the  stocking  and  handkerchiefs  filled 
out  with  nobody  knew  w^hat,  were 
fastened  on.  In  short,  if  SantaC.aus 
was  not  traveling  on  that  train,  some 
of  his  ne  r  relatives  must  have  b  er. 
The  chi.d  and  his  mother  were  liurr- 
ied  out  of  the  car  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

"Hush---sh-sh-sh-h-h!"  The  moth- 
er was  fairly  out  of  breath  with 
her  efforts  to  keep  that  boy  from 
arousing  the  whole  car.  But  the 
car  was  ready  to  arouse,  and  shouts 
of  laughter  mingled  with  the  squeals 
and  giggles  and  exclamations  of 
delight  and  amazement. 

"Alerry  Christmas!  Merry  Christ- 
mas!" Heartfelt  greetings  followed 
the  two,  as  at  length  they  hurried 
out. 

"He  shouldn't  have  done  it-  - 
I  didn't  know,"  said  the  mother, 
looking'  about  in  shy  gratitude.  And 
with  the  puff  of  the  engine  came  the 
last  words  of  the  boy: 
"But  mama,  if  I  hadn't  done  it, 
how  would  Santa  have  known  where 
to  find  me?" 

Harper  s  Young  People. 

Once  we  thought  work  was  a  curse; 
then  it  came  to  us  that  it  was  a 
necessary  evil;  and  yesterday  it 
dawned  upon  us  that  is  it  a  blessed 
privilege. i^/^'^r*^. 

No  man  can  ever  succeed  who 
hopes  to  get  a  better  position  by  de- 
faming or  dragging  down  the  repu- 
tation of  3.not\\ev .---Hubbard . 
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MISS  KELLER  AIDS  BLINDED 
SOLDIER. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  famous  blind 
.and  deaf  author  and  lecturer,  has 
sent  to  the  American-  British-Frjnch- 
Belg-ian  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund,  590  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
City,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  be- 
devoted  to  one  blinded  and  maimed 
soldier,  $500  provided  by  a  friend  for 
such  use  in  behalf  of  the  sightless  as 
Miss  Keller  mig-ht  deem  best. 

A  check  for  the  $500  and  a  letter 
from  Miss  Keller  filled  with  chear  for 
her  '  'comrades  in  the  dark' '  and  advo- 
cating-the  "big  brother''  idea  have 
been  received  by  the  fund's  honorary 
secretary,  Mrs.  George  A.  Kessler, 
who  has  made  public  the  letter,  which 
in  part  follows: 

"The  plan  for  helping  blinded  sol- 
diers and  sailors  that  >'ou  outlined  in 
your  last  letter  interested  me,  I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  help  individ- 
uals directly---to  be  a  sort  of  big- 
brother  or  a  big  sister  to  them.  The 
plan  should  meet  with  a  liberal  re- 
sponse. The  personal  touch  that 
will  go  with  the  aid  will  multiply  its 
valncatenfold.  Of  course,  the  train- 
ing and  instruction  of  these  b'indcd 
men  is  very  important;  but  sympathy 
and  encouragement  are  quite  as 
necessary.  No  matter  how  g-rateful 
they  may  be  for  financial  assistance 
that  comes  through  bureaus  and 
agencies,  they  must  needs  miss  tlie 
warm  touch  of  friendship.  In  order 
really  to  console  and  help  the  blind, 
we  must  take  into  account  their  part- 
icular needs,  their  particular  diffi- 
culties, their  individual  capabilities. 

"A  newly  blinded  man  is  braced  by 
the  faith  friends  show  in  him  while 
he  is  learning  over  again  the  ways  of 
living  and  working  in  the  dark.  '  He 
adapts  himself  more  readily  to  his  new 
environment  if  a  real  friend- one 
whoes  name  he  knows  is  near. 
How  much  more  do  the  poor  men 
who  are  maimed  as  well  as  blind  need 
others  faith  and  encouragement. 
Their  damage  is  irreparable!  They 
are  doomed  to  live  the  remainder  of 


their  days  with  the  pleasure  of  living 
utterly  g-one  out  of  them.  Their  lot 
is  so  horrible  that  any  effort  to  break 
through  their  isolation  and  cheer  them 
must  be  precious  beyond  our  powers 
of  comprehension. 

"I  am  agonized  by  the  suffering  of 
the  young-  men  of  all  countries  who 
lose  their  sight  on  battlefields  and 
on  the  seas.  My  beindness  is  realized 
anew  in  theirs.  We  are  bound  tO' 
gether  by  our  comm^on  affliction.  I 
wonder  if  a  seeing  person  can  under- 
stand how  a  man  in  the  vigor  of  youth 
feels  when  he  knows  he  will  never  a- 
gain  see  the  light  of  day.  Try  to 
imag-ine  the  experience  of  having  the 
dear  familiar  world  that  you  have 
looked  upon  for  twenty-odd  years 
fade  suddenly  out  of  your  sig  ht  like  a 
phantom  world!  If  you  can  imagine 
such  an  experience  you  will  realize 
what  is  happening-  to  thousands  of 
young  men  and  boys  in  this  most 
frig-htful  of  wars. 

"Besides  the  immediate  work  in 
hand,  I  should  like  to  emijhasize  an- 
other aspect  of  the  problem.  That  is, 
we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  this 
work.  The  burden  will  i<row  heavier 
each  year.  We  have  found  in  our 
work  with  the  sightless  in  this  coun- 
try that  very  few  of  them  become 
self-supporting.  There  will  be  long, 
long  years  of  partial  or  entire  depend- 
ence for  those  brave  fellows;  for  we 
must  remember  they  are  still  young 
men.  After  the  glamor  of  the  war  is 
passed,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  novel- 
ty of  giving  to  blinded  heroes  is  over, 
their  need  will  be  just  as  urgent  ten 
years  from  now,  perhans  more  so. 
It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  contribute 
liberally  to  the  permanent  fund  for 
their  support.  Besides  providing-  the 
necessary  instruction  and  equipment 
for  them  we  niust  find  occupations 
suited  for  their  abilities  and  handicaps 
We  must  be  ready  to  take  them  by 
the  hand  and  lead  them  kindly  over 
the  dark  road.  There  will  never  be 
a  day  in  the  years  to  come  that  they 
will  not  require  our  help. 

."I  should  also  like  to  say  a  word 
of  cheer  and  encouragment   to  my 
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comrades  in  the  dark,  and  tell  them 
that,  when  they  g'et  used  tc  the  'feel' 
of  the  woild,  they  will  experience  a 
joy  in  thing-s  that  perhaps  they  never 
thong-ht  of  while  they  had  eyes.  I 
know  that  the  earth  under  my  feet 
gives  me  a  sense  of  tranquil  strength. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  wide  pathways  of 
life  that  pleasure  come.  Every  day  I 
feel  the  thrill  of  a  discoverer  journey- 
ing" throug-h  my  little  walled  g-arden 
which  yet  reaches  to  the  stars.  When 
the  sunlight  fades  from  our  vision 
there  is  a  new  deligfht  in  its  warmth. 
When  the  color  is  g-one  from  hill  and 
sky  we  find  a  strange  sweetness  in 
the  winds  and  the  odors  they  waft  to 
us.  The  nig'ht  has  other  beauties 
than  the  stars— its  cool  serenity  and 
and  its  silvery  silences.  Under  its 
healingf  wings  we  may  dream  worlds 
with  unlimited  horizons.  It  is  only 
at  the  beg-inning- that  dispair  clutches 
us  and  beats  us  to  the  ground.  If 
we  have  the  will  and  courage  to  face 
the  dark,  a  g-entle  warmth  steals  into 
our  fearful  hearts  and  comforts  them 
as  if  a  tender  hand  were  laid  upon 
one's  shoulder  and  a  dear  voice  spoke 
to  one,  sweet  and  near.  We  are  so 
constituted  that  we  can  adapt  our- 
selves to  almost  any  condition  if  only 
a  friendly  hand  is  reachad  out  to  us, 
if  we  can  only  hold  fast  to  our  faith 
in  the  conquering-  mig^ht  of  the  spirit. 

 IVor/d  Blwd. 


Local  News 

Charles  Kauffman  is  able  to  read 
now  and  is  reading-  on  pag-e  twenty- 
one  of  the  primer. 

May  Roobol  was  the  only  girl  to 
receive  a  Thanksgiving-  box.  It  was 
a  nice  box  of  eatables. 

Harold  Ferguson  has  been  fortu- 
nate this  month;  he  recevied  two 
boxes  of  candy  from  home. 

Since  George  Ellis  left  home  they 
have  had  to  tie  up  his  little  dog  Jack. 
Suppose  he  misses  Georg-e. 

Ernest  Watt  enjoys  playing- 
school  every  day.  He  is  the  teacher 
and  hears  the  little  boys  spell. 

Jacob  Roberts  has  a  new  baby 
sister  at  home  and  he  is  very  anxious 
to  see  her.  Her  name  is  Thelma 
Louise. 

Henry  Russell  is  worried  because 


he  has  not  had  a  letter  from  home 
for  some  time.  He  hopes  the  folks 
are  not  sick. 

Birdella  Ellis  hears  her  sister  is 
coming-  home  and  Birdella  hopes  to 
see  her  but  does  not  know  whether 
she  will  be  able  to. 

Viva  and  Pearl  Jones  have  had 
several  letters  from  home  this  month 
and  are  giad  to  hear  that  their  father 
is  getting-  the  new  house  built. 

Patsv  Callahan  was  surprised  one 
noon  to  see  his  father  and  brother 
Tom.  They  were  going-  thru  in  a 
machine  and  stopped  a  few  minutes. 

Sophia  Oppel  has  enrolled  and  is 
getting  b^>oks  from  the  California 
Library  for  the  Blind.  She  received 
"The  Man  in  Lonely  Land"  last 
week. 

Audrey  Mitchell  received  a  pretty 
new  coat  and  muff  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  It  is  a  plush  coat  trimmed 
with  fur  and  will  keep  her  warm  on 
the  coldest  days. 

All  anxiously  looked  forward  to 
Thanksgiving  and  were  not 
disappointed  in  their  good  time. 
Many  received  boxes  from  home.  Bert 
Goodwin,  Hugh  Shields  and  Frank 
Heffern  shared  theirs  with  the  de- 
partment. Saturday  evening  after 
Society  all  gathered  in  the  schoolroom 
and  had  a  treat  of  roast  chicken, 
doughnuts,  cake  and  candy.  The 
pupils  all  enjoyed  it  and  thanks  the 
boys  for  their  kindness. 


Society  Meeting 

The  department  held  their  semi- 
monthly society  meeting  Nov.  17  in 
the  chapel.  The  critic  passed  a  favor- 
able report  upon  the  following 
program:  Piano  solo,  "Mocking 
Echoes,"  George  Ellis;  dialogue, 
"The  Fox  and  the  Crow,"  Hugh 
Shields  and  Jacob  Roberts;  recita- 
tion, "Thanksgiving  Joys,"  Bert 
Goodwin;  recitation,  "Our  Soldier 
Boys,"  Pearl  Jones;  recitation,  "A 
Boy's  Opinion,"  Ernest  Watt;  re- 
citation, "Thanksgiving  Day,"  Aud- 
rey Mitchell;  piano  solo,  "Simple 
Confession,"  Sophia  Oppel. 

After  the  program,  the  department 
adjourned  to  the  private  office  where 
they  popped  corn  on  the  open  fire 
place. 
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Gallaudet  Day 

Dec.  10  was  Gallaudet' s  birthday. 
A  program  was  g-iven  in  the  chapel 
at  11:15  in  honor  of  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet,  who  founded  the  first 
school  for  the  Deaf  in  America. 

The  prog-ram  was  as  follows: 
Opening-  Remarks         -  Bessie 

McPherson 

Dialogfue     -      Ruby  McDowell  and 
Thelma  Blackman 
Sketch  of  Gallaudet' s  Life     -  Bert 

Castellano 

Sophia  Fowler  and  Alice  Cogswell  - 
Olive  Goldieen 
Edward  Miner  Gallaudet    -  Harry 

Herbold 

Closing  Remarks      -       Earl  Custer 
The  committee  consisted  of  Miss 
Wells  and  Miss  Mueller. 
— Harry  Herbold,  Seventh  Gi'-ade. 


Thanksgiving  Day 

We  had  a  very  enjoyable  Thanks- 
giving- Day. 

In  the  morning-  a  Thanksg-iving- 
prog-ram  was  given  in  the  chapel.  We 
enjoyed  it  very  much. 

A  very  g-ood  dinner  consisting-  of 
turkey,  chicken,  potatoes,  gravy, 
celery  and  other  good  things  was 
served  at  1:30  p.  m. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  party, 
followed  by  a  dance.  Refreshments 
of  ice  cream  and  cake  were  served. 
We  had  a  good  time. 

—Edith  Wilhelm,  Foiirih  Grade. 


We  are  having  beautiful  weather. 
It  is  warmer  here  than  it  has  been  at 
this  time  of  the  year  for  thirty  years. 
The  snow  is  nearly  gone.  We  appre- 
ciate this  beautiful  weather,  but  hope 
that  we  shall  have  snow  on  Chrisraas. 
—  Lena  Bladow,  Fifth  Grade. 


Picture  Show 

On  Saturday,  Dec.  16,  we  enjoyed 
a  moving  picture  program  in  the 
chapel. 

There  were  two  comedies,  one  reel 
of  Current  Events,  and  one  of  "Tours 
Around  the  World." 
—William  Holtz,  Sevetith  Grade. 


Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Ruby  McDowell,  Reporter 

Anita  Schilling  is  the  littliest  of  all 
the  little  girls. 

Sophia  Budech  says  her  father  may 
go  to  California. 

Marion  Sloan  is  always  glad  to  get 
a  card  from  home. 

Otta  Novegoski  has  found  a  new 
deaf  friend  in  Iowa. 

Mary  Sayers  helps  one  of  the  teach- 
ers every  Saturday. 

Jessie  Jones  likes  to  help  the  little 
tots  every  morning. 

Roberta  Trask  never  gets  tired  of 
playing  with  her  dolls. 

Beulah  Dengle  likes  to  be  with 
Annie  Pierce  all  the  time. 

Lubi  Chrisman  helps  a  woman  in 
town  on  vSaturday  afternoons. 

Esther  Hedin  appeared  in  school 
again  after  tw^o  years  absence. 

The  girls  are  hoping  Lydia  Janzen 
will  get  many  Christmas  presents. 

Fern  Ren  berg  received  some  money 
from  her  mother  a  short  time  ago. 

Lena  Bladow  received  a  package 
containing  clothes  from  her  mother. 

Helen  Johnson  was  delighted  with 
the  goodies  she  received  from  home. 

Agnes  Haynie  is  still  a  great  read- 
er. Her  library  card  is  always  in 
use. 

Lilly  Mattson  received  some  pic- 
tures of  a  friend  who  is  now  a  sol- 
dier. 

Olive  Goldizen  and  Mary  Bubnash 
miss  their  work  at  Mr.  Thompson's 
home. 

Lillian  Aho  was  very  pleased  with 
some  new  clothes  that  were  given 
to  her. 

Gertie  Sundt  and  Evelyn  Nickerson 
enjoyed  a  visit  from  their  parents  on 
the  same  day. 

May  Yaeger  received  some  toys 
which  she  ordered.  She  likes  to 
play  with  them. 

Thelma  Blackman  is  out  of  the 
hospital,  but  is  still  quite  lame  from 
a  sprained  ankle. 

Frances  Askew  and  Mary  McCoy 
finished  the  scarfs  they  were  knitting 
for  the  Red  Cross. 
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Marguerite  Ross  is  thinking:  of 
visiting-  a  deaf  friend  in  Thompson 
Falls  next  summer. 

Gertrude  Zywert's  foot  is  improv- 
ing, and  we  hope  she  will  soon  have 
no  more  trouble  with  it. 

Fay  Redmond,  Efifie  Olson,  Emily 
Westbrook,  Edith  Wilhelm  and  Ruby 
McDowell  all  received  packages  for 
Thanksgiving". 

Janie  Pearce's  mother  came  to  see 
her  on  Nov.  22  but  could  not  stay. 
However,  she  broug-ht  Janie,  Bessie 
McPherson  and  Elsie  Davies  some 
good  things  from  home.  They  en- 
joyed them  very  much. 


Local  News  From  the   Boys'  Side 

Henry  W.  Patrick,  Reporter 

Henry  Baker  enjoyed  Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Robert  Baumgfartner  is  fond  of 
goingf  out- doors. 

Karl  Zeman  was  pleased  to  receive 
a  new  sweater  from  home. 

Lyle  McQuary  has  anew  cap  which 
was  bought  in  town. 

Frank  Bright's  brother  who  was 
drafted  is  in  Camp  Lewis. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  is  another  pupil 
who  bought  a  Liberty  bond. 

Ole  Olbu  is  watching  for  a  package 
of  overshoes;  he  needs  them. 

Fred  Patrick  is  President  Men- 
zemer's  messenger  this  year. 

William  Holtz  is  trying  hard  to 
keep  on  the  December  honor  roll. 

William  Walters  has  just  as  much 
of  the  Christmas  spirit  as  anyone. 

Robert  Remington  does  well  in 
givng  the  principal  parts  of  verbs. 

Fay  Nickerson  was  surprised  by  a 
visit  frotn  his  folks  some  weeks  ago. 

A  good  many  of  the  boys  have  rela- 
tives who  are  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

John  Nagel  returned  to  the  school 
Dec.  1.  His  playmates  were  glad  to 
see  him  again. 

William  Yaeger  returned  to  school 
after  an  absence  of  a  few  days  on 
account  of  sickness. 

Delos  Vandecar  recieves  boxes  of 
candy  from  home  very  frequently; 
also  got  three  new  shirts. 

Amos  Crisp  w^as  disappointed  in 
missing  a  coyote  while  rabbit  hunting 
Thanksgiving". 


Archie  Randies  helps  our  cooks  by 
taking  ashes  out  of  the  stove  every 
evening-  after  supper. 

Billy  and  Oliver  Burns  each 
received  a  cap,  a  pair  of  overshoes 
and  a  pair  of  mittens  from  home. 

Bert  Castellano  was  very  proud 
because  his  cousin,  Helen  Bertolgo's 
picture  was  found  in  the  "Miner". 

Harry  and  Walter  Herbold  were 
very  g-lad  that  their  brother,  Willie 
added  himself  to  the  deaf  department. 

Earl  Custer  recited  a  short  selection 
about  Gallaudet.  This  is  the  first 
time  he  has  taken  part  in  a  program. 

Floyd  Post  almost  missed  Thanks- 
giving dinner.  He  came  back  from 
the  hosiptal  just  before  Thanks- 
giving. 

George  Drinville's  brother  who 
enlisted  is  now  in  Wyoming- and  his 
other  brother  who  was  drafted  is  in 
Camp  Lewis. 

Rufus  Edens  went  home  to  see  his 
sister's  wedding  and  also  see  his 
married  brother's  new  daughter  some 
weeks  ago. 

Andrew  Norton  is  getting  fat. 
His  parents  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  fat  he  is  and  will  not  recogfnize 
him  when  he  gfoes  home   next  June. 

Edwin  Seller  received  a  letter  from 
home  stating-  that  he  had  a  new 
Ijrother  and  asking  him  to  name  his 
brother.  P2dwin  named  him 
"Walter". 

Leylan  Wood  was  surprised  to 
receive  a  pair  of  overshoes,  a  pair 
of  mittens,  some  handkerchiefs,  some 
candy  and  some  pictures  of  his  father, 
mother,  uncle  and  sister.  He  recog- 
nized them  all. 


Several  pictures  drawn  by  deaf 
pupils  in  the  art  room  have  been 
distributed  to  the  different  school 
rooms.  They  add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  rooms. 
---Frank  D.  Bright,  Ninth  Grade. 


A  Recipe  Needed 

Mrs.  Gray---"The  window  in  my 
hall  has  stainei  glass  in  it." 

Mrs.  Green--- "Too  bad!  Can't  you 
find  anything  that'll  take  the  stains 
out?"---  Th e  Fa r7n ing  Business . 
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We  extend  onr  sincerest  sympathy 
to  our  sister  school  at  Hatifax.  We 
will  all  have  a  serious  problem  to 
deal  with  later  on,  perhaps,  but  their 
problem  is  already  confronting'  them. 
Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
were  blinded  by  the  explosion  and 
the  city  will  look  to  Sir  Francis 
Fraser  and  his  ,  staff  to  lead  in  the 
work  of  reteachino"  and  caring  for 
those  who  have  been  so  recently 
blinded.  However  we  feel  sure  that 
Sir  Francis  and  his  loyal  helpers  will 
be  entirely  able  to  handle  the  sudden 
and  difficult  situation  so  that  all  will 
be  cared  for  and  helped. 

As  1917  draws  to  a  close  we  feel 
that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  harmonious  way  in  which 
things  have  moved  during  this  fall. 
We  have  had  no  deaths,  no  serious 
illnesses  and  no  serious  accidents. 
We  mention  accidents  for  the  new 
concrete  bridge  was  built  since  school 
opened,  and  nothing  ivas  quite  so 
attractive  to  our  boys  and  girls  as  the 
temporary  runways  which  were 
thrown  across  the  river  to  serve  as 
possage  ways.  They  also  delighted 
in  watching  the  men  blast  out  the 
old  bridge.  But  none  was  ever  in 
serious  dang-er  so  we  feel  that  we 
can  feel  very  gTatiful  that  our  work 
is  done  and  everything  has  gone  so 
well. 

Every  one  is  very  happy  now  and 
seems  to  have  caught  the  holiday 
spirit.  Young-  and  old  are  busy  pre- 
paring- for  Xmas  and  New  Year  and 
we  hope  to  make  every  one  feel  as 
much  at  home  and  as  happy  as  if 
he  were  actually  with  his  own  family. 
We  will  have  a  good  dinner,  we 
think,  and  some  candy  though  not  as 
much  as  last  year,  for  this  is  war  time 
and  all  our  young-sters  want  to  help. 


And  at  the  same  time  we  want  to 
wish  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our 
pupils  the  same  happy  healthy 
prosterous  year  that  we  hope  lor  the 
pupils  themselves. 


MONTANA'S   SHARE   UP  TO 
DATE 

For  the  Freedom  of  the  World. 

Montana  is  building-  up  a  splendid 
reputation  for  patriotism,  both  as  re- 
gards men  and  money. 

Montana  is  the  only  state  in  the 
Union  which  has  raised  approximately 
four  times  its  quota  of  enlistments  in 
the  reg-ular  army.  The  quota  for  the 
state  was  placed  at  752  men  but  up  to 
date  ov^er  3,000  volunteers  have  deen 
sent  into  the  regular  army 

Army  officials  say  this  is  a  remark- 
abe  record. 

Secretary  McAdoo  has  had  many 
kind  things  to  sav  of  the  whole-pursed 
responcses  of  the  state  to  the  two 
Liberty  loan  issues.  First,  in  which 
the  state  was  asked  for  a  sudscription 
of  $7,500,000,  resulted  in  a  sale  of 
$16,000,000.  The  quota  was  $15,000, 
000  for  the  second  loan,  and  about 
$19,000,000  was  subscribed. 
,  The  Red  Cross  quota  was  100  per 
cent  over  subscribed. 

General  Pershing-  was  not  a  Mont- 
ana man,  but  he  .^pent  his  fledgling- 
days  in  tht  army  as  a  lieutenant  in 
northern  Montana  and  was  stationed 
at  old  Fort  Assiniboine  for  several 
years.  All  the  old  border  men  of  the 
state  know  him  well. 

Willis  Haviland,  a  Montana  youth , 
born  in  Butte,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  aviators  in  the  famous 
LaFayette  esquadriJle,  the  crack  aer- 
ial organization  of  the  French  flying- 
corps.  He  has  been  cited  many  times 
in  the  war  dispatches  and  decorated 
for  valor  twice.  His  achievemenis  are 
such  that  his  reputation  is  world  wide. 

John  D.  Ryan  and  William  1>. 
Thompson,  two  of  the  richest  men 
the  state  has  produced,  are  devoting- 
their  time  and  millions  to  Red  Cross 
work.  Mr.  Ryan  has  general  charge 
of  all  the  hospital  work  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  Mr.  Thompson  heads  the 
Red  Ci'oss  mission  to  Russia. 
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Montana's  draft  registration  per- 
centag-e  was  120.3 

Montana's  contribution  in  men  to 
the  aviation  forces  of  the  United 
States  is  the  largest,  in  proportion  to 
population,  of  any  staie. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  fund  heavily  over 
subscribed. 


Another  One 

The  Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf 
has  installed  a  moving  picture  ma- 
chine. They  were  to  have  their  first 
moving  picture  show  on  Thanks- 
giving day  according  to  the  last 
"Georgia  Helper,"  and  the  locals 
note  that  the  program  was  enjoyed. 

Moving  pictures  bring  the  world 
to  the  small  town.  They  are  not 
only  a  source  of  entertainment  and 
pleasure,  but  materially  assist  in 
education.  In  a  school  they  serve 
three  purposes;  they  are  entertain- 
ing, they  are  instructive,  snd  they 
furnish  an  aid  to  discipline. 

The  pictures  are  not  only  enter- 
taining for  the  time  being,  but  con- 
versation regarding  the  pictures 
seen  takes  up  many  spare  moments. 

From  an  educational  standpoint 
they  add  to  the  vocabulary.  Our 
children  frequently-  take  pencil  and 
paper  to  the  shows  to  copy  down  the 
words  new  to  them  and  look  them  up 
in  the  dictionary  afterwards.  They 
write  about  the  shows  in  their  jour- 
nals; they  write  ui;  the  shows  for  the 
Leader  and  they  often  synoptize 
the  story  of  the  drama.  They  get 
so  with  a  little  practice  that  they 
hold  the  sequence  well.  Last  year 
our  third  grade  wrote  up  "'Silas 
Marner"  and  did  it  splendidly. 
This  _\-ear  the  ninth  grade  wrote  up 
the  story  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
and  it  was  wonderfully  true  to  the 
piciures  and  the  text,  though  the 
children  had  n()t  perused  the  story 
and  had  seen  the  film  only  once. 
The  resourceful  teacher  will  find 
many  Icissons  that  she  can  have  after 
a  picture  show  that  will  be  interest- 
ing and  profitable. 

Good  children  should  have  priv- 
ileges that  bad  children  do  not  en- 
joy. It  was  decided  at  the  last 
teachers'  meeting  that  only  children 
on  the  honor  roll  could  attend  the 
first  picture  show  of  the  next  month. 


This  is  making  the  honor  roll  mean 
more  than  it  ever  did.  At  the  state 
prison  the  sentiment  is  'Any  punish- 
ment rather  than  to  be  deprived  of 
the  moving  pictures--  the  only 
glimpse  of  the  outside  world." 


THEIR  BOYS— OUR  BOYS 

They  were  waiting  on  the  corner, 
and  the  whole  heart  of  the  community 
waited  with  them,  this  group  of  sis- 
ters, mothers  and  sweethearts- wait- 
ing for  the  bus  that  would  put  them 
over  the  first  lap  of  their  journey  to 
the  great  canton ment,'at  Camp  Lewis. 
They  were  going  to  spend  Christmas 
with  their  boys---our  boys  at  the 
big  training  camp.  What  a  beauti- 
ful thought,  what  a  beautiful  present 
for  the  holiday  season---the  presence 
of  and  association  with  those  nearest 
and  dearest.  One  uncaonsciously 
brushed  the  moisture  from  the  eye 
and  stilled  the  beating  heart  as  he 
passed  by  and  understood  the  pur- 
pose of  the  waiting  group.  But  the 
scence  of  the  waiting  group  recurred 
again  and  again,  and  the  mind 
persistently  reflected,  and  picturized. 
There  was  the  panorama  of  the  great 
cantonmet,  the  station  and  their 
boys---our  boys---waiting  as  the 
pufi:ing  train  pulled  in;  the  tender 
soul  communion  of  the  reunion— the 
mother's  kiss,  the  sister's  embrace 
and  the  sweetheart's  caress,  and  the 
sweet  but  fleeting  days  of  dose 
companionship  that  would  follow  and 
be  ended  all  too  soon.  The  week 
that  would  be  lived  over  a  hundred, 
yea  a  thousand  times  during  the 
fateful  year  that  is  to  come  when 
distance,  separation---but  let's  check 
the  train  of  thought  that  runs  so 
diameterically  opposite  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Christmas  season. 

Another  train  of  thoughts  it  calls 
up  too, ---the  old  childhood  days  of 
Christmas  pleasure,  days  of  long  ago, 
folks  across  the  continent  for  whose 
presence  you  yearn,  and  who,  you 
konw,  for  your  presence,  are  yearn- 
ing in  return. 

But  let's  don't  let  reflection  spoil 
this  most  beautiful  of  Christmas 
sences--the  little  group  on  the  corner 
waiting  to  carry  the  Christmas  joys 
to  their  boys---our  boys  at  the  great 
training  camp. 


r  DEFT  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN  j 


Please  Mr.  Santa  Claus,  Don't 
Forget  Me 

Fierce  howls  the  wind, 

The  snow  is  fast  falling, 

'Tis  Christmas  Eve  for  both  rich  and  poor, 

Up  in  a  garret  a  tiny  voice  calling. 

To  kind  Santa  Claus  to  visit  their  door: 

We  have  no  mamma  dear, 

Our  sorrows  to  lighten, 

No  friends  so  kind, 

To  bring  us  our  toys. 

So,  if   you'll    but    come,    our   faces  will 
brighten, 

Our  sorrows  and  troubles  will  all  turn  to 

joy. 

Please,  Mr.  Santa  Claus,  remember  me. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  I  have  only  three! 
There's  Jamie  and  Clara 
And  dear  little  May! 
Please,  Mister  Santa  Claus  — 
Don't  Forget  ^Iq.— Selected. 


A  Step  in  Good  Teaching 

The  first  step  in  good  teaching-  is 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
for  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  As  a 
rule  it  is  not  wise  to  giv^e  an  impress- 
ive illustration,  which  may  awaken 
very  eager  attention, ---but,  which--- 
because  the  mental  excitement  it  has 
aroused  is  momentary,  is  a  bad  pre- 
paration for  the  sustained  work  of 
class  and  teacher  for  half  an  hour  or 
forty  minutes. 

Many  teachers  tire  off  their  big- 
guns  in  the  first  five  or  ten  minutes 
and  the  rest  of  the  tune  is  spent  in  a 
painful  struggle  to  regain  the  atten- 
tion of  their  scholars.  The  illustra- 
tion is  not  the  lesson,  after  all,  but 
only  a  step  and  a  support  to  it. 
How  often  has  the  teacher  been  dis- 
appointed by  finding  that  the  interest 
of  some  illustration  has  spent  itself 
in  the  showing. 

The  reason  lies  in  a  forgetfulness 
of  the  psycholrgic-ii  law,  that  the 
mind  can  combine  each  new  exper- 
ience with  some  part  of  its  past  ex- 
perience, S3  as  to  build  up  a  new 
product.  Children  should  have  first 
priv^ileges  of  showing  what  they  al- 
ready know.  Telling  them  what 
they  already  know  is  not  teaching, 
but,  getting  them  to  tell  the  teacher 
is  intellectua.1  budding,  like  material 


structui^e,  is  most  secure  when 
erected  on  natural  foundations.  We 
do  well  to  get  down  to  the  bed-rock 
before  we  build.  For  the  teacher 
the  natural  foundation  is  the  child- 
ren's previous  knowledge. 

Children  interested  in  an  illus- 
tration are  in  virtue  of  two  things: 
their  previous  experience,  which 
makes  it  more  or  less  familiar,  and, 
the  state  of  desire,  the  learning  at- 
titude, which  the  illustration  has 
aroused.  The  mind  in  learning 
opens  from  within,  and,  the  first 
stage  of  interest  depends  upon  the 
fitness  of  the  suggested  idea  to 
sustain  or  develop  a  thought  already 
there. 

Sometimes  we  may  secure  a  founda- 
tion or  a  prepared  state  of  mind  by 
lettiijg  the  meinbers  of  a  class  choose 
the  illustration  of  their  lesson  before 
hand.  In  any  case,  the  teacher  pre- 
pares the  way  for  new  thought  b\ 
making  use  of  the  thoughts  the  child- 
ren already  have.  Past  experiences 
are  like  windows  in  the  mind,  through 
which  it  looks  out  upon  all  that  is 
new. 


Dear  Friends: 

Beyond  the  margin  of  "Guic 
black  prent,"  behind  which  I  hide 
I  wish  you  all  the  merriest  Christ 
mas  possible---that  of  carrying  the 
season's  good  cheer  into  the  hornet 
and  hearts  that  would  be  desolate 
but  for  you.  If  you  know  of  a  hear 
that  is  lonely,  cheer  it:  if  you  kno^^ 
of  a  word  of  encouragement  you  car 
speak,  speak  it:  if  you  can  fine 
hunger  feed  it:  if  you  can  clotlif 
nakedness,  clothe  it:  if  you  can  clasi; 
hands  with  a  fallen  brother,  clasi; 
them:  if  you  can  plant  faith,  plani 
it:  if  you  can  light  tlie  path  of  dark 
ness,  light  it:  if  you  can  make  hap 
piness,  make  it:  if  you  can  show  the 
way  to  heaven,  show  it,  and,  s( 
"God  bless  us,  one  and  all." 
Dec.  7,  1917. 

T.  A.  Smith. 
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Local  News 

Arthur  Lenhart  received  new 
shoes  from  home. 

The  children  are  busy  rehearsing- 
the  Christmas  cantata. 

Lelah  Mechler  received  some  ko- 
dak pictures  and  a  dollar  from  home. 

Roy  Cantrell,  Merle  Duffield  and 
Ila  Pense  received  Thanksgiving- 
letters. 

Pauline  Templeman  is  showing- 
improvement  in  her  power  of  loco- 
motion. 

Baby  Eveland  is  enjoying  his  new 
doll.  He  carries  it  with  him  where- 
ever  he  goes. 

Victor  Sherrill  received  a  package 
of  pretty  post  cards  from  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Sherrill  also  remembered  the 
teachers  and  officers. 

Effie  Whitcomb,  Lillie  Myhre, 
Gethel  Hen  ion  and  Margaret  Urevig 
are  sewing  carpet  rags. 

Willie  Wicks,  Thomas  Higby, 
Claude  Feirheler  and  Peter  Piero 
have  been  tying  fringe  on  the  tufted 
bed  spread. 

Alice  Buhl,  Cora  Rusten, 
Margaret  Lane,  John  Bucholtz, 
Thomas  Higby  and  Francis  Cumm- 
ings  received  clothes  from  home. 

Miss  Johnson's  C  class  have  re- 
ceived ther  new  second  readers  and 
are  very  proud  of  them.  Peter 
Piero  has  finished  sewing  the  Amer- 
ican flag.    It  is  very  pretty. 

Many  Thanksgiving  packages  were 
received  by  the  children.  Leslie 
Barker  had  a  box  of  cookies,  enough 
for  himself  and  all  his  pla3'mates. 
Verne  Stephens,  William  Keast, 
Emalina  Knight  and  Irene  Janetski 
received  candy;  Sunny  Caddy,  candy 
and  clothes;  Tom  Dolan,  chicken, 
fruit;  Gordon  Olson,  two  buxes  of 
apples;  Leo.  West,  post  cards  and 
candy;  Grace  Dyer,  handkerchiefs 
and  candy;  Ila  Pense,  hair  ribbons 
and  paper  doll, 

The  children  enjoyed  a  big  feast 
on  Thanksgiving  day. 

The  following  Thanksgiving  pro- 
gram was  given  in  chapel  \V^ednes- 
day  morning  Nov.  28.  Thanks- 
giving song,  Astred  Theleni,  Delia 
Bowlsby,  Gethel  Hen  ion,  Clara 
Pratt,     i^^leanore     Mechler,  Velma 


Cheurlein,  Ralph  Gwynn,  Werner 
Baumgartner;  recitation.  The  Turk- 
ey Gobbler,  Victor  Sherrill;  read- 
ing, The  First  Thanksgiving,  Tom 
Dolan;  recitation,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Roy  LaFever;  exercise.  Story 
of  Thanksgiving,  Werner  Baum- 
gartner, William  Keast,  Clarence 
Barrick,  Ralph  Gwynn,  Astred 
Theleni,  Delia  Bowlsby,  Gethel 
Henion,  Clara  Pratt;  recitation,  The 
Thanksgiving-  Turkey,  Eleanore 
Mechler;  story,  The  First  Thanks- 
giving, Eleanore  Mechler;  reading. 
The  Pilgrims,  Lynden  Denny;  re- 
ciation,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Viola 
Miller;  The  Pumpkin,  Florence 
Ormsby  and  Peter  Pumpkin  Eater, 
Alfred  Barrick. 

Slandering  the  Country 

Bix---"I  see  there's  a  report  from 
Holland  that  concrete  bases  for  Ger- 
man cannon  have  been  found  there." 

Dix— "Don't  you  believe  a  word 
you  hear  from  Holland.  The  geog- 
raphy says  'it  is  a  low,  lying  coun- 
try.' "  -  -  The  Fa rm ing  Business . 

November  Honor  Roll 


Department  for  the  Blind 


Callahan,  Patsy 
Ellis,  Georgfe 
Jones,  Pearl 
Jones,  Viva 


Kauffman,  Charles 
Oppel,  Sophia 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Roobol,  Mav 


Department  for  Deaf 


Aho,  Lillian 
H  irkar,  Henry 
Big:  Spring,  Tom 
Blackman,  Thelm; 
Bladow,  Lena 


Ni:;kerson,  Evelyn 
Nickerson,  Henry  F. 
Norton,  Andrew 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olbu,  Ole 


Bauragfarter,  R(>bert  Olson,  Effie 

Brigfht,  Frank  Patrick,  Henry 

Bubnash,  Mary  Pearce,Janie 

Budack,  Sophia  Pierce.  Annie 

Burns,  Williams  G.  Post,  Floyd  H. 

Castellano,  Bert  Redmond,  Fay 

Chirsman,  Lubi  Sayer,  Mary 

Custer,  Earl  Schillinar.  Anita 

Dengfel   Beulah  Seller,  Edwin 

Goldizen,  Olive  Smidt,  Gertie 

Haynie,  Agfnes  Sloan,  Marion 

Herbold,  Harry  Trask,  Roberta 

Herbold,  W  ilter  VandeCar,  Delos 

Janzen,  Lydia  Walter,  William 

Johnson.  Helen  Westbrook,  Emily 

Jones.  Jessie  Wilhelm,  Edith 

Mattson,  Lilly  Wood,  Leonard 

McCoy,  Mary  Yaegfer,  William 

McDowell,  Ruby  Yaegfer,  May 

McPherson,  Bessie  Zeman,  Carl 

McQuary,  Lyle  Zywert,  Gertrude 

Children  whose  deportment  has 
not  fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 

p'aced  upon  the  honor  roll. 
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Acrostic 

W  a-blow; 

Ice  a-glow; 

Noon  and  night 

Trimmed  with  snow; 

Ears  and  noses 

Red  as  roses — 
Fnll  of  cheer,  winter's  here, 
Jolhest  season  of  the  ye^r! 

--Sel. 


The  Three  Wise  IVIen 

Some  shepherds  w^ere  in  a 
tield. 

:  They  were  taking  care  of 
their  sheep.  . 
.  Some  angels  came. 
^  The  angles  told  the  shep- 
herds about  the  b^by  Jesus. 

The  shepherds  looked  for 
Jesus. 

They  found  Him  in  the 
manger. 

They  were  happy. 
They  told  their  friends. 

Amy's  Gift 

Amy  got  something  for 
Christmas. 

It  liad  yellow  hair. 

It  had  blue  eyes. 

It  had  a  white  dress  and 
black  shoes. 

It  was  prett}' . 

Amy  talked  to  it. 

It  did  not  talk. 

What  was  it? 


The  Jacii-in-the-Box 

It  was  the  mc^rning  of  Dec. 
24  th.  Bobby  sat  on  the 
stairs.  There  w^as  a  bead- 
tiful    Christmas   tree  in  the 


sitting  room  and  Bobby 
wanted  very  much  to  see  it. 
But  Bobby's  mama  told  him, 
he  must  wait  until  the  even- 
ing when  the  candles  were 
lighted.  Bobby  did  not 
want  to  wait.  So  he  felt 
very  cross. 

By  and  by  his  mama  came 
out  of  the  sitting  room  and 
went  up  stairs.  Bobby 
thought,  "Now  I'll  see  the 
Christmas  tree."  He  slipped 
into  the  sitting  room  verv 
quietly.  And  there  was  the 
beautiful  tree  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  Many  pretty 
toys  hung  on  the  tree  and 
on  the  floor  was  a  queer 
looking  box.  Bobby  picked 
it  up  and  opened  it.  A  funny 
man  popped  out  of  it.  It 
wasa  Jack-in-the-Box.  Bobb}^ 
had  never  seen  one  before. 
It  frightened  him.  He  cried. 
His  mama  heard  him  and 
came  back  to  the  sitting  room. 

She  scolded  Bobby  for  dis- 
obeying her. 


The  Christmas  Month 

D — for   the    earliest  winter 
month; 

With  autumn's  last  red  ember 
She  sets  her  candles  all  a- 
light; 

Above  a  world  all  glistening- 
white 

She  hangs  a  bough  of  holly 

bright — 
The  Christmas   mouth — Dec- 
ember!^— Sei>. 
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A  Christmas  Story 

Jamie  btood  on  the  side  walk 
in  front  ot  a  beautiful  house. 
He  could  see  in  the  window 
of  the  house  and  there  was  a 
Christmas  tree  in  the  room. 
A  bright  and  shiny  Christ- 
mas tree  with  many  candles 
Ughted  on  it,  and  beautiful 
gifts  hung  on  it.  Some  little 
girls  and  boys  danced  around 
the  tree.  The}^  looked  ver}^ 
happ3^  but  Jamie  felt  very  sad 
and  lonel3\  His  father  was 
ver}^  poor  and  his  mother  was 
sick.  So  Jamie  could  have 
no  tree  at  home. 

While  he  was  standing 
there  looking  at  the  beautiful 
Christmas  tree,  a  little  dog 
ran  down  the  street.  It 
barked  and  barked  at  Jamie 
in  a  very  cheerful  way  as 
much  as  to  say,  "Cheer  up 
little  boy  this  is  Christmas." 

The  little  dog's  master 
heard  his  joyous  barks  and 
opened  the  door.  He  saw 
poor  httle  Jamie  standing  on 
the  side  walk  so  cold  and 
lonely.  He  felt  sorry  for 
him.  He  invited  him  into 
the  house.  He  gave  many 
nice  gifts  to  him.  The  little 
girls  and  boys  gave  good 
things  to  eat  to  him.  Jamie 
felt  happy.  He  carried  the 
nice  things  home  and  showed 
them  to  his  mother  and 
father. 


Loyal  American  Child's 
Piedge 

I  will  avoid  all  waste — to  this 

I  truly  swear, 
1  will  be  careful  of  my  clothes 

and  everything  1  wear; 
No   foolish    pennies   will  I 


spend,  but  save  that  I  may 
give 

To  those  less  fortunate  than 
I,  who  find  it  hard  to  live; 

And  what  I  take  upon  my 
plate,  I'll  eat  up  every  bit, 

Nor  make  complaint,  be- 
cause I'm  not  fond  of  it; 

And  dishes  new  I'll  eat  as 
far  as  I  am  able; 

But  one  thing  I'll  never  be— 
that's  finicky  at  table 

This  pledge  I  take  because  I 
am 

A  soldier  true  of  Uncle  Sam. 

— Iowa  Bulletin. 


About  Squirrels 

Squirrels  are  wild  animals. 
They  have  long  bushy  tails 
and  sharp  eyes. 

They  are  covered  with  fur. 

They  like  to  eat  nuts. 

Sometimes  the}^  eat  apples 
and  other  fruit. 

Their  teeth  are  very  sharp 
so  they  can  bite  through  the 
nut  hull  easi  y  and  get  the 
meat  inside. 

They  dig  holes  in  the 
ground  and  bury  the  nuts 
there  for  winter. 

They  do  not  like  dogs. 
1  he  dogs  try  to  catch  them. 

The  squirrels  climb  the 
trees  very  quickly. 

The  dogs  cannot  climb 
trees  because  their  claws  are 
dull. 

Squirrels  like  to  play  with 
another. 

They  run  up  and  down 
large  trees. 

They  jump  from  one  tree 
to  another. 

They  are  very  busy  in  the 
fall  getting  nuts  for  winter. 

— Selected 
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STATE  B' ARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ex-Officio 

Gov  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President 
tloi..  S,  C.  Ford,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  iuc.    Trumper,     Supt.  Pop,.  Instruction, 

Secretary. 

APPOINTED 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
L.  H.  Faust,  Ltbby 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
W.  C.  Rieclel,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Billings 
L.  R.  Koote,   C/erk  of  the  Board,  Helena 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A  ,  President 
r..  0-  Skelton,  Secy,  Boulder 
J.  R.  Kelly,  Boulder 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A..  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Rosa  Hammer.  Secretary 


TKACHFRS  OF  THR  DRy\F 

LITERARY 

H.  R.  Thompson,  Hp.ad  Teachrr    Miss  Ruth  Taylor 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Dorothy  DeVerter 

Mrs.  Vira  Woloert  Miss  Anita  Wells 

Miss  Rtta  Mueller 

ART 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey 

LIBRARIAN 
H.  R,  Thompson 
PHYSICAL  CULTURR 
R.  V.  Kemp.  Dirpctor 
^riss  Sadie  Lillard  Miss  Ruth  Tavlor 

T1':.\CHRRS  OF  THR  BLIND 
Literary 

Miss  Mai-tha  Russell,  Hftut  Teaclwr         J.  A  Morris 
MUSIC 

Miss  Agrnes  Haugfan,  Director 

MEDICAL  STAFF 
H.  J.  Menzemer.  B   A.,  M.  A.,  President 
Mrs.  J.  B.  'ialzmann.  R  N.  Trained  Nurse 
1.  A.  L^isfhton,  M.  D..  Phvsician 
D.  R  Rainv-ille.  M.  D  .  Phvsician 
J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D..  Oculist  &  Aurist 
C.  M.  Rddy,  Dentist 


DOMRSTIC  DRPARTMRNT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Rlizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Sunervisor 

Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low,  I^ittle  Bovs'  Supervisor 
Miss  Rdna  C.  Bartley,  Girls'  Supervisor 


INDUSTRIAL  DRPARTMRNT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  President 
F.  J.  Low,  Carpentrv 
R.  V.  Kemp,  Printinir 
Miss  Rdna  C.  Bartlev.  Sewing- 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey,  Donies*-ic  Science 
J.  A.  Morris,  Basketry  and  Hammock  Weaving- 
John  Sullivan,  Fiano  Tuni  le  a-id  Broom  aking; 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Rnfrmeer 
F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Rnginrer 
M.  C.  S  -ott,  Third  Rnzin-^r 
.lohn  Finertv,  N'g-htwatchman 
Percy  TenRyck,  Repairman  and  Storekeeper 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Far-nc 
Antone  L^sserer,  Dairyman 
, '  Robert  Russell,  Boys'  Supervisor-Ranch 
John  Anderson,  Ran:h  Hand 


DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

officers  and  teachers 
H.J.  Menzemer.  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 

Miss  Lola  Campbell,  Head  Teacher 
Miss  Florence  Lovell.  Teacher 
Miss  Rvelyn  Johnson,  Teacher 
Miss  Dorothy  Rarle,  Teacher 
Miss  Loris  Whilaker,  Teacher 
J.  Hamor,  Boys'  Supervisor 

Miss  M.  R.  Slack,  Girls'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nigfhtwatch 


Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 

The  Montana  .School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  ZV  who,  owing:  to  some 
physical  or  mental  aiilication,  are  unable  to  g-ain  ar. 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  -with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagfious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refugfc  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  par  t  of  the  common  sciiool  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  educa tion  as  a  matter  of  rig-ht  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigfcnt  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  tuat  efiect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  117U)  must  be  tiled  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:— In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  schooi  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing-  and  transporatioii, 
the  Judg-e  ol  tlie  District  Court  of  tiie  disirict  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  offlcers  of  tne  county  wnere  said 
person  resides  shall,  it  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  elleci,  which  snail  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  lo  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing-  and  transportation  at  tnc  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering-  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quartei'-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  ol  tnc  couniy 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg: 
ularly  admitted,  board,  lodging:,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling-  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing:. 

The  annual  session  of  school  beg:ins  the  sejond 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
g:iveD  at  Christinas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
8:0  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beg:inning:  of  the  session 
is  of  the  g-reatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharg-e  a  pupil  frorr-  ttie  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  i  resident,  the  change  would  be  tor  tne  best  in- 
terests 01  tne  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  m  care  ol  "School  for  the 
I>eal;  aud  Blind. ' ' 

Address  all  communications  to 
//.  J .  illejizeiner. 

President, 
I^ouldefy  31  on  tan  a 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
sengers and  Freight 
taken  to  surround- 
ing  towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 


Automobile  Service 


C.  O.  Hansen 


Boulder, 


Montana 


Maguirefs 

Fresh  Pure  Food 
Candies,  Fruils,  Cigars. 
Stationery,  etc. 

Ice  Cream  Ordered 
for  Parties 
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For  Those  In  Peril  On  the  Sea 


The  following:  hymn  was  read  as  a  prayer  at  a 
church  service  recently.  Its  appropriateness  at  this 
time  when  our  boys  are  on  the  sea  prompts  its 
reproduction  here. 

Eternal  Father!  strong-  to  save, 
Whose  arm  hath  bound  the  restless  wave, 
Who  bid'st  the  miofhty  ocean  deep 
Its  own  appointed  limits  keep; 

Oh,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea! 

O  Christ!  whose  voice  the  waters  heard 
And  hushed  their  raging-  at  thy  word, 
Who  walked' St  on  the  foaming  deep, 
And  calm  amidst  its  rag-e  did  sleeiD; 
Oh,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea. 

Most  Holy  Spirit!  who  didst  brood 
Upon  the  chaos  dark  and  rude, 
And  bit  its  ang-ry  tumult  cease. 
And  give,  for  wild  confusion,  peace; 
Oh,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea! 

O  Trinity  of  love  and  power! 
Our  brethren  shield  in  dangler's  hour; 
From  rock  and  tempest,  fire  and  foe, 
Protect  them  wheresoe'er  they  g*o; 

Thus  ever  more  shall  rise  to  Thee 
Glad  hymns  of  praise  from  land  and  sea. 

—  Selected 
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Ail  Fort  Benton  Routed  By  Mule 

Jack  That  Served  As  Gun  Caisson  Made  Even  Captain  Heavy  Run 


&\f  MONG  the  old  saws  so  hack- 
neyed  that  ihey  have  long  since 
yj  lost  their  teeth  is  the  saying- 
that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,  but  as  a  corollary  to  this  it 
may  be  stated  that  these  are  stories  of 
the  '  wild  and  wooly"  west,  at  least 
told  tor  truth,  that  arc  wilder  than 
anything  to  be  found  in  picture-play 
or  romance.  It  is  a  common  occurr- 
ence in  wdiat  is  known  as  slap-stick 
movie  comedy  for  the  hero  or  villain 
to  go  dashing  down  the  streets  of  a 
frontier  village  into  saloons  and 
dwelling  houses  and  Itiring  his  re- 
volver in  57  diffirent  directions  to  the 
distinct  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  is  there  anyone  who  recalls  see- 
ing tnis  stunt  performed  with  a  canon 
substituted  for  the  six-shooter?  Yet 
this  constitutes  the  theme  of  a  tale 
told  by  Robert  Vaughn  of  Great 
Falls,  apropos  of  a  visit  he  i^aid  to 
Fort  Benton  in  the  early  seventies. 

"At  thcit  time,"  relates  Mr  Vaughn 
"there  were  at  Remon  numy  repre- 
sentatives of  the  large  fur  companies 
on  their  annual  visu  from  the  east  to 
inspect  the  business  of  their  re- 
spective posts.  There  were  also  m 
town,  dressed  in  broadcloth  suits, 
Indian  commissioners  who  had  been 
sent  from  Washington  by  the  govern- 
ment to  close  a  deal  with  the  icdmen. 
Of  course  all  the  Indian  chiefs  were 
there  besides  many  other  Indians,  ox 
drivers  or  'bull  whackers'  and  steam- 
boat hands.  A  pack  train  had  just 
ai  rived  from  one  of  the  trading  posts . 
As  the  Indians  had  been  giving  a  great 
deal  of  trouble — it  was  a  short  time 
prior  to  the  Custer  massacre---all  the 
trading  parties  traveled  heavily  arm- 
acl,  and  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  nmles 
in  this  train  was  mounted  a  small 
brass  cannon,  a  mountain  howitzer. 
It  was  lashed  on  with  the  muzzle 
toward  the  rear  end  of  the  mule- 

Chance  for  Demonstration. 

''The  goverment  representative 
seized  this  opportunity  to  show  what 


a  terrible  weapon  the  howitzer  was. 
At  his  orders  the  mule,  with  his 
burden,  was  led  to  F'ront  street, 
which  parallels  the  river  bank,  and  a 
crowd  of  200  or  300  followed,  half  of 
whom  were  Indians.  It  was  decided 
to  fire  a  few  shots  from  the  cannon 
v^d^ile  it  WdS  on  the  back  of  the  mule 
at  a  hign  cut  bank  that  was  half  a 
mile  away  and  across  the  river.  A 
certain  spot  was  shown  the  Indians 
where  the  shot  was  supposed  to  hit,, 
and,  to  strike  the  spot  designated  on 
the  clay  bank,  which  lo(^med  up  like 
some  old  castle,  an  extra  heavy  charge 
was  put  in.  Finally  the  man  m 
charge  of  the  mule  stood  in  front  of  it 
with  the  rings  ot  the  bit  in  each  hand. 
When  he  had  the  business  end  of  the 
imule  where  he  wanted  it,  another 
man  adjusted  the  cannrm  and  t(jok 
aim  while  a  third  attendant  took  a 
match  from  his  vest  pocket,  scratched 
it  on  his  trousers  and  touclied  ilio 
tuse. 

Mlile  Humps  His  Bakk. 

"The  hissin«-  of  the  burning  fuse 
made  the  mule  lay  down  his  ears 
and  put  a  hump  in  his  back,  Tne 
next  thing  he  began  to  whirl  around 
and  around  in  spite  of  the  frantic 
efforts  of  his  manager  to  get  him 
back  to  his  first  ])ostion.  By  this 
time  everybody  w^as  going  for  dear 
life.  As  the  mule  whirled  about 
faster  and  faster,  the  poputation  of 
the  town  was  increasing  the  distance- 
f  rom  the  center  like  the  ever  lengthent 
ing  s]:)okes  of  a  wheel.  Many  went 
over  the  bank  into  the  river,  some 
dropped  and  crawled  o&  at  spidery 
speed  on  hands  and  knees,  while 
oihers  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  broad- 
cloth and  buckskin  alike.  Mean- 
while the  muleteer  held  the  mule 
and  the  mule  held  the  fort.  The 
only  persons  ttndisturbed  w^ere  some 
of  tne  wise  old  Indian  chiefs  who  got 
it  into  their  heads  that  the  maneuvers 
of  the  mule  were  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. 
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Explain  it  to  Indians. 

"Luckily,  on  account  of  the  bend 
in  the  mule's  back,  the  shot  struck 
the  gTound  but  a  short  distance  from 
his  heels.  Then  the  Benton  folk  and 
the  eastern  visitors  returned  to  the 
muleteer  and  the  .i>-runtin.i>-  Indian 
chiefs  to  offer  excuses  for  their 
hurried  departure. 

"The  late  captain  J.  J.  Healy,  who 
was  afterwards  mana.iLier  of  the  North 
American  Transportation  and  Trad- 
ing' comi)any,  wds  there.  Healy 
had  fou.t^-ht  Indians  and  had  aided 
in  arresting-  some  of  the  worst  despera- 
does in  the  northwest  who  had  been 
terrorizing-  northern  Montana.  But 
the  mule  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
struck  off  like  a  comet,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  go  over  the  bank  into 
the  river.  It  was  the  first  time  any 
nne  ever  saw  Healy  'take  water.'" 

--  -  Selected. 


Our  Wartime  Decalo<«ue 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  has  issued 
an  American  "Decalogue  of  War," 
nieant  especially  for  women,  a  sum- 
mary of  which  is  given  as  follows: 

"Don't  chatter  nor  tell  all  you 
know. 

"Listen  to  no  alarmists  or  fearers  of 
the  worst. 

"Be  neither  spendthrift  nor  sordid. 

Encourage  home  industries. 

"Do  not  look  upon  departure  for 
'over  there'  as  an  abondonment. 

"Do  not  complain  over  sacrifices 
and  deprivation. 

"Be  usefully  busy. 

"Keep  your  courage. 

"Be  strong  and  patient  in  the  hope 
of  victory. 

"Bear  your  bereavements  nobly  in 
tribute  to  the  heroes  for  whom  you 
mourn. ' ' 

If  these  sound  and  sane  cammand- 
ments  could  be  learned  in  every 
home,  schoul,  office  and  workshop  in 
the  land,  what  chance  would  German 
propaganda  have?  The  glooms 
would  be  dispelled  once  and  for  all. 
Brave  hearts  and  the  will  to  make 


every  bit  of  one's  ability  and  know- 
ledge count  for  victory  would  send 
us  all  far  on  the  way  to  peace.  The 
idle  and  the  fearful  and  the  selfish 
are  the  ones  who  are  making  the  war 
harder  to  bear  and  harder  to  win. 
People  who  keep  "usefUy  busy," 
courageous  and  uncomplaining  in 
sacrifice  are  fighting  side  by  side 
with  the  men  who  are  meeting  the 
enemy  on  the  battle  field,  in  the  air 
and  on  the  ^^2,,--- Record- Herald . 


New  Year's  Day 

New  Year's  Day  was  warm  and 
pleasant.  We  all  enjoyed  the  holi- 
day. Some  of  the  older  boys  went 
hunting  and  others  went  skating*. 
Some  of  the  girls  went  skating,  also. 

At  1:30  P.  M.  we  had  a  fine  dinner. 
In  the  evening  we  had  a  party.  Re- 
freshments of  punch,  cake  and  apples 
were  served.  After  the  children  re- 
tired, we  danced.  We  had  a  very 
good  time. 

Fourth  Grade 

Christinas 

Christmas  Eve  we  assembled  in  the 
Gymnasium.  There  was  a  beautiful 
tree  with  many  packages  heaped  up 
around  it.  There  was  a  fireplace. 
Santa  Claus  came  down  the  chimney. 
He  shook  hands  with  the  little  boys 
and  girls.  Then  the  packages  were 
distributed.  We  were  all  very 
happy. 

l  he  next  morning  we  enjoyed  our 
presents.  At  1:30  P.M.  we  had  a 
fine  dinner.  In  the  evening  we 
went  t''»  a  party. 

We  had  a  holiday  on  Wednesday. 
We  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

Fifth  Grade 


The  Kaiser  Caused  It. 

My  Tuesdays  are  meatless, 

My  Wednesdays  are  wheatless, 

I  am  getting  more  eatless  each  day. 

My  home  it  is  heatless, 

My  bed  it  is  sheetless, 

They're  sent  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  barrooms  are  treatless, 

My  coffee  is  sweetless, 

Each  day  I  get  poorer  and  wiser. 

My  stockings  are  feetless, 

My  trousers  are  seatless, 

My  God,  but  1  do  hate  the  kaiser. 

— Frankfort  Crescent  News. 
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The  Red  Cross 

Out  where  the  line  of  battle  cleaves 

The  horizon  of  woe, 
And  sightless  warriors  clutch  the  leaves, 

The  Red  Cross  nurses  go. 
In  where  the  cots  of  agony 

Mark  death's  unmeasured  tide- 
Bear  up  the  battle's  harvestry — 

The  Red  Cross  nurses  glide. 
Look!  Where  the  hell  of  steel  has  torn 

Its  way  through  slumbering  earth, 
The  orphaned  urchins  kneel  forlorn, 

And  wonder  at  their  birth 
Until,  above  them,  calm  and  wise. 

With  smile  and  guiding  hand, 
God  looking  through  their  gentle  eyes, 

The  Red  Cross  nurses  stand. 
Here,  in  our  sheltered  home  we  sit, 

Remote  from  war's  red  sweep. 
Doing  half-heartedly  our  bit. 

Sleeping  our  painless  sleep. 
See!  Where  the  Red  Cross  fia2:'s  unrolled 

With  red,  and  white,  and  blue; 
Let  us  pour  out  our  treasured  gold 

To  guide  the  Red  Cross  true. 

—  Thomas  L.  Massofi ,  editor  at  lAfc 


On  to  the  Beyond 


Death  claimed  one  of  Nashville'.s  olde.st  and  most 
useful  educators  and  musicians,  when  Dr.  Arm- 
strong-, for  2:0  years  superintendent  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  passed  away  after  an 
illness  of  about  two  weeks. 

Dr.  Armstrong  was  85  years  of  agfe.  He  had  been 
identified  with  the  blind  school  here  continuously 
since  the  re-orgfanization  of  that  institution  in  1867. 
To  him  is  generally  ascribed  the  distinction  of 
having  been  the  first  to  develop  the  methods  of 
training  and  educating  the  blind,  which  restores 
them  froui  conditions  of  despondency  and  helpless- 
ness to  independent  and  useful  citizens.  Under  his 
manag-ement  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
has  g-rown  from  a  small  institution  of  about  75  pupils 
to  a  yearly  average  enrollment  of  240.  Although 
totally  blind  since  when  he  was  a  boy  11  years  of 
ag-e.  Dr.  Armstrong  possessed  a  keen  business 
mind. 

He  was  a  man  of  broad  reading,  and  remarkable 
memory.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  events  of  the 
day,  and  conversed  with  readiness  and  understand- 
ing on  any  subject. 

He  came  to  Nashville  in  1853  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  and  remained  there 
in  that  capacity  for  two  years.  He  then  went  to 
Mississippi  and  was  tutor  in  a  private  family  for 
three  years.  After  that  he  came  back  to  the  blind 
school  here,  where  he  taught  for  one  year.  He 
then  accepted  a  place  at  Austin,  Texas,  as  teacher 
in  the  school  for  the  blind,  where  he  remained  until 
the  school  closed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  1862 Dr.  Armstrong:  came  back  to  Nashville. 
It  was  while  residing  here  during  the  civil  war  that 
he  made  his  first:  and  so  far  as  is  known,  only. com- 
plaint of  his  affliction,  and  that  occurred  when  all  of 
his  companions  and  friends  marched  away  with  the 
Confederate  army.  But  while  he  was  not  able  to  gfo 
to  the  front  himself,  he  did  all  in  his  power  for  the 
comfort  of  those  left  behind.  Throughout  the  war 
he  gave  practically  all  of  his  earnings  to  the  widows 
and  orphans. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  was  also 
closed  during  the  war,  but  in  1867,  when  the  institut- 
ion was  reoiganized.  Dr.  Armstrong-  accepted  a 
place  as  teacher  of  music,  which  he  held  until  1897, 
when  he  was  made  superintendent. 

One  of  his  principles  of  edvtcation  was  to  make 
the  blind  children  as  near  norm  1I  as  possible.  He 
encouraged  athletics,  games  ani  exercises,  such  as 
normal  children  love,  and  he  won  the  commendation 


of  a  committee  which  had  visited  the  various 
schools  of  the  country,  which  found  at  its  investi- 
gation here  that  the  children  at  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  were  nearer  normal  than  those 
of  any  other  school. 

Dr.  Armstrong-  was  also  superintendent  of  the 
state  colored  blind  school.  During-  his  life  he  always 
attended  the  conventions  of  blind  school  workers, 
and  his  counsel  and  advice  was  always  welcomed 
and  respected.— A^ai-z'/z?V/<s  7 ennessean 


Local  News 

May  Roobol  was  fifteen  Jan.  2,  and 
she  feels  quite  gTown-up. 

Ernest  Watt  enjoyed  his  Christmas 
dinner  more  than  anything-  else  dur- 
ing the  holidays. 

Of  all  the  many  presents  received 
by  Hugh  Shields,  he  likes  his  rolling- 
music  box  and   xylophone  best. 

The  teachers  and  ofificers  wish  to 
thank  Patsy  Callahan's  parents  for 
their  Christmas  remembrances. 

On  Dec.  31,  George  P^llis  received 
a  letter  stating'  that  his  father  had 
broken  his  leg'  on  Christmas  eve. 

All  the  boys  in  the  department  are 
interested  in  Jacob  Roberts'  "Bizzy 
Andy."  'Twas  a  new  toy  to  most  of 
them. 

Audrey  Mitchell  was  pleased  to 
hear  from  her  Aunt  Mildred  in  Ohio. 
She  also  remembered  her  with  a  box 
of  candy. 

Christmas  seems  to  hang  on  for 
Birdella  Ellis  as  she  received  several 
packages  after  Christmas.  She  was 
g-lad  to  get  them  just  the  same 

One  of  Sophia  OppeTs  most  valued 
Christmas  presents  was  a  check  from 
her  Aunt  Ruth.  She  cashed  it  in  the 
office  and  is  going  to  use  it  as  she 
needs  it. 

Frank  Heffern  received  a  belated 
Christmas  present  on  Dec.  31.  It 
was  a  large  box  of  chocolate  creams 
and  a  gold  seal  ring  from  his  friend, 
Jack  Row. 

In  his  last  letter  from  home,  Henrv 
Russel  learned  that  his  younger 
brother,  John,  had  gone  to  Carlyse, 
the  government  school  near  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

A  box  of  black  walnuts  and  hickory 
nuts  from  far  away  Indiana  came  for 
Charlie  Kaufman,  sent  by  an  Aunt. 
Another  Aunt  in  Nobleville,  Ind. 
sent   him  $3.00. 
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Viva  and  Pearl  Jones  are  very 
proud  of  the  dresses  they  g-ot  for 
Christmas.  They  also  got  colored 
stockino-s  and  patent  leather  slippers 
to  wear  with  them. 

As  old  Santa  Claus  passed  around 
the  Christmas-tree  shaking-  hands 
with  the  children,  he  referred  to 
Harold  Ferguson  for  some  dates 
which  Harold  promptly  gave  him. 

On  Dec.  26,  Bert  Goodwin  received 
a  box  from  home  containing  a  large 
cake  and  a  roasted  chicken  stuffed  to 
the  bursting  point.  He  shared  it 
with  all  his  schoolmates  and  teachers. 


Braynt  Society 

The  next  meeting-  was  held  Dec.  1. 
The  following  program  was  rendered: 
Piano  solo,  "Catch  Me,"  Henry 
Russell;  recitation,  "Two  Little 
Birds,"  Charles  Kauffman;  recitation, 
"December,"  Viva  Jones;  dialogue, 
"Uncle  Sam,"  Birdella  Ellis,  May 
Roobol,  and  Patsy  Callahan;  recita- 
tion, "Winter  Tree,"  Harold  Fergus- 
on; piano  solo,  "Sing,  Robin,  Sing-," 
Frank  Heffern. 

After  the  meeting,  all  adjourned 
to  Miss  Russell's  schoolroom,  where 
the  boys'  treat  was  enjoyed. 


The  regular  meeting-  of  the  society 
was  held  Dec.  15,  1917.  All  respond- 
ed with  a  suitable  quotation.  The 
following-  program  was  carried  out: 
Piano  solo,  "Two  Little  Birds", 
Audrey  Mitchell;  recitation  "Twinkle 
Twinkle  Little  Star",  Jacob  Roberts; 
recitation,  "Thanksgiving  Joys", 
Bert  Goodwin;  paino  solo,  "The 
Swallow",  Sophia  Oppel;  recitation, 
"Helping- Santa  Claus",  Pearl  Jones; 
recitation,  "The  first  Christmas", 
George  Ellis;  recitation,  "Tree 
Song-",  Ernest  Watt;  song-  "Christmas 
Carol",  Hugh  Shields  and  Frank 
Heffern.  Miss  Haug-an,  the 
teacher  on  duty,  then  read  to  the 
Department. 


It  is  Not  Work  That  Kills  Men; 
It  is  Worry.  Worry  is  Rust  Upon 
the  Blade." 


CUT  OUT   CANDY  AND  BUY 
TOBACCO  FOR  SOLDIERS 

Patriotic  State  Institute  Child- 
ren Want  Our  Boys  to  Have 
Every  Comfort  While 
Fighting. 

"Soldiers  will  return  from  France 
blind  and  deaf  and  we  are  g"oing-  to 
take  up  a  collection  for  them  as  we 
want  them  to  have  all  the  comforts 
that  can  be  supplied  while  they  are 
fighting-,"  so  wrote  the  children  of 
the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  to  The  Independent,  enclos- 
ing- a  check  for  $4.25  for  the  tobacco 
fund,  which  The  Independent  is 
using  to  buy  the  big  kits  of  tobacco 
for  the  boys  in  France. 

It  was  the  money  which  the  blind 
and  deaf  children  in  the  school  usually 
spend  for  Christmas  candy.  They 
decided  this  year  to  cut  down  on  the 
candy  and  send  tobacco  to  the  soldiers. 

—  Helena  Independent. 


December  Honor  Roll 


Department  for  the  Blind 


Callahan,  Patsy 
Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis,  George 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Heffern,  Frank 
Jones,  Pearl 
Jones,  Viva 


Kauffman,  Charles 
Mitchell,  Audrey 
Oppel,  Sophia 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Roobol,  May 
Shields,  Hug-h  L. 


Department  for  Deaf 


Aho,  Lillian 
Askew,  Frances 
Barker,  Henry 
Big:  Spring-,  Tom 
Bladow,  Lena 
Bauragarter,  Robert 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Budeck,  Sophia 
Burns,  Williams  G. 
Custer,  Earl 
Dengel  Beulah 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Haynie,  Agnes 
Hedin.  Esthel 
Herbold,  Harry 
Herbold,  Walter 
Herbold,  William 
Janzen,  Lydia 
Johnson,  Helen 
Jones,  Jessie 
Mattson,  Lilly 
McCoy,  Mary 
McDowell,  Ruby 
McPherson,  Bessie 


McQuary,  Lyle 
Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Evelyn 
Nickerson,  Henry  F. 
Norton,  Andrew 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olbu,  Ole 
Olson,  Effie 
Patrick,  Henry 
Post,  Floyd  H. 
Randies,  Archie 
Renberg,  Olive  F. 
Sayer,  Mary 
Schilling.  Anita 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sloan,  Marion 
Trask,  Roberta 
VandeCar,  Delos 
Walter,  William 
Wood,  Leonard 
Yaeger,  William 
Yaeger,  May 
Zeman,  Carl 
Zywert.  Gertrude 


Children  whose  deportment  has 
not  fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 
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Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Ruby  McDowell,  Reporter 

Esther  Hedin  is  g-ettino-  along-  well 
in  school. 

Lubi  Chrisman  is  becoming  a  g-ood 
dressmaker. 

Sophia  Budech's  father  has  gone 
to  California. 

Marion  Sloan  has  had  her  hair 
trimmed  again. 

Nineteen  of  our  girls  have  joined 
the  Red  Cross. 

Anita  Schilling  never  tires  of  show- 
ing her  new  ring*. 

Effie  Olson  was  glad  to  hear  that 
she  has  a  new  niece. 

Fay  Redmond  is  very  proud  of  her 
new  Indian  moccasins. 

Lillian  Aho's  sister  and  friend  came 
to  see  her  on  the  Dec.  23. 

Olive  Goldizen  and  Otta  Novegoski 
are  fond  of  roller  skating. 

May  Yaeger  received  a  letter  say- 
ing her  chum  had  gone  to  Iowa. 

Annie  Pierce  was  much  relieved 
on  receiving  a  letter  from  home. 

Marguerite  Ross  will  be  sorry  when 
she  cannot  buy  any  more  candy. 

Elsie  Davies  says  she  likes  her 
lavalliere  best  of  all  her  presents. 

Frances  Askew' s  new  dress,  which 
she  received  for  Christmas  is  very 
becoming-. 

Lydia  Janzen  is  in  the  hospital  at 
present.  We  hope  she  will  be  back 
soon. 

Fern  Ren  berg-  received  a  unique 
silk  bag  in  the  shape  of  a  large  red 
cross. 

Emily  Westbrook's  mother  went  to 
Seattle  and  then  returned  to  Utah 
again . 

Lena  Bladow  was  very  glad  to  hear 
from  home  and  get  some  pictures  of 
her  folks. 

Lilly  Mattson  and  Ruby  McDowell 
each  finished  a  pair  of  mittens  for  the 
Red  Cross. 

Roberta  Trask  is  learning  to 
knit  with  some  needles  she  got  for 
Christmas. 

Agnes  Haynie  was  very  busy  gett- 
ing her  sewing  done  for  Christmas. 
She  can  rest  now. 


Mary  Bubnash  has  been  having  the 
tooth-ache  and  we  tell  her  she  is 
getting  fatter. 

Jessie  Jones  likes  to  wear  her  watch 
with  her  new  watch  pin  better  than 
with  a  bracelet. 

Janie  Pearce  finds  that  it  takes  all 
her  time  to  keep  up  with  her  work 
since  her  promotion. 

Ruby  McDowell  enjoyed  a  visit 
with  her  father  through  the  window 
pane,  Sunda3^  Jan.  6. 

Helen  Johnson  was  afraid  she 
would  have  to  spend  Christmas  in 
the  hospital  but  she  didn't. 

Mary  Sayers  wants  to  buy  the  en- 
larged picture  of  herself  which  was 
sent  to  Miss  Bartley  for  Christmas. 

Beulah  Dengel's  sure  got  lots  of 
nervous  energy  and  spends  it  freely 
teasing"  classmates  and  teachers. 

Mary  McCoy,  Edith  Wilhelm, 
Thelma  Blackman,  Bessie  McPherson 
and  Lilly  Mattson  had  a  good  time 
skating  on  the  ice  New  Year's. 

Evelyn  Nickerson  had  a  visit  from 
her  father  and  Gertrude  Zy wert  from 
her  mother  and  sister.  Their  folks 
were  not  allowed  enter  the  build- 
ings because  of  the  quarantine  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 


Local  News  From  the  Boys'  side 

Henry  W.  Patrick,  Reporter 

Edwin  Seller  is  the  toughest  among 
the  tots. 

Andrew  Norton's  smile  won't 
come  off. 

"Billy"  Burns  was  glad  to  have  a 
new  sled. 

Lyle  McQuary  sent  hom.e  a  picture 
of  himself. 

Archie  Randies  has  two  thrift 
stamp  cards. 

Amos  Crisp  is  going  to  sect  a  job 
next  summer. 

Earl  Custer  is  the  best  skater 
among  the  tots. 

Oliver  Burns  and  Robert  Reming- 
ton are  boon  companions. 

John  Nagel  always  boasts  of  beat- 
ing the  little  boys  in  any  races. 

Arthur  O'Donnell  is  the  first  boy 
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who  bought  a  thrift  stamp  card. 

William  Yaeg-er  was  under  the 
weather  but  has  returned  from  the 
hospital. 

Willie  Herbold  who  just  came  from 
Iowa,  killed  a  co3/ote  just  after 
Christmas. 

Every  day  Walter  Herbold  enjoys 
eating-  an  apple  which  his  brother, 
Willie  gives  him. 

Georgfe  Drinville  and  Rufus  Edens 
were  surprised  by  receiving"  bath 
robes  for  Christmas. 

Fay  Nickerson's  father  came  over 
to  see  him  some  time  ago  and  he 
gave  Fay  some  coins. 

William  Holtz  was  pleased  with  a 
pair  of  hunting-  shoes  which  he 
received  for  Christmas. 

Henry  and  Fred  Patrick  received 
news  that  their  sister,  Clemma  w^as 
going  to  be  a  Red  Cross  nurse. 

Robert  Baumgartner  came  back 
from  the  hospital  just  before  Christ- 
mas after  a  several  days'  sojourn. 

When  the  weather  is  cold  or  it 
snows,  Henry  Barker  has  to  stay  in 
the  building  because  he  has  no  over- 
shoes. 

William  Walters  looks  over  many 
pictures  in  the  old  magazines  in  the 
boys'  reading  room  every  night  before 
he  retires. 

Delos  VandeCar  and  Leylan  Wood 
were  among  the  happiest  tots  because 
for  Christmas  they  received  many 
l^ackages  from  home. 

Flo\'d  Post  lost  a  book  belonging  to 
the  library  last  November.  If  he  finds 
it  he  will  be  allowed  to  take  books 
from  the  library  again. 

Harry  Herbold  has  a  pair  of  white 
overshoes  and  new  trousers  which 
were  bought  in  town. 

Carl  Zeman  takes  interest  in  his 
school  work. 

Ole  Olbu's  sister  came  from  Mis- 
soula to  see  him  but  had  to  be  content 
with  a  few  minutes  chat  with  him 
through  the  window  pane  as  we  are 
quarantined  against  visitors. 

Arthur  O'Donnell,  Fvsnk  Bright 
and  Bert  Castellano  have  been  setting 
type  in  the  office  of  the  "Monitor" 
in  town  but  now  they  cannot  go  to 
work  there  because  there  is  a  case  of 
contagious  disease  in  town. 


Storing  Up  Your  Pleasures 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip  formerly  presi- 
pent  of  the  biggest  bank  in  America, 
now  handling  Uncle  vSam's  war 
savings  campaign  at  a  salary  of  one 
dollar  a  year,  has  a  genius  for 
publicity  as  well  as  finance.  May- 
be that's  due  to  his  early  train- 
ing— he  used  to  be  a  newspaper  man. 
Anyhow,  see  what  a  cheerful  and  in- 
spiring appeal  he  can  make  for  what  is 
ordinarily  considered  the  prosaic  and 
disagreeable  process  of  economizing: 
Store  up  your  pleasures  as  you 
would  store  up  money  in  the  bank. 
You  will  enjoy  them  tenfold  later, 
and  at  the  right  time. 

"More  than  half  the  zest  is  taken 
off  pleasure  and  enjoyment  now, 
because  of  the  terrible  things  that  are 
happening  and  the  suffering  the  whole 
world  is  going  through.  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  be  sad  or  doleful — that 
is  unnecessary — but  if  you  have  a 
heart,  you  won't  get  a  tenth  part  of  the 
normal  enjoyment  out  of  a  pleasure  or 
a  luxury  in  these  times,  when  every 
newspaper  you  pick  up  brings  you  a 
senseof  the  suffering  and  agony  of  so 
many  millions  of  your  fellow-nien. " 

And  then  comes  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  sermon: 

"War  saving  stamps  are  the  most 
practical  aid  that  could  be  imagined 
in  helping  you  to  store  up  your  pleas- 
ures.'  ' 

It's  a  fine  way  to  look  at  it.  You 
are  not  really  giving  up  anything 
when  you  forego    a    pleasure  now. 

You're  merely  postponing  it,  and 
thereby  improving  the  quality  of  the 
enjoyment  you  will  get  from  it  later 
on.  Those  stored  pleasures  will  im- 
prove with  age,    like  good  wine. 

What  enjoyment  we'll  get  of  them 
all  in  happier  times! 


Thrift  Stamps 

Get  th(im  at  the  post  office. 
They  cost  twenty-five  cents  each. 
Ask  for  a  thrift  card  and  a  stamp. 
Buy  stamps  as  often  as  you  can. 
Do    not  buy  candy— buy  thrift 
stamps. 

START  A  THRIFT  CARD  AT 
ONCE. 
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Will  the  Colorodo  ''Index''  accept 
our  thanks,  and  with  them  return 
New  Year  Greeting's,  for  their  pretty 
calendar,  which  is  as  full  of  orood 
things  as  "Poor  Richard's  Alm- 
anac. ' ' 


The  following  is  taken  from  a 
teacher's  journal  and  we  feel  that  all 
parents  will  be  glad  to  remember 
this  when  they  are  "too  busy  to 
write." 

"Carl  was  more  than  pleased  to 
get  a  letter  and  a  box  from  his  folks, 
the  first  of  this  year.  I  wish  all  the 
l^arents  would  write  more  often  to 
the  youngsters.  They  are  so  glad 
to  get  mail  from  home." 


Christmas  and  New  Year  have 
come  and  gone  and,  we  are  thankful 
to  say,  we  have  no  serious  illness,  so 
far.  ^  Our  boys  and  girls  had  a  splen- 
did time  in  spite  of  war  time  econ- 
omy. We  had  as  many  presents  as 
usual,  we  think,  but  perhaps  some 
were  a^  little  more  practical  than 
those  of  former  years. 

The  fact  that  parents  and  friends 
could  not  visit  our  youngsters  this 
year,  was,  perhaps,  more  of  a  hard- 
ship to  the  elders  than  to  the  child- 
ren. But  we  trust  that  things  will 
clear  up  before  long  so  that  we  may 
have  visitors  again.  In  the  mean- 
time, rest  assured,  that  we  will 
notify  any  parents  whose  child  should 
become  ill. 


A  few  days  ago,  ci  letter  came 
from  President  McAloney.  It  fol- 
lowed Sir  Frederick  Eraser's  news 
letter,  closely,  suggesting  that  we 
take  up  the  matter  of  assisting  our 
friends  across  the  border,  who^  were 


blinded  during  the  disaster  in  Hal- 
ifax. He  felt  that  we  should  do  all 
we  could  to  assist  those  so  suddenly 
plunged  into  darkness,  and  our  boys 
and  girls  feel  the  same  way. 

However,  our  department  is  small 
and  it  is  holiday  time  when  all  our 
ready  money  is  spent,  so  our  pupils 
decided  that  they  would  draw  some 
of  the  money  from  their  amusement 
fund,  thereby  depriving  themselves 
of  some  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  their 
stricken  fellows.  The  check  has 
gone. 


In  behalf  of  our  boys  and  girls,  we 
wish  to  acknowledge  with  sincere 
thanks  several  presents  sent  us  for 
Christmas. 

Mr.  Zywert  remembered  us  gen- 
erously as  usual  in  spite  of  war 
times.  He  sent  us  a  large  bag  of 
nuts,  a  case  of  oranges  and  a  large 
box  of  cranberries. 

Dr.  John  A.  Donovan  sent  us  a 
pail  of  fine  "Christmas  mix"  candy. 

Mr.  Riedel  sent  up  some  drawing 
slates,  and  from  Wm.  Steel  &  Co., 
Shattuck  Commercial  Co.,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinnon,  The  Boulder  Market  and 
Mr.  Einnerty  came  apples---a  box 
from  each.  The  Boulder  Market 
also  sent  us  two  turkeys. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  — 
both  young  and  old— appreciate  all 
these  very  much. 


As  we  go  to  press,  w^ord  has  come 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  E.  Ray, 
Supt.  of  the  North  Carolina  School 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Ray  is  another 
of  the  "Old  Guard"  who  has  worked 
very  hard  and  Taithfully  for  the 
Deaf  as  well  as  for  the  Blind.  We 
mourn  his  loss. 


Thrift  Cards 

A  number  of  our  pupils  have  thrift 
cards  and  some  even  have  their  first 
war  saving  stamp.  Some  received  the 
cards  as  Christmas  presents  and 
others  seeing  the  cards  purchased 
cards  of  their  own.  'J'o  encourage 
the  children  to  start  thrift  cards  and 
to  sustain  their  interest  in  "well  do- 
ing" the  local  Masonic  lodge  has 
agreed  to  place  on  the  first  thrift  card 
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of  each  school  child  the  sixteenth 
stamp,  the  other  fifteen  having-  been 
supplied. 

While  our  school  is  not  a  local 
institution,  the  Masonic  Lodgfe  has 
extended  the  same  courtesy  to  our 
school.  The  favor  is  deeply  appreci- 
ated, and  we  shall  certainly  all  en- 
courage the  children  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  sixteenth  free  stamp. 


Reckoning 

The  mid -term  examination  brings 
us  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
half  the  year  is  gone.  We're  getting 
over  the  hump,  and  once  over  the 
second  semester  slips  away  with 
amazing  speed. 

Each  had  plans  laid  out  in  the  fall 
that  he  thought  would  cover  all  the 
contingincies  that  might  arise  and 
still  allow  of  so  much  work  to  be 
done.  The  unexpected  alw^ays 
happens,  and  one  finds  that  he  has 
not  quite  covered  all  that  he  intended 
to,  and  will  have  to  make  the  burden 
of  the  second  semester  just  a  little 
heavier  to  get  through  the  year's 
a]:)portionment  of  advancement. 

The  second  semester  has  a  few 
advantages  over  the  first---The  child- 
ren are  pretty  nearly  all  continuing 
work  in  the  same  texts,  and  the 
vocabularies  of  the  authors  have  be- 
come somewhat  familiar  to  them,  and 
there  is  an  insight  into  the  subject 
matter.  The  pupils  are  not  rusty 
like  they  were  in  the  fall,  they  don't 
have  to  brush  up.  There  are  not  so 
many  holidays  of  importance. 

However  the  second  semester  has 
its  disadvantages  over  the  first,  too, 
and  these  may  counterbalance  or  'more 
than  counterbalance  the  advantages. 
The  children  have  used  the  stored  up 
energy  of  the  summer  and  it's  a 
steady  grind.  The  spring  sports  and 
the  spring  fever  come  in  for  their 
share  of  attention,  and  then  last  but 
noi"  least  there  is  the  distraction  of  the 
home  going-— the  counting  of  days, 
the  planning  ahead  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

There's  but  one  conclusion  to  come 
to  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  seme- 
ster and  that  is  to  make  every  day 
count,  and  the  most  effective  way  to 


make  it  count  is  to  lay  out  a  plan  of 
each  day's  work  and  stick  to  the  plan. 
 --^♦^  

SAVE!  CONSERVE! 

Tf)  OUR  BOYvS  AND  GIRLS: 

Use  every  scrap  of  paper.  Begin 
at  the  very  top  and  write  or  figure 
to  the  very  bottom. 

Use  the  small  bits  of  crayon. 

Don't  throw  away  the  small  pen- 
cils. Don't  lose  the  large  ones. 
Sharpen  your  pencils  carefully. 

Keep  your  ink  wells  corked  tight. 
Wipe  your  pens  dry. 

Handle  your  books  with  care. 
Don't  drop  them.  Don't  mark  in 
them.    Make  them  last  long. 

Eat  everything  on  your  plates. 
Leave  your  plates  clean. 

Everything  that  you  save  will 
help.  It  will  help  the  school.  It 
will  help  the  country.  It  will  help 
win  the  war. 

But  most  of  all  it  will  help  you. 
You  will  form  the  habit  of  saving, 
and  when  you  grow  up,  you  will  not 
waste.  By  saving  you  will  help 
others,  but  you,  yourselves,  will  be 
helped  the  greatest. 


We  regret  that  the  Leader  is  not 
on  time.  The  delay  was  caused  by 
the  breaking  of  the  bar  on  the  paper 
cutter.  The  bar  had  to  be  sent  over 
to  Butte  to  be  welded  and  several  days 
elapsed  before  it  w^as  returned. 


Pleasure  and  Profit 

Our  monthly  teachers'  meetings 
prove  helpful  in  the  straightening  out 
of  all  the  knotty  departmental  prob- 
lems. They  constitute  a  monthlj^ 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  each  faculty 
member,  and  the  invariable  result  is 
a  helpful  suggestion,  and  frequently 
a  remedy. 

Mrs.  Menzemer  never  overlooks 
an  enjoyable  spread  to  conclude  the 
evening  with.  The  monthly  teach- 
ers' meetings  are  a  combination  of 
pleasure  and  profit. 
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Our  "Baby" 

(Dedicated  to  Everett  Eveland 
Tiniest  boy  of  the  Dep't.) 
There's  the  quaintest  little  "kiddie" 
It  was  e'er  my  joy  to  see, 
Who  smiles  in  baby  fashion 
From  his  perch  upon  my  knee, 
And,  answering  my  questions 
In  his  baby  talk  will  say— 
"I  is  too  your  little  baby" 
In  a  grave  and  earnest  way. 

"Baby"  is  the  name  we  call  him, 
For  it  somehow  seems  to  fit 
Every  baby  word,  every  phrase 
And  the  style  he  utters  it. 
And,  I  love  to  catch  and  hug  him 
And  hear  him  qnaintly  say  — 
"I  is  too  your  little  baby" 
In  his  boyish,  roguish  way! 

Bi^t,  sometimes,  childlike 
His  head  he  tosses  high, 
And,  proudly  seems  to  scorn  me 
And  heedless  pass  me  by: 
And,  when  I  grieve  about  it 
He  laughingly  doth  say — 
"I  is  ;/(9/  your  little  baby 
An"  I'se  goin'  right  away!" 

Then  I  sing  and  laugh  and  whistle, 

As  if  i  didn't  care, 

And,  e'en  before  I  know  it 

He  is  standing  by  my  chair 

His  brown  eyes  slyly  falling, 

He  sheepishly  doth  say  — 

"I  is  too  your  little  baby' 

An'  I'se  comin'  back  1o  stay!" 


The  Grumbler 

How  we  hate  a  grumbler! 

One  who  gTumbles  at  everything-. 
At  what  is  created  and  what  is  not 
created.  At  what  has  a  reason  for 
being'  and  has  not  a  reason  for  be- 
ing. Who  gTiimbles  on  the  per- 
jiindicnlar,  on  the  horizontal,  on  the 
vertical,  on  the  lateral:  at  rig-ht 
and  obtuse  angles  and  no  angles  at 
all.  On  the  straight  and  on  the 
bias,  on  the  crooked  and  on  the  level, 
on  the  rotund  and  on  the  pointed,  on 
the  convoluted  and  on  the  smooth, 
on  the  convex  and  on  the  concave, 
by  the  square,  the  rectillinear  and 
cubic  inch,  by  the  mile  and  by  the 
leag'ue,  in  short,  at  everything-,  on 
the  earth,  above  the  earth,  in  the 
heavens  or  in  the  water  under  the 
earth.  Those  of  us  who  have  to 
come  in  contact  with  such  an  Indi- 
vid tial  do  not  need  any  theologians 


o  convince  us  of  the  actuality  of 
Hades,  for,  in  the  slang-  of  the  day, 
we  are  ri.ght  "in  it. " ' 

Ye  editor  tries  to  be  charitable 
and  philosophical,  to  pity  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  and,  to  rea- 
son from  cause  to  effect,  but,  we 
haven't  a  particle  of  charity  for, 
nor  can  we  find  any  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  chronic  g-rumbler. 
He  is  an  excresence,  a  monstrous 
wart  on  the  face  of  human  nature, 
which  Vv^ill  take  something  more  than 
Huckleberry  Fin's  "dead  cats,"  or 
Tom  Sawyer's  "Splitbean  buried  at 
midnight  at  the  cross  roads  in  the 
dark  of  the  moon  to  eradicate." 

We  would  like  to  find  some  means 
of  corralling-  all  the  chronic  grnm- 
blers,  male  and  female,  in  the  world, 
and  shutting  them  up  together  to 
grumble  each  other  to  death.  There 
is,  really,  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  be  permitted  to  run  at  large 
to  spoil  the  temper  of  all  good 
natured  folks.  It  is  said  Americans 
are  constantly  on  the  quivive  for 
some  diversion.  Why  wouldn't  it, 
in  the  language  of  the  day ---be  good 
"sport"  to  i)it  these  grumbling- 
gentry  against  each  other  in  a  public 
arena  and  charge  so  much  per  head 
for  witnessing-  their  entire  demolition 
a  la  kilkenny  cat?  Ye  ec  itor,  would 
not  begrudge  a  good  round  dollar  for 
a  ticket  to  the  exhibi;:ion,  if  a  gtiar- 
antee  were  furnished  that  none 
would  escape. 


Local  New 

A  great  many  visitors  wished  to 
call  during  the  holidays  but  could 
not  come  on  account  of  the  quar- 
antine issued  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  The  Board  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  this  restriction  on  account 
of  the  epidemics  in  Butte  and  Helena. 

A  Christmas  concert  was  given 
the  Sunday  evening  before  Christ- 
mas. The  children  who  took  part 
in  the  choruses  were  Cora  Bennett, 
Delia  Bowlsby,  Francis  Buckholtz, 
Etta  \"an  Wagenen,  Florence  Orms- 
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by,  Gethel  Henion,  Christina  Siegel, 
Clara  Pratt,  Sally  McAllister,  Velina 
Chetuiein,  Lelah  Mechler,  Astred 
Theleni,  Earl  Davis,  Tom  Dolan, 
Lynn  Denny,  Claude  Feirheler  and 
Billy  Keast. 

The  Christmas  son<>-s  were  "vSong- 
of  Christmas  Tide, ' '  "Bells  of  Christ- 
mas, All  Hail,"  "Joy  to  the  World," 
"Saved  by  Grace"  and  "Till  Christ- 
mas Comes  Ag-ain,"  Mr.  Smith 
g'ave  an  appropriate  Christmas  talk. 

The  children's  Christmas  tree  was 
prettily  trimmed.  Every  child  re- 
ceived his  share  of  gifts  and  had  a 
very  happy  Christmas  day. 

Christmas  packages  and  clothing" 
from  home  were  received  by  Thomas 
Higby,  Leo  West,  Samuel  Caddy, 
Billy  Keast,  Tom  Dolan,  Merle  Duf- 
field,  Roy  LeFever,  George  Corey, 
Leslie  Barker,  Claude  Feirheler, 
Albert  Smith,  John  Buckholtz, 
Victor  Sherrill,  Francis  Cummings, 
Verne  Stephens,  Clinton  Eveland, 
Roy  Cantrell,  Velma  Cheurlein, 
Clara  Pratt,  Emalina  Knig-ht,  Cora 
Bennett,  Christina  Sieg'cl,  Lelah 
Mechler,  Twila  Marshall,  Fern 
Mitchell,  Margaret  Lane,  Margaret 
Ur.vig,  Sophia  Nasby,  Astred 
Theleni,  Gethel  Henion,  Francis 
Buckholtz,  Lily  Myhre,  Madeline 
Douglas,  lola  Pense,  Effie  Whitcomb, 
Viola  Miller,  Bessie  Rice,  Mae  Dolan 
and  Ardath  Meier. 

Miss  Campbell  left  us  at  Christ- 
mas time  and  Miss  Mary  McKinnon 
is  filling  the  vacancy. 

The  Christmas  Cantata  has  been 
postponed  on  account  of  the  quar- 
antine. 

Lelah  Mechler  and  Velma  Cheur- 
lein are  now  taking  piano  lessons. 

A  Question  of  Veracity 

They  were  ':aving  an  argument  as  to 
whether  it  was  correct  to  say  cf  a  hen  she 
is  "setting:,"  or  "sitting,"  and,  not  being 
able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
they  decided  to  submit  the  problem  to 
Farmer  Giles. 

"My  friend  /  said  he,  "that  don't  interest 
me  at  all.  What  1  want  to  know  when  I 
hear  a  hen  cackle  is  whether  she  be  laying 
or  1  y i n  g .  "  —  7  if- Bits 


Get  a  Transfer. 

If  you  are  on  the  Gloomy  Line. 
If  you're  inclined  to  fret  and  pine, 

Get  a  transfer, 
Get  otf  the  track  of  doubt  and  Gloom, 
Get  on  a  Sunshine  Train;  there's  room 

Get  a  transfer. 
If  you  are  on  the  Wony  TraiU; 
You  must  not  stay  there  and  complain! 

jet  a  transfer. 
The  Cheerful  Cars  are  passing  thru, 
And  there's  lots  of  room  for  you, 

Get  a  transfer. 
If  you  are  on  the  Grouchy  Track, 
Just  take  a  Happy  Special  back, 

Get  a  transfer 
Jump  on  the  train  and  pull. the  rope 
That  lands  you  at  the  station  Hope. 

Get  a  transfer. 

—  The  Banner. 


Little  Miss  Hateful 

Little  Miss  Hateful  is  '^ften  around, 
And  Little  Miss  Sweet  goes  away, 

And  there  in  the  shadows  Miss    Hateful  is 
found 

As  cross  as  a  bear  all  the  day. 
Her  forehead  is  wrinkled,  her  dress  is  awry. 
And  if  you  approach  her  she's  ready  to  cry. 
Till  father  and  mother  and  all  of  the  rest 
Begin  to  believe  she's  a  real  little  pest. 

Little  Miss  Hateful  says  ugliest  things, 
While  Little  Miss  Sweet  is  so  kind; 

Everything  Little  Miss  Hateful  does  stings 
And  leaves  a  cruel  thought  in  the  mind. 

But  Little  Miss  Sweet  is  the  loveliest  child. 

So  (jleasant   and    gentle    and    kindly  and 
mild. 

That  father  and  mother  and  all  of  the  rest 
Feel  always  like  hugging  her  up    to  their 
breast — . 

Little  Miss  Haieful  gets  up,  so  they  think, 
On  the  wrong  side  of  bed  every  day. 

And  that's  vi^hy  she's  cross  as  a   witch  or 
a  gink, 

And  that's  why  s'-'e  wimpers  that  way. 
She  don't  want  her  hair  combed,   or  face 

washed,  or  hands. 
She  wont  hug  her  mother,    how  stubborn 

she  stands! 
And  father  and  mother  and  all  of  us  wish 
She'd  turn  to  Miss  Sweet  again  quick  as  a 

wish. 

The  Bentztoivn  Bard. 
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Chickadee  Number  Game. 

One  little  chickadee,  on  a  leaf- 

,ess  tree, 
Sang  "The  wind  is  blowing, 

but  it  won't  hurt  me!" 

Two  little  chickadees,  flutter- 
ing in  the  air 

Chirped,  "It's  very  chilly,  but 
we  do  not  care  I" 

Three  little  chickadees  could 

not  see  the  sun. 
Warbled,  "Though  it'scloudy 

we  are  full  of  fun!" 

Four  little  chickadees 
watched  the  snow-flakes 
fall. 

Carolled,  "When  it's  stormy 
we  don't  mind  at  all!" 

Five  little  chickadees  trilled  a 

song  together, 
"Nothmg  is  much  pleasanter 

than  this  weather!" 

Rubber 

Rubber  grows  far  away 
across  the  sea. 

It  grows  on  big  trees. 

The  sap  is  drawn  from  the 
trees. 

It  is  dried. 

Big  ships  bring  it  to  this 
country. 

It  is  then  sent  to  the 
factories. 

It  is  made  into  useful 
things. 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes, 
wheel  tires,  rubber  clothes 
and  many  other  things  are 
made  from  it. 


What  have  you  that  is 
made  of  rubber? 


The  Snowman 

'1  here  was  a  big  snow  storm 
in  January.  The  white  snow- 
flakes  fell  and  fell.  Soon 
the  snow  was  very  deep. 

Little  Jack  put  on  his  cap 
and  mittens  and  ran  out  into 
the  yard.  "I'll  make  a 
snow^man,"  he  said.  He 
worked  very  hard.  By  and 
by  he  had  his  snowman  made. 
He  got  a  big  hat  and  put  it 
on  the  snow  man's  head  and 
his  toy  gun  and  put  it  into  its 
arms. 

"Now  Mr.  Snowman  you 
are  a  soldier,"  Jack  said.  The 
soldier  snowman  stood  sen- 
tinel m  the  yard  for  a  long 
time. 

One  day  the  sun  shone 
warm  and  brig^.t  and  Mr. 
Snowman  melted  away .  Then 
Jack  carried  his  hat  and  gun 
into  the  house  again. 


Maud's  Kitten 

Maud  had  a  prett}^  little 
gray  kitten. 

It  had  a  white  spot  on  its 
face. 

Maud  named  the  kitten 
Spot. 

She  played  with  Spot  every 
day. 

Some  times  she  would  put 
a  ball  on  the  floor  and  Spot 
would  roll  it  with  her  paw. 
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Maud  was  an  industrious 
little  girl  and  liked  to  sew  and 
knit. 

One  day  she  was  knitting. 
Her  ball  of  yarn  fell  on  the 
Hoor.  Spot  saw  it.  It  looked 
ver}^  much  like  a  ball.  She 
tapped  it  with  her  paw.  It 
rolled  on  the  door.  She  tap- 
ped it  again  and  the  3^arn  un- 
wound and  rolled  farther 
away.  Spot  rolled  the  yarn 
across  the  floor  and  under  the 
bed.  Maud  missed  her  yarn. 
She  saw  it  unwound  on  the 
floor.  She  had  to  crawl  under 
the  bed  to  get  it.  Then  she 
wound  the  3^arn  on  the  ball 
again. 

iMaud  was  cross  with  Spot. 


What? 

What  did  you  get  on  the 
Christmas  tree? 

What  do  you  wear  on  your 
feet? 

What  do  you  keep  in  your 
pocket  book? 

What  do  3^ou  wear  on  your 
head? 

What  do  you  wear  on  yoin 
hands? 

What  grows  on  apple  trees? 
What  grows  on  grape  vines? 
What  does  Mr.  Low  carry 
to  the  school  every  day? 

Whose?  Whom? 

Whose  cLtSS  are  3'OU  in? 

Whose  hair  is  red? 

Whose  eyes  are  brown? 

Whom  do  you  love? 

Whom  did  you  see  this 
morning? 

Whom  did  Ole's  sister  come 
here  to  see? 


To  whom  did  you  give  some 
candy? 

To  whom  were  you  talking? 


Eskimos 

Eskimos  live  in  the  cold 
North. 

They  dress  in  fur  clothes. 

d  heir  winter  houses  are 
made  of  ice  and  snow. 

In  summer  they  live  in 
tents  made  of  bones  with 
skins  of  bears  and  seals. 

Dogs  draw  them  over  the 
ice  and  snow. 

ddie  reindeer  give  them 
milk. 

Who  live  in  the  far  Northr 

What  kind  of  clothes  do 
they  wear? 

What  are  their  winter 
houses  made  of? 

What  do  they  live  in  sum- 
mer? 

What  draws  them  over  the 
ice  and  snow? 

What  gives  them  milk? 

The  Drum 

James  wanted  to  bu}^  a 
drum.  One  morning  he  went 
down  town  with  his  father 
and  bought  one.  It  was 
3^ellow  and  red.  He  paid 
fifty  cents  for  it.  He  carried 
it  home.  In  the  afternoon 
James  and  his  two  little 
friends  played  they  were 
soldiers.  They  marched  up 
and  down  the  side-walk.  One 
boy  carried  a  flag  and  waved 
it.  The  other  boy  carried  a 
toy  gun.  James  carried  the 
drum.  — Sel. 
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MEDICAL  STAFF 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  President 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Salzmann,  R.  N.  Trained  Nurse 
I.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 
D.  E  Rainville,  xM.  D..  Physician 
J.  A.  l>onovan,  M.  D..  Oculist  cSi:  Aurist 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  President 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low,  Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley,  Girls'  Supervisor 


INDUvSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  President 
F.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Printins? 
Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley,  Sewing 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science 
^.  A.  Morris,  Basketry  and  Hammock  Weaving 
John  Sullivan,  Piano  Tuning  and  Broom  aking 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 
F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
John  Finerty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy  TenEyck,  Repairman  and  Storekeeper 
j.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Farmer 
Antone  Lesserer,  Dairyman 
John  Anderson,  Ranch  Hand 


DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

officers  and  teachers 
H.  J.  Menzemer.  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  President 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 
Miss  Florence  Lovell.  Teacher 
Miss  Evelyn  Johnson,  Teacher 
Miss  Dorothy  Elarle,  Teacher 
Miss  Loris  Whilaker,  Teacher 
Miss  Mary  McKinnon,  Teacher 
Miss  M.  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Relief  Attendant 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch 


Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 


The  Montana  vSchool  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  Zl  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  atflication,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  he  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  ho.s- 
pital.  It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relati  ve 
or  friend,  or  any  officers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg 
ularly  admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  sejond 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  trorr.  the  institution  for  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  President,  the  change  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. ' ' 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer, 

President , 
Boulder,  Montana 


Up-to-date  Merchandise 

New  and  Nifty  styles  in 
Ladies,  Misses    &  Gents 

Furnishings 
Ladies,  Misses,  Mens  and 

Boys  Hats  and  Caps 
Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
kinds 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 
Aluminum,  China  and  Tin- 
ware Shelf  Hardware  and 
Cutlery 
Silverware 
Our  stock  is  complete  at  all 
times 
Fresh  fruit  in  season 
Get  your  cash  Coupons.  It 

will  pay  you. 
Come    and    examine  the 
goods. 

ii  STELES  CO. 

Phone  No,  16  Bell* 
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Dm^g^ist  and  Optician 
Boulder,  Mont, 
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A  First  Class  Line  Of 


Fruits, 
Groceries,  Dry  Goods ^ 
Boot  wear,  Hats,  Notions, 
Hay,  Grain, 
Hardware, 
Coal. 

Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 

SHAITUCK  COMMERCIAL 
COMPANY 

Take  No  Chances 

It's  advisable  to  keep  away 
from  unreliable  places  and 
buy  only  where  you  can 
depend  on  what  you  get,  at 
reasonable  prices.  No  cutting: 
for  cheapness.  Our  reputa- 
tion must  be  maintained,  so 
we  always  supply  the  best. 

Beef       Pork  Veal 

Mutton     Hams  Bacon 

Poultry  Fresh  Fish 

The  Boulder  Market 

Taylor  &  Wallin,  Proprietor 


The 

Rocky  Mountain 
Leade  r 
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Livery  aod  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
Cit3v  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
tliing   First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
seng-ers  and  Freight 
taken  to  surround- 
ing-towns and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 


Automobile  Service 


C.  0«  liaoseo 


Boulder, 


Montana, 


lagiiire's 


F'resh  Pure  Food 
Candies,   Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 

Ice  Crearii  Ordered 
for  Parlies 


The 

Rocky  Mountain 
Leader 

VV)L1cVII  February,  19 18  No. 

Back  to  the  Scenes  of  the 
Old  Days 


EN  ATOR  W.  A.  CLARK,  78 
years  old  and  one  of  the  half 
dozen  of  the  world's  wealthiest 
men,  threw  aside  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  business  one  day  in 
Au^ust,1916  and  for  ten  hours  tramped 
through  the  streets  of  Virginia  City 
and  the  hills  about  the  famous  old 
town,  living  over  again  in  memory  the 
days  of  the  early  '60's,  when  as  a 
prospector  and  trader  he  sought  to 
carve  a  fortune  out  of  the  wilderness. 

The  occasion  was  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Masonic  grand  lodge  in  Montana,  and 
the  pilgrimage  to  Virginia  City,  where 
the  first  Masonic  temple  built  in  this 
state  is  a  point  of  interest  to  all  Ma- 
sons started  from  Butte.  The  evening 
before  the  special  train  was  to  start 
old  friends  of  Senator  Clark  called 
upon  him  at  his  Butte  home  and  urged 
him  to  accompany  them  on  the  trip. 

"Go  to  Virginia  City  with  some  of 
the  old  gaag?  You  bet  I  will,"  was  his 
reply.  "You  can  tell  them  that  I'll  be 
there  when  the  train  starts  " 

And  sure  enough,  when  the  Masons 
began  a^semhling  at  the  station  in  the 
morning.  Senator  Clark  was  among  the 
first  to  arrive.  "Tm  out  for  a  good 
time  today,"  he  said  as  he  greeted  old 
acquaintances  "I've  been  dreaming 
about  another  look  at  Virginia  City 
and  the  old  gulch  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  I  get   there  it   won't   seem  so 


many  years  since  I  was  a  young  fellow 
in  a  new  country,  with  life  before  me." 

All  the  way  on  the  train  journey  to 
Alder  station  the  senator  chatted  and 
exchanged  reminiscences  with  pio- 
neers, and  when  the  end  of  the  branch 
line  was  reached  he  took  his  place  in  a 
Ford  car  and  rode  gaily  over  the  trail 
to  Virginia  which  he  knew  so  well  half 
a  century  ago. 

An  effort  was  made  to  show  Senator 
Clark  some  special  attention;  he  refused 
all  such  advances  politely  but  firmly. 
"No  reason  why  any  one  should  make 
a  fuss  over  me,"  he  said. 

The  senator  never  was  inclined  to 
plumpness  and  in  recent  years  he  has 
become  more  attenuated  than  ever. 
His  spare  figure  in  its  rather  tight  fit- 
ting, gray  suit,  was  noticeable  every- 
where during  the  day.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  78  years.  Senator  Clark  is 
wonderfully  straight  in  carriage  and 
brisk  in  manner.  He  steps  out  like  a 
young  man,  and  little  that  is  going  on 
about  him  misses  his  attention. 

"This  is  great,"  he  kept  saying  as  he 
trudged  through  the  streets  of  the  old 
placer  camp.  Frequentlv  he  pointed 
out  some  building  or  other  landmark 
that  recalled  an  incident  in  his 
memory  of  the  old  days,  and  then  he 
would  stop  and  tell  those  with  him  the 
anecdote  It  usually  had  a  humorous 
tinge. 
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After  the  Masonic  ceremonials, 
Senator  Clark  was  called  upon  for  a 
speech.  "No!"  he  replied/l'm  not  pre- 
pared to  speak  today."  He  added 
with  a  smile,"!  want  to  enjoy  myself." 
However,  after  he  has  been  pressed 
for  some  time,  he  consented  to  talk  to 
his  old  friends,  although  insisting  that 
there  was  to  be  nothing  that  would 
sound  like  a  speech. 

On  taking  the  platform,  the  Senator 
expressed  his  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
at  being  in  Virginia  City  once  more. 
"You  know  this  is  what  I  like,"  he 
said.  'If  1  had  my  way  I  would  spend 
a  lot  more  time  among  the  old 
surroundings.  Nothing  gives  me  more 
pleasure,  but  the  fact  is,  as  you  people 
may  realize,  that  I  have  a  young  and 
growing  family  to  support,  and  it 
keeps  me  hustling." 

This  way  of  expressing  his  responsi- 
bilities seemed  to  tickle  the  veteran 
copper  king  immensely,  and  the  crowd 
appreciated  the  situation  too,  and 
made  a  lot  of  noise  over  it. 

During  the  day  there  were  many 
anecdotes  told  about  the  early  work  of 
the  Masons  in  Montana,  and  how  a 
group  of  men  who  had  bscome  Masons 
back  in  the  states  before  headmg  for 
the  west  banded  together  to  organize 
the  Vigilantes  when  Henry  Plummer, 
cutthroat  chieftan  of  a  powerful  bandit 
organization,  robbed  and  murdered, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  brought 
order  out  of  bloody  chaos,  hanging 
sixty  robbers  out  of  hand. 

Virginia  City,  mecca  of  the  gold  hunt- 
er, was  then  about  a  year  old.  The 
rich  gravels  of  Alder  gulch  were  yield- 
ing colossal  fortunes  every  day,  the 
yield  in  three  years  having  been 
estimated  at  a  sum  in  excess  of  $100- 
000,000. 

Gold  dust  was  the  circulating 
medium.  There  was  no  civc  govern- 
ment, and  Henry  Plummer,  clandestine 
bandit  leader,  was  also  sheriff  of  the 
miner's  government,  with  jurisdiction 
aO  over  the  state. 

When  a  big  shipment  of  gold  dust 
was  to  be  made  on  the  stage  coach, 
the  owner  would  tell  Plummer 
confidentially,  and  ask  him,  as  sheriff, 


to  take  precaution  to  guard  the  ship- 
ment until  it  was  out  of  the  bandit 
zone.  Plummer  would  advise  his 
confederates,  and  the  coach  would  be 
robbed.  It  was  easy  money  for  the 
highwaymen.  Incident  to  these 
robberies  there  was  much  wanton 
murder. 

Virginia  City  was  fairly  in  the  grip 
of  the  highwaymen.  They  were  hail 
met,  happy  fellows,  and  they  spent 
their  loot  like  water.  They  had  a  great 
following  in  Virginia  City,  where  they 
put  a  world  of  money  into  circulation, 
and  there  was  a  strong  party,  profiting 
by  their  robberies,  and  winking  at  their 
methods.  Every  man  was  afraid  to 
trust  his  neighbor,  because  he  might 
be  in  the  bandit  combination 

Such  was  the  situation  when  a 
Mason  found  a  Masonic  brother  dead 
in  Alder  gulch.  The  square  and  com- 
pass were  tattoed  on  the  arm  of  the 
the  dead  man  The  Masons  posted  a 
notice  in  the  postoffice,  asking  that  all 
Masons  who  should  read  the  notice 
meet  at  an  appointed  place  the  follow- 
ing night  for  the  purposes  of  giving  the 
dead  man  burial  under  the  rites  of  the 
order. 

Thirty  Masons  responded.  Not  one 
knew  the  other,  but  their  affiliation 
brought  them  in  close  confidence. 
After  they  had  disposed  of  the  sad 
business  in  hand,  they  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  little  club,  and  continued 
meeting.  They  discussed  the  deplorable 
bandit-ridden  situation  of  the  commun- 
ity. Two  of  these  men  had  been 
members  of  the  old  California  Vigi- 
lantes, who  had  rid  the  western  state 
of  somewhat  similar  conditions  They 
suggested  the  organization  of  the  Order 
of  the  Vigilantes.  Everyone  present 
acquiesced  in  the  suggestion.  The  old 
oath  of  the  God  fearing  Californians 
was  forthwith  administered,  and  thus 
was  born  the  Montana  Vigilantes. 

How  the  order  spread  and  what  a 
power  it  became,  is  another  story. 
But  suffice  to  say  here  that  within 
three  weeks  the  Vigilantes  had  grown 
to  fifteen  companies  of  one  hundred 
armed  men  each,  with  a  captain  at  the 
head  of  each  company,  sworn  to  go  to 
{  Continued  on  Page  /  .  ,) 
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MISS  SLOAN  INTERVIEWS 

SPIRIT  PATIENCE  WORTH 

Patience  Worth,  the  quaint  character 
who,  according  to  Mrs.  John  H.  Curran  of 
5711  Gates  avenue,  lived  on  earth  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  interviwed  for  the 
World  of  the  Blind  on  September  15,  at 
the  Curran  home,  through  the  ouija  board 
with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Curran,  by  Miss 
Jennie  Sloan,  who  is  blind  and  lives  at 
5014  Raymond  avenue. 

The  chat  with  the  famous  spirit  was  in 
the  presence  of  Miss  Sloan's  neighbor  and 
intimate  friend.  Miss  Mildred  Bryars  of 
5024  Raymond  avenue,  who  had  guided 
the  blind  woman  to  the  Curran  home  and 
who  recorded  the  conversation  with  a  pen- 
cil, while  Miss  Sloan  made  notes  in  braille. 

Reincarnation  Theory  Erroneous. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief.  Patience 
Worth,  the  infant  adopted  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Vlrs,  Ciuran,  aUhiui-^li  lautn  lum  the 
Curran  household  at  the  command  of  the 
veiieiable  spirit,  is  not  that  spirit  rein- 
carnated, Mrs,  Curia u  explained  to  Miss 
Sloan. 

Regarding  the  infant,  a  picture  of  whom 
together  with  one  of  Mrs.  Curran,  appears 
in  this  number  o(  the  Voria  ul  iiie  ounu. 
Miss  Sloan,  in  an  account  ot  hrr  visit  to 
the  Curran  home  prepared  fo'-  the  World 
of  the  Blind,  says: 

"^Vhen  Patience  Worth  ooramanded  Mrs. 
Curran  to  take  a  little  child  and  raise  her 
to  be  a  good  Christian  woman  she  said: 
'Place  on  the  baby's  breast  an  emblem  that 
will  remind  her  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.' 
The  baby  was  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Curran  and  given  the  name  of  Patience 
Worth.  It  IS  wearing  a  gold  cross  set  with 
a  ruby,  signifying  the  blood  which  Christ 
shed  for  us." 

Patience,  the  spirit,  charted  in  Old 
English  with  Miss  Sloan  and  closed  the 
interview  by  reciting  a  poem  and  prayer. 

Miss  Sloan  Tells  of  Interview. 

Miss  Sloan's  story  of  her  visit  to  the  Cur- 
ran home  in  part  follows:  ' 

"As  I  sat  down  with  Mrs.  Curran  and 
Miss  Bryars  for  a  little  chat  with  Patience, 
Mrs.  Curran  remarked  that  she  was  in  a 
sense  physically  blind  while  in  the  act  of 
writing,  inasmuch  as  the  world  was  shut 
away.  When  we  were  readv  for  work  I 
remarked:  'Now  you  be  as  blind  as  I  am  ' 

"Mrs,  Curran  and  \  placed  our  fingers 
on  the  indicator  and  presently  it  began  to 
move  about  the  board. 

"  ,Lor,"  said  Patience,  'the  eyes  o'  earth 
would  be  a-blinded  were  they  for  to  look 
'ponsuch  an  bright  as  be  within  the  heart 
o'  her  ahere.' 

"This  referred  to  me,  Mrs.  Curran  said. 

"Here  1  explained  that  the  blind  were 
trvinfif  to  educate  the  world  to  the  fact  that 


people  with  their  soul  through  all  their 
.senses.    Patience  said  of  this. 

"  'Know  ye  that  there  be  nay  man  so 
black-pit  blind  in  the  earth's  day  as  he  who 
has  no  eye  within  his  inman.' 

Spirit's  Advice  to  Miss  Sloan. 

"  'Am  I  doing  the  work  that  God  intend- 
ed me  to  do?'  I  asked. 

"  'Go  thou  and  seek  the  men  that  live  in 
the  dark.  Show  them  the  light  that  they 
live. 

"Mrs.  Curran  raised  her  eyes  and  looked 
at  me. 

"  'I  do  not  understand  your  work,  but 
do  you  preach?'  she  asked. 

"  'No,  I  do  not  but  it  is  my  ambition  to 
provide  factories  v/here  blind  men  and  wo- 
men can  be  employed  and  earn  their  own 
living,  especially  those  who  lose  their  sight 
late  in  life.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  work  in 
the  dark.  We  are  now  trying  to  finish 
our  building  at  4151  Delmar  boulevard, 
so  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  teach  the  sol- 
diers who  return  to  us  without  their  sight. 
We  will  teach  them  to  live  and  be  useful 
citizens  and  that  is  what  I  think  she  means 
for  me  to  do. ' 

"  'Yes,  you  are  right,  but  Patience  is 
writing  you  a  poem.' 

Spirit  Recites  Poem   and  Prayer. 

"Then  came  over  the  ouija  board  the 
following: 

Oh,  wovild  ye  look 
Upon  the  sun,  oi  yet  the  moon, 
Or,  yet  the  star's  glittering? 
On,  would  ye  wait  Earth's  day 
That  yee  see  Him? 

Oh,  seek  ye  light  through  dimmed  M  uys? 

Then  wake!  Look  deep  unto  thy  heart. 

He  hath  smiled,  and  the  glory  o'  it 

Illumeth  every  hour. 

Oh,  would  ye  wait  the  sun  or  yet 

The  moon,  or  yet  the  glittering  restars? 

Oh,  '^)ivme  One,  touch  with  Thy  love 
The  mantle  of  Earth  which  is  woe. 
Transform  its  tatters  with  Thy  magic. 
Oh,  Divine  One,  dearest  God,  list. 
Leave  Thy  brightness  creep  the  shadows. 
Make  the  midnight  shine  with  Thy  countenance. 
Oh,  Divine  One,  make  love.  Earth's  armor,  strong, 
That  it  shall  turn  the  blade  of  woe. 
Make  Thou  this  pleading  blessed  with  Thy  listen- 
ing Amen 

"Mrs.  Curan  was  born  at  Mound  City, 
111.,  and  received  part  of  her  education  at 
St.  Ignatius'  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  the 
rest  in  St.  Louis.  She  was  married  ten 
years  ago  at  Bismarck,  Mo.  When  the 
power  to  commune  with  the  spirit  w(  rid 
came  to  her  she  was  singing  at  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church. 

"Patience  Worth  cf)mmands  Mrs. 
Curran  to  do  charity  with  the  money  that 
is  made  from  her  writings.  Old  English 
prose  and  poetry  slip  from  under  her 
fingers  so  rapidly  that  the  stenographer  can 
hardly  take  it  down  in  shorthand.  Mrs. 
Curran  seems  to  be  totaly  blind  to  her 
surroundings;  her  whole  personality 
changes,  even  her  voice  takes  on  a  deeper 
and  softer  tone.    The  books  that  have  1  een 
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written  through  Mrs.  Curran  include:  'The 
Sorry  Tale,'  'The  Story  of  the  Thief 
Crucified  With  Christ,'  'The  Triumph  of 
Love  Over  Hate.' 

"Mrs.  Curran  seems  to  have  a  horror  of 
spiritualism,  about  which  she  says  she 
knows  notning" 

—  World  of  the  Blind. 

LOCAL  NEWS 

Girls'  Side 

Sophib  Oppel  has  received  two 
packages  from  home  since  Christmas. 

Birdella  Ellis  is  going  to  have  her 
ears  pierced  so  that  she  can  wear  her 
Christmas  earrings. 

Pearl  and  Viva  Jones  have  so  pro- 
gressed in  their  school  work  that  they 
are  now  attending  study  hall. 

Audrey  iVlitchell  received  a  belated 
Christmas  present  from  her  half-sister. 
It  is  a  nice  manicure  set  and  is  much 
appreciated. 

The  girls  of  the  department  have 
been  unusually  well  during  the  winter. 
We  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
maintain  this  record  during  the  second 
semester. 

May  Rooboi  has  just  learned  that 
she  has  a  new  cousin  in  Bozeman. 
May  wrote  and  suggested  several 
names  but  has  not  heard  yet  what 
name  was  selected. 

BoYs's  Side 
Henry  Russell  was  greatly  relieved 
to  learn  that  everything  at  home  was 
all  right. 

During  the  month  of  January,  Ernest 
Watt  learned  two  new  recitations: 
"The  Tree  Song"  and  "Good  Night " 

Jacob  Roberts,  Charles  Kauffman, 
and  Frank  Heffern  have  finished  the 
primer  and  are  ready  to  begin  the  first 
reader. 

Charlie  Kauffman's  Christmas  pres- 
ent are  still  coming  in.  He  has  just 
received  a  circus  horse,  ball,  and 
handkerchief. 

George  Ellis  and  Patsy  Callahan  are 
enthusiastic  over  skating  They  tried 
it  one  afternoon  but  find  that  they 
need  practice. 

Frank  Hefferon  gets  more  candy 
than  any  other  little  boy.  His  friend. 
Jack  Row,  sent  him  a  nice  box,  also 
Mrs.  Vogel  of  Livingston. 

Three  of  boys  of  the  department, 
Hugh   Shields,   Bert   Goodwin,  and 


Harold  Ferguson,  had  birthdays  durirg  | 
January.    Hugh  received  a  nice  box 
of  candy  from  his  mother   and  Bert,  : 
a  check  from  his  mother.    Now  that 
both  boys  are  "rich",  they  are  going  to 
entertain  the  department  soon. 


Braynt  Society  ; 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  year  t 
was  held  Jan.  5.  All  were  present  and  j 
responded  with  suitable  quotatio'is.  j 

The  program  was  as  follows:    Paino  | 
solo,  "Hush-aby,"  Henry  Russell;  recit-  j 
ation,  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  Patsy  | 
Callahan;  recitation,  "Hoe  Your  Own  ! 
Row,"  Harold    Ferguson;  recitation, 
"The  Psalm  of  Life,"   Frank  Heffern; 
recitation,  "Traveler's  Law,"  Charles 
Kauffman;  recitation,  "Liberty  Bell," 
May    Rooboi;    paino    solo,  "Polka," 
Birdella  Ellis. 

After  a  favorable  report  from  the 
critic,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
reading  room  where  a  treat  of  pop- 
corn from  Miss  Sherman  and  cookies 
from  Patsy  Callahan  was  enjoyed. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  Jan.  19.  As  two  members 
of  the  Society  were  ill,  two  numbers 
had  to  be  omitted.  The  program  as 
rendered,  was:  Dialogue,  "The  Dande- 
lion and  the  Child,"  Pearl  and  Viva 
Jones;  recitation,  "Good  Night,"  Ernest 
Watt;  dialogue.  "True  to  His  Colors, ' 
Patsy  Callahan  and  George  Ellis;  paino 
solo,  "Waving  Scarfs,"  Sophia  Oppel. 

After  the  meeting,  all  adjourned  to 
theschool  room,  where  Miss  Russell, 
the  teacher  on  duty,  played  games 
with  the  smaller  pupils  while  the  older 
one's  played  "Old  Maid." 

May  Roobol,  Sec'y. 


{Continued  from-  Page  2.) 
any  limit  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
The  captains  constituted  the  executive 
committee  of  the  organization,  with 
power  of  life  or  death,  on  summary 
trial.  They  used  this  power  to  such 
good  effect  that  there  were  some  sixty 
executions  within  as  many  days  and 
in  this  process  many  brave  men,  like 
the  late  Col.  Wilbur  F.  Sanders,  made 
fame  that  is  undying.  The  territory 
was  swept  clean  of  the  robbers,  and 
human  life  was  given  a  value  that 
hithe  to  it  had  not  had.  — S^/ai  d. 


Local  News  From  the   Boys'  Side 

Henry  W.  Patrick,  Reporter 

Floyd  Post  makes  his  bed  better  this 
year. 

Robert  Remington  finds  the  tenses 
hard  to  master. 

George  Drinville  was  seventeen  on 
Feb.  9. 

Leylan  Wood  has  a  new  suit  of 
clothing. 

Karl  Zeman  always  enjoys  the  pict- 
ure shows. 

Amos  Crisp  is  improving  rapidly  in 
basket  ball  this  year. 

Whenever  any  one  scolds  Edwin 
Sieler,  he  talks  back. 

William  Walters  never  greets  you 
without  a  hearty  smile. 

Henry  Baker  has  new  overshoes 
which  were  bought  in  town. 

William  Yaeger  enjoyed  a  box  of 
home-made  cookies  from  home. 

Archie  Randies  is  getting  so  stout 
that  his  clothes  seem  to  be  shrinking. 

Rufus  Edens  expects  to  ^,o  home 
this  spring  to  help  his  father  on  the 
farm. 

Earl  Custer's  mother  runs  a  hotel 
Earl  will  help  her  a  lot  when  school 
closes. 

Oliver  Burns  will  have  to  study  lots 
harder  if  he  wants  to  keep  up  with  his 
grade. 

Robert  Baumgartner  is  happy  be- 
cause he  got  many  letters  and  cards 
from  home. 

Fred  Patrick  was  delighted  to  be 
exempt  from  all  examinations  except 
lip  reading. 

Willie  and  Harry  Herbold  are  the 
only  boys  who  take  a  daily  newspaper 
from  the  East. 

William  Holtz  takes  more  magazines 
and  books  from  the  library  than  any 
of  the  other  boys. 

Arthur  O'Donneli's  letter  from  home 
stated  that  one  of  his  brothers  was 
drafted  but  exempted 

Henry  Patrick  found  a  gold  watch 
and  chain  belonging  to  our  state 
rancher.    Her  received  a  reward. 

On  Feb.  8,  Delos  Vandecar  received 
eight  letters  and  cards  from  home  for 
his  birthday.    He  is  eight  years  old. 


Bert  Castellano  had  a  card  from 
McKinley  Simms,  a  former  pupil, 
saying  that  he  was  on  way  to  New 
York. 

Among  the  boys  who  had  chicken- 
pox  were  Walter  Herbold,  Lyie 
McQuarry,  John  Nagel,  Fay  Nickerson 
and  Andrew  Norton. 

Ole  Albu  received  a  letter  from 
home  stating  that  his  brother,  Joe, 
passed  the  physical  examination, 
but  has  not  been  called  yet. 

Frank  Bright  is  pleased  to  get  a 
letter  from  Joseph  Kirschbaum  almost 
every  week.  Joseph  did  not  return  to 
school  last  fall    The  boys  miss  him. 

William  Burns  was  nine  years  old  on 
Jan.  10,  but  he  claimed  that  he  was 
still  eight  years  old  because  he  did  not 
receive  a  birthday  cake  from  home. 

Tom  Big  Spring  is  always  chosen  to 
carry  the  films  back  and  forth  to  the 
department  for  backward  children. 
They  grow  pretty  heavy  before  they 
reach  their  destination  but  lom  does 
not  mind. 


Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Ruby  McDowell,  Reporter 

Montana  Parr  is  another  new  pupil. 
Roberta  Trask  likes  her  hair  braided. 
Fern    Renberg  is    making  a  new 
dress. 

Fuby  McDowell's  mother  is  n 

Mar   Sayers  is  fond  of  teasing  Emily 
book. 

Francis  Askew  finds  Algebra  real 
interesting. 

Thelma  Blackman  likes  to  wear  her 
hair  in  curls. 

Lubi  Chrisman  is  making  a  dress 
for  Miss  Bartley. 

Esther  Hedin  is  teaching  Lena 
Bladow  to  crocket 

f'ay  Redmond  wants  to  be 
Marguerite  Ross'  chum. 

Janie  Pearce  likes  to  read  the  news 
items  about  Walkerviile. 

Lydia  Janzen  is  able  to  come  to 
the  dining  room  at  noon. 

Gertrude  Zy  wert  is  anxiously  waiting 
(  Continued  on  Pa^e  8 
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Pupils  Issue  Fine  Monthly  News- 
paper 

We  clip  the  following  from  the 
Butie  Miner  of  Feb.  2,  1918.  We  wiii 
show  them  even  a  better  paper  should 
we  be  able  to  get  a  "Linotype"  as  we 
hope  to  do  some  day. 

The  January  issue  of  the  RoCKy 
Moa:t^TATN  Leader,  a  publication 
written,  edited  and  "set  up"  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind,  located  at  Boul- 
der, has  been  received  here,  and  it  is 
a  most  creditable  piece  of  work.  Not 
only  are  the  articles  interesting-,  but 
they  are  well  written  and  the  work- 
manship is  excellent  in  the  "make- 
up" of  the  publication.  The  children 
at  this  institution  are  noted  for  their 
Wonderful  accomplishments  and  their 
paper  reflects  the  rapid  progTess  be- 
ing- m,ade  by  them. 


We  received  a  fine  newsy  letter 
from  Mr.  Robert  Ryan,  a  former  pupil, 
who  is  now  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business,  at  Vaiier,  North  of  Great 
Falls.  "Bob"  is  doing  mighty  well — 
is  running  about  four  hundred  head  of 
cattle  and  will  clean  up  a  nice  bit  of 
money  at  the  present  prices.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  of  his  success  and  wish 
that  it^fmay  continue.  We  anticipate 
a  visit  from  him  one  of  these  days. 

The  Teacher's  Function 

Long  and  wordy  have  been  the 
definitions  given  of  "the  teacher's 
function".  Personally,  however,  we 
have  always  liked  to  think  of  the 
teacher  as  guide  and  iaspirer — guiding 
the  pupil  so  skilfully  as  to  make  him 
attain  through  his  own  efforts  the 
desired  goal,  inspiring  so  subtly  as  to 
sustain  his  determination  to  overcome 
difficulties. 


Jack  London  has  his  hero,  Martin 
Eden,  express  the  first  function — that 
of  a  guide — so  well,  that  one  turns 
back  to  peruse  again  the  passage. 

"Knowledge  seems  to  me  like  a 
chart  room.  Whenever  I  go  into  the 
library,  I  am  impressed  that  way.  The 
part  played  by  teachers  is  to  teach  the 
student  the  contents  of  the  chart-room 
in  a  systematic  way.  The  teachers  are 
guides  to  the  chart-room,  that's  ail. 
It's  not  something  that  they  have  in 
their  own  heads.  They  don't  make  it 
up,  don't  create  it  It's  all  in  the 
chart^room  and  they  know  their  way 
about  in  it,  and  it's  their  business  to 
show  the  place  to  strangers  who  might 
else  get  lost." 

Later  on,  in  homely  phrase,  London's 
hero  expresses  the  inspired  confidence 
that  we  cannot  help  but  wish  each  one 
of  our  pupils  would  feel  as  the  result 
of  our  teaching. 

"I've  spent  a  lo'  of  time  in  the  chart- 
room  now,  and  I'm  on  the  edge  of 
knowing  my  way  about,  what  charts 
I  want  to  refer  to,  and  what  coasts  I 
want  to  explore." 


The  Motive 

We  used  to  think  there  was  but  little 
difference  in  readers.  That  they  were 
but  selections  compiled  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  the  editors. 

Reasoning  thus  it  always  seemed 
that  a  reader  of  a  decade  ago  would 
serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  reader 
of  a  decade  later. 

But  we  find  that  v/e  have  been  mista- 
ken— there  is  a  personality  about  a 
set  of  readers.  You  like  the  person- 
ality of  one  and  you  do  not  like  the 
personality  of  the  other.  The  one 
reader  both  pupil  and  teacher  will 
take  up  only  when  they  have  to,  and 
lay  it  aside  after  the  alloted  time  has 
been  spent  on  the  subject.  Mechanic 
ally  at  the  next  reading  period  they 
take  up  the  reader  and  go  through  the 
same  monotonous  routine. 

On  the  other  hand  the  teacher  as 
well  as  the  pupils  will  look  forward  to 
the  period  in  which  the  reader  with 
the  pleasing  personality  is  taken  up. 
The  recitation  goes  on  cheerfully  and 
smoothly,  and  the  bell  rings  too  soon. 
The  printed  page  h-is  bten  interpf-eted 
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and  the  thoughts  made  their  own. 
They  linger,  and  on  library  evenings, 
the  members  of  the  class  will  come  to 
the  library  and  ask  have  you  such  and 
such  books.  You  know  instantly  why 
they  are  asking  for  those  particular 
books — you  know  that  the  reader  with 
the  pleasing  personality  has  not  only 
served  to  assist  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  printed  page,  but  that  it  has  in- 
stilled a  desire  to  explore  the  great 
field  of  literature — the  desire  which, 
persisting  and  cultivated,  will  mean 
evenings  of  continual  feasting  in  the 
best  of  company  when  the  boys  and 
girls  go  out  for  themselves. 

The  reader  with  a  pleasing  person- 
ality is  a  blessing — get  it. 


MONTANA   ASSOCIATION  OF 

THE  DEAF 
To  THE  Deaf  of  the  vState:  — 

Throiig-h  the  kindness  of  President 
H.  J.  Menzemer  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Montana  Association  of 
the  Deaf  is  invited  to  its  coming- 
meeting-  at  the  State  School  as  usual. 

The  exact  date  and  other  arrang-e- 
ment  will  be  announced  later. 

All  that  expect  to  attend,  should 
write  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr. 
Fred  J.  Low,  Box  262,  Boulder, 
Montana. 

E.  V.  Kemp,  President 


On  Friday  evening,  Feb.  8.  Misses 
Taylor  and  Hammer  delightfully  enter- 
tained the  teachers  and  officers  of  the 
three  departments  of  the  school  in  the 
offices.  Edch  one  was  given  a  small 
hatchet,  written  on  the  back  of  which 
was  the  "stunt"  which  he  or  she  was 
expected  to  perform  Each  one  enter- 
ed into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  and 
did  the  part  assigned  in  a  most  approv- 
ed manner.  Enjoyable  refreshments 
proved  part  of  the  program.  The 
social  evening  was  enjoyed  by  all,  and 
the  effort  to  "Keep  the  home  fires 
burning"  was  much  appreciated. 

Have  you  started  that  thrift  card 
yet? 

Remember  the  local  Masonic  Lodge 
will  place  the  sixteenth  thrift  stamp 
on  your  first  thrift  card.  Get  busy 
and  work  for  it. 


The  children  of  Basin  have  sold 
nearly  two  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
thrift  stamps.  Basin  is  just  a  small 
town  but  each  one  has  done  a  bit  and 
the  total  is  large. 

We  receive  daily  the  "Official 
Bulletin"  published  under  order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by 
committee  on  public  information, 
George  Creel,  chairman.  It  is  a  very 
readable  sheet  and  its  information  can 
be  relied  upon  It  makes  a  nice 
addition  to  the  material  for  the  current 
events  class. 

We  have  been  blessed  with  a 
beautiful  winter.  The  weather  has  been 
far  less  severe  than  any  we  have  had 
in  the  last  decade.  It  has  been  bless- 
ing to  the  whole  state. 

The  ranges  have  been^free  from  snow 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  and  tons 
and  tons  of  hay  have  thus  been  saved. 
Carloads  less  of  fuel  have  been  used 
than  were  used  last  year.  Here  in 
Montana  the  weather  has  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  Mr.  Hoover. 

Miss  Taylor  discussed  geography  and 
history  teaching,  and  Miss  DeVerter, 
penmanship  at  our  last  teachers' 
meeting  Very  helpful  suggestions 
were  mentioned,  and  each  one  present 
gained  many  good  points. 

As  usual  Mrs.  Menzemer  brought  the 
evening  to  close  in  the  delightful 
manner  of  serving  delicious  refresh- 
ments. 


Liocolo's  Birthday 

Feb.  12.  we  had  a  very  interesting 
program  in  honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  was  as  follows: 

Song — Hugh  Shields,  Jacob  Roberts 
and  Frankie  Heffern;  Flag  Salute — 
George  Ellis  and  Fred  Patrick;  Life  of 
Lincoln — Olive  Goldizen  and  Sophia 
Oppel;  Lincoln's  Rules  for  Living — 
Frank  Bright;  Gettysburg  Speech — 
Mr.  Thompson;  Dates  in  Lincoln's 
Life — Bessie  McPherson,  May  Yaeger, 
Beulah  Dengel,  Sophia  Budech, 
Thelma  Blackman,  and  Edith 
Wilhelm;  Life  of  Washington — Arthur 
0  Donnell;  and  Columbia,  the  Gem  of 
the  Ocean — Mary  McCoy  and  Miss 
Haugan. 
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for  a  visit  from  her  mother. 

Curls  seems  to  be  popular,  almost  all 
of  the  girls  have  been  wearing  them  of 
late 

Lilly  Mattsonand  Bessie  McPherson 
never  miss  an  opportunity  to  go  skat- 
ing. 

Elsie  Davies  and  Olive  Goldizen 
enjoy  coasting  on  the  ice  every  Satur- 
day. 

Otta  Novegoski  got  fine  marks  in  all 
her  subjects  in  January.  Keep  it  up 
Otta. 

May  Yaeger  has  just  enjoyed  an- 
other birthday.  May  she  enjoy  many 
more. 

Beulah  Dengel  and  Edith  Wilhelm 
think  it  great  fun  to  make  candy  from 
sorghum. 

Evelyn  Nickerson  is  glad  that  her 
brother  is  no  longer  confined  in  the 
hospital. 

Marion  Sloan,Lillian  Aho  and  Gertie. 
Schmidt  all  recieved  packages  from 
home  recently. 

Annie  Pierce  doesn't  know  whether 
her  mother  or  her  sister  will  take  her 
home  in  June. 

Mary  McCoy,  Marguerite  Ross  and 
Gertrude  Zywert  are  the  only  girls  who 
are  expert  at  tatting 

Since  Anita  Schilling  has  learned  to 
say  apples  she  asks  Miss  Bartley  to  let 
her  buy  apples  all  the  time 

Mary  Bubnash  was  told  shs  got  37 
in  articulation,  but  was  much  relieved 
to  find  that  she  was  only  being  teased. 

Emily  Westbrook  said  the  last  report 
about  her  mothers  being  in  Seattle  was 
a  mistake,  that  she  was  in  Everett  in- 
stead. 

Sophie  Budech  recieved  a  scare 
when  she  fell  through  a  hole  in  the  ice, 
but  it  did  her  no  further  harm  than 
a  good  cold  dip 

Agnes  Haynie  cut  her  arm  very 
severely  and  was  confined  in  bed  for 
a  few  days  as  a  result.  Jessie  Jones 
liked  to  amuse  her. 

Effie  Olson  recieved  a  picture  of  her 
old  chum  who  was  recently  married. 

Helen  Johnson  received  a  very 
pretty  ring  from  uncle. 


Minter  appeared  in  "Charity  Castle." 
There  were  five  reels.  The  pictures 
were  very  clear  and  intersting.  Every 
body  enjoyed  it. 

LuBi  Chrisman,  Gi^ade  Eight. 

J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 

The  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society  held 
a  business  meeting  in  the  chapel  on 
Feb.  9.  The  roll  was  called  and  res- 
ponded to  by  naming  different  varieties 
of  apples.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  term  resulted  as  fol- 
lowed: President,  Bert  Castellano;  vice- 
president,  Henry  Patrick;  secretary, 
Willie  Herbold  and  treasurer  Harry 
Herbold. 

Archie  Randies  and  Ruby  McDowell 
were  appointed  as  reporters  for  the 
Leader.  The  Lord's  Prayer  was  led  by 
Lilly  Mattson  after  which  the  society 
adjourned. 

— Bert  Castellano,  Ex-Secretaiy. 


January  Honor  Roll 

Department  for  the  Blind 


Callahan,  Patsy 
Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis,  Georgfe 
Fergfuson,  Harold 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Fleffern,  Frank 
Jones,  Pearl 
Jones,  Viva 


Kauffman,  Charles 
Oppel,  Sophia 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Roobol,  May 
Russell,  Henry 
Shields,  Hugh  L. 
Watt,  Ernest  J. 


Department  for  Deaf 


Aho,  Lillian 
Baumgfarter,  Robert 
Barker,  Henry 
Bigf  Spring-,  Tom 
Bladow,  Lena 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Budeck,  Sophia 
Burns,  Williams  G. 
Custer,  Earl 
Davies,  Elsie 
Dengrel  Beulah 
Drinville,  George 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Haynie,  Agnes 
Hedin.  Esthel 
Herbold,  Harry 
Herbold,  Walter 
Herbold,  William 
Janzen,  Lydia 
Johnson,  Helen 
Jones,  Jessie 
Mattson,  Lilly 
McCoy,  Mary 
McDowell,  Ruby 
McPherson,  Bessie 
McQuary,  Lyle 


Nagel,  John 
Nijkerson,  Evelyn 
Nickerson,  Henry  F. 
Norton,  Andrew 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olbu,  Ole 
Olson,  Efifie 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Frederick 
Patrick,  Henry 
Pearce,  Janie 
Redmond,  Fay 
Remington,  Robert 
Schilling.  Anita 
Seller,  Edwin 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sloan,  Marion 
Trask,  Roberta 
VandeCar,  Delos 
Walter,  William 
Wood,  Leonard 
Yaeger,  William 
Yaeger,  May 
Zeman,  Carl 
Zywert.  Gertrude 


Jan  27.  We  had  a  moving  picture 
show    in   the  chapel.    Mary  Miles 


Children  whose  deportment  has 
not  fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 
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.   DEPT.  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN  . 


The  "Kookies"  Lament 

(An  Echo  from  a  Trainin  g 
Camp  Somewhere    in   the  U.  S.) 

They  put  me  in  the  barracks, 
They  took  away  my  clothes, 

They  dressed  me  up  in  khaki. 
Oh,  listen  to  my  woes! 

They  took  away  my  name. 
And,  a  number  gave  in  lieu, 

In  fact,  I'm  not  the  same, 

And,  I'ni  feeling  mighty  blue. 

They  took  me  to  a  church, 
Where  I'd  never  been  before, 

There  I  listened  to  a  sermon, 
For  one  long  hour  or  more, 

I  could  not  comprehend. 

The  preacher's  words  at  all, 

I  was  wishing  for  the  end, 

When  I  heard  my  number  called. 

But,  I  did  not  stand  ''Attention!" 

Only  listlessly  I  sat, 
vSo.  they  gave  me  meditation. 

In  the  guard  house  just  for  that. 

O,  list,  you  would  be  "Sammies,"' 

In  this  echo  find  a  tip, 
Obedience  you  sure  must  learn. 

On  either  land  or  ship. 

Faith  and  Courag'^ 

Let  us  profit  by  our  experiences  and 
press  forward  with  faith  and  greater 
understanding!  As  this  is  the  season 
of  good  resolution — Ye  editor  feels 
the  above  suggestion  is  a  good  one 
with  which  to  begin  the  New  Year. 
In  offering  the  suggestion,  the  editor, 
thru  the  medium  of  his  pen  offers  gen- 
erously and  freely  the  feeling  of  divine 
impulse,  which  comes  to  all  my  dear 
readers,  with  the  re-birth  of  the  year, 
to  make  the  best  of  our  lives  and  our 
characters. 

Let  us  analyze  this  suggestion  more 
carefully  and  realize  its  possibilities! 
Here  is  an  important  ph  ise  of  it.  We 
know  that  discouragement  is  a  mental 
state,  our  experience  has  shown  us, 
that  what  discourages  us  one  day  will 
have  no  effect  upon  us  another  day, 
showing  plainly  that  it  is  purely 
Psychological.    Can  we  not  apply  this 


experience  to  our  betterment  and  press 
onv/ard  and  upward  with  faith  aad 
greater  understanding? 

We  need  not  be  blind  to  conditions 
that  hamper  us,  to  refuse  to  see  the 
evil  influences  against  which  we 
strive,  would  be  foolish,  and,  would 
make^our  stirring  for  better  things  in- 
effectual. We  must  realize  these 
conditions,  understand  them,  but  re- 
fuse to  be  discouraged  or  to  let  our 
minds  dwell  on  sordid  or  difficult 
things  lonj^er  than  to  understand  and 
prepare  ourselves  to  overcome  them. 

The  very  kernel  of  the  suggestion, 
the  very  meat  of  it  then,  is  Faith  and 
Courage.  There  are  no  more  greater 
or  powerful  levers  with  which  human- 
ity can  be  raised  to  a  higher  and 
nobler  plane. 

The  season  just  passed  is  one  that 
teaches  us  good-will  to  all  mankind, 
and,  never  more  than  now,  have  we 
had  need  of  these  wonderful  truths! 
Now,  when  humanity  seems  almost 
shipwrecked  thru  cruel  devastating 
wars,  is  the  time  we  can  best  show 
good  will,  even  amid  awful  scenes  the 
deeds  of  kindness  and  human  action 
shine  white  and  clear  and  will  be  re- 
membered when  enmities  and  horrors 
are  forgotten. 

Never  was  Faith  and  Courage  more 
needed,  never  greater  understanding, 
and,  if  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  this  cataclasm,  it  is  the  lesson 
of  brotherhood!  if  greater  understand- 
iog  and  faith,  for  although  war  brings 
out  the  basest  it  also  brings  out  the 
highest  in  men  and  women.  Character 
can  not  be  destroyed,  it  lives  thru  the 
ages  The  real  man.  the  YOU  that  is 
within  is  indestructible. 

Lincoln  is  a  pres  3nt  and  potent  in- 
fluence for  good  for  whib  oames  of 
of  his  detractors  and,  even  of  his 
assasinare  almost  forgotten.  Him  they 
could  not  harm.  "They  who  do  wrong, 
do  wrong  themselves."  Let  us,  then, 
my  dear  readers,  have  Faith!  The  race 
is  capable  of  noble  heights,  let  us  pro- 
fit by  our  experiences  and  press  On- 
ward and  Upward  with  Faith  and 
Greater  understanding. 
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Local  News 

Mary  Sousen  is  crocheting  a  pretty 
camisole  yoke. 

George  Nelson  received  a  nice  pack- 
age from  home. 

Pauline  Templeton  is  enjoying  her 
new  picture  book. 

George  Corey  received  a  package 
from  home  recently 

Claud  Feierheller  received  a  nice 
box  of  candy  from  home. 

Myrtle  Skinner  and  Mabel  Wolcott 
have  finished  their  weaving  mats. 

Clara  Prat^  is  learning  to  hem.  She 
wishes  to  make  a  dress  for  her  little 
niece. 

Roy  Cantrell  and  Leslie  Barker  re- 
ceived birthday  remembrances  from 
home. 

Roy  Lyons  has  made  some  good 
looking  houses  with  the  building 
blocks. 

Mr.  Smith  taught  Baby  Eveland 
some  nursery  rhymnes  which  he  has 
said  in  chapel. 

Lynn  Denny  has  been  learning  to 
use  the  loom  and  has  made  two  good 
looking  rugs. 

Christine  Siegel  was  much  pleased 
this  week  to  get  a  nice  letter  from 
home  containing  two  dollars. 

Many  of  the  children  are  learning  to 
knit  and  some  of  them  are  anxious  to 
make  something  for  the  soldiers. 

Fiornce  Ormsby  and  Willie  Wicks 
played  piano  solos  in  chapel  recently. 
We  are  glad  to  see  how  well  they  are 
doing. 

Billy  Keast  has  had  a  hard  time 
learning  to  knit  but  since  he  has  dis- 
carded his  small  needles  for  big  ones 
has  succeeded. 

Etta  Van  Wagenen  treated  the  boys 
and  girls  in  her  room  to  a  birthday 
cake  which  was  sent  her  by  a  friend, 
Miss  Norma  Burns. 

Many  of  the  children  had  birthdays 
in  February — so  a  big  general  birthday 
party  was  given  in  conjunction  with 
the  festivities  of  St.  Valentines  day. 

Victor  Sherrill,  Meagher  Cummings 
Verne  Stephens  and  Arthur  Lenhart, 
have  been  promoted  to  a  higher  class. 
They  are  very  much  pleased  and  are 
doing  well. 

We  have  been  pleased  to  see  s 


many  new  children  taking  part  in  the 
chapel  exercises.  Those  who  have 
appeared  for  the  first  time  are  Annie 
Kunkle,  John  Buckholtz,  Baoby  and 
Clinton  Eveland,  Ardath  Myers,  Lester 
Hankleson,  Merle  Duflfield  and  Roy 
Cantrell. 

Eugene  Simpson  received  a  nice 
letter  from  Mr.  Hamor  who  is  now  in 
the  Coast  Artillery  at  Fort  Stephens, 
Oregon.  He  likes  it  there  but  misses 
the  beautiful  mountains  of  Montana 
and  our  fine  winter  weather.  He  does 
not  like  the  continual  rain  in  Oregon. 

On  January  26,  a  birthday  party 
was  given  for  Florence  Hart,  George 
Nelson,  Werner  Baumgartner,  Walter 
Mitchell,  Gethel  Henion,  Etta  Van 
Wagenen  and  Meagher  Cummings 
whose  birthdays  occurred  this  month. 
Apples  and  cookies  were  served.  All 
had  an  enjoyable  time. 

At  Chapel  Exf^rcises,  February  1 
the  following  program  was  given: 
Flag  Song      -       -     Lelah  Mechler 
Recitation  Hmpty  Dumpty  Geraldine 

Eveland 

Song  -  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Gethel  Henion 
Recitation  -  The  Journal  -  Viola  Miller 
Counting  Lesson  -  Esther  Theline 
Piano  :Soio  -  -  Etta  Van  Wagenen 
Recitation — Lesson  in  Obedience 

Clinton  Eveland 
Reading         -  Arthur  Lenhart 

Reading — Fairy  Story  Lynn  Denny 
Short  recitations  were  given  by  Roy 
Cantrell,  Baby  Eveland,  John  Sundt, 
Roy  Le Fever,  George  Nelson,  Thomas 
Higby,  Willie  Wicks,  Ralph  Gwynn  and 
Verne  Stephens. 


Three  Gates 

By  L.  L.  Boyd 
If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal 
A  tale  someone  to  you  has  told 
About  another,  make  it  pass, 
Before  you  speak,  three  gates  of  gold-- 

Three  narrow  gates  —  First,  "Is   it  true?" 
Then  "Is  it  needful?"  In  your  mind 
Give  truthful  answer.    And  the  next 
Is  last  and  narrowest,  "Is  it  kind?" 

And  if,  to  reach  your  lips  at  last, 
It  passes  through  these  gateways  three, 
Then  you  may  tell  the  tale,  nor  fear 
What  the  result  of  speech  may  be. 

—Selecfed. 
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Little  February 

Who's  this  joll}^  little  sprite 
Powdeerd    o'er  with  snow- 
flakes  white? 
Round  his  neck  a  string  of 
hearts 

Pierced  by  many  tiny  darts, 
Marching  gaily  through  the 
land, 

With  a  flag  in  his  right  hand, 
And  a  hatchet  buckled  where 
Soldiers   brave    their  good 

swords  wear. 
A.  cocked  hat  upon  his  head 
With    a  plume   of  cherries 

red — 

Do  you  know   him?  Yes, 
you  do, 

All  the  children  love  him  too; 
Gay  and  happy,  blithe  and 
merry. 

Why,  he's  little  February! 

— Primary  Plans. 


A  True  Story 

One  day  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  young  man, 
he  had  to  make  a  speech. 
He  had  to  go  a  long  way. 
There  were  no  trains  or  street 
cars  then.  So  he  had  to  ride 
a  horse.  While  he  was  on 
his  way,  he  saw  a  pig  stuck 
in  the  mud.  He  wanted  to 
get  off  his  horse  and  pull  the 
pig  out  of  the  mud.  But  he 
did  not  want  to  get  his  clothes 
dirt3^  So  he  went  on.  But 
he  kept  feeling  sorry  for  that 
pig.  By  and  by  he  turned 
his  horse  and  went  back.  He 


got  down  and  pulled  the  pig 
out  of  the  mud.  He  got  his 
clothes  dirty  but  he  did  not 
care. 


Groundhog  Day 

The  groundhog  sleeps  all 
winter. 

There  is  a  legend  that  he 
wakes  up  Feb.  2  and 
comes  out  of  his  hole.  He 
comes  out  to  see  if  he  can 
see  his  shadow.  If  it  is  a 
bright  day  and  he  can  see  it, 
he  goes  back  into  his  hole 
and  stays  there  for  six  weeks. 
He  knows  spring  will  not 
come  then  for  six  weeks. 

If  it  is  cloudy  and  he  does 
not  see  his  shadow^,  he  does 
not  go  back  into  his  hole. 
For  then  he  can  look  for  an 
early  spring. 

Did  the  groundhog  see  his 
shadow  last  Feb.  2? 


Saint  Gaudens 

Saint  Gaudens  was  a  sculp- 
tor. 

He  was  born  in  France. 

His  parents  brought  him 
to  America  when  he  was  six 
months  old. 

He  became  a  cameo  cutter. 

Afterwards  he  studied  art 
in  France. 

He  was  very  poor  for  a 
long  time. 

He  came  back  to  America. 

He  made  statues  of  great 
men. 
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One  of  his  first  statues  was 
of  Hiawatha. 

He  made  a  good  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  is  made  of  bronze. 

It  is  in  Lincoln  Park, 
Chicago. 

It  was  erected  Oct.  22,  1887. 

It  cost  $40,000. 

This  statue  of  Lincoln 
made  Saint  Gaudens  famous. 


The  Message  of  the 
Flag 

Red  ot  Old  Glory, 
Proudl}^  a-wave 
Steadfast  its  message 
''Children,  be  bravel" 

White  of  Old  Glory 
From  every  height, 
Eager  its  message 
"Children,  be  right!" 

Blue  of  Old  Glory, 
Fair  to  the  view, 
Joyous  its  message, 
"Children,  be  true!" 

"For,"  call  the  colors, 
One,  two,  three, 
"You  are  the  nation 
That  is  to  be!"— Sel. 


Alice's  Valentine 

It  was  St.  Valentine's  Day. 
Alice  wanted  a  valentine. 
She  stood  at  the  window. 
She  watched  for  the  post- 
man. 

By  and  by  he  came. 

Sure  enough  he  had  a 
valentine  for  Alice. 

It  was  something  in  a  box. 

The  box  was  heavy. 

There    was      in 

the  box. 


Alice  was  pleased. 
She  ate  it. 

What  do  you  think  was  in 
the  box? 


What  Am  I? 

I  am  white. 

I  am  cold. 

I  fall  from  the  sky. 

I  like  the  winter. 

I  do  not  like  the  summer. 

I  melt  if  I  get  warm. 

I  am  a  — —  . 


Fat  Sides  and  Her 
Children 

Fat  Sides  grunted  and  her 
children  ran  to  see  what  it 
was  about,  i  he  wind  blew 
from  the  direction  of  the 
barn  and  Fat  Sides  had  al- 
ready smelled  her  dinner. 
Soon  Peter  came  around  the 
corner  with  two  baskets. 
What  a  noise  there  was!  The 
children  and  Fat  Sides  all 
grunted  together  and  squeal- 
ed as  if  it  hurt  them  to  wait. 

Peter  poured  some  milk  in- 
to a  trough  and  they  all  ran 
for  it,  putting  their  feet  and 
noses  both  into  the  trough. 
In  no  time  they  drank  it  all, 
and  still  the}^  asked  for  more. 
Peter  next  threw  some  gar- 
bage into  the  trough.  This 
they  ate  as  fast  as  they  could, 
grunting  and  pushing  one 
another  away.  Each  one 
tried  to  get  the  most  he  could, 
and  all  together  the}^  squealed 
for  more. 

Were  they  not  ill-mannered 
children? 

— Primary  Educatton. 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
Cit3-  Transfer  Line.  Every* 
tiling  First  Class  in  the 
Liyery  Business.  Pas- 
sengfers  and  Freig-ht 
taken  to  surround- 
ing towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 


Automobile  Service 


C.  O.  Hansen 


BOULDBR, 


Montana, 


Magoire's 

Fresh  Pure  Food 
Candies,  Fruits,  Cig-ars, 
Stationery,  etc. 

Ice  Cream  Ordered 
for  Parties 
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Montana  Author  Wins  Wide  Fame 
Witli  His  Book  of  Indian 
Folk  Ivore 


The  most  iraportaat  contribution 
ever  made  to  the  world  of  letters  by  a 
Montana  writer  is  'Indian  Why  Stor- 
ies," by  Frank  B.  Linderman,  according 
to  reviewers  in  the  East  and  also  in 
hurope.  The  volume,  in  the  few 
months  it  has  been  off  the  press,  has 
gone  through  three  editions,  and  is  still 
going  strong 

The  volume  is  published  by  Charles 
Scribners'  Sons 

Mr.  Linderman,  who  resides  at 
Helena,  is  beginning  to  feel  like  a  real 
celebrity,  for  he  has  had  letters  com- 
mending his  book  from  dozens  of 
famous  authors  and  other  people  of 
note,  including  one  from  the  secretary 
of  a  European  crowned  head,  who  states 
that  he  has  been  commanded  by  his 
illustrious  sovereign  to  express  to  Mr. 
Linderman  the  pleasure  the  aforesaid 
sovereign  leceived  from  reading  the 
volume  written  by  the  Montanan, 
which,  his  majesty  predicts,  will  be 
recognized  as  a  classic  for  children. 
This  letter  comes  from  the  Secretary 
of  King  George  of  England,  who  takes 
interest  in  books  written  for  children, 
and  never  fails  to  praise  and  encourage 
an  author  who  has  done  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  along  that  line. 

'1  have  received  Oiie  or  two  ex- 
tremely pathetic  letters  and  at  least  on 
that  is  downright  funny,  although  I 
am  sure  it  was  not  iatended  to  be," 
said  Mr.  Linderman,  as  he  lifted  a 
bundle  of  correspondence  from  his  desk 


and  ran  through  it.    Listen  to  this: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Linderman: 

"While  we  live  in  New  York  and  you 
live  in  Montana,  I  couldn't  resist 
writing  to  tell  you  how  much  pleasure 
your  book  has  given  our  family.  We 
haven't  any  of  us  read  it,  but  our  only 
son,  George  Albert,  who  is  nearly  three 
years  old,  simply  adores  the  book  and 
will  sit  for  hours  looking  at  the 
pictures,  turning  the  leaves  over  and 
back  again  and  never  tearing  one, 
although  he  is  usually  very  rough 
with  books.  This  book  of  yours  and 
an  automobile  catalogue  are  his 
favorites.  They  keep  him  out  or  mis- 
chief so  much  of  the  time  that  I  feel  as 
though  I  owed  you  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
I  am  sure  the  book  is  a  delightful  one, 
and  as  soon  as  the  boy  is  old  enough  I 
am  going  to  read  it  to  him!" 

"Can  you  beat  that?"  inquired  Mr. 
Linderman. 

"Here  is  another  letter  which,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  sav,  brought  tears  to 
my  eyes,"  said  the  author  of  "Indian 
Why  Stories"  as  he  took  another  letter 
from  the  bundle: 

"  'Dear  Mr.  Linderman: 

"  T  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
how  much  your  book  has  meant  to  our 
little  boy.  This  summer,  at  the  age 
of  ten,  he  suffered  an  attack  of  infant- 
ile paralysis,  which  has  transformed 
our  sturdy,  healthy,  little  man  into  a 
hopeless  invalid  for  life,  who  will  never 
be  able  to  walk  except  with  crutches. 
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"  'As  he  lies  on  his  bed,  pale  and 
weak,  but  so  patient,  he  seems  to  care 
for  nothing  but  to  be  read  to,  and  the 
book  he  calls  for  oftenest  is  that  book 
about  the  Indians  and  the  animals  ' 
He  follows  your  stories  with  such 
pleasure  and  asks  innumerable  quest 
ions  about  it  that  are  sometimes  hard 
to  answer. 

"  'You  have  no  idea  what  it  means 
to  us  to  see  him  smile  at  something 
amusing  in  a  story.  I  feel  deeply  ap- 
preciative for  this  book  of  yours,  which 
children  and  grown  folks  alike  enjoy 
so  much.' " 

One  of  the  best  reviews  of  Mr. 
Linderman's  book  appeared  in  the 
"Boston  Advertiser."    It  follows: 

"Have  you  ever  considered  the 
possibility  of  there  being  a  treasury  of 
Indian  legends  relating  to  the  animals, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  stars, 
the  mysterious  forces  of  nature,  far 
more  enthralling  than  the  fables  of 
'Brer  Remus?'  And  what  is  more  to 
the  point  these  legends  are  native 
American,  not  the  hybrid  imagery  of 
an  alien  race,American  asNiagaraFalls, 
the  Yosemite,  the  Mississippi  are 
American.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  ou-r  children  to  know  what  they  are, 
in  all  their  weird  beauty  and  profound 
significance. 

"Frank  B.  Linderman,  in  'Indian 
Why  Stories,'  has  opened  a  door  to  the 
mystery-land  of  the  Blackfeet,  Chip 
pewa  and  Cree  tribes,  and  he  has  found 
an  able  coadjutor  in  Charles  M.  Russell, 
the  cowboy  artist,  who  knows  Indians 
from  head-feather  to  moccasin.  There 
are  pictures  in  this  remarkable  book 
that  preserve  the  essentials  of  the 
Indian  as  we  paint  him  at  his  be^t,  be 
ing  close  to  the  lore  that  reisdes,  un- 
translated in  fragmentary  pages,  in  the 
very  snelves  of  forest,  prairie,  river, 
sky  and  cloud. 

"Frank  B.  Linderman  says  in  his  pre- 
face: 'There  is  a  wide  difference  bet- 
ween folk-lore  of  the  so-called  Old 
World  and  that  of  America.  Transmitted 
orally  through  countless  generations, 
the  folk  stories  of  our  ancestors  show 
many  evidences  of  distortion  and 
change  in  material  particulars:  but  the 
Indian  seems  to  have  been  too  fond  of 
nature  and  too  proud  of  tradition  to 


have  forgotten  or  changed  the  teachings 
of  his  forefathers.  Childlike  in  simpli- 
city, begining  with  creation  itself,  an 
reaching  to  the  whys  and  wherefore 
of  nature's  moods  and  eccentricities, 
these  tales  impress  me  as  being  well 
worth  saving,'  Now  that  we  have 
read  them,  we  fully  agree  with  him. 

"An  effective  way  of  leading  into  the 
telling  of  these  traditions  is  secured  by 
introducing  us  at  the  start  to  War 
Eagle,  an  old  Indian  chief,  who.  across 
his  lodge-fire  in  the  evening,  with  the 
stars  above,  relates  stories  form  the 
Indian  store  of  myths  In  them  fig- 
ures Old  man,  a  strange  minor  god 
whom  the  great  Manitou  entrusted 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  world, 
and  we  learn,  fascinated  in  the  learn- 
ing by  the  weird  beauty  of  this  aborig 
inal  mythology,  why  the  chipmunk's 
back  is  striped,  why  Blackfeet  never 
kill  mice,  why  the  mountain  lion  is 
long  and  lean,  and  many  other  things 
fully  as  novel  and  as  deeply  interest- 
ing. 

"This  book  has  marked  education- 
al value.  Much  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  and 
northern  Europe  in  the  curricula  of  our 
schools.  Here  is  a  mythology  iso 
iated,  autochthonic,  sad  in  its  memories 
of  a  departing  people,  peculiarly  close 
to  the  great  world  out  of  doors,  of 
nature  and  of  animal  life,  perhaps  the 
enduring  contribution  of  the  American 
Indian  to  the  cultural  growth  of 
civilization  in  his  individual  in- 
terpretation of  the  phenomena  that 
encompassed  and  moulded  him." 

--Sele.  ted. 


A  deaf-mute  Linotype  operator  on 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  He?  aid  is  peeved 
because  the  exemption  board  has  re- 
fused to  accept  him  as  a  soldier.  He 
writes:  "If  the  unspeakable  Turk  can 
fight  like  he  does,  1  can't  see  why  an 
unspeaking  American  can't  fight  like 
the  devil.    I  could." 

—  lyie  Linotype  Bulletin. 


Be  on  the  lookout  for  the  great  joys 
and  never  let  mosquitoes  worry  you 
into  a  passion. — Hubbard. 
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The  Re-education  of 

the  War  Blind. 

Blinded  in  battle. 

Insane  from  actual  contact  with  war- 
fare. 

These  are  the  two  greatest  misfortunes 
short  of  death  that  can  befall  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  engaged  in  the  world  conflict. 
Because  those  wholly  or  partially  dis- 
abled represent  greater  numbers,  tht; 
average  man  thinks  of  them  as  being  th^ 
most  improtant  charges  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Uncle  Sam,  however,  thinks  first  of  the 
insane  and  the  blinded  soldiers.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  those  who  re- 
turn from  the  front  mentally  incapaci- 
tated. Now  plans  are  being  worked  out 
through  which  soldiers  blinded  in  battle 
may  be  re-educated  and  rehabilitated  so 
that  they  may  return  to  some  gainful  oc 
cupation  or  profession. 

The  War  Department  has  recently  ap- 
proved a  complete  plan  worked  out  by 
an  advisory  board  of  ten  leading  work- 
ers for  the  blind  in  America. 

In  England,  where  hundreds  of  blinded 
soldiers  have  been  re-educated  the  work 
has  been  conducted  through  private 
initiative  and  philanthropic  support, 
whereas  in  the  United  States  everything 
is  to  be  undertaken  at  the  expense  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government. 

From  England  Uncle  Sam  is  getting 
valuable  ideas  in  the  care  and  re-educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 

It  was  an  American,  Otto  Kahn,  the 
New  York  financier,  who  donated  St. 
Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  his  magnifi- 
cent house  and  estate  in  England,  for  the 
use  of  the  blinded  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
care  committee. 

St.  Dunstan's  is  now  called  the 
"Happiest  House  in  London,"  for  those 
blinded  men,  who  have  learned  to  live 
their  lives  anew  with  such  gay  courage, 
know  all  that  is  worth  knowing  abjut 
happiness. 

The  numbers  of  blinded  soldiers  and 
sailors  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  has 
bean  necessary  to  build  annexes  to  St. 
Dunstan's,  and  today  more  thari  1,000 
men  are  being  re-educated  in  the  insti- 
tution and  prepared  for  some  occupation 
or  profession  through  which  they  will  be 
self-sustaining. 

America's  plan  for  the  reliobiiitation  of 
the  blind  not  only  incorporates  all  the 
good  features  of  the  St.  Dunstan  Hospital 
but  goes  further.  It  provides  for  the  care 
of  men  in  France  before  embarkation; 
their  training  on  board  ship  en  route 
home;  a  complete  course  of  instruct  ion 
in  a  hospital  school  af  or  their  return, 
and  finally  positions  suited  to  the  blina 
will  be  secured  for  them. 


A  Baltimore  woman,  Mrs.  T.  Harrison 
Garrett,  has  donated  to  the  Government 
her  large  and  spacious  residence,  with 
its  ninety-acre  estate,  near  Baltimore, 
and  this  is  now  being  fitted  up  as  a  com- 
plete hospital  school  for  the  blind,  includ- 
ing the  necessary  rooms  for  teaching, 
entertainment,  shops,  swimming  pool, 
gymnasium,  etc. 

Uncle  Sam  will  spare  no  expense  in 
making  the  school  as  near  perfect  in  its 
appointment  as  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  trairi 
the  blind  soldier  to  live  as  a  blind  mar, 
to  give  him  faith  in  himself,  to  teach  him 
the  mental  and  physical  value  of  steady 
employment.  It  will  give  him  the  prim- 
ary essentials  of  various  occupations. 

The  course  of  study  will  be:  Reading 
and  writing  the  approved  embossed  sys- 
tem; writing  with  the  pencil  and  type- 
writer; transcribing  from  the  dictaphone, 
and  telephone  switch-board  operating; 
manual  occupations  such  as  weaving, 
woodworking,  cement  work,  netting;  in 
physical  training  through  gymnastics, 
athletics,  swimming,  bowling,  tramping, 
boating,  etc. 

From  three  months  to  one  year  will  be 
required  in  which  to  complete  the  course. 

For  pers3ns  capable  of  following  a 
profession,  a  college  or  professional 
school  training  may  be  secured  at  exist- 
ing schools  with  suitable  facilities. 

A  placement  agent  will  be  appointed 
to  work  under  the  authority  of  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  station  or  hospital 
school,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  seek  op- 
portmities  for  emplovment  in  profes- 
s^'ons  and  trades  already  proved  practic- 
able for  sightless  men.  and  to  search  out 
other  fields  in  which  they  may  be  engag- 
ed and  assist  in  procuring  them  employ- 
ment. 

As  far  as  possible  the  blinded  soldier 
will  be  returned  to  his  former  occupation 
or  one  closely  allied  thereto. 

Congress  will  be  asked  to  amend  the 
civil  service  regulations  so  as  to  offer 
opportunities  for  employment  of  the 
blind. 

Among  the  trades  and  occupations  to 
be  taught  will  be:  Broommaking,  Mat- 
tress making,  basket  making,  rug  ami 
carpet  weaving,  telephone  operating, 
farm  work  (upon  own  farm),  mat  mak- 
ing etc. 

The  professional  training  will  include: 
Piano  tunung,  osteopathy,  massage  (Gov- 
ernment work  pays  $50  a  month  an  1 
board,)  typewriting  and  dictaphone  op- 
erating playing  musical  instruments, 
salesmanship  and  commerical  work. 

Hundreds  of  blinded  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors will  shortly  be  coming  home.  Uncle 
Sam  will  be  ready  to  welcome  them. 
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LOCAL  NEWS 

Audrey  Mitchell  is  planning  on  see- 
ing her  baby  relatives  this  summer. 
Her  half  sister  has  a  new  boy,  born  in 
February. 

Birdella  Ellis  is  doing  some  very 
nice  crochet  work:  she  is  making  a 
yoke  of  square  Medallions.  It  is  for 
the  exhibit  in  June. 

Sophia  Oppel  is  learning  to  knit  and 
she  hopes  to  be  able  to  help  with  the 
Red  Cross  work  before  long. 

Pearl  and  Viva  Jones  sent  tha  picture 
home  that  they  had  taken  in  their  new 
dresses.  They  are  anxious  to  hear 
what  their  mother  thought  of  it. 

The  last  letter  that  May  Roobol  had 
from  home  brought  the  good  news 
that  her  father  was  getting  along  nice 
ly.    May  hopes  he  will  continue  to 
improve. 

^'.rnest  Watt  is  quite  fond  of  Shake- 
speare and  has  learned  to  recite  sever- 
al long  passages 

All  the  spare  time  George  Ellis  has 
he  spends  with  his  "Structo."  He  is 
making  a  fire  truck  now. 

Harold  Ferguson  wrote  to  his  sister 
Mabel  who  is  in  the  Orphans'  Home  in 
Iowa  and  he  is  looking  for  a  letter  from 
her  soon. 

On  Valentines  day,  two  of  the  boys 
received  nice  boxes  of  candy.  Hugh 
Shields  and  Frank  Heffern  were  the 
fortunate  ones. 

Jacob  Roberts  and  Charles  Kauffman, 
two  of  our  first  year  pupils,  are  reading 
on  page  twenty-three  of  the  First 
Reader  and  they  are  quite  proud. 

Henry  Russell  is  the  only  boy  in  the 
department  in  long  trousers,  so  at  the 
colonial  party  he  had  to  wear  long 
stockings  and  short  trousers.  Henry 
did  not  enjoy  it  very  much. 

In  January  we  had  four  birthdays: 
May  Roobol,  Hugh  Shields,  Harold 
Ferguson  and  Bert  Goodwin.  In  Feb- 
ruary, one:  Patsy  Callahan.  The  three 
coming  months  will  each  bring  us  a 
birthday:  thus  in  the  five  months, 
half  of  the  department  will  have  had 
their  birthdays, 


Saturday  night,  Feb.  9.  at  a  quarter 
to  seven,  the  pupils  of  the  blind  de- 
partment were  g^ven  a  partv  by  thr^^e 


of  the  boys.  Patsy  Callahan,  Hugh 
Shields  and  Bert  Goodwin. 

First  everybody  went  up  to  the 
gymnasium.  We  played  two  games. 
They  were  "Cat  and  Mouse"  and  "Black 
Tom."    We  played  for  half  an  hour. 

Then  the  pupils  repaired  to  Miss 
Russell's  schoolroom  where  the  larg  ^r 
ones  enjoyed  several  games  of  "Old 
Maid."  rhe  younger  ones  played 
"Mother  Goose"  and  the  little  ones  had 
a  spelling  match. 

After  that  refreshments  were  served 
which  consisted  of  three  kinds  of  candy 
and  two  kinds  of  cookies.  Patsy  got 
his  birthday  cake  and  brought  it  down. 
We  lit  the  candles  and  then  the  cake 
was  enjoyed  bv  everyone. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  so  the  children 
thanked  the  hosts  and  retired. 

— Sophia  Oppel 

Bryant  Society 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  Feb  2,  1918.  All  responded 
with  good  quotations.  The  program 
was  as  lollows: 

Vocal  solo,  "Little  Gray  Home  in  the 
West,"  Miss  Haugan;  recitation,  "Why 
Cats  Wash  After  Eating,"  Birdella 
Ellis;  recitation,  "A  Little  Child," 
Harold  Ferguson;  piano  solo,  "On 
Rollers,"  Audrey  Mitchell;  recitation; 
"The  Four-Leaf  Clover,"  Henry  Russell, 
duet,  "The  Graces,"  Sophia  Oppel  and 
May  Roobol.  Miss  Haugan,  the  teach- 
er on  duty,  then  read  "Ihe  Man  With- 
out a  Country"  to  the  department. 
 «  

On  Feb,  16,  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  was  held.  Most  of 
the  members  responded  with  lengthy 
quotations.  The  following  program 
was  rendered: 

Piano  solo,  "Toy  Soldiers  Parade," 
Patsy  Callahan;  receitation,  "A  Raioy 
Day,"  Pearl  Jones;  dialogue,  "The 
Discontented  Girls,"  Birdelia  Ellis  and 
and  Sophia  Oppel;  recitation,  "Poor 
Little  Butterfly,"  Viva  Jones;  dialogue, 
"Young  Sofdiers,"  Bert  Goodwin,  Hugh 
Shields,  Jacob  Roberts,  Frank  Heffern 
and  Charles  Kauflman;  recitation, 
"Hamlet's  Soliloquy,'  Ernest  Watt; 
piano  solo,  "Three  Cheers,"  George  Ellis, 

After  the  program  "Hearts  and 
Crosses"  by  0.  Henry  was  read  and 
Mr.  Morris  served  n-^y^'es. 


No  One  Can  Fight  My  Fight 
Against  The  Kaiser 

Goodbye,  old  farm,  my  Boyhood  Home, 
Goodbye,  when  I,  no  more  shall  see. 
Thy  waiving-  fields  and  verdant  hills, 
No  one  can  fight  my  fight  for  me. 

Chorus 

I  am  a  son  of  Uncle  Sam , 
At  home,  abroad  or  on  the  sea, 
I  will  do  my  part,  sure  every  time 
No  one  can  fight  my  fight  for  me. 

Good  bye,  old  farm  and  dear  old  Dad, 
Our  Uncle  Sam  has  made  us  free. 
He  calls  me  now  and  I  must  go, 
No  one  can  fight  my  fight  for  me. 

Goodbye,  old  home  and  mother  too. 
Goodbye,  dear  one,  thy  love  shall  be 
My  inspiration  and  my  strength. 
No  one  can  fight  my  fight  for  me. 

Goodbye,  dear  land  for  long  or  short, 
I  give  my  all  to  keep  you  free. 
My  hand  shall  strike  a  blow  for  you. 
No  one  can  fight  my  fight  for  me. 

— Elias  T.  Dahl. 


Local  News  From  the   Boys'  Side 

Archie  R.  Randies,  Reporter 

Another  revolution — Archie  Randies 
is  reporter  again! 

Earl  Custer  received  a  nice  box  of 
candy  from  home. 

Rufus  Edens  is  one  of  our  best 
posted  basket  ball  fans. 

Fred  Patrick  has  been  receiving 
several  nice  compliments  lately. 

Oliver  Burns  does  not  like  to  lose 
an  opportunity  to  play  basket  ball. 

William  Walters  won't  let  any  of 
the  boys  hit  him  and  get  away  with 
it. 

Lyle  McQuarry  keeps  his  clothes 
clean  and  well  hung  up.  Cling  to  it 
Lyle. 

Harry  Barker  is  the  only  little  boy, 
who  has  received  a  thrift  card  from 
home. 

George  Drinville  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  during  the  coming 
summer. 

While  playing  tag;  Carl  Zeman  lost 
possession  of  half  of  one  of  his  shoes. 
Poor  boy! 

Fay  Nickerson  and  his  sister  went 
home  on  a  brief  visit.  They  were 
needed  there. 

Frank  Bright  is  planning  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  base  bail  team  before  we 


have  elected  officers. 

Edwin  Seiler  is  anxious  to  see  his 
baby  brother.  Have  patience,  Edwin, 
only  three  months  more. 

Delos  Vandecar  is  once  more  enjoy- 
ing visits  from  his  sister  since  the 
quarantine  has  been  lifted. 

Bert  Castellano  is  expecting  a  great 
time  next  summer  with  dumb  bells. 
He  is  learning  how  to  use  them. 

Tom  Big  Spring  says  he  is  enjoy- 
ing his  last  stick  of  gum.  He  is  try- 
ing to  Hooverize  we  suppose. 

Amos  Crisp  is  all  fussed  up.  He 
has  just  gotten  a  new  suit. 

Billy  Burns  is  an  inveterate  reader. 
Miss  Mueller  kindly  assists  him  in 
selecting  books  on  library  days. 

John  Nagel  received  a  nice  pair  of 
leather  wristlets.  Oh,  but  how  he 
made  the  other  little  fellows  jealous! 

Harry  Herbold  is  making  good  his 
stand  for  his  class  leadership.  Look 
out,  Harry,  and  do  not  let  the  girls 
beat  you. 

Whenever  you  speak  a  few  words, 
no  matter  what  they  are  about,  to 
William  Holtz,  you  get  a  "trainload  of 
'em  back." 

Henry  Patrick  expects  a  visit  from 
his  sister,  Clemma,  a  member  of  the 
Red  Cross.  She  will  go  to  camp 
after  the  visit. 

Robert  Baumgartner  was  handed  a 
new  corduroy  suit,  but  it  was  too 
large  so  Floyd  Post  bought  it.  It 
came  from  home. 

Robert  Remington,  it  is  sad  to  say, 
cries  when  he  loses  the  basket  ball 
during  a  game.  We  don't  know  what 
he  wants  with  it. 

Andrew  Norton  is  our  "little  en- 
gineer." He  is  bound  to  see  every- 
thing that  comes  his  way  and  if  it 
looks  good,  he  is  supposed  to  have  it. 

While  out  hunting,  Willie  Herbold 
got  caught  in  some  barbed  wire  en- 
tanglements. He  hurried  home  after- 
wards and  stole  in  the  back  way. 

Walter  Herbold  says  he  wants  to 
use  the  old  colonial  costume.  He 
thinks  it  is  better  than  the  clothes  of 
today.  Well,  Walter  why  not  Caesar's 
too? 

{_Coiiti}i2/ed  on  Page  S.^ 
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We  note  with  sincere  regret  the 
death  of  Dr.  Zenas  F.  Westervelt, 
Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Rochester,  New  York.  Dr. 
Westervelt's  pupils  have  repeatedly 
surprised  us  in  their  facile  us  of  every 
day  English.  His  school  was  peculiar 
in  that  the  pupils  used  no  signs,  but, 
like  their  superintendent  were  expert 
at  manual  spelling.  Along  with  their 
spelling  they  were  taught  speech  and 
speech  reading;  so  that  altogether 
the  Rochester  School  ranked  among 
the  best  as  did  Dr.  Westervelt. 

The  year  is  drawing  along  and  as 
the  warmer  days  come  we  all  feel  that 
we  would  like  to  get  out  and  '  do  our 
bit,"  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  a 
"war  garden."  We  are  sorry  that  our 
sprmgs  are  so  late,  here,  for  that 
keeps  us  from  teaching  very  much  in 
in  the  way  of  agriculture.  However, 
one  of  theee  days  we  may  be  able  to 
continue  the  school,  or  a  part  of  it, 
through  the  summer,  so  that  those 
deaf  or  blind  who  want  to  take  up 
agriculture  and  its  allied  branches  may 
do  so.  In  these  days  of  specialization 
it  is  only  fair  that  our  deaf  and  blind 
should  be  trained  as  thoroughly  as 
their  more  fortunate  brothers;  and 
their  handicap  partially  overcome  by 
highly  trained  mentality. 


The  Reading  T^iste 
Mark  Tv/ain  has  suddenly  sprung 
into  popularity  with  our  boys  and 
girls.  Last  Sunday  and  Monday 
evenings,  the  Paramount  photo-play 
of  "Huck^  and  Tom"  was  presented  in 
the  chapel  and  auditorium.  This  is 
the  reason  of  the  author's  fame.  The 
photo  drama  is  based  on  'The  Far- 
ther Adventures  of  Tom.  Sawyer."  The 
play  is  delightful  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  we  recommend  it  to  our  sister 


schools  as  a  delightful  entertainmen 
worth  while. 

We  have  two  aims  in  mind  in  giving 
picture  entertainments  to  our  child- 
ren— recreation,  and  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  reading.  If  we  can  get  the 
children  to  acquire  this  taste,  we 
have  indeed  accomplished  something 
worth  while.  Think  of  the  many, 
many  lonely  evenings  there  will  be 
when  school  life  is  over,  unless  the 
reading  habit  is  formed.  If  the  habit 
is  formed  consider  the  hours  and 
hours  of  enjoyment  in  store  for  them. 

Let's  do  all  we  can  to  open  up  this 
store  of  delight  and  knowledge  for 
them.  We  believe  that  the  picture 
actions  of  stories  and  books  worth 
while  will  be  a  great  help  in  ac- 
complishing this. 

Honor  Rolls 

Several  of  our  exchanges  are  pub- 
lishing honor  rolls.  One  is  to  be  found 
in  each  issue  of  the  Leader.  The  roll 
printed  in  this  issue  lacks  but  few 
names.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  a 
child's  name  on  the  honor  roll.  We 
would  rather  add  a  name  than  take  one 
off.  We  appreciate  it  too  when  parents 
in  the  letters  to  their  children  comment 
on  the  fact  that  the  child's  name  is  on 
or  off  the  honor  roll.  This  makes  che 
roll  mean  something  worth  while  to 
the  child  and  is  more  effective  than 
a  broadside  launched  in  chapel 

When  a  child's  name  is  placed  on  the 
honor  roll,  it  means  with  us,  that  the 
child's  deportment  has  been  what  all 
his  teachers  feel  that  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  normal  boy  or 
girl.  Not  only  the  teachers  have  pass- 
ed upon  his  deportment  but  his  m~ 
structors  and  supervisors  and  all 
superiors  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact. 

There  are  but  two  incentives  that 
urge  the  children  to  try  for  the  honor 
roll — the  mention  of  thcsir  being  on  or 
off  the  honor  roll  by  the  parents,  and 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  first 
picture  show  of  the  next  month. 

hi  looking  over  the  exchanges,  we 
find  a  great  variance  in  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  attain  the  honor 
roll.  Our  percentage  is  large,  but  in 
some  instances  the  percentage  of  the 
elect  is  negligible.    For  instance,  the 
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George  School  Helper  publishes  one 
name.  We  would  like  to  know  upon 
what  basis  this  child  was  concluded 
eligible  for  the  honor  roll,  and  upon 
what  grounds  the  other  children  were 
considered  ineligible. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  the  School 
Helper  would  give  in  its  next  issue 
what  it  considers  a  child  should 
accomplish  to  merit  a  place  of  honor- 
able mention. 

We  are  ail  engaged  in  the  same 
profession  with  similar  motives  in 
mind  and  like  aims  to  accomplish,  and 
the  more  nearly  we  as  a  whole  can  get 
together,  the  greater  will  be  the  bene- 
fit that  accrues  to  the  profession.  This 
is  the  motive  for  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
honor  roll. 


Gallaudet  Letter  Excerpts 
By  Julia  Cole 

The  war  has  not  left  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege unaffected,  but  h^^s  found  a  lot  of 
spare-time  work  for  the  students  to  do. 
The  girls  have  been  knitting  sweaters 
for  the  Sammies.  The  college  has  a 
war  council  consisting  of  three  college 
girls,  three  boys  and  two  members  of 
the  faculty  Thiis  council  keeps  inject- 
ing the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  into  the 
whole  college.  They  made  us  spend 
our  social  hour  cutting  and  pasting 
scrap  books  for  the  Red  Cross  last 
Friday.  Next  Friday  (Feb.  22)  part 
of  the  college  students  are  to  give  a 
vaudeville  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  camp  next  door  to  Ken- 
dall Green,  Those  who  have  no  part 
m  the  program  will  make  scrap  books 
for  the  Red  Cross  again.  I  have  a 
small  part  in  the  program  that  of  a 
Russian  emigrant  under  the  title 
"Living  Pictures  of  Columbia's  Allies 
and  Helpers."  Of  course  I  don't  look 
a  whit  like  a  Russian  but  I  can  act  the 
part  and  that  is  what  they  want. 

I  have  been  doing  plenty  of  acting 
in  the  0.  W.  L.  Society  plays  since  I 
entered  college.  By  the  way  have  I 
told  you  that  I  am  a  full  fledged 
members  of  the  0.  W  L.  Society  now? 
I  like  that  organization  very  much. 
It  always  has  something  going  on. 

All  of  the  girls  are  settled  in  the 
new  Fowler  Hail  now.     I  moved  over 


from  Draper  House  Jan.  21.  The 
Hall  is  not  completely  finished  but  we 
couldn't  wait  on  account  of  the  coal 
shortage  we  suffered.  It  took  too 
much  to  heat  extra  rooms  in  the 
different  faculty  residences  and  all  the 
partly  furnished  rooms  in  Fowler  Hall 
were  wallowing  in  heat  then  and  no 
one  to  be  warmed  theseof.  Thus  the 
hasty  move. 

I  am  on  the  third  floor  in  the  west 
wing  of  the  building.  Have  a  perfect- 
ly good  room  and  a  lovable  little  room- 
mate from  Mt.  Airy,  Penn.  and  class- 
mate, Mary  R.Pennell.  We  are  getting 
along  splendidly  and  enjoy  ourselves 
so  much. 

Several  of  the  girls  here  are  thinking 
of  forming  a  unit  and  working  on 
farms  for  at  least  two  dollars  a  day. 
There  is  an  association  that  is  trying 
to  obtain  units  of  college  girls  to  hire 
on  farms.  This  association  furnishes 
a  housemother  to  cook  and  look  after 
each  unit.  It  seems  very  promising 
and  healthful  too 

Last  Sunday  Miss  Peet  took  a  few 
girls  including  me  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  which  she  belongs.  They 
had  an  entertainment  for  the  soldiers 
and  served  supper  to  us.  A  few  of  us 
girls  rendered  in  signs  '  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  and  "Just  As  I 
Am." 


On  the  evening  of  March  10,  we 
had  Mark  Twains'  characters  "Huck 
and  Tom"  in  moving  pictures.  Jack 
Pickford  played  the  part  of  Tom.  The 
adventures  of  the  two  boys  were  great- 
ly enjoyed  by  all. 

— Gertrude  Zywert,  ninth  ^rade 


Washington's  Birthday 

On  the  evening  of  Feb.  22,  we  cele- 
brated the  birthday  of  our  beloved 
Washington, 

We  gathered  in  the  gymnasium  and 
formed  in  line  for  a  grand  march 
which  was  led  by  two  representing 
Martha  and  George  Washington.  When 
we  had  marched  for  a  time  we  all 
drew  up  and  saluted  the  flag. 

After  this  we  played  games  and 
danced  until  time  to  retire. 

— Ruby  B.  McDowell,  tenl/i  grade 
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(Continued  from  Page  5.) 

Arthur  O'Donnell  was  surprised  to 
find  his  pants  neatly  mended.  He 
had  boasted^so  much  of  being  a  handy 
bachelor  that  Mrs.  Low  did  the  work 
just  to  take  him  down. 

Leylan  Wood's  birthday  was  on  Feb. 
L5.  He  received  a  cake  and  many 
other  "goodies"  from  home.  He  cele- 
brated his  sixth  birthday  with  his 
little  friends  in  the  school  room. 


Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Ruby  McDowell,  Reporter 

We  have  new  dentist,  Jessie  Jones. 
Agnes  Hay nij's  arm  is  almost  well 
now 

Mary  Bubnash  is  improving  in  work 
as  a  waitress. 

Esther  Hedin's  sister  visited  her 
on  her  birthday. 

Ruby  McDowell  had  a  suit  from  her 
uncle  on  Feb.  14 

Beulah  Dengel  received  a  package 
from  her  mother. 

Otta  Novegoski  does  her  part  to 
make  things  cheerful. 

Montana  Parr  was  very  glad  to  see 
her  brother  recently. 

Lena  Bladow  was  very  glad  to  get  a 
picture  of  her  mother. 

Annie  Pierce  finds  May  Roobol  an 
interesting  companion. 

Mary  Sayers  is  glad  to  hear  that  her 
brother  has  a  new  auto. 

Fern  Renberg  speaks  of  joming  her 
mother  during  vacation 

Edith  Wilhelm  and  Thelma  Black- 
man  are  mischievous  girls 

EfRe  Olson  and  Mary  McCoy  certain- 
ly hope  to  graduate  in  June. 

Elsie  Davies  is  always  proud  of  the 
letters  her  little  sister  writes. 

Sophia  Budech  thmks  she  may  go  to 
school  in  California  next  year. 

Lubi  Chrisman  likes  to  do  any 
work  she  can  for  Miss  Bartley. 

Lydia  Janzen  appears  to  be  much 
better,  but  is  not  in  school  yet. 

May  Yaeger  always  likes  to  hear 
from  her  father  at  Camp  Lewis. 

Gertrude  Zywert  is  glad  to  hear  of 
her  father's  success  in  business. 

Emily  Westbrook  has  been  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  quinsy  for  a  few 
days. 


Evelyn  Nickersoo's  father  came  to 
see  her  not  long  ago,  and  brought  her 
some  presents. 

Janie  Pearce  is  doing  her  best  to 
keep  up  with  her  class,  but  finds  the 
work  pretty  difficult. 

Gertie  Smidt  and  Lillian  Aho  are  the 
only  little  girls  who  have  not  taken 
the  chicken  pox,  so  far. 

Marion  Sloan,  Anita  Schilling,  Rob 
erta  TrasK  and  Helen  Johnson  have  all 
been  in  the  hospital  recently. 

Fay  Redmond  will  have  an  Indian 
dress  next  summer.  I  think  she  is 
anxious  for  summer  to  come 

Lilly  Mattson  and  Bessie  McPherson 
are  so^ry  that  the  ice  has  broken  up, 
as  it  means  "good  bye"  to  ice  skating. 

Olive  Goldizen,  Frances  Askew  and 
Marguerite  Ross  make  candy  from 
brown  sugar  since  they  cannot  buy 
white  sugar. 


February  Honor  Roll 

Department  for  the  Blind 


Callahan,  Patsy 
Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis,  George 
Ferg-uson,  Harold 
Goodwin,  Bert 
fieffern,  Frank 
Jones,  Pearl 
Jones,  Viva 


Kauf¥man.  Charles 
Mitchell,  Audrey 
Oppel,  Sophia 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Roobol,  May 
Russell,  Henry 
Shields,  Hugh  L. 
Watt,  Ernest  J. 


Department  for  Deaf 


Aho,  Lillian 
Askew,  Frances 
Barker,  Henry 
Baumg-arter,  Rc>bert 
Big  Spring,  Tom 
Blackrtian,  Thelma 
Bladnw,  Lena 
Bright,  Frank 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Budeck,  Sophia 
Burns,  Williams  G. 
Castellano,  Bert 
Crisp,  Amos 
Uavies,  Elsie 
Dengel  Beulah 
Drinville,  George 
Edans,  Rufus 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Haynie,  Agnes 
Hedin.  Esthel 
Herbold,  Harry 
Herbold,  Walter 
Herbold,  William 
Janzen,  Lydia 
Johnson,  Helen 
Jones,  Jessie 
Mattson,  Lilly 
McCoy,  Mary 
McDowell,  Ruby 
McPherson,  Bessie 
McQuary,  Lyie 


Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Evelyn 
Nickerson,  Henry  F 
Norton,  Andrew 
Novegoski,  Otta 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olbu,  Ole 
Olson,  Effie 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Frederick 
Patrick,  Henry 
Pearce,  Janie 
Post,  Floyd  H. 
Randies,  Archie 
Renberg,  Olive  F. 
Ross,  Marguerite 
Sayer,  Mary 
vSchilline.  Anita 
Seller,  Edwin 
Sloan,  Marion 
Trask,  Roberta 
VandeCar,  Delos 
Walter,  William 
Westbrook,  Emily 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Wood,  Leonard 
Yaeger,  William 
Yaeger,  May 
Zeman,  Carl 
Zywert,  Gertrude 


Children  whose  deportment  has 
not  fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  u]3on  the  honor  roll. 
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The  Criihson  Cross 

Outside  the  ancient  city's  gate, 

Upon  Goljjfotha's  crest, 
Three  crosses  stretched  their  empty  arms. 

Etched  dark  against  the  west. 
Blood  from  n.iil-pierced  hands  and  feet. 

And  tortured  thorn-crowned  head. 
And  thrust  of  hatred's  savage  spear, 

Had  stained  one  dark  cross  red. 
Emblem  of  shame  and  paia  and  death. 

It  stood  beside  the  way, 
But  sign  of  love  and  hope  and  life. 

We  lift  it  high  today. 
Where  horror  grips  the  stoutest  heart, 

Where  bursting  shells  shriek  high, 
Where  human  bodies,  shrapnel-scourged, 

By  thousands  lie, 
Threading  the  shambles  of  despair. 

Mid  agony  and  strife, 
Comefieetest  messengers,  who  wear 

The  crimson  cross  of  life, 
To  friend  and  foe  alike  they  give 

Their  strength  and  healing  skill. 
For  those  who  wear  the  crimson  cross 

Must  do  the  Master's  will. 
Can  we,  so  safely  sheltered  here. 

Refuse  to  do  our  part? 
When  some  who  wear  the  crimson  cross, 

Are  giving  life  and  heart 
To  succor  those  who  bear  our  tiag. 

Who  die  that  we  may  live. 
Shall  we  accept  their  sacrifice 

And  then  refuse  to  give? 
Ah!  no!  Our  debt  1o  God  and  man 

We  can,  we  will  fulfill, 
Wc,  who  wear  the  crimson  cross. 

Must  do  the  Master's  will 

-E.  B.  Du  Bridge. 


The  Maoagement  of  the  Class 

"He  who  persists  in  genuineness  will 
increase  in  adequacy." 

It  IS  not  the  thought  of  the  class  that 
frightens  a  teacher  the  first  time  he 
or  she  is  invited  to  teach,  and.  which 
remains  a  sort  of  the  terror  even 
after  having  taught  for  considerable 
time?  This  timidity  does  not  exist  in 
the  same  sense  of  individual  children. 
One  or  two  we  can  sit,  walk  or  talk 
freely  with  But,  a  class,  in  a  degree, 
frightens  the  novice.  And  why?  Be- 
cause—is it  not?  in  the  class  the 
teacher  has  individuals  still,  and,  also 
a  group. 

The  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is 
that  of  satisfactorily  appealing  to  in- 
dividuals, some  of  whom  are  quick, 
others  slow,  some  responsive,  and 
some  dull,  and,  at  the  same  time 
handling  the  class  as  a  whole.  A 
suggestion  that  is  obvious  and  natural, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  that  of 
striking  an  average 

Between  the  brightest  and  most 
progressive  children,  on  one  hand, 
and,  those  who  are  backward  and  fall 


behind  on  the  other,  there  are  medium 
children  of  medium  abilities  and 
average  attainments.  If  in  teaching 
a  class  efforts  to  strike  mainly  at 
these,  the  dull  and  backward  pupils 
will  not  be  entirely  left  out,  at  the 
same  time,  something  will  be  given 
to  the  sharp  and  bright  pupils.  There 
is  a  real  help  in  the  above  suggestion. 
But,  after  its  application,  even  with 
some  measure  of  success,  the  teacher 
is  conscious  of  the  individual  child- 
ren; not  unfrequently  they  them- 
selves make  their  presence  felt.  This 
is  especially  true  of  stronger  children 
in  the  class. 

Most  teachers  in  the  course  of  their 
experience  have  a  feeling  that  they 
have  pupils  in  their  classes  who  are 
not  learning  much  from  them:  not 
because  the  teacher  could  not  and 
would  not  gladly  teach  them  as  much 
as  they  are  capable  of  learning,  but, 
because  of  the  necessity  of  thinking 
of  the  class  and  giving  their  lessons 
in  such  a  way  that  all  may  under- 
stand and  have  some  chance  of  receiv- 
ing benefit.  Hence  it  comes  about 
that  the  teacher  is  anxious  in  the 
thought  of  the  strong  children  just 
because  the  conditions  are  such  as  to 
prevent  getting  in  complete  touch 
with  them.  A  teacher,  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  wish — a  wish  which,  if 
gratified,  would  be  a  very  bad  thing 
for  teaching — that  he  or  she  might 
have  a  class  made  up  of  those  child- 
ren who  are  contented  to  sit  quiet 
and  listen.  Our  experience  in  teach- 
ing soon  shows  us  that  such  a  wish  is 
ill  advised.  The  strong  children  are 
the  strength  of  the  class.  They  give 
it  tone,  character  and  quality. 

There  are  undulated  places  in  the 
paved  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
But  the  pavior's  work  is  to  lift  up  the 
sunken  sets  or  blocks  to  the  level  of 
the  higher  ones,  not  to  reduce  all  to 
the  lowest  level.  The  sets  that  stand 
out  are  the  strength  of  the  road:  it  is 
the  sets  which  have  sunk  easily  that 
made  the  ruts  and  cause  our  cars  to 
jolt.  There  are  two  things  that  no 
good   pavior   does.       He    does  not 
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hammer  down  the  sets  that  stand 
out,  nor  does  he  cover  up  the  sets 
that  are  sunken  What  he  does  is  to 
work  at  the  foundation  of  the  weaker 
or  sunken  sets,  and,  so  restoring  the 
level  wake  the  highway  smooth  for 
traveling.  Is  not  this  the  way  a 
teacher  should  grapple  with  the  in- 
equality of  ability  and  attainment 
which  constantly  confront  the  in- 
structor i)f  a  class.  More  special  ener- 
gies must  be  devoted  to  the  weaker 
members,  working  at  the  foundations 
on  which  they  stand  in  such  a  way 
as,  if  possible,  to  lift  them  up.  An 
effort  in  every  way  should  be  tried  to 
influence  them  individually.  Find  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  them  on 
entering  or  leaving  the  school,  or  at 
intervals  of  school  work.  Associate 
with  them  in  a  general  and  social 
way,  and  let  them  feel  the  stimulus 
of  a  personal  interest  in  them:  dis- 
cover what  their  hobby  is.  Watch 
their  games,  if  they  happen  to  excel 
in  play;  in  some  way  try  to  awaken 
their  interest,  and,  rouse  their  will, 
and,  bring  them  more  nearly  into  line 
with  those  who  are  in  advance.  Be 
willing  to  "become  all  things  to  ail 
men,"  in  order  to,  "by  all  means  save 
some."  Do  not  forget  the  brighter, 
and,  for  the  moment  more  promising, 
members  of  the  class — but — the  first 
and  chief  effort  give  to  the  weaker 
members  An  American  has  truly 
said  "A  school  is  more  safely  judged 
by  those  it  fails  to  improve  than  by 
those  it  helps." 


Local  News 

Eddie  Smith  and  Leo  West  enjoy 
playing  with  bean  bags. 

Victor  Sherrill  received  two  boxes 
of  candy  from  home. 

Cora  Bennett  received  a  letter  from 
her  brother  in  San  Francisco. 

May  Dolan  has  learned  to  bind  off 
in  knitting.    She  is  much  pleased. 

Clara  Pratt  received  a  doll  and  doll 
dreeses,  stories  and  candy  from  home 

Madeline  Douglas,  Pearl  Hanson  and 
Ruby  Nader  enjoy  playing  with  their 
paper  dolls. 

Grace  Dwyer  and  Sallie  McAllister 
have  been  sewing  carpet  rags  for  a 


new  rug. 

Earl  Davis  and  Eugene  Simpson  had 
a  letter  from  Gordon  Olsen.  He  is 
working  in  Gold  Creek. 

Margaret  Urevig  received  a  package 
from  home.  It  contained  candy,  gum, 
handkerchief  and  a  bag. 

Hilda  Eagbntson,  Fern  Mitchell, 
Emmalina  Knight,  Margaret  Lane  and 
Ira  Pense  are  weaving  mats. 

Roy  Cantrell  gave  a  birthday  party 
to  his  classmates  Feb.  9.  He  received 
a  cake,  nuts  and  candy  from  home. 

Sunday  evening,  Feb.  24th,  a  song 
service  was  held  in  Chapel.  The  double 
quartet  Tom  Dolan,  Earl  Davis,  Lynn 
Denny,  Billy  Keast,  Etta  Van  Wagenen 
and  Gethel  Henion  sang  several  sacred 
songs. 

Etta  Van  Wagenen  has  organized  a 
Girls'  Camp  Fire  Club.  Etta  has  taught 
them  several  pretty  drills.  'Ihe  girls 
who  belong  are  Veima  Cheurlein,  Lelah 
Mechler,  Clara  Pratt,  Florence  Orms- 
by,  Christina  Siegel,  Frances  buck- 
holtz,  Delia  Bowlsby  and  Esther 
Tneeni. 

An  interesting  program  was  given 
in  the  auditorium  Feb.  21,  in  honor 
of  George  Washington's  birthday.  It 
was  as  follows: 

Talk  on  Washington's  Life — Mr.  Smith; 
Song,  Washington's  Hatchet — Florence 
Hart,  Lelah  Mechler,  Delia  Bowlsby; 
Recitation,  Washington's  birthday — 
Viola  iViller;  Story  of  Washington — 
Alfred  Barrick,  Alvin  Barrick,  George 
Nelson;  When  Washington  Was  a 
boy— Geraidine  Eveiand;  f  lag  Recita- 
tion— Francis  Cummings;  History  of 
the  Presidents — lom  Dolan;  Cherry 
Iree  Recitation-  Lynn  Denny. 


We're  not  much  over  the  children's  age, 
We  don't  grow  np  and  we  don't  stand 
still; 

We  turn  back  always  unto  the  page 

That    told    of    the  cave  in    the  high 
green  hill; 

And  we  wander  down   through   the  years 
ad  told 

Seeing  still  at  the  rainbow's  end 
For    the    magic    jewels    and    the    Dot  of 
gold  — 

And   we    find   them    all   in  a  faithful 
friend. 

—  Balto.  Sun. 
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Acrostic 

Plucky  little  catkin, 
Under  furry  hood, 
Smiling  at  the  warm  wind 
Smiling  at  the  storm  wind, 
Yours  with  wishes  good. 
Well  you  know  our  message, 
In  the  spring's  glad  dawn, 
Little  High   Hole's  drumm- 
ing, 

{  ove  and  life  are  coming, 
Over  is  the  waiting — 
Winter's  past  and  gone! 

— Sel. 


March 

March  is  here. 

It  has  brought  the  pussy 
willows. 

The  bluebirds,  the  robins, 
the  crows  have  come  to  see 
us  again. 

The  grass  is  growing  green. 

The  days  are  growing 
longer. 

March,  17th  is  St.  Patrick's 
Day. 

Will  you  wear  a  shamrock? 

Easter  will  be  March  31st 
this  year. 

Do  you  want  some  Easter 
eggs? 


The  Easter  Rabbit 

The  Easter  Rabbit  came  to 
Ellas'  home  quite  early 
Easter  morning.  Ella  was 
fast  asleep  and  did  not  see 
him.  When  she  woke  up  it 
was  breakfast  time.  She  ate 
her  breakfast  though  she  was 
not    very     hungry.  Then 


mama  told  her  to  go  and  look 
for  Easter  eggs.  Slie  found 
a  pretty  little  nest  in  the  yard 
with  six  eggs  in  it.  Two  eggs 
were  red,  two  were  white, 
and  two  were  blue.  "Jiistthe 
colors  of  the  flags!  I  think," 
said  Ella,  "that  my  little 
Easter  Rabbit  was  patrotic 
this  year." 


The  DolTs  Festival 

On  March  3rd  a  long,  long 
time  ago  two  little  princesses 
lived  in  Japan.  One  day  the 
little  princesses  and  their 
maids  took  their  dolls  and 
some  bread  and  wine  and 
went  to  play  on  the  beach. 
They  had  a  gay  time  gather- 
ing shells  and  having  a  little 
picnic.  They  were  so  interest- 
ed that  they  did  not  notice 
the  rising  tide.  Soon  they 
were  surrounded  with  water 
and  could  not  get  to  the  shore 
and  they  were  all  drowned 
before  help  could  reach  them. 

Ever  since  then  on  the 
third  of  March  the  little  girls 
of  Japan  have  a  Doll's  Fes- 
tival. 

They  put  their  dolls  out  in 
rows  and  visit  each  other. 
They  offer  cake  and  wine  to 
their  dolls.  They  do  this  to 
show  that  the  little  unfor- 
tunate princesses  who  were 
drowned  so  long  ago  are  not 
forgotten. 

The  O.  D.  Sweater 

I  am  a    knitted  sweater. 
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Little  Miss  Marjohe  made  me 
for  her  big  brother,  Ned.  Mr. 
Ned  and  1  Hve  at  Camp 
Liberty.  We  are  busy  all 
day  long.  Life  is  very  inter- 
esting here.  As  I  said  before 
I  am  a  knitted  sweater  but  I 
have  not  always  been  that — 
no  indeed.  When  I  first 
remember  myself  1  was  part 
of  a  little  white  lamb  on  a 
big  farm  in  a  ,  country  called 
Australia.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  other  lambs  with 
their  mothers  and  fathers  that 
were  called  sheep. 

We  spent  man}'  happy  da3^s 
in  the  big  fields. 

One  day  the  strangest  thing 
happened.  I  thought  it  was 
dreadful  at  first.  The  men 
who  took  care  of  us  gathered 
us  all  into  a  barn.  Then 
more  men  came  with  great 
big  shears  and  cut  me  from 
my  sheep.  Then  my  adven- 
tures began.  1  was  carried 
away  to  a  large  building  and 
put  into  a  big  kettle  and 
washed  with  soap  and  water 
until  I  was  beautifully  white. 
But  they  did  not  want  me 
white  for  soon  I  was  dyed  a 
queer  olive  brown.  They 
told  me  I  was  "dyed  in  the 
wool."  When  I  came  out  of 
the  dye  I  was  matted  and 
snarled,  so  I  was  put  into  a 
machine,  which  pulled  me 
this  way  and  that  until  all 
the  snarls  were  out.  The}^ 
called  it  a  "teaser"  which  is 
rather  a  good  name  1  think. 

Then  I  was  put  into  an- 
other machine  which  pulled 
and  combed  me.  1  came  out 
of  that  machine  in  long 
strands.     Thev  said    1  had 


been  "carded."  Then  I  was 
put  into  the  "spinner"  which 
did  wonderful  things  to  me. 
It  pulled  me  out  into  long 
long  strands.  Then  they 
made  me  into  large  hanks  and 
sent  me  to  the  market.  I 
was  brought  to  a  large  city 
and  found  myself  in  a  big  de- 
partment store.  I  saw  other 
wools  of  beautiful  shades 
there.  And  I  wished  verv 
much  that  I  could  have  been 
light  pink,  or  blue  or  yellow. 

But  one  day  Miss  Marjorie 
came  to  the  store  and  bought 
me.  She  took  me  home  and 
wound  me  into  a  large  ball. 
Then  she  began  knitdng  me 
into  a  sweater.  She  told  me 
as  she  knitted  that  I  was  for 
her  brother  who  was  a  sol- 
dier. I  kept  wondering  what 
a  soldier  was.  One  day  I 
found  out.  One  day  Mr.  Ned 
came  home.  He  had  on  a 
uniform  just  the  same  color 
as  I  am.  Then  1  was  glad 
to  be  olive  drab  I  can  tell  you. 

1  was  certainly  proud  the 
da}^  Miss  Marjorie  gave  Mr. 
Ned  her  O.  D.  sweater,  (O. 
D.  being  her  abbreviation  for 
olive  drab)  and  I  was  put  on 
next  to  the  coat  with  U.  S. 
on  the  collar.       — Adapted. 


The  March 

Ever}^  thing  glows 
Every  thing  blows 
Then  all  in  a  minute 
Every  thing  snows! 

But  all  this  glowing 

And  blowing 

And  snowing 

Make  up  the  March 

As  every  one  kr.ows    — Sel 
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Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  afQicatiori,  are  unable  to  gain  an 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  1170)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all  case» 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  too  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  appUcation  of  any  relative 
or  friend,  or  any  otiflcers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certihed  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  President 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering'  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg 
ularly  admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
attendance,  instruction  and  school  supplies,  but 
cannot  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  second 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  jvistifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  from  the  institution  for  Inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  1  resident,  the  change  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
H.  J.  Menzemer, 

President  y 
Boulder,  Montana 


up-to-date  Mercharidise 

New  and  Nifty  styles  in 
Ladies,  Misses    &  Gents 

Furnishings 
Ladies,  Misses,  Mens  and 

Boys  Hats  and  Caps 
Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
kinds 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 
Aluminum,  China  and  Tin- 
ware Shelf  Hardware  and 
Cutlery 
Silverware 
Our  stock  is  complete  at  all 
times 
Fresh  fruit  in  season 
Get  your  cash  Coupons.  It 

will  pay  you. 
Come    and    examine  the 
goods. 

WM.  STEELE  &  CO. 

Phooe  No,  16  Bell 


J.  A.  Riedel 
Draggist  and  Optician 
Boulder,  Mont. 


The  Miimeapolis  Dollar-Hotel 


2S0  I^ODERM  ROOMS 
Loc&ted  in  Heart  of  Busmess  Dishict 
ONE  PRSCE--ONE  DOLLAR 

£UFtOPLAN;  RfiTE  ron  two  'in  .60 

fniVATB  BATH,  ffiHOWEW  AW©  TOJ  LET  KXTfiA 

eOS^PLKTE  SAFETY 
.AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS 
AND  F!REPROOF  C0NSTBUCT80M 

INtlWBANCffi  KKCORO*  8HOW  THAT  mT-VSn 
HAS  A  tlFE  SCEW  LOST  !N  AJi^  S«5LD!NG 
^'BOTECTEO  mV  AUTOUAT3C  ©PRSNVLKRS 
KVICRV  ROOM  HA»  MOT  AI^O  COLO  ^tUNNiNCt 

WATER,  STJEAM  HEAT,  ttECTHiC  LJQHT  AMD 

TILCPMONiE  «!Cl«VICr. 


A  First  Class  Line  Of 


Fruits, 
Groceries,  Dry  Goods, 
Boot  wear,  Hats,  Notions, 
Hay,  Grain, 
Hardware, 
Coal. 

Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 

SHATTUCK  COfflERCIAL 
COMPANY 


Take  No  Chances 

It's  advisable  to  keep  away 
from  unreliable  places  and 
buy  only  where  you  can 
depend  on  what  you  get,  at 
reasonable  prices.  No  cutting 
for  cheapness.  Our  reputa- 
tion must  be  maintained,  so 
we  always  supply  the  best. 

Beef       Pork  Veal 

Mutton     Hams  Bacon 

Poultry  Fresh  Fish 

The  Boulder  Market 

AY  LOR  &  WaLLIN,  PrOPRIBTOB 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing  First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
sengers and  Freig-ht 
taken  to  surround- 
ing- towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 


Automobile  Service 


Boulder 


rlOKTANA, 


a^uires 


Fresh  Pure  Food 
Candies,   Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 

Ice  Cream  Ordered 
for  Parties 
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Why  the  Kingfislier  Always 
Wears  a  War-Bonnet 

(From  "Indian  Why  Stories,"  by  Frank  B.  Linderman.) 


UTUMN  nights  on  the  upper 
Missouri  river  in  Montana  are 
indescribably  beautiful,  and 
under  their  spell  imagination  is 
a  constant  companion  to  him  who  lives 
in  thCgWiiderness,  lending  strange  weird 
echoes  to  the  voice  of  man  or  wolf, 
and  unnatural  shapes  in  shadow  to 
commonplace  forms 

The  moon  had  not  yet  climbed  the 
distant  mountain  range  to  look  down 
on  the  humbler  lands  when  I  started 
for  War  Eagle's  lodge;  and  dimming  the 
stars  in  its  course,  the  milky  way 
streched  across  the  jewelled  sky.  "The 
wolf's  trail,"  the  Indian  call  this  filmy 
streak  that  foretells  fair  weather,  and 
tonight  it  promised  much,  for  it  seemed 
plainer  and  brighter  than  ever  before. 

'  How-how!"  greeted  War  Eagle,  mak- 
ing the  sign  for  me  to  be  seated  near 
him,  as  I  entered  his  lodge.  Then  he 
passed  me  his  pipe  and  together  we 
smoked  till  the  children  came. 

Entering  quietly  they  seated  them- 
selves in  exactly  the  same  positions 
they  had  occupied  on  previous  evenings, 
and  patiently  waited  m  silence.  Final- 
ly War  Eagle  laid  the  pipe  away  and 
said:  "Ho!  Little  Buffalo  Calf,  throw  a 
big  stick  on  the  fire  and  I  will  tell  you 
why  the  Kingfisher  wears  a  war- 
bonnet." 

The  boy  did  as  he  was  bidden.  The 
sparks  jumped  up  toward  the  smoke 
hole  and  the  blazc  lighted  up  the  lodge 
until  it  was  bright  as  day-time,  when 
War  Eagle  continued: 

"You  have  often  seen  Kingfisher  at 
his  fishing  along  the  rivers,  I  know;  and 


you  have  heard  him  laugh  in  his  queer 
way,  for  he  laughs  a  good  deal  when 
he  flies.  That  same  laugh  nearly  cost 
him  his  life  once,  as  you  will  see.  lam 
sure  none  could  see  the  Kingfisher 
without  noticing  his  great  headress, 
but  not  many  know  how  he  came  by  it 
because  it  happened  so  long  ago  that 
most  men  have  forgotten. 

"It  was  one  day  in  the  winter  time 
when  Old  Man  and  the  Wolf  were 
hunting.  The  snow  covered  the  land 
and  ice  was  on  ail  of  the  rivers.  It 
was  so  cold  that  Old- Man  wrapped  his 
robe  close  about  him  and  his  breath 
showed  white  in  the  air.  Of  course  the 
Wolf  was  not  cold.  Wolves  never 
get  cold  as  men  do.  Both  Old-Man 
and  the  Wolf  were  Imn^ry  for  they 
had  travelled  far  and  had  killed 
no  meat.  Old  Man  was  complaining 
and  grumbling,  for  his  heart  is  not 
very  good.  It  is  never  well  to  grumble 
when  we  are  doing  our  best,  because 
it  will  do  no  good  and  makes  us  weak 
in  our  hearts.  When  our  hearts  are 
weak  our  heads  sicken  and  our  strength 
goes  away.    Yes,  it  is  bad  to  grumble. 

"When  the  sun  was  getting  low  Old 
Man  and  the  Wolf  came  to   a  great 
river.    On  the  ice  that  covered  the 
water  they    saw  four     fat  Otters 
playing. 

"There  is  meat,'  said  the  Wolf;  'wait 
here  and  I  will  try  to  catch  one  of 
those  fellows." 

"'No!  No!'  cried  Old-Man,  'do  not  run 
after  the  Otter  on  the  ice,  because 
there  are  airholes  in  all  ice  that  covers 
rivers,  and  you  may  fall  in  the  water 
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and  die.  Old- Man  did'nt  care  much  if 
the  Wolf  did  drown.  He  was  afiaid 
to  be  left  alone  and  hungry  in  the 
snow — that  was  all. 

'"Ho"  said  the  Wolf,  1  am  swift  of 
foot  and  my  teeth  are  white  and  sharp 
What  chance  has  an  Otter  against  me? 
Yes,  I  will  go,  'and  he  did. 

"Away  raxi  the  Otters  withthej  Wolf 
after  them,  while  Old  Man  stood  on 
the  bank  and  shivered  with  fright  and 
cold.  Of  course  the  Wolf  was  faster 
than  the  Otter,  but  he  was  running  on 
ice,  remember,  and  slipping  a  good 
deal  Nearer  and  nearer  ran  the  Wolf. 
In  fact  he  was  just  about  to  seize  an 
Otter,  when  SPLASH--~iQto  an  air-hole 
all  the  Otters  went.  Ho!  the  Wolf 
was  going  so  fast  he  couldn't  stop,  and 
SWOW!  into  the  air  hole  he  went  like 
a  badger  after  mice,  and  the  current 
carried  him  under  the  ice  The  Otters 
knew  that  the  hole  was  there.  That 
was  their  country  and  they  were  run- 
ning to  reach  that  same  hole  all  the 
time,  but  the  Wolf  didn't  know  that. 

■'Old  Man  saw  it  all  and  began  to 
cry  and  wail  as  women  do.  Ho!  but 
he  made  a  great  fuss.  He  ran  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  stumb!ing  in  the 
snowdrifts,  and  crying  like  a  woman 
whose  child  is  dead:  but  it  was  because 
he  didn't  want  to  be  left  in  that  coun- 
try alone  that  he  cried— not  because 
he  loved  his  brother,  the  Wolf.  On 
and  on  he  ran  until  he  came  to  a 
place  where  the  water  was  too  swift  to 
freeze,  and  there  he  waited  and  watch- 
ed for  the  Wolf  to  come  out  from 
under  the  ice,crying  and  waihng  and 
making  an  awful  noise  for  a  man. 

"Well — right  there  is  where  the 
thing  happened  You  see  Kingfisher 
can't  tish  through  the  ice  and  he  knows 
it,  too;  so  he  always  finds  a  place  like 
the  one  Old  Man  found.  He  was  there 
that  day,  sitting  on  the  limb  of  a  birch- 
tree,  watching  for  fishes,  when  Old  Man 
came  near  to  Kingfishr's  tree,  crying 
like  an  old  woman,  it  tickled  the  Fish- 
er so  much  that  he  laughed  that  queer, 
chattering  laugh. 

"Old  Man  heard  him  and— -Ho!  but 
he  was  angry.  He  looked  about  to  see 
who  was  laughing  at  him  and  that 
time  the  Kingfisher  laughed  agam, 
longer  and  louder  than  before.  Ihis 


time  Old  Man  saw  him  and  SWOW! 
he  threw  his  war-club  at  Kingfisher;! 
tried  to  kill  the  bird  for  laughmg.  | 
Kingfisher  ducked  so  quickly  that  Old  ! 
Man's  club  just  grazed  the  feathers  on\ 
his  head,  making  them  stand  upj 
straight.  | 

"'There,'  said  Old  Man,  Til  teach! 
you  to  laugh  at  me  when  I'm  sad. 
Your  feathers  are  standing  up  on  the 
top  of  your  head  now  and  they  will  stay  | 
that  way,  too.  As  long  as  you  iivej 
you  must  wear  a  headdress,  to  pay  for  i 
your  laughing,  and  ail  your  children  ' 
must  do  the  same.'  ; 

"This  .was  long,  long  ago,  hot  the' 
Kingfishers  have  not  forgotten,  and 
they  all  wear  war-bonnets,  and  aiwa^y  S 
will!  as  long  as  there  are  Kingfishers." 


NOTICE 

The  Third  Convention  oe  the  Montana 
Association  of  the  Deaf 

June  19,  20  and  21. 

To  the  deaf  of  the  State  :- 

Through  the  kindness  of  President 
Menzemer  and  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Montana  Association  of  the  Deaf 
will  hold  its  coming  meeting  at  the 
school  as  usual 

The  date  decided  upon  is  June  19, 
20  and  21.  Board  and  room  FKE.E 
to  you  at  the  State  School.  We  want 
you  to  come  a  ad  stay  with  us  a  few 
days    It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

There  will  be  meetings,  dances, 
picnics.  We  will  prepare  a  program 
which  will  give  ever^^body  a  good 
time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.,  Menzemer  will  give  a 
receiption  in  the  evening  to  those  who 
arrive  Tuesday,  June  18th. 

It  is  planned  to  make  this  the  largest 
meeting  yet,  so  write  to  your  friends 
and  persuade  them  to  attend,  and  be 
there  yourself. 

The  Convention  will  be  called  to 
order  at  10;00  Wednesday. 

Be  sure  and  come  for  Mr.  nnd  Mrs. 
Menzemer's  receiption,  Tuesday 
Evening,  June  18. 

E.  V.  Kemp,  President 

Fred.  J.  Low,  Secretary. 


The  Senses  of  die  Blind 

The  opinon  has  been  wide  spread 
that  the  loss  of  one  sense  by  the  blind 
is  compensated  by  greater  power  in 
the  remaining  ones.  Thus  a  blind 
person  is  supposed  to  have  very 
sensitive  hearing  and  touch,  and  one 
who  is  both  blmd  and  deaf  is  believed 
to  have  the  sense  of  touch  in  a  pecu  - 
liarly acute  form.  Dr.  J.  Loteyko, 
formerly  chief  of  the  psycho- 
physiological laboratory  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  brusselis.,  tells  us  in  the  Kevue 
Scientifique  (Paris  October  13-20) 
that  recent  experiments  place  this 
belief  in  a  new  light,  although  they 
do  not  literally  support  it.  It  is  not 
true,  in  an  exact  phvsiblogical  sense, 
he  says,  that  a  blind  person  has 
sharper  hearing  than  a  seeing  one;  but 
it  is  true  that  he  is  generally  better 
able  to  make  use  of  his  ears,  because 
his  limitations  have  taught  him 
methods  of  doing  so.  The  effect  is 
psychological.  The  blind  person  is  in 
in  a  condition  to  make  better  use  of 
the  impressions  that  his  remain- 
ing senses  furnish  him.  For  mstance, 
the  writer  telis  us,  the  blicd  have  ro 
superior  sensitiveness  of  touch,  but 
they  do  excel  in  what  he  calls 
"tactile  memory",  which  is  very  feeble 
in  the  seeing.    To  quote  and  condense: 

"We  continually  convert  our  tactile 
images  into  visual  images,  the  former 
being  much  less  stable,  probably  for 
lack  of  excerise.  In  the  blind,  the 
persistence  of  tactile  images  must  be 
assumed.  Their  tactile  education, 
continued  and  persistent,  enriches  the 
brain  with  innumerable  tactile  forms 
that  constitute  a  museum  of  memories. 
In  favor  of  this  suppostition  we  have 
the  happy  influence  exerted  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  by  modeling, 
which  enabl.  s  them  to  interpret 
exterior  objects  in  form,  esthetic 
value,  and  significance. 

"In  young  blind  p.TSons  the  mem- 
ory of  attitudes 's  well  developed.  As 
a  general  thing,  they  can  reproduce 
satisfactorily  lines  and  angles  that 
they  are  caused  to  draw  and  can 
reassume  different  attitudes  given  to 
their  limbs.    In    the   muscular  ed- 


ucation of  the  blind,  the  Italian 
physiologist  (Trevels)  recommends 
certai  1  movements  of  the  large  joints, 
for  he  recognizes  that  muscular 
sensation  is  greater  for  the  articular 
systems  whose  movements  have  the 
greatest  range  and  speed. 

'  In  fine,  although  the  sensorial 
acuteness  of  touch  and  hearing  is  no 
more  develoned  in  the  blind  than  in 
the  seeing,  the  superiority  of  these  two 
senses  is  attested  in  them  by  a  more 
considerable  degree  of  senscriai 
attention,  and  also  probably  by  a 
more  persistent  and  more  faithful 
sensorial  memory. 

"We  may  divide  the  blind  into  two 
distinct  groups.  On  the  one  hand,  are 
those  endowed  with  great  intellect  and 
will,  who  struggle  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  gloom  into  which  they 
are  plunged.  If  these  have  had  also 
an  adequate  education,  they  will 
doubtless  develop  their  remaining 
senses  to  a  degree  unattainable  by  the 
seeing.  To  this  group,  belong  Laura 
Bridgeman,  Helen  Keller,  Marie 
Heurton,  etc.,  among  blind  deaf-mutes, 
and  many  intelligent  blind  persons 
who  reach  a  high  stage  of  mental  cul- 
ture. 

"As  for  the  second  class,  it  includes 
individuals  naturally  of  slight  intelli- 
gence and  feeble  will.  They  remain 
within  their  limits;  the  absence  of  a 
sense  is  a  decisive  obstacle  in  the  nath 
of  their  development,  and  the  remain- 
ing senses  have  no  occasion  for  exercise 
so  that  they  remain  inferior.  A  good 
education  may  indeed  remedy  these 
defects  by  awaking  the  subjects  from 
the  torpor  and  stimulating  their  curi- 
osity. Probably  the  ranks  the  blind, 
and  especially  the  blind  children  who 
fill  the  various  institutions,  are  chiefly 
comp  )sed  of  this  kind  of  subjects. 

"Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  has  been 
confusion  between  the  individual  and 
the  collective  method  of  research.  A 
few  observations  on  exceptional  blind 
persons  have  led  to  erroneous  general- 
ization; and  we  have  thus  put  forward 
the  principle  of  vicarious  sense-action. 

Later,  experiments  on  a  large  number 
have  negatived  this  principle.    It  re- 
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mains  intact,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
it  isSpsychological  in  order.  At  the  same 
time,  wecan  see  the  enormous  impor- 
tance  of  giving  an  appropriate  educa- 
tion to  the  blind." 

—  Literary  Digest. 


Local  News 

Boys'  Side 

Jacob  Roberts  loves  to  play  out  of 
doors  and  it  is  making  him  grow  fast. 

Bert  Goodwin's  mother  writes  to 
him  every  week  and  tells  him  all  the 
news. 

Earnest  Watt  spends  all  his  lime 
outside  of  school  hours  out  in  the 
.swing. 

Hugh  Shields  and  Frank  Heffern 
feel  quite  large  now  that  they  go  to 
study-hall.  They  have  better  lessons 
too. 

George  Ellis  was  pleased  to  get  fifty 
cents  from  his  sister  Anna  for  spend- 
ing money.  He  went  to  town  that 
afternoon, 

Henery  Russell  is  working  hard  aad 
doing  good  work  but  he  is  anxious  for 
June  to  come  so  he  can  get  on  the 
Reservation. 

Patsy  Callahan  received  two  boxes 
from  home  this  month:  one  for  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  and  one  for  Easter.  Both 
were  nice  boxes 

We  think  Harold  Ferguson  will  be  a 
teamster  when  he  grows  up  as  he  is 
with  Mr.  J.  A.  Menzemer  so  much  and 
is  so  interested  in  his  work. 

Charles  Kauffuian,  our  "baby,"  was 
seven  years  old  on  Mar.  18.  He  receiv- 
ed two  boxes  from  home;  one  contain- 
ing a  set  of  tools  and  the  otUer  a  box 
of  sweets. 

Girls'  Side 
Audrey  Mitchel  works  each  day  on 
the  Red  Cross  quilt  and  hopes  to  finish 
it  soon. 

May  Roobol  gets  nice  letters  from 
Barrel  and  Violet.  Violet  often  speaks 
of  her  old  friends  here. 

Pearl  and  Viva  Jones  were  pleased 
to  hear  that  they  have  a  new  aunt; 
their  uncle  Frank  was  married  this 
month. 

In  Sophia  Oppel's  last  letter  from 
home,  she  heard  that  her  brother 
George  had  enlisted.  He  expects  to  be 
called  soon. 


During  the  past  month  the  following  j 
books  have  been  read  to  the  depart-  | 
ment:  "Kazan,"  "Baree,  the  Son  of  I 
Kazan,"  and  'The  Trail  of  the  Lone-  \ 
some  Pine  "  | 

Birdella  Ellis   has  just  finished  a  j 
very  pretty  table  runner  which  is  to  go  j 
to  Tennessee.    There  is  to  be  a  sale  I 
there  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  sold- 
iers who  are  brought  from  the  battle- 
field. 

Bryant  Society. 

Minutes  for  Mar,  2, 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  Bryant 
society  was  held  March  2Qd  The  min- 
utes for  the  previous  meetmg  were  read 
and  stood  approved.  The  following 
progrom  was  then  rendered;  Piano  solo, 
"In  the  Park,"  Birdella  E!iis;  recitation, 
"A  Dog's  Complaint,"  Henry  Russell: 
recitation,  "My  Country,"  Harold  Fer- 
guson; dialogue,  "A  Little  Boy  an  i  A 
Little  Girl,"  Bert  Goodwin  and  Audrey 
Mitchel;  recitation,  "Recessional,"  May 
Roobel;  piano  solo,  "Sing,  Robin,  Sing," 
Frank  Heffern 

The  society  then  adjourned  to  the 
school-room  where  games  were  played 
until  seven  thirty.  Miss  Russell  was 
the  teacher  on  duty. 

—  May  Foobol,  Secy 

Minutes  for  Mar.  16; 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at 
6:30,  the  President,  Sophia  Oppel,  be- 
ing in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. After  the  program,  the  Presi- 
dent called  upon  Mr  Menzemer  who 
wa^  present  to  address  the  meeting. 
He  said  that  he  noticed  great  improve- 
ment in  the  Society  meetings  during 
the  winter.  The  critic  then  gave  her 
report  and  the  meeting  adjourned 

The  program  was;  Recitation,  "The 
Village  Blackkmith,"  Pearl  Jones; 
piano  solo;  "Clatter,  Clatter,"  Jacob 
Roberts;  recitation,  'The  Gettysburg 
Abdress,"  Earnest  Watt;  piano  solo. 
"Good  Night,"  Sophia  Oppel;  recitation" 
"How  Do  You  Like  to  Go  Up  in  a 
Swing,"  Viva  Jones;  vocal  solo,  "My 
Shadow  on  the  Wall,"  Hugh  Shields; 
recitation,  "Old  Ironsides,"  Patsy  Calla- 
han; piano  solo,  'Fairy  Carnival," 
George  Ellis. 

— Patsy  Callahan,  Secy 


I  Local  News  From  the  Boys'  Side 

Archie  R.  Randies,  Reporter 

BUY  A  BABY  BOND. 

Frank  Bright  is  one  of  our  inveterate 
newspaper  readers. 

Lyle  McQuarry  is  making  use  of  the 
new  words  he  learns. 

Earl  Custer  is  our  messenger  boy. 
He  is  always  prepared. 

Rufus  Edens  went  home  on  March 
23.    His  father  needed  him. 

It  is  April  first  and  after  and  Von 
Hindenberg  isn't  in  Paris  yet. 

Billy  Burns  is  as  proud  as  a  peacock 
now,  that  he  has  got  a  new  suit. 

Walter  Herbold  misses  his  brother, 
Willie  who  went  home  in  March. 

William  Yaeger's  birthday  was  on 
April  4.    He  got  a  warm  spanking. 

Delos  VandeCar  is  our  youngest 
grandfather.  He  has  lost  several  milk 
teeth. 

Andrew  Norton  did  not  let  the  boys 
fool  him  so  easy  after  learning  a 
lesson. 

Mr.  J.  Drinville  came  over  and  paid 
George  a  visit.  He  left  his  son  rich 
and  happy. 

Amos  Crisp  was  glad  to  hear  that 
his  little  brother  was  selling  papers  in 
Topeka,  Kansas. 

Robert  Baumgartner  received  word 
that  there  were  twins,  Flovd  and 
Florence  waiting  to  see  him. 

Leylan  Wood  had  a  nice  visit  from 
his  uncle  Leonard  and  wife.  They 
left  him  some  presents. 

Edwin  Sieler  gave  his  teacher,  Miss 
DeVerter  a  nice  bunch  of  pussy 
willows.    Are  you  jealous? 

Henry  Barker  took  part  in  our  East- 
er program.  Well,  he  took  his  pill 
without  having  it  sugar  coated. 

Robert  Remington's  birthday  came 
on  April  2.  He  received  a  nice  cake 
from  home  with  other  presents. 

Tom  Big  Spring  has  a  chance  to 
stay  in  school  this  spring.  He  hopes 
he  can  go  home  with  the  rest  of  us. 

Harry  Herbold  is  our  champion  ice- 
cream maker.  As  to  the  champion 
eater,  the  reporter  can't  say  at  present. 

Henrv  Patrick  has  found  many 
valuable  pieces  of  jewelery  and  re- 


ceived rewards  lately.  Have  you  lost 
anything? 

William  Holtz  has  been  reading  a 
lot  of  detective  stories.  Perhaps  he 
intends  to  disguise  himself  and  nab 
the  Kaiser. 

William  Waiter  is  getting  to  be  a 
peacemaker.  He  has  already  settled 
several  quarrels  among  the  medium 
boys,  by  giving  "it"  to  them. 

It  was  funny  when  Bert  Castellano, 
our  "Kandy  Kid"  spoiled  his  batch  of 
taffy  by  a  too  extended  conversation 
with  a  member  of  the  fair  ssx. 

Fred  Patrick  deserves  to  be  called 
"Mother  Hubbard."  He  saw  a  saucer 
of  candy  and  ran  and  told  the  boys. 
When  they  got  there  the  spot  "was 
bare." 

We  were  glad  to  hear  that  Willie 
was  improving.  His  brother  had  the 
German  measles.  Upon  his  recovery 
the  family  interned  the  disease  until 
after  the  war. 

Bunny  did  not  forget  us.  Arthur 
O'Donnell,  John  Nagel,  Fay  Nickerson, 
Delos  VandeCar,  Ole  Olbu,  Carl  Zeman, 
Leylan  Wood,  and  Oliver  and  Billy 
Burns  received  nice  Easter  packages 
from  home. 


Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Ruby  McDowell,  Reporter 

Olive  Goldizen  is  always  full  of 
fun. 

Mary  Bubnash  finds  lots  of  work 
to  do. 

Lily  Mattson  is  helping  Mrs.  Wolpert 
to  knit. 

Bessie  McPherson  finds  the  tenses 
puzzling. 

Lydia  Janzen  does  not  gain  strength 
very  fast. 

Elsie  Davies  is  improving  in  her 
reading  class 

Jessie  Jones  is  a  great  help  when 
anyone  is  sick. 

Sophie  Budech  did  a  good  job  clean- 
ing her  felt  hat. 

Roberta  Trask  is  becoming  quite  an 
expert  at  knitting. 

Fern  Renberg's  grandmother  intends 
to  visit  her  in  June. 

Marion  Sloan  had  her  hair  cut  again, 

{Contimted  on  Page  8.) 
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We  are  enjoying  the.  change  of  time 
here.  For  the  first  few  mornings, 
arising  time  seemed  to  come  all  too 
early;  but  as  we  become  accustomed 
to  it,  we  enjoy  seeing  the  sun  rise. 
The  larger  boys  like  it,  too,  for  it  gives 
them  more  daylight  by  which  to  play 
ball  in  the  evening,  or  to  work  for 
some  one,  thereby  earning  a  little 
money  which  is  usually  invested  in 
"Thrift  Stamps,"  for  many  of  our  boys 
and  girls  are  filling  books.  They 
have  also  been  very  enthusiastic  about 
"Liberty  Bonds"  and  "Red  Cross" 
Drives.  Each  one  is  trying  to  do  his 
"bit." 


The  Montana  Association  of  the 
Deaf  meets  at  the  Institution  in  June, 
from  the  19th  to  the  21st.  Ihe  adult 
deaf  of  the  State  will  gather  for  a 
meeting  in  which  business  and  pleas- 
ure are  combined.  They  wish  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  relax  and  do  not 
feel  like  doing  so  completely,  when  the 
pupils  of  the  school  are  here.  Nor  do 
we  think  that  such  a  convention  is 
very  valuable  for  boys  and  girls  who 
are  not  high  school  pupils.  So  we 
advise  the  parents  not  to  permit  their 
boys  and  girls  to  stay  for  the  conven- 
tion unless  they  are  of  the  High  School 
class.  Moreover,  if  any  accident 
should  happen  during  convention 
week  we  would  be  held  responsible  by 
people  in  general  and  we  cannot 
assume  this  responsibility.  We  sincere- 
ly believe  that  it  will  be  better  for 
both  pupils  and  members  of  the 
convention,  if  this  plan  is  followed 
out.  We  will  appreciate  your  co- 
operation in  this  matter. 


"Judge"  has  published  a  little  pray- 
er attributed  to  a  good  old  Colored 
Parson,  which  many  of  us  might  take 


to  heart.  We  are  all  too  prone  to 
grumble  at  the  treatment  we  receive, 
at  the  evil  things  that  we  receive 
which  are  not  our  due,  and  at  the  good 
things  which  do  not  come  our  way 
when  we  think  they  should  be  coming 
to  us.  ihe  article  referred  to  is  given 
m  full  below. 

The  Proper  Spirit 

"And,  mo'over,  La\\d,"  soleraenly  said 
good  old  Parson  Bagster,  in  the  course  of 
a  recent  Sabbath  morning's  supplication, 
"bless  us,  not  abundantly--uh-kaze  we 
knows  how  times  is,  dese  davs-but  wid 
what  yo'  kin  spare.  We  isn't  choicey  nor 
mo',  but  thankful  for  anything  we  igits. 
Dess  send  us,  please,  sab,  not  what  we've 
been  usen  to  in  de  good  old  similar  days 
of  plently,  but  dess  whatever  yo'  has 
handy,  and  we'll  make  out  wid  it  fine." 

By  Tom  P.  Morgan. 


Ala.ska 

On  Wednesday,  March  20,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearino-  a  very  in- 
teresting- talk  on  Alaska  by  Dr.  Fred 
Spiers. 

Dr.  Spiers  is  a  physician  who  was 
sent  to  Alaska  21  years  ag'o  by  the 
U.  S.  govenment. 

Until  last  year,  he  had  never  seen 
an  automobile. 

He  showed  us  some  very  beautiful 
fur  coats  and  caps.  One  coat  was  of 
ermine  and  one  of  Siberian  fawn. 
It  took  many  months  to  make  them 
and  Dr.  Spiers  values  them  highly. 
He  said  that  in  Alaska,  he  could 
sleep  out  of  doors  in  his  fur  coat  and 
not  feel  cold. 

He  told  many  interesting  things 
about  the  people  and  their  manner 
of  living.  He  spoke  of  their  dis- 
like of  any  kind  of  work. 

He  has  been  living  in  Ochotzgach- 
agamute  in  the  northern  part  of 
Alaska,  and  is  going  back  there  in 
two  months. 

We  were  verv  fortunate  in  having 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  Dr.  Spiers. 
— Seventh  Grade. 


The  Far  South 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Lyceum 
Course  the  children  were  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  see  pictures  of  Dr. 
Mawson  s  expedition  to  the  Antarctic 
regions. 
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Dr.  Mawson  and  his  party  left  Tas- 
mania in  the  ship  "Aurora"  and  plowed 
throu^ih  ice  and  passed  huge  icebergs 
!  until  he  reached  Adelie  Land. 

There  they  found  seal,  sea  elephants, 
!  petrels,   and  penguins   which  were 
especially  interesting. 

The    men   had    great  difficulty 
walking  against  the  wind.    The  high 
est  record  of  the  velocity  of  the 
was  216  miles  an  hour. 

Two  members  of  the  party 
their  lives,  one  by  falling  into  a 
crack  in  the  ice  and  the  other 
stravation.  Dr  Mawson  had  a 
narrow  escape. 

It  was  an  educational  picture, 
one  that  will  not  ba  forgotten. 

The  goverment  war  film  "Who 
Leads  the  National  Army"  was  shown 
the  same  evening.— 7>;?//^  Grade. 


wind 

lost 

deep 
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The  Easter  Program. 


Easter  Sunday  at  2:30  P.  M.  we 
assembled  in  the  Chapel  for  a  program 
instead  of  the  usual  Sunday  afternoon 
lecture. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 
Scripture  Reading- 
Henry  Patrick  and  Sophia  Oppel. 
Easter — 

Montana  Parr,  Leylan  Wood,  Lilly 
Aho,  Henry  Barker,  Anita  Schilling  and 
Andrew  Norton. 

Song-Easter  Morn- 
Frank  Heffern 

Lord  s  Payer — 

Gertrude  Zywert  and  May  Roobol 
Quotations — 

Roberta  Trask,  William  Yaeger,  John 
Nagel  and  Helen  Johnson. 

Song— Oh!  Love  That  Will  Not  Let 
Me  Go  — Mary  McCoy  and  Miss  Haugan 
Sophia  Oppel  at  Piano 

Those  taking  part  did  splendidly  and 
the  program  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
all. — Fourth  Grade. 

Wt-   • — ^  '<g>i  <»'  

P       March  Weather  Report 

TEMPERATURE 
Maximum,  77;  date  30th. 
Minimum,  5;  dates  4th,  5th. 
Total  snowfall,  7.9  inches. 
Total  precipitation,  1.41  inches. 


Moving  Picture  Show 

March  24,  we  enjoyed  a  picture 
show  which  was  thrown  on  the  screen 
in  our  chapel.  The  title  of  the  pic  = 
ture  was  "Snow  White"  in  a  seven- 
reel  drama.  Marguerite  Clark  who 
is  the  star  of  the  Paramount  Coropra- 
tion,  acted  splendidly  as  "Snow 
White." 

— Bert  Castellano,    Ninth  Grade> 


The  Fanwood  School  in  Films 

For  any  school  that  has  a  moving 
picture  machine  Bray  Pictograph 
Number  80  will  prove  a  most  interest- 
ing reel.  It  can  be  secured  from  any 
Paramount  Artcraft  Exchange 

This  reel  features  the  Fanwood 
School,  showing  the  celebrated  band, 
the  teaching  of  articulation,  the  base- 
ball team  in  a  heated  discussion  with 
the  umpire,  dancing,  and  Colonel 
Currier. 

The  reel  ends  with  a  mirth-provok- 
ing cartoon  that  the  children  will  enjoy. 


March  Honor  Roll 

Department  for  the  Blind 


Callahan,  Patsy 
Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis,  George 
Fertjuson,  Harold 
Heffern,  Frank 
Jones,  Pearl 
Kauffman,  Charles 


Mitchell,  Audrey 
Oppel,  Sophia 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Roobol,  May 
Russell,  Henry 
Watt,  Ernest  J. 


Department  for  Deaf 


Big-  Spring,  Tom 
Bladow,  Lena 
Bright,  Frank 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Budeck,  Sophia 
Burns,  Oliver 
Castellano.  Bert 
Chirsman.  Lubi 
Crisp,  Amos 
Davies,  Elsie 
Drinville,  George 
Edens,  Rufus 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Haynie,  Agnes 
tledin.  Esthel 
Herbold,  Harry 
Herbold,  Walter 
Janzen,  Lvdia 
Johnson,  Helen 
Jones,  Jessie 
McQuary,  Lyle 
Mattson,  Lilly 
McCoy,  iNIary 
McDowell,  Ruby 
Nagel,  John 
Nicker  son,  Evelyn 


Norton,  Andrew 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olbu,  Ole 
Olson,  Effie 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Henry 
Pearce,  Janie 
Pierce,  Annie 
Randies,  Archie 
Redmond,  Fay 
Remington,  Robert 
Renbert;,  v^llve  F, 
Ross,  Marguerite 
Sayer,  Mary 
Seller,  Edwin 
vSloan,  Marion 
VandeCar,  Deles 
Walter,  William 
Westbrook,  Emily 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Wood,  Leonard 
Yaeger,  William 
Yaeger,  May 
Zeman,  Carl 
Zywert.  Gertrude 


Children  whose  deportment  has 
not  fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  ar^ 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 
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like  she  had  it  last  fall. 

Otta  Novegoski  received  some  pict- 
ures of  her  little  nephew. 

Montana  Parr  had  a  good  time 
while  her  brother  visited  her. 

Janie  Pearce  and  Annie  Pierce  are 
now  earning  money  by  ironing. 

Evelyn  Nickerson  had  a  nice  long 
rest  while  she  was  in  the  hospital. 

V/e  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Agnes 
Haynie's  home  was  destroyed  by  lire. 

It  didn't  take  Lillian  Aho  long  to 
learn  to  skate  on  her  new  roller- 
skates. 

Thelma  Blackman  has  a  new  locket 
which  her  father  gave  her  the  money 
to  buy. 

Emily  Westbrook's  brother  is  com- 
ing to  take  her  to  Washington  when 
school  closes. 

Esther  Hedin  is  glad  that  her  ankle 
is  now  strong  enough  to  enable  her  to 
attend  school. 

May  Yaeger  was  looking  for  a 
letter  from  home  and  was  very  glad 
when  she  received  it. 

Lena  Bladow  was  so  glad  to  get  her 
little  brother's  picture  because  she 
has  never  seen  him. 

Frances  Askew  broke  her  glasses  so 
she  did  not  attend  study-hall  while 
they  were  being  fixed. 

Edith  Wilhelm  had  some  good 
snap-shots  taken  and  most  of  the 
girls  want  one  or  more. 

Anita  Schilling  is  fond  of  getting  up 
a  class  and  teaching  them  as  Miss 
Lillard  does  in  the  gymnasium. 

Mary  McCoy,  Effie  Olson  and  Ruby 
McDowell  have  stopped  washing 
dishes  so  they  can  study  more. 

Mary  Sayer  is  afraid  she  will  have 
to  make  the  trip  home  alone  and  she 
doesn't  like  the  idea  very  well. 

Gertrude  Zywert  copies  many  of 
the  new  cooking  recipes.  We  think 
she  will  be  a  great  cook  someday. 

Lubi  Chrisman  has  found  that 
watchful  waiting  wins,  for  she  received 
the  long  looked  for  letter  from  her 
sister. 

The  girls  who  received  packa.^es 
from  home  recently  are  Janie  Pearce, 
Esther  Hedin,  Effie  Olson,  Montana 
Parr,  Beulah  Dengel,  Marion  Sloan, 
Gertie  Smidt,  Fay  Redmond,  Helen 
Johnson  and  Ruby  McDowell. 


J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 

The  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 
held  it's  reofular  meeting  in  the 
chapel  at  7:00  p.  m.  March  23. 

The  roll  was  called  and  the  mem- 
bers were  present  with  the  exception 
of  Arthur  O'Donnell  and  Harry  Her- 
bold  who  operated  the  moving  pic- 
ture machine  at  the  school  for  ^Back- 
ward Children  and  Rufus  Edenswho 
had  gone  home. 

The  roll  was  responded  to  by  nam- 
ing counties  of  Montana.  The  min- 
utes of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

Henry  Patrick  was  made  secretary 
in  place  of  Willie  Herbold  who  went 
home. 

The  following  program  was  given: 
Jokes,  "Chasing  a  Cat"  and  "For  a 
Ride,"  Fred  Patrick;  story, 
"Flossie's  Easter  Egg-,"  Emily  West- 
brook;  declamation,  "America," 
George  Drinville;  charades,  Ruby 
McDowell;  story,  "The  Story  of  the 
Easter  Hare,"  Lena  Bladow;  and 
dialogue,  "The  Rich  Family's  Ex- 
perience," Elsie  Davis  and  Mary 
Sayers. 

Miss  Lillard  was  on  duty  but  the 
critic's  report  was  given  by  Mr. 
Menzemer  who  said  that  the  pro- 
gram was  splendid.  He  also  spoke 
about  having  some  new  "By  Laws." 
He  said  that  he  wanted  our  society 
to  improve. 

Mr.  Menzemer,  Henry  Patrick  and 
Mary  McCoy  were  appointed  as  a 
committee  by  the  president  to  im- 
prove the  constitution  of  the  society. 

Archie  Randies  gave  us  some  of 
the  latest  events  of  the  war.  Mrs. 
Brown  gave  us  a  very  interesting 
story  about  a  dog  who  saved  two 
students  from  being  killed  by  bears. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  was  led  by 
Thelma  Blackman  after  which  the 
society  adjourned  until  April  13. 

—  Henry  Patrick,  Sec'y. 


A  Prayer 

Use  me,  my  God,  in  Thy  great  harvest  field, 

Which  stretches  for  and  wide  like  a  wide  sea. 
The  fifatherers  are  few,  I  fear  the  precious  yield 

Will  suffer  Ic^s,  oh  find  a  place  for  me. 
A  place  where  best  the  sirengfth  I  have  will  tell, 

It  may  be  one  the  other  toilers  shun. 
Bo  it  a  wide  or  narrow  place,  'tis  well 

So  that  the  work  it  be  at  least  well  done. 

—Elias  T.  Dahl 
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Why  The  Mooo  Looks  Sad 

I  saw  Moon  Mother  big-  and  bright 
Bring-  out  her  baby  stars  one  night 
To  play  about  the  fields  of  sky! 
She  watched  them  with  a  careful  eye. 

Then,  plainly  as  could  be, 
One  star  looked  down  and  winked  at 
me? 

It  was  naughty  star,  I  think, 
Because  it  gave  a  wicked  wink. 

Just  then  a  cloudy  bit  of  lace 
Was  blown    across    Moon  Mother's 
face; 

And,  while  her  eyes  could  not  see 
thru. 

What  did  the  bad  star-baby  do? 

It  passed  its  little  brothers  by, 
And,  ran  away  across  the  sky! 
Then  with  a  merry  little  spark 
Jumped  out  of  the  sky  right  into  the 
dark! 

AVhat  happened  to  that  baby-star 
Who  ran  so  fast  and  jumped  so  far? 
Perhaps  he  tumbled  in  the  sea, 
And,  now  is  sorry  as  can  be. 

The  other  stars  come  out  to  play, 
But.  poor  Moon  Mother  pines  away. 
And,  I  can  see  her  grow  each  night 
More  thin  and  faded,  sad  and  white. 

— Selected. 


Make  This  The  Day 

Make  this  the  day!  What  a  good 
motto  there  is  in  the  words.  It  is  a 
good  one  to  make  for  the  entire  year 
of  1918.  It  is  energizmg  and  inspir- 
ing. It  is  in  line  with  a  quotation 
which  ye  editor  espied  in  a  magazine 
of  a  recent  date.  "Let  us  resolve  to 
surpass  the  attainments  of  yesterday 
by  the  achievements  of  today." 

Without  sincerely  resolving  to  do 
better  there  would  be  little  progress 
in  the  world.  Back  of  ail  advance- 
ment there  must  be  the  resolution  to 
advance,  to  improve.  Resolutions  of 
this  character  express  determination, 
aspiration,  ambition. 

No  matter  how  well  one  has  done 
there  can   yet    be    betterment!  no 


matter  how  much  one  has  ac- 
complished more  can  still  be  done. 
The  attainments  of  the  past  should 
never  be  considered  merely  as  some- 
thing over  which  to  feel  self-satis- 
faction and  to  cause  one  to  become 
lazily  contented.  Instead  they  should 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  encourage- 
ment, a  reminder  and  a  guarantee 
that  more  can  be  accomplished.  The 
very  fact  that  we  have  attained  is 
proof  to  us  that  we  can  attain  and 
achieve  still  more.  It  should,  there- 
fore, not  only  encourage  us  to  greater 
effort,  but,  spur  and  inspire  us  on  to- 
ward the  winning  of  greater  victories. 

We  either  go  forward  or  back.  We 
never  stand  stid.  To  be  contented 
with  what  v*^e  have  done,  to  rest 
content  with  the  results  achieved,  is 
a  bad  state  of  mind  to  get  into,  is 
dangerous. 

Unless  we  get  away  from  that 
mental  attitude  spiritual  decay  is  sure 
to  set  in. 

To  be  contented  with  what  has  been 
accomplished  without  an  accompany- 
ing desire  to  continue  to  accomplish, 
without  an  enthusiasm  for  greater 
results,  is  deadenmg.  To  resolve  to 
surpass  the  attainments  of  the  past 
by  the  achievements  of  the  present 
and  the  future  is  quickening,  strength- 
enmg,  vitalizing  in  its  effect  on  the 
physical  and  mental  self 

Let  us,  dear  readers,  each  and 
everyone  take  earnestly  unto  our- 
selves the  thought  '  I  will  resolve  to 
surpass  the  attainments  of  yesterday 
by  the  achievements  of  today" — Let  it 
be  our  waking  thought  in  the  morn- 
ing. Reflect  on  it,  consider  it  deeply, 
let  its  meaning  sink  into  our  very 
beiuig.  Do  it  the  very  first  thing,  do 
it  before  starting  in  on  the  day's 
duties.  As  we  are  faithful,  so  will 
be  to  us  the  results. 


Local  News 

Viola  Miller  is  making  a  crocheted 
yoke. 

Sophie  Nasby  colors  and  cuts  very 
nicely. 
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Willie  Wicks  is  making  a  raffia 
basket. 

Clarence  Barrick  is  knitting  a 
sweater. 

Bessie  Rice  is  a  good  girl  and  gett- 
ing along  nicely. 

Otto  Olsen  received  an  Easter  pack- 
age from  home. 

Thomas  Higby  received  some  new 
shoes  from  home. 

George  Corey  received  an  Easter 
package  from  home. 

Everette  Eveland  builds  very  pretty 
houses  with  his  blocks. 

Christina  Siegel  spelled  the  school 
down  Friday,  h^arch  29. 

Ruby  Nader  has  a  new  teddy  bear 
of  which  she  is  very  fond. 

John  Buckholtz  received  a  package 
and  Easter  card  from  home. 

Lynn  Denny  received  shoes,  stock- 
ings and  money  from  home. 

Roy  Lyndes  had  a  letter  from  his 
brother  and  it  greatly  pleased  him. 

Vern  Pagel  was  quite  excited  when 
he  saw  the  first  blue  bird  this  spring. 

Annie  Kunkle,  Mabel  WalKer  and 
Myrlte  Skinner  have  had  their  hair 
trimmed  and  they  are  very  proud  of  it. 

Lillie  Myhre,  Effie  Whitcomb,  Ar 
dath  Meier,  Johnny  Sundt  and  Roy 
LeFever   are  learning  a  new  flag 
salute. 

Herbert  Rygg  is  working  in  the 
kitchen  again.  We  were  all  pleased  to 
see  him  back  especially  the  cook  as 
he  is  a  fine  worker. 

Leslie  Barker  was  delighted  with 
the  box  of  goodies,  he  received  from 
his  mother.  He  had  enough  to  divide 
with  all  the  kindergarten  children. 

Twila  Marshall  was  very  much 
pleased  with  a  snapshot  of  her  mother 
and  little  brothers  which  she  received 
from  home.  She  also  received  some 
new  dresses. 

Gethel  Henion,  Lillie  Myhre,  Geral- 
dine  Eveland,  Florence  Hart,  Em- 
malina  Knight,  Leo.  West,  Victor 
Sherrill,  Leslie  Barker,  WilJie  Keast, 
Sammy  Caddy,  Albert  Smith,  Roy 
Cantrell  and  Warner  Baumgartner 
received  Easter  boxes  from  home. 

A  very  enjoyable  Easter  Service 
was  given  Sunday  evening,  March  31. 
The  following  program  was  rendered: 
Processional    -----  Choir 


Reading— Easter  -  -  Mr.  Smith 
Anthem— "Shout  Ye  High  Heavens"  - 

c  .  ^y^"  Denny  I 

bong—  Springtime's  Coming"  -  Choir  i 
Bible  Exercises  -  -  .  Class 
Son— 'Welcome  Fair  Easter"  -  Class! 
Primary  Exercises  -  -  -  Class 
Song— "Sweet  Is  Our  Message"  -  Class 
Beautiful  Story  of  Easter  -  Class 
Solo  and  Chorus— "The  Li!y"    -    -  .- 

Clara  Pratt 

Reading— 'Little  Blue  Violet"    -    -  - 

Asired  Theline 
Song— Easter  Lilies  -  ■■  -  Choir 
Exercise— "Things  We  Get  by  Giving" 

Class 

Song— '  The  Little  Birds  Have  Con 3 

Again"   Clas. 

Reading  -  .  -  -  Delia  Bowlsbv 
Recitation  -  -  -  Lelia  Mechler 
Solo  and  Chorus— "Outside  The  Holy 
City"  -  Mr.  Smith  and  Chnir 
Reading— 'The  Way  To  Ihe  City" 

Cora  Bennett 
Reading— "He  Is  Risen"  -  Mr.  Smith 
Anthem— "The  Risen  King"  -  Choir 
Gloria  Patri  and  Doxology 


(from  the  Blind  Deparhnent) 
Robert  Rnox. 

The  sad  word  of  the  death  of  Robert 
Knox  has  been  received.  Robert 
died  Mar.  10,  1918  in  Lewistown,  Mont. 
He  had  been  away  for  several  '  weeks 
and  had  just  returned  home  when  he 
was  taken  with  a  paralytic  stroke.  He 
lived  two  davs  afterwards  and  passed 
away  peacefully. 

Robert  entered  our  school  from  the 
North  Dakota  School  and  was  with  us 
three  years.  He  was  a  bright  pupil 
and  a  gifted  pianist.  His  music  gave 
pleasure  to  many  and  he  was  always 
ready  and  willing  to  serve  others.  He 
played  for  many  of  our  dances  while 
here,  and  always  played  one  of  his 
beautiful  selections  for  visitors.  He 
was  of  a  retiring  disposition  yet  was 
making  his  way  in  the  world  in  his 
chosen  vocation,  piano  tuning. 

He  leaves  a  wife,  who  was  Eva  Web- 
ster a  classmate  of  his  while  he  was 
in  school  here,  also  a  young  son, 
three  years  of  age.  To  the  bereaved 
ones,  we  extend  our  heart-felt  sympathy 
jo  this,  their  great  loss. 
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Springtime. 

Spring,  spring, 
Hear  the  birds  sing! 
For  Spring-time  is  coming  to 
town, 

With  garlands  of  posies, 
And  sprays  of  wild  rosies. 
And  wearing  a  dainty  green 
gown. 

Spring,  spring, 

Hear  the  bells  ring; 

And  see  the  blue  sky  bending 

o'er  us. 
The  warm  sunshine  bright. 
Fills  us  with  delight, 
And  the  birds  are  all  singing 

in  chorus. — Sel 


April. 

IS  called 


the  rainy 


April 
month. 

The  little  brown  scales  fall 
off  the  trees  in  April. 
The  buds  begin  to  swell. 
They  grow    larger  every 
day. 

Leaves  and  flowers  will 
come  from  the  buds.  * 

The  birds  are  very  busy  in 
April. 

They  build  their  nests. 
The  grass  grows  green. 
Have    you  found  a  wild 
flower  3^et? 

What  Was  It? 

I  saw  something. 
It  was  blue. 
It  had  feathers. 
It  hopped. 
It  flew. 


It  sang. 
What  was  it? 


m 


What  Am  1? 

I  grow  in  the  grass. 

I  have  many  petals. 

They  are  yellow. 

I  look  very  bright 
green  grass. 

I  go  to  sleep  at  night 

When  I  grow  old  m} 
is  white. 

Then  I  blow  away. 

Farmers  do  not  like  me. 

What  am  I? 


the 


head 


Pink  Eyes 

Susie  had  a  little  white 
rabbit.  It  had  pink  eyes  and 
long  ears.  Susie  named  the 
little  rabbit  Pink  Eyes.  Her 
big  brother  Jack  made  a 
little  house  for  Pink  Eyes. 
Every  day  Susie  fed  nice 
green  leaves  to  her  little  pet. 

One  day  she  forgot  to  shut 
the  door  of  the  httle  house 
and  after  she  went  away  Pink 
Eyes  crept  out.  It  ran  across 
the  yard.  He  saw  a  large 
dog.  He  was  frightened  and 
hid  in  a  watering-can.  B}^ 
and  by  Susie  went  out  to  feed 
Pink  Eyes.  She  found  the 
house  empty  and  Pink  Eyes 
gone.  She  sat  down  on  the 
grass  and  cried.  She  thought 
she  would  never  see  her 
pretty  little  rabbit  again. 
Her  moiher  was  hanging  out 
some  clothes  on  the  Une .  She 
sawPink  Eyes  in  the  watering. 
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can.  She  called  Susie  and 
told  her.  Susie  found  Pink 
Eyes  sitting  in  the  watering- 
can.  She  was  very  happy 
and  began  to  smile.  1  do  not 
think  she  ever  forgot  to  shut 
the  door  again. 


Who  Likes  the  Rain 

^4,"  said  the  duck,  ^'I  call  it 
fun, 

For  I  have  my  little  rubbers 
on; 

They  make  a  cunning  three- 
toed  track 
In   the     soft   cool  mud; 
quack,  quack!" 
'T' cried  the  dandelion,  ''1, 
My  roots  are  thirsty,  my 

buds  are  dry;" 
And  she  lifted  a  towsled 
yellow  head 
Out  of  her  green  and  grassy 
bed. 

Sang  the  brook:  "I  laugh  at 
every  drop. 
And  wish  they'd  never  need 
to  stop 

Till  a  big,  big  river  I  grew 
to  be, 

And  could   hnd   ni}^  way 
out  to  sea." 
''I,"    shouted  Ted,   "For  I 
can  run, 
With  my  high-top  boots  and 
my  raincoat  on. 
Through  every    puddle  and 
runlet  and  pool 
That  I  find  on  my  wa}^  to 
school."— Sel. 

The  Little  Garden 

Henry  has  a  little  garden. 
He  planted    seeds    in  his 
little  garden. 

The  seeds  grew. 

He  hoes  and  rakes  it. 

He  works  hard. 


He  has  a  little  watering- 
can. 

He  waters  his  garden  every 
day. 

He  likes  to  work  in  his 
garden. 

Have  you  a  garden? 

How  Buttercups  Canne 

Once  there  was  an  old  man 
who  had  a  big  bag  full  of  gold 
pieces.  He  was  very  stingy. 
He  was  a  miser.  He  did  not 
want  to  give  any  of  his  money 
away.  He  lived  all  alone  in 
the  woods. 

One  night  a  robber  stole  the 
bag  of  gold..  There  was  a 
hole  in  the  bag.  As  the  robb- 
er ran  away  the  money  fell 
out  througti  the  hole. 

Earl}^  in  the  morning  a 
little  fairy  saw  the  pieces  of 
gold  on  the  ground.  She  did 
not  want  the  old  man  to  hnd 
them.  She  did  not  like 
misers. 

So  she  touched  each  gold 
piece  and  it  changed  to  a 
beautiful  yellow  flower.  She 
called  the  flowers  "Butter- 
cups."— The  Companion 


April  Proverbs 

April  showers  make  May 
flowers. 

The  early  bird  catches  the 
worm. 

One  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer. 

A  single  sunbeam  is  enough 
to  drive  away  many  shadows. 

A  good  garden  may  have 
some  weeds. 

Little  brooks  make  great 
rivers. 

From  a  pure  spring,  pure 
water  flows. 
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Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains. 
City  Transfer  Line.  Every- 
thing  First  Class  in  the 
Livery  Business.  Pas- 
seng-ers  and  Freig-ht 
taken  to  surround- 
ing- towns  and  Camps. 
Horses  Boarded  by  the  AVeek 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 


Automobile  Service 


Co  O.  Hansen 


Boulder, 


Montana. 


Maguire's 

Fresh  Pui^e  Foud 
Candies,   Fruits,  Cigars, 
Stationery,  etc. 

Ice  Cream  Ordered 
for  Parties 
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Gallaiidet  College  Letter 


By  Julia  A.  Cole 

Sophia  Fowler  Hail 


OPHIA  FOWLER  HALL,  com- 
pleted but  a  short  time  ago 
fc^  stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
other    buildings    on  Kendall 
Green — it  is  so  much  more  modern 
and  convenient. 

The  new  Hall  is  situated  on  the  site 
of  the  Fowler  hall  of  old.  It  is  a 
four  story  structure  of  brick  with 
limestone  trimmings.  'Ihe  interior  is 
white  plastered  with  varnislied  wood- 
work throughout.  Ihe  stairways  are 
fireproof  and  a  skylight  at  the  top  of 
each  stairway  seives  to  lighten  up 
the  halls  and  corridors. 

ihe  "sub-basement"  contains  the 
gymnasium  swimming-pool,  shower 
baths,  and  trunk  room.  The  gymn- 
asium, though  not  yet  fully  equipped 
has  not  been  left  idle.  The  co-eds 
were  able  to  go  ahead  wiih  their 
gymnastic  work  and  basket  bail 
practice  was  continued  until  the  end 
(»f  the  season.  The  gymnasium  has 
a  finely  waxed  floor  and  is  well 
ventilated.  It  has  been  christened 
by  the  name  of  '  Jimmy"  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  old  coTege 
"Jim."  The  swimming  pool  is  a 
'  beauty."  It  iis  about  thirty-five  feet 
long  and  from  four  to  eight  feet  deep. 
The  room  and  the  adjacent  shower 
room  are  white  tiled  throughout, 
the  pool  has  been  open  since  April 
first  and  almost  all  tne  co-eds  have 
been  overenthusiastic  to  learn  how  to 
swim.  Up  to  now  the  majority  have 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  send 
across  unassisted,  the  least  deep  part. 


Ihere  is  an  emergency  life-preserver 
and  a  chaperon  is  always  present 
when  any  of  us  are  in  the  water  so 
there  is  no  danger  of  d  owning. 

I'ne  basement  has  a  laundry,  do- 
mestic science  room,  a  servant's  par- 
lor, a  telephone  exchange  room,  linen 
room.  Red  Cross  Work  room  and  three 
or  four  other  room  which  are  as  yet 
vacant.  Ihese  vacant  rooms  will  be 
utilized  as  recitation  rooms  next  fall. 
Ihe  main  entrance  is  on  this  floor. 
The  doorway  is  of  Gothie  architecture 
and  the  stairways  are  of  white  marble. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  teachers' 
and  co-eds'  offices  and  a  lavatory  for 
guests.  Ihe  reading  room  is  in  the 
southeastern  part  ot  the  building,  on 
this  floor,  the  room,  itself  rectang- 
ular in  sfiape,  is  a  light  and  sunny 
place  with  a  large  fireplace  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  built-in  bookshelves 
hold  the  DooKs  of  the  0.  W.  L.  b. 
Library  witn  plenty  of  room  for  fu- 
ture new  booKs.  ihe  room  is  furnish- 
ed with  plenty  of  cane-seated  chairs, 
a  few  rocking  chairs  and  three  large 
reading  tables.  Ihere  are  also  a  mag- 
azme  rdcK  and  a  file  for  newspapers, 
l^or  tne  benefit  of  feminine  vanity  a 
long  mirror  has  been  put  up  in  this 
reading  room  and  now  every  co-ed 
wiU  know  when  her  hat  is  on  straight 
and  whether  or  not  her  dress  hangs 
at  a  favorable  angle.  The  reading 
room  is  the  most  inhabitated  spot  in 
Fowler  Hall  and  the  swimming  pool 
coines  second  in  popularity.  On  this 
fiuor  are  also  the  dispensary,  infirm- 
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ary,  teachers'  parlor,  the  dean's  suite 
of  rooms,  a  room  for  guests  and  the 
matron's  office  as  well  as  several 
rooms  for  the  co  eds. 

Every  room  of  the  co-eds  is  of  uni- 
form size,  having  two  or  more  win- 
dows and  two  roomy  clothes  closets. 
A  double  desk,  two  dessers,  two  chairs 
and  rockers  and  a  book  case  as  well 
as  two  white  enameled  iron  beds  take 
up  a  large  space  of  the  room.  There 
is  a  built  in  wash  stand  in  every 
room  which  lends  much  to  the  con- 
venience of  all.  The  furniture  is  of 
quartered  oak  and  in  keeping  with 
the  woodwork.  The  floors  are  covered 
with  brown  cork  linoleum  as  are  all 
the  floors  in  the  Hall.  The  second 
and  third  floors  contain  rooms  for  the 
co-eds  and  teachers.  These  rooms 
are  similiar  to  those  on  the  first  floor. 
The  teachers  have  their  rooms  in  the 
front  corners  of  each  wing.  Their 
rooms  have  a  fireplace  and  are  fur- 
nished differently  though  the  fur- 
niture is  of  the  same  grade  as  that  of 
the  co-eds. 

The  ends  of  the  corridors  facing  in 
the  back  of  the  building  have  been 
furnished  with  sewing  machines  and 
the  girls  do  all  their  sewing  here 
where  there  is  plenty  of  light  and 
little  chance  of  "mussing  up." 

A  stairway  in  the  east  wing  leads 
up  to  the  roof  garden.  This  roof 
garden  is  tiled  with  red  brick  and  has 
a  guard  all  around.  At  present  it  is 
merely  an  unfurnished  space.  The 
co-eds  go  up  there  for  frolics  and  to 
dry  their  hair. 

The  whole  building  is  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  The  heating  system 
has  been  so  arranged  that  you  can 
keep  the  room  at  just  the  temperature 
you  wish. 

As  a  whole,  it  is  speaking  mod 
erately   to  say  that  the  new  Fowler 
Hall  is  all  right.  It  is  more  than  that. 


April  We*ither  Report 
TEMPERATURE 
Maximum,  88;  date  27th. 
Minimum,  5;  date  3rd. 
Total  precipitation,  0.76  inches. 
Total  snowfall,  6.9  inches. 


Buffalo  Bill 

Accomplishment  is  what  counts. 
Achievement  is  always  recognized, 
and  the  world  is  not  slow  to  award 
honors  to  those  whose  successful  efforts 
deserve  them.  The  line  along  which 
that  success  is  attained  is  immaterial. 
Never  was  this  theory  better  upheld 
than  in  the  case  of  that  beloved 
American  character  -"Buffalo  Bill." 
To  him  were  awarded  the  laurels  of 
renown,  for  being  a  crack  shot,  for 
killiog  more  buffaloes  than  anyone 
else  and  getting  up  an  original  show. 

William  F.  Cody,  while  yet  a  boy 
was  engaged  as  a  scout  by  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad  and  was  paid  five 
hundred  dollars  a  month  for  providing 
the  workmen  with  a  supply  of  buffalo- 
meat  He  achieved  the  name  of 
"Buffalo  Bill"  because  he  was  skilful 
in  killing  such  vast  numbers  of 
buffaloes.  He  ^^  orked  for  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Co.  for  eighteen  months  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  performed  the  re- 
markable feat  of  killing  4,280  buffalo- 
es without  any  assistance. 

William  Cody  was  rather  startled 
one  day  upon  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  well-known  officer  wagering 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  that 
William  Conistock  could  kill  a  greater 
number  of  buffaloes  in  a  certain  time 
than  Cody  could. 

A  day  was  set  upon  which  Bill  Cody 
and  Bill  Comstock  were  to  match  their 
skill  A  number  of  cowboys  rode  with 
each  contestant  to  take  count.  A 
large  herd  of  buffaloes  was  found  and 
the  two  men  were  to  enter  the  drove 
at  8  o  clock  in  the  morning  and  employ 
their  own  methods  of  killing  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  one  having  killed  the 
greater  number  was  to  be  declared 
winner  of  the  stakes  and  also  the 
"Champion  Buffalo  Killer  of  America." 
A  man  being  chosen  as  referee,  was 
to  accompany  each  of  the  hunters  on 
horseback  and  act  as  score  keeper. 
Bill  Cody  returned  in  the  evening  hav- 
ing killed  sixty-nine  buffaloes.  Will- 
iam Comstock  had  killed  but  forty- 
six.  From  that  time  to  this  Cody  has 
answered  to  the  nickname  of  '  Buffalo 
Bill." 
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Bill  Cody,  when  but  a  young  lad, 
joined  a  company  of  soldiers  as  he 
was  anxicus  for  adventure.  The 
soldiers  camped  at  high  noon,  about 
350  miles  west  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.  The  horses  were  grazing  and 
the  soldiers  were  leisurely  gettmg  din- 
ner ready.  Ail  of  a  sudden  some  Indians 
surrounded  them.  Four  of  the  sol- 
diers fell  at  their  first  fire.  The  horses 
were  frightened  and  fled.  Outnumber- 
ed four  to  one,  the  soldiers  broke  and 
ran  away  in  every  direction.  Little 
Bill  was  all  alone  and  made  a  running 
fight  for  hours,  finally  coming  into 
shelter  in  some  brush  along  the  river. 
He  lay  panting  for  breath  and  upon 
looking  up,  espied  an  Indiciu  at  the 
top  of  the  bank.  The  Indian  aimed 
his  rifle  at  him  but  Bill  was  too  quick 
for  him.  The  crack  of  his  pistol  cut 
short  the  savage's  aim  and  the  Indian 
tumbled  down  the  bank.  Young  Bill 
looked  at  him  and  found  he  had  shot 
the  red  skin  through  the  left  eyeball. 

Iii  1876,  Colonel  Cody  was  chief  of 
the  scouts  under  the  command  of 
General  Crook.  They  faced  some  Indi- 
ans at  Bonnett  creek.  The  forces  were 
close  upon  each  other  ready  to  charge. 
All  of  a  sudden  a  mounted  Indian 
Chief  came  into  the  open  fearlessly 
and  spoke  in  Cheyenne  tongue 
challenging  Pa  he  hash  (Long  hair) 
to  fight.  Fa-he  hash  was  Buffalo  Bill 
and  thd  challenge  was  accepted.  Be- 
fore General  Crook  could  interpose 
Cody  had  galloped  out  and  killed  the 
chief's  horse  with  his  first  shot  and  in 
someway  his  own  horse  fell  too. 
They  both  stood  facing  each  other. 
The  Indian  raised  his  tomahawk  but 
Bill  caught  his  wrist  and  stabbled  his 
foe  dead. 

In  1872,  Buffalo  Bill  went  to  a  show 
in  New  York  and  saw  someone  re- 
present him.  He  looked  on  with 
mixed  amazement  and  disgust  at  a 
"hero"  supposed  to  be  interpreting  the 
role  of  "Buffalo  Bill"  of  the  "Wild  and 
Wooly  West.  "  However  he  got  the 
idea  that  if  an  imitation  was  success- 
ful that  the  original  ought  to  be. 
Very  shortly  afterwards  Buffalo  Bill 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  company. 
His  stage  troupe  included  at  first 
Indians  and  cowboys  then  the  Dead- 
wood  coach  and  so  forth.    The  troupe 


got  so  large  it  overflowed  the  largest 
stage  and  so  Colonel  Cody  returned 
home  to  the  Middle  West  and  got  to- 
gether his  first  famous  Wild  West 
show. 

All  over  the  U.  S.  boys  made  a 
great  nero  out  of  Buffalo  Bill  and  he 
corresponded  with  some  of  them 
often.  He  never  neglected  his  boys. 
He  could  mingle  with  all  sorts  and 
manners  of  people  from  royalties 
down  to  the  juveniles.  Buffalo  Bill 
toured  England  with  his  Wild  West 
circus.  Everywhere  the  company 
went  in  Europe  the  famous  scout  was 
entertained  by  royalty  and  he  in  turn 
entertained  them.  One  day  in 
London,  King  Edwards,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  attended  the  show. 
The  whole  display  was  so  new  and 
fascinating  that  in  a  short  time  the 
Prince  expressed  a  desire  to  ride 
around  the  ring  in  the  Deadwood 
coach.  Buffalo  Bill  was  ready  and 
called  for  five  passengers.  The  five 
passengers  who  accepted  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales  who  seated  himself 
upon  the  box  beside  Buffalo  Bill  and 
four  kings  who  happened  to  be  visit- 
ing in  England  the  Ru>t^  of  Greece, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  the  Knjg  of 
Saxony  and  the  crown  Prince  of 
Austria.  The  coach  started.  But  by 
this  time  the  Indians  who  attacked 
and  the  stalwart  cowboys  who  rescued 
the  coach  had  been  instructed  to  do 
something  a  little  extra  to  give  louder 
yells,  to  fire  a  few  more  shots.  It  was  no 
wonder  as  the  rumor  goes,  that  before 
the  ride  was  over  some  of  the  four 
king  were  under  the  seats. 

Buffalo  Bill  rode  through  the  streets 
of  St.  Louis  one  morning  and  he  saw 
some  soldiers  who  were  tormenting  a 
number  of  the  fair  sex.  Bill  Codv 
dismounted  and  ordered  the  men  to 
scatter.  They  answered  with  oaths 
and  the  young  scouts  sailed  into 
them.  It  was  short  and  sweet. 
Three  of  the  men  who  were  bullies 
were  laid  out.  All  of  the  girls  escaped 
but  one  who  was  a  little  blackeyed 
maiden,  too  scared  to  run.  Buffalo 
Bill  went  home  arm  in  arm  with  her. 
Her  name  was  Louisa  Frederici.  She 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  St. 
Louis.  Later  Buffalo  Bill  came  back, 
was  united  in  marriage  with  her  and 
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took  her  with  him  to  Salt  Creek 
Valley. 

When  Buffalo  Bill  breathed  his  last, 
the  people  mourned  the  loss  of  a  great 
eminent  and  brave  hunter.  He  was 
famous  as  a  splendid  and  lovable 
western  character  but,  like  others,  was 
credited  by  novelists  with  numerous 
adventures  of  which  he  had  never 
heard.  The  people  had  a  statue  of 
him  erected  in  Denver  in  honor  of  his 
memory. — Frank  Bright,  Eighth  (rrade. 
Department  for  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  Bert  L.  Forse,  of  Pon.o-h- 
keepsie.  New  York,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  a  flourishing-  photographic 
business,  has  disposed  of  his  interests 
and  taken  up  field  work  in  war  photo- 
g-raphy.  He  is  a  Gallaudet  boy  of  a 
few  years  back. — Mirror 

Deafness  has  not  prevented  a 
remarkable  15  year  old  girl  fron:i 
becoming"  master  of  the  piano.  De- 
spite her  affliction  and  her  yonth, 
Miss  Leah  Wenger.  of  Salt  Lake, 
Utah,  has  starlted  critics  with  her 
rendition  of  concertos  and  exremely 
difficult  paino  numbers.  vSlie  says 
her  tone  expression  is  gauged  by  the 
vibration  of  the  key — through  the 
senses  of  touch. — Bunhaiutoii  Press. 


The  latest  report  of  the  French 
Ambulance  Committee,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Percival  Hall,  president  of  Gal- 
laudet College,  Messrs.  F.  H.  Hughes 
and  H.  D.  Drake,  instructors  there, 
and  Mr.  Roy  j,  Stewart,  of  Washing- 
ton city,  shows  a  total  of  $2886.13, 
the  result  of  contributions  by  the  deaf 
all  over  the  country.  ()f  this  amount, 
sums  of  $800  to  $1000  have  been  set 
aside  for  the  purchase  of  Ambulances. 
The  purchases  were  delayed,  and  in 
November  it  was  found  that  the  cost 
of  transportion  had  been  so  reduced 
that  three  cars  could  be  procured  for 
the  former  price  ot  two.  This  was 
done.  They  have  been  christened 
the  De  I'Epee,  Clerc  and  Sicard  am- 
bulances. $120  has  been  forwarded 
to  Wv .  John  C.  Cloud,  driver  of  the 
first  ambulance,  for  personal  expenses 
for  six   months.      Deducting  other 


small  expenses,  the  sum  of  $948.74 
remains  on  hand. 

— Mic  h  iga  n  M irro  r . 


Why  The  Deaf  Should  Not  Enlist. 

AVithout  doubt  the  average  deaf 
man  of  military  age  is  disappointed 
by  the  refusal  to  permit  them  to  en- 
list by  the  United  States  and  Can- 
adian governments. 

Were  they  to  be  permitted  by  the 
Governments  it  would  prove  more 
than  "cruelty."  This  the  deaf  do 
not  realize,  but  \vould  if  we  could 
put  before  them  a  picuire  a.  visioned 
by  the  writer,  described  as  "worse 
than  dumb  animals." 

Returning  from  the  war  armless 
legless  and  sightless  came  the  once 
young  "strudy,  brave  deafmute" 
who  had  not  long  ere  set  out  with 
the  full  use  of  all  his  muscles,  and 
splendid  sight.  Not  only  helpless 
was  he  but  also  deprived  of  any  aid 
to  converse  with  those  who  were 
burdened  wih  the  care  of  such  a  com- 
pletely helpless  case. 

On  the  whole,  the  deaf  solider,  if 
so  unfortunate  as  to  return  in  a  cjn- 
dition  as  described  above,  would  be 
more  of  a  buixlen  to  the  community 
than  he  was  of  aid  to  his  ccnmtry. 

We  should  look  upon  the  refusal  to 
enlist  otir  fine  deaf  men  by  the  Gov- 
ernments in  the  same  manner  as  we 
look  upon  the  safeguard,  :ird  loving 
care  of  a  good  father  over  a  reckless 
son.  It  is  too  often  that  young  men 
do  not  see  the  danger  they  are  enter- 
ing until  they  have  entered  and  see 
no  way  to  get  out. 
Mrs.  LuciLE  Bennet  Aloynihan. 

Girl,  Deaf  Mute,  is  One  of  the 
Most  Valued  Employes  of  Bank. 

Toledo's  most  efficient  deaf-mute  is 
Miss  Elsie  Lang,  employe  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce. 

Miss  Lang  lost  her  hearing  when 
she  was  three  years  old.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  school  for  the 
deaf  at  Columbus  in  1910,  She  has 
been  employed  in  the  bank  for  six 
years.  She  is  in  the  transit  depart- 
ment, runs  the  adding  machine, 
writes,  copies  and  mails  checks. 
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"Mutes  should  marry  mutes, ' '  Miss 
Lang"  explained.  "Their  understand- 
ing of  each  other  is  better.  I  am 
the  only  one  in  the  family  who  is  a 
mute. 

"Many  mutes  have  g-ood  positions 
in  factories.  If  they  have  the  right 
education,  they  should  be  able  to  se- 
cure good  positions.  Every  mute 
should  be  given  plenty  of  physical 
training,  cooking  and  drawing" 
lessons.  If  given  the  right  oppor- 
tunity they  can  always  make  g^ood." 

Miss  Lang's  mother  died  two  years 
ago.  Her  father  is  in  a  hospital. 
Miss  Lang"  lives  at  215  Avalon  Place. 

"It  is  remarkable  what  splendid 
work  Miss  Lang  is  doing","  said  G. 
W.  Walbridge,  cashier  at  the  bank. 
"The  work  she  accomplishes  is  super- 
ior to  that  of  other  g"irls  who  have 
done  the  same  kind  of  work.  No- 
thing" distracts  her  from  her  labor  and 
she  is  more  conscientious  than  the 
average  g"irl.  We  are  very  proud  of 
her  work."  Toledo  Bee. 


Deaf  in  Field  of  Industry. 

Among  the  encouraging'  devel- 
opments in  the  field  of  industry 
during  recent  years  is  the  conspicuous 
part  which  the  deaf  are  playing-  in 
several  of  the  great  manufacturing- 
establishments  of  the  country. 

It  is  becoming-  more  apparent  that 
deafness  is  becoming  less  a  reason 
for  discrimination  ag"ainst  them. 

The  public  statement  by  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of 
Akron,  O.  that  the  deaf  are  superior 
workmen,  has  done  a  lot  of  good,  and 
its  effect  will  be  favorable  to  their 
interest  in  many  years  to  come. 

The  Goodyear  Company  has  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  deaf  men  on 
its  pay-roll,  and  tehy  receive  from  $3 
to  $5  jier  day. 

The  Ford  Company  at  Detrc)it 
employs  more  than  one  hundred  deaf 
workers,  and  pays  them  from  $5  to 
$7  a  day. 

The  Buick  Automobile  Company  of 
Flint  Mich,  gives  works  to  seventy- 
five  deaf  mutes,  and  pays  them  from 
$2.50  to  $4  a  day. 

At  the  Brunwick  Balke  Collender 
Billiard  Table  N' a  iu  factory ,  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  fifteen  or  eighteen 


deaf  people  earn  and  are  paid  from 
$3  to  $5  a  day. 

It  has  been  stated  that  good  health 
and  ordinary  intelligence  will  win  a 
position  at  some  of  the  above  factories. 

But  lest  the  deaf  misapprenend 
qualifications  required,  it  is  well  to 
remind  them  that  education  of  the 
brain  and  hand  as  well  as  g-ood 
health,  form  the  main  essentials 
wherever  good  work  is  wanted  and 
good  wag-es  paid  The  skilful  hand, 
calculating-  eyes  and  alert  brain  are 
the  real  accelerators  in  emolument 
and  promotion. 

The  boys  now  at  school  should 
treasure  the  opportunities  that  are 
theirs.  If  they  study  their  lessons 
ior  each  school  day,  if  they  put  the 
mental  effort  into  their  task  in  the 
trades  schools  they  surely  get  into 
the  "making-  g-ood"  class  and  life 
will  be  for  them  one  long  series  of 
happy  and  useful  days. — Dea{- Mutes 
Join  rial. 


Deaf  But  in  the  Service 

Edward  E.  Regna  is  at  Camp  Sher- 
idan, Montgomery,  Ala.,  doing"  war 
v^^ork  under  the  National  War  Work 
Council  of  the  Young-  Men's  Christ- 
ian Association  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  employed  as  mail  clerk  and 
has  plenty  to  do. 

He  is  the  only  deaf  man  that  has 
come  to  our  knowledge,  who  has 
been  accepted  and,  attired  in  imi- 
form,  is  working-  in  the  service.  Con- 
sequently, he  sets  a  precedent  that 
may  be  followed  by  deaf-mutes  am- 
bitious or  anxious  to  "do  their  bit" 
in  a  direct  way. 

He  was  the  seventh  man  called  by 
the  draft,  and  was  found  perfect  in 
every  way  except  for  lack  of  hearing. 
He  was  at  first  rejected,  but  on 
account  of  the  basis  of  his  answers 
to  the  questionnaire  was  restored  to 
Class  lA. 

Much  of  his  success  was  due  to 
his  superior  education  and  the  added 
fact  that  he  had  been  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  This  im- 
pressed the  officials  at  the  Cincinnati 
Headquarters  and  resulted  in  his 
present  position.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  get  to  France  before  the 
war  is  over. — Jewish  Deaf. 


*  DEPARTMENT 
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Re-education  of  the  War  Blind 

The  greatest  misfortunes  that  can 
befall  the  soldier  are  insanity  and 
blindness.  Plans  are  being  worked 
out  through  which  soldiers  blinded  in 
battle  may  be  re-educated  and  re- 
habilitated so  that  they  may  return 
to  some  gainful  occupation  or  profess- 
ion. As  far  as  possible  the  blinded 
soldier  will  be  returned  to  his  former 
occupation  or  one  closely  allied  there- 
to. His  relatives  must  be  made  to 
understand  the  necessity  of  the  train- 
ing and  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it.  "The  ideal  of  the  Govern- 
ment." said  Major  Bordley,  "is  to  have 
the  blinded  soldier  as  efficient  industr- 
ially as  he  was  before  his  injury,  if 
possible,  more  efficient.  Many  in- 
stances are  known  of  men  trained  in 
institutes  for  the  blind  who  are  now 
receiving  greater  salarie3  than  they 
did  when  in  possession  of  th:ir  sight. 
We  hope  to  duplicate  these  records." 

Major  James  Bordley,  of  the  Medical 
Officers'  Reserve,  is  in  charge  of  the 
work  which  was  initiated  as  soon  as 
the  United  States  entered  war. 

The  War  Department  has  re3eatly 
approved  a  complete  plan  worked  out 
by  an  advisory  b^ard  of  ten  leading 
workers  for  the  blind  in  America. 

They  are  gettmg  valuable  ideas  from 
England.  The  Bntish-French-Belgian 
Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund  has 
sent  $2u0,000  to  Europe  for  the 
establishment  of  an  exchange  to  care 
for  soldiers  of  the  three  countries 
blinded  in  battle.  This  is  to  be  kept 
inttciand  the  relief  work  be  carried 
on  with  the  interest  on  the  money. 

It  was  an  American,  Otto  Kahn,  the 
New  York  financier,  who  donated  St. 
Dunstan's,  Regent  s  Park,  his  magnifi 
cent  house  and  estate  in  England,  for 
the  use  of  the  blinded  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  care  committee.  The  number 
of  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  has 
grown  so  rapidly  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  build  annexes  to  St. 
Dunstan's  and  to  day  more  than  1000 
men  are  being  re-educated  in  the 
institution  and  prepared  for  some 
occupation  or  profession  through  which 
they    will  be  self  sustaining.  Until 
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recently,  Ester  Cleveland,  daughter  of 
one  of  our  ablest  presidents,  was  a 
nurse  in  this  hospital. 

America's  plan  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  not  only  incorporates  all 
the  good  features  of  the  St.  Dunstan 
Hospital  but  goes  further.  It  provides 
for  the  care  of  men  in  France  before 
embarkation:  their  training  on  board 
ship  en  route  home;  a  complete  course 
instruction  in  a  hospital  school  after 
their  return,  and  finally  positions 
suited  to  the  biind  will  be  secured  for 
them.  The  United  States  Government 
will  not  allowed  these  heroic  men  to 
be  set  aside  merely  as  dependents  upon 
Government  pension  -  above  all,  it  will 
not  permit  them  to  become  objects  of 
private  charity,  dependents  upon 
their  families  and  friends. 

Mrs.  T.  Harrision  Garrett  has  given 
her  Baltimore  estate  of  99  acres  to  the 
Government  for  a  complete  hospital 
school  for  the  blinded  officers  and 
men.  The  estate  has  upon  it  two 
houses,  one  of  which  will  accommdate 
150  persons,  and  will  be  used  for 
enlist 'd  m  n,  and  the  other,  accom- 
mod  ting  ^5  persons,  will  serve  as 
officers'  quarters.  In  addition  there 
will  be  a  home  in  Baltimore,  where 
the  wife,  moiher,  daughter,  or  sister 
of  the  blinded  man  can  live  while  he 
is  receivmg  instruction.  Women 
relatives  of  the  men  will  be  asked  to 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  will  be  given  an  insight  into  the 
difficulties  and  the  best  methods  of 
training  the  blind. 

The  training  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  the  every  best  obtainable, 
and  only  professional  instructors  will 
be  permitted  to  give  it. 

The  course  of  study  will  be:  Read- 
ing and  writing  the  approved  embossed 
system;  writing  with  the  pencil  and 
typewriter;  transcribing  from  the 
dictaphone,  and  telephone  swith-board 
operating;  manual  occuptions  such  as 
weaving,  woodworking,  cement  work, 
netting:  in  physical  training  through 
gymnastics,  athletics,  swimming, 
bowling,  tramping,  boating  etc. 

From  three  months  to  one  year 
will  be  required  in  which  to  complete 
the  course. 
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Congress  will  be  asked  to  amend  the 
civil  service  regulations  so  as  to  offer 
opportunities  for  employment  of  the 
blind. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to 
train  the  blinded  soldier  to  live  as  a 
blind  man,  to  give  him  faith  in  him- 
self, to  teach  him  the  mental  and 
physical  value  of  steady  employment. 

In  doing  this  our  country  is  doing  a 
work  for  these  men  who  risked  their 
lives  for  their  country.  Some  of  us 
cannot  go  into  battle,  but  we  can  and 
should  do  all  we  can  for  those  who 
have  gone  and  return  unable  to  take 
up  life's  work  again. 

Our  country  has  called  upon  us 
through  different  agencies,  have  we 
done  our  utmost?  Let  us  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  work  and  aid  these- 
our  brothers.— May  Roobol,  Eighth 
grade,  Department  for  the  Blijid. 


Local  News 

Girls'  Side 
May  Roobol  is  very  busy  preparing 
for  examinations  and    the   close  of 
school . 

Peari  Jones  is  working  hard  to  get 
the  five  dollars  her  brother  in-law  has 
promised  as  a  prize. 

April  24  was  Viva  Jones  twentieth 
birthday  and  her  mother  remembered 
her  with  two  boxes  of  candy. 

Birdella  Ellis  is  crocheting  most  of 
her  spare  time.  She  has  made 
several  yokes  and  caps  for  home-folks. 

Audrey  Mitchell  is  anxious  to  get 
home  and  see  her  mother  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  nice  trip  thru  the  east. 

Sophia  Oppel  is  just  getting  over  the 
effects  of  boulder  Day,  It  was  the 
first  day  we  had  had  this  year  and  the 
sun  blistered  her  nose. 

On  April  6,  May  Roobol  received 
a  box  containing  some  meat,  cake  and 
eggs  With  a  little  help  from  the 
kitchen,  she  was  able  to  treat  the 
department  to  sandwiches,  half  a 
hard  boiled  e^g  and  cake.  The  pupils 
all  enjoyed  the  "spread"  and  thanked 
May  for  her  kindness. 


long 


Boys'  Side 
Ernest  Watt    enjoys  these 

evenings  in  the  swing. 
George  Ellis  would  like  to  spend  his 

vacation  at  the  seashore  as  he  is  so 


fond  of  crabs. 

Harold  Ferguson  is  very  much 
pleased  to  think  that  he  is  allowed  to 
attend  study-hall. 

Bert  Goodwin  is  eager  to  get  home 
to  see  his  cousins  who  have  just 
come  out  from  the  East. 

Hugh  Shields  finished  the  first  vol- 
ume of  "Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet"  on 
April  22  and  has  started  the  second 
volume. 

Charlie  Kauffman  is  the  first  boy 
of  the  department  to  receive  his 
going-home  outfit.  Frank  Heffern 
hopes  to  be  the  next. 

After  a  long  wait,  Henry  Russell 
was  relieved  to  receive  a  letter  from 
his  sister  and  he  was  glad  to  hear 
that  all  were  well  at  home. 

So  far,  Pat  Callahan  is  the  only 
member  of  the  department  who  is 
wearing  a  service  pin  .  The  star  is 
for  his  brother  Tom  who  is  a  marine. 

About  April  1,  Mr.  Menzemer 
promised  each  little  boy  who  would 
learn  to  dress  himself  a  whistle.  So 
far,  Jacob  Roberts  is  the  only  one  to 
receive  a  whistle. 


April  Hoiior  Roll 

Department  for  the  Blind 

Callahan,  Patsy  Mitchell,  Audrey 

Ellis,  Birdella  Oppel,  Sophia 

Ellis,  Georgfe  Roberts,  Jacob 

Ferguson,  Harold  Russell,  Henry 

Goodwin,  Bert  Shields,  Hugfh  L. 

Heffern,  Frank  Watt,  Ernest  J. 
Kauffman,  Cbarles 

Department  for  Deaf 


Aho,  Lillian 
Askew,  Frances 
Barker,  Henry 
Baumgfarter,  Robert 
Big:  Springf,  'Pom 
Blackman,  Thelma 
Bright,  Frank 
Bubnash.  Mary 
Budeck,  Sophia 
Burns,  Oliver 
Burns,  Williams  (t. 
Chirsman,  Lubi 
Crisp,  Amos 
Custer,  Earl 
Davies,  Elsie 
Dengrel  Beulah 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Haynie,  Agfnes 
Hedin.  Esthel 
Herbold,  Walter 
Janzen,  Lydia 
Johnson,  Helen 
Jones,  Jessie 
McQuary,  Lyle 
Mattson,  Lilly 
McCoy,  Mary 
McDowell,  Ruby 
McPherson,  Bessie 


Nagrel,  John 
Nickerson,  Evelyn 
Nickerson,  Henry  F. 
Norton,  Andrew 
Novegfoski,  Otta 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olbu,  Ole 
Olson,  Effie 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Henry 
Pierce,  Annie 
Post,  Floyd  H. 
Randies,  Archie 
Remington,  Robert 
Ross,  Marguerite 
Sayer,  Mary 
Schilling.  Anita 
Sieler,  Edwin 
Sloan,  Marion 
VandeCar,  Delos 
Walters,  William 
Westbrook,  Emily 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Wood,  Leonard 
Yaeger.  William 
Zeman,  Carl 
Zywert.  Gertrude 


Children  whose  deportment  has 
not  fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 
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This  will  be  the  last  visit  of  the 
Leader  till  the  middle  of  October. 
May  one  and  all  have  a  pleasant 
vacation. 

Arbor  Day 

Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  appropri- 
ately by  an  interesting  program  in  the 
chapel  and  the  planting  of  some 
bushes. 

The  program  began  at  1L15  and 
was  as  follows: 

Song — 'The  Tree  Loves  Me,"  Frank 
Heffern,  and  Jacob  Roberts. 
Signed  by  William  Yaeger,  John  Nagel 
and  Walter  Herbold 
Riddle — George  Ellis  and  Frank  Bright. 
The  Birds — 'The  Farmer's  Best  Allies," 
Miss  Haugan  and  Mr.  Thompson. 
Recitation — "Why  We  Plant  the  Tree." 
May  Yaeger,  Bessie  McPherson,  Beu- 
iah  Dengel  and  Sophie  Budech. 
After  the  program,  all  went  out  of 
doors,  where  Mr.  Altop  was  assisted 
in  planting  some  honey-suckle  bushes, 
by  Roberta  TrasK,  Leylan  Wood,  Hugh 
Shields,  Helen  Johnson,  John  Nagel, 
Lillian  Oho  and  Henry  Barker. 
— •Seventh  Grade. 


Closing  ExercisCvS 
The  first  of  the  closing  exercis^^s  at 
the  State  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
occurred  on  Saturday  evening,  May 
18th,  when  the  annual  exhibition  of 
gymnastic  work  was  given  in  the 
gymnasium.  The  little  deaf  and  blind 
folks  showed  careful  teaching  and 
considering  that  this  was  the  first  year 
for  most  of  them,  their  work  showed 


excellent  results. 

The  larger  blind  proved  what  con- 
tinued training-  can  do  even  for  those 
who  are  deprived  of  their  sight.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
see  them,  they  quickly  found  their 
partners  in  the  drills  and  folk  dances. 

The  older  deaf  boys  showed  decid- 
ed improvement  in  their  work  on  the 
apparatus,  esoecially  that  on  the 
horses.  The  older  deaf  girls  showed 
equal  proficiency  in  their  drills  with 
the  clubs  and  wands. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Folk  Game  Children 

Color  Brigade     Children 

Marching  and  Free  Work  ...Blind  boys  and  girls 

Folk  Dance     ..  Children 

Tumbhng  Race  Children 

Highland  Schottische   Blind  boys  and  girls 

Wand  Drill    Girls,  class  B 

Sabre  Drill     Girls,  class  A 

Artistic  Club  Drill 

Work  onApparatus  Boys,cla';s  A  and  B 

Game,  tub-titling 

The  last  number  was  humorous  and 
evoked  much  merriment. 

Dancing  was  enjoyed  for  an  hour  or 
so  after  the  program. 


?rldav»  3un^  Seventh 

Auditorium 

Closing  Exercises 
Department  for  Backmard  Children 

thp:  moon  queen 

ScK.NK    I.    Place:— The  Land  of  Rosy  Dawn. 
Time:  — .Sunrise  in  Summer. 
Synopsis: — Prince  Sunbeam  and  prin- 
cess Sunshine  ask  their  father,  the  Sun,  if  they 
can  stay  up  that  night  to  attend  the  election  of 
a  (Jueen  ot  the  Universe.     The  Sun  explains 
that  this  is  impossible,    but    the  questioners 
insist  that  they  are  going  to  ask  the  Moon  and 
Evening  Star  about  it.    These  disappear  quick- 
ly and  are  followed  by  Summer  Shower,  Rain„ 
Rainbow,    Evening  Star,   Sunset  Clouds,  and 
Evening  Breezes. 
Scene  U.    Pl.ace:  — Hall  of  the  Milky  Way. 
Time:— Evening. 

Synopsis:  — The  Moon  graciously  invites 
the  Sun  and  his  two  children  to  be  present. 
All  the  Universe  gathers  for  the  election.  The 
Moon  is  elected  Queen.  She  is  escorted  to  her 
Royal  Throne  by  the  Princess  Sunshine,  Prince 
Sunbeam,  Rainbow  and  Summer  Shower;  after 
which  the  Sun  crowns  her  Queen  of  the  Uni- 
verse. A  speech  by  the  Queen  follows.  Four 
o'clock  strikes.  All  bid  the  Queen  good-night 
and  hasten  away  to  their  various  tasks  in 
running  the  Universe 

Cast  of  Characters 

Phe  Sun  Tom  Dolan 

The  Moon  .  Clara  Pratt 

North  Star  Thomas  Higby 

Evening  Star    Christine  Siegel 

Princess  Sunshine  :..  Etta  VanWagnen 

Prince  Sunbeam  Earl  Davis 

vSummer  Breeze..  Lynn  Denny 

Star   Lela  Mechier 

Chorus  Summer  Cloud 
Dawn— Lela  Mechier 

Florence   Ormsby,   Delia   Bowlsby,   Clara  Pratt, 
Christine  Siegel,  Esther  Theline  and  Gethel  Henion. 
Chorus  Summer  Breeze 

[Continued  on  Page  11.)  -i 


CLASS  OF  1918 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


I  Ruby  Belle  McDowell,  President 

"Reading-"' 


Genou      Mary  Jane  McCoy  -       -       Twin  Bridges  If 

"Lorna  Doone" 


Henry  Willet  Patrick,  Secrtary,    Jefferson  Island     Effie  Amelia  Olson 

"Julius  Caesar"  "Macbeth" 


Antelope 


Arthur  William  O'Donnell 

''l/ongfellow" 


Helena 


COLORS 

Pink  and  Green 


FLOWER 

Wild  Rose 


MOTTO 

"Excelsioi 


Biographies 


RUBY  BELLE  McDOWELL  was  born  in  Boyne 
City,  Mich.,  Mar.  26, 1898  and  moved  west  with  her 
parents  when  three  years  old.  She  entered  public 
school  at  the  agre  of  seven  and  continued  in  school 
for  two  years  then  lost  her  hearing-  through  spinal 
meningitis.  Remaining  out  of  school  one  year 
she  again  started  to  school  and  continued  until  she 
was  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  in  1913.  After 
two  years  she  came  to  Montana  and  was  urged  to 
attend  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
which  she  did  entering  the  high  school  cla'is. 

She  was  secretary  of  the  J.  K.  To^le  Literary 
Society  one  term  and  girls'  reporter  for  the  Lkader 
for  two  terms. 

She  is  president  of  the  1918  class.  She  excepts  to 
enter  Gallaudet  college  in  the  fall. 

MARY  JANE  McCOY  was  born  in  Twin  Bridges, 
May  15, 1898.  When  twelve  months  old,  she  became 
deaf  through  pneumonia  and  spinal  meningitis.  At 
the  age  of  seven,  she  entered  the  Montana  School 
for  the  Deaf.  She  was  twice  vice-president,  once 
secretary  and  once  tieasurer  of  the  J.  K.  Toole 
Literary  society.  She  vi'as  the  reporter  for  the 
Leader  for  the  girls' side  for  two  years.  She  was 
once  president  of  the  Earnest  Worker's  Missionary 


Club. 
1916. 


She  was  graduated  fiom  the  eighth  grade 


HENRY  WILLET  PATRICK  was  born  in  South 
Boulder  August  19,  1897.  His  deafness  was  caused 
by  la-grippe  when  he  was  six  month  old. 

He  entered  the  Montana  vSchool  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  in  1905.  He  has  had  training  in  carpentry, 
barbering,  art,  and  moving  picture  operating. 

He  was. graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  in  1916. 

He  was  the  reporter  of  the  Leater  for  the  boys' 
side  for  two  terms,  the  president  of  the  J.  K.  Toole 
Literary  society  for  one  term,  vice-president'  two 
terms  and  secretary,  one  term. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  baseball  team  and  the 
first  basket-ball  team  for  four  consecutive  years. 

He  is  t.:e  secretary  of  the  1918  class.  He  expects 
to  enter  Gal'.audet  college  the  coming  Autmun. 

EFFIE  AMELIA  OLSON  was  born  in  Fosston, 
Minnesota,  January  20,  1898.  When  three  months 
old,  shebecaiiiedeaf  through  spinal  meningitis.  She 
entered  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Faribault,  Minn, 
in  1905  and  attended  there  until  her  parents  moved  to 
Montana.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  came  to  the 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  She  was 
president  for  one  term,  vice-president  for  two  terms 
and  treasurer  for  one  term  of  the  J.  K.  Toole 
Literary  society.  She  was  secretary  of  the  Earnest 
W^orkers' Missionary  Club  for  one  term,  treasurer 
for  tlu'ee  terms. 


Ifc   ^   m  m 


ARTHUR  WILLIAM  O  DONNELL  was  born  in 
Helena,  March  16, 1898.  When  one  year  of  age,  he 
became  deaf  through  brain  fever.  At  the  age  of 
six,  he  entered  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind.  He -was  twice  president,  one  vice-  pres- 
ident and  once  treasurer  of  the  J.  K.Toole  Literary 
society.  He  was  graduated  from  the  eight  grade  in 
1916.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  basket  ball  team 
for  two  years  and  played  on  the  base  ball  team. 
He  is  a  printer  and  moving  picture  operator. 


»  1 


PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS 


THE  YEAR,  which  is  just  clos- 
ing, has  been  on  the  whole  a 
pleasant  as  well  as  a  profitable 
one.  Among-  the  many  things 
that  we  have  all — teachers  and  pu- 
pils alike — learned,  is  to  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  others.  When  the  first 
drive   for  food  conservation  came, 


every  one  voluntarily  gave  up  a  part 
of  his  sweets  or  wheat  and  it  w^as 
done  cheerfully.  This  spirit,  alone, 
is  almost  worth  the  year's  work,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  improvement 
which  has  been  shown  in  all  lines. 
— H.  J.  Menzemer,  Pres't. 
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{  Co ?i tinned  from  Page  8.) 

Willie  Wicks,  Lynn  Denny,  Roy  LeFevre,  Ralph 
i.wyn,  Thomas  Highby  and  Venn  Stevens. 

Rain  on  Chorus 
Rain  drops— Alfred  Barrak,  Pearl  Hanson,  Georgfe 
Nelson,  Clara  Pratt,    Christine   Siegrel,  Frances 
Buckholtz,  Gethel   Henion,   Delia    Bowlsby  and 
Florence  Ormsbj\ 

LuLLA  BY  Chorus 
Lela  Mechler,  Clinton  Eveland,  Geraldina  Eveland, 
Alfred   Barrak,       Pearl      Hanson     and  Velma 
Cheurlein. 


Sunday,   June  Hinlh 

Auditorium 

Baccdlaurcate  Exercises 


Piano . . " Wingfed  Messengers 
Lord's  Prayer  — 
Scripture  Reading: 


. .   Ringuet 

May  Roobol 

  Pres.  Menzemer 

Signed  by  Arthur  0'r)onnell 

  Dr.  D.  B.  Price 

Signed  by  Frances  Askew 
Voice— '"Oh  Love  That  Will  Not  Let  Me  Go"    . . 

Miss  Haugan  — vSigned  by  Mary  McCoy 

Sophia  Oppel  at  the  piano 

Sermon    ..  Dr.   D.  B.  Price 

Piano— Selected      Miss  Haugan 

Presentation  of  the  Conway  Medal   

Hon.  G.  B.  Conway 
Voice— "How  Lovely  Are  Thy  Dwellings"  Liddel 

Miss  Whitaker 

Benediction   Dr.  D.  B.  Price 


IDondav*   June  Tenth 

Chapel 

Recital 
Department  for  the  Blind 

Miss  Agnes  Haugan,  Director  of  Mtisic 


Spooner 
Adams 
I  dams 


1  On  to  Truimph 

George  Ellis 

2.  Catch  Me  

Charles  Kauffman 

3.  Tick  Tock  

Jacob  Roberts 

4.  Violin  Duett  Simple  Confession  Tlionir 

Sophie  Oppel— Maj'  Roobol 

5.  Taps      Engelman 

Patsy  Callahan 

6    Song  The  Leaves' Party  Gaynor 

Frank  Heffern,  Hugh  Shields,  Jacob  Roberts 

7.  Puss  in  Boots   Renard 

Birdella  Ellis 

8.  On  Rollers     Rmve 

Audrey  Mitchell 

9.  Song  A  Perfect  Day   Bond 

Sophie  Oppel 

10.  Memories  of  Spring    Avthon 

George  Ellis 

11.  Piano  Duett..  ...  Lullaby   Adams 

Hugh  Shields  and  George  Ellis 

12.  Dance  of  the  Marionettes   Adams 

Frank  Heffern 

VS.  Voice  of  Nature    A'rohn 

May  Roobol 

14.  Weaving  Scarves    Horvath 

Sophie  Oppel 

15.  Piano  Duett  ....  Hungarian  Dance  Brahms 

The  Grace      IVachs 

Sophia  Oppel  May  Roobol 


Tuesday,  June  Eleventh 

Auditorium 

Commencement 
Departments  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

1.  PIANO  DUET: 

Gallant  Defenders  Ferber 

Sophia  Oppel,  May  Roobol 

2.  INVOCATION:  Dr.  J.  F.  McNamee 

3.  CLASSWORK— Deparmtent  for  the  Deaf. 
Lillian  Aho,  Anita  Shilling,  Gertie  Smidt,  Mont- 
ana Parr,  Henry  Barker,  Lyle  McQaary,  Delos 


Vandecar,  Leylan  Wood,  Andrew  Norton. 
Teacher    Miss  Lillard 

4.  CLASSWORK-Department  of  Music. 

Frank  Heffern,  Hugh  Shields,  Charles  Kauff- 
man,  Jacob  Roberts. 

Teacher   Miss  Haugan 

OUR  FLAG-Sung  by  Frank  Heffern, 
vSigned  by  John  Nagel 

5.  CLASSWORK-Department  for  the  Deaf. 
Helen  Johnson,  Roberta  Trask,  William  Burns, 
John  Nagel,     Fay    Nickerson,    Floyd  Post, 
William  Yaeger,  Earl  Custer. 

Teacher  Miss  Mueller 

PLAYLET-Mary  and  Her  Lamb. 

Mary    Helen  Johnson 

Lamb   Roberta  Trask 

Teacher  Miss  Mueller 

John  _         William  Burns 

Frank   William  Yaeger 

Fred  ...   Fay  Nickeson 

Act.    I. —In  the  Meadow 

Act.  II.— In  School  the  Next  Afternoon 

6.  ESSAY- Re-education  of  the  War  Blind. 

May  Roobol 

VSigned  by  Gertrude  Zywert 

7.  PIANO: 

Good  Night   Nevin 

Sophia  Oppel 

8.  ESSAY— Reading 

Ruby  McDowell 
Signed  by  Mary  McCoy 

9.  PRESENTATION— Diplomas  and  Certificates 

Dr.  J.  F  McNamee 

10.  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER 
Sung  by  Miss  Haugcin 

Signed  by  Marguerite  Ross,  Efifie  Olson, 

Arthur  O'Donnel 


May  Hoiior  Roll 

Department  for  the  Blind 


Callahan,  Patsy 
Ellis,  Birdella 
Ellis,  George 
Ferguson,  Harold 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Heffern,  Frank 
Jones,  Pearl 
Jones,  Viva 


Kauflfman,  Charles 
Mitchell,  Audrey 
Oppel,  Sophia 
Roberts,  Jacob 
Roobol,  May 
Russell,  Henry 
Shields,  Hugh  L. 
Watt,  E:rnest  T. 


Department  for  the  Deaf 


Aho,  Lillian 
Askew,  Frances 
Barker,  Henry 
Baumgarter,  Robert 
Big  vSpring,  Tom 
Blackman,  Thelma 
Bladow,  Lena 
Bright,  Frank 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Budech,  Sophia 
Burns,  Oliver 
Burns,§Williams  (i. 
Castellano,  Bert 
Chirsman.  Lubi 
Crisp,  Amos 
Custer,  Earl 
Davies,  Elsie 
Dengel  Beulah 
Drinville,  George 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Haynie,  Agnes 
Hedin.  Esthel 
Herbold,  Harry 
Herbold,  Walter 
Holtz,  William 
Janzen,  Lydia 
Johnson,  Helen 
Jones,  Jessie 
McQuary,  Lyle 
Mattson,  Lilly 
McCoy,  Mary 
McDowell,  Ruby 
McPherson,  Bessie 


Nagel,  John 
Nickerson,  Evelyn 
Nickerson,  Henry  F. 
Norton,  Andrew 
Novegoski,  Otta 
O'Donnell,  Arthur 
Olbu,  Ole 
Olson,  Effie 
Parr,  Montana 
Patrick,  Frederick 
Patrick,  Plenry 
Pearce,  Janie 
Pierce,  Annie 
Post,  Floyd  H. 
Redmond,  Fay 
Remington,  Robert 
Renberg,  Olive  F. 
Ross,  Marguerite 
Sayer,  Mary 
Schilling.  Anita 
Sieler,  Edwin 
Sloan,  Marion 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Trask,  Roberta 
VandeCar,  Delos 
Walters,  William 
Westbrook,  Emily 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Wood,  Leonard 
Yaeger,  William 
Yaeger,  May 
Zywert.  Gertrude 


Children  whose  deportment  has 
not  fallen  below  an  average  of  85  per 
cent  in  any  of  their  departments  are 
placed  upon  the  honor  roll. 


5  DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF  S 


"The  Spirit  of  the  Red  Cross." 

A  family  was  eating:  dinner.  A 
soldier  visited  his  family.  He  talked 
with  his  sister.  Her  name  was  Es- 
ther. The  soldier's  name  was  Sammy. 

His  little  brother  went  and  got 
Sammy's  coat  and  hat  and  walked  into 
the  dining  room  and  saluted  Sammy. 
Sammy  stood  up  and  saluted  too.  Sam- 
my told  Esther  to  ask  his  sweetheart, 
Ethel,  to  come  to  see  him  before  he 
went  aw^ay.  So  Esther  called  up  Ethel 
and  Ethel  quickly  came  to  see  Sam- 
my. Sammy  kissed  Ethel.  Ethel 
told  Sammy  that  she  would  follow 
him  soon.  He  kissed  his  parents, 
Esther  and  his  little  brother.  His 
mother  cried  and  was  sad.  His  fat- 
her said  he  wished  he  could  go  with 
him.  Then  Sammy  took  Ethel  home. 
Sammy  went  away. 

Ethel  went  into  her  house  and  cri- 
ed. Her  mother  came  and  asked  her 
what  the  matter  was.  Eithel  told 
her  that  she  wanted  to  go  with  Sam- 
my. 

Soon  Ethel  became  a  Red  Cross 
nurse. 

Sammy  went  to  France.  All  the 
people  in  France  were  very  glad  to 
see  our  soldiers.  The  soidiers  march- 
ed through  town,  Sammy  always 
thought  of  his  sweetheart,  Ethel. 
vSammy  slept  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
went  into  the  trenches  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  soldiers  went  ""over  the 
top"  and  Sammy  was  wounded.  He 
dreamed  of  Ethel  aud  he  looked  up 
and  saw  a  German  and  shot  him. 

Two  Red  Cross  men  carried  away 
the  dead  and  wounded.  vSammy  was 
driven  in  an  auto  to  the  base  hospi- 
tal. He  was  lying  in  bed.  Ethel  was 
watching  him.  Soon  he  got  well 
and  went  out  for  a  while  with  Ethel. 

Tlie  film  ended  with  Ethel  standing 
in  a  cross  with  hands  outstretched^ 
appeahng  for  subscriptions. 

Edith  Wilhelm,  Fourth  (rrade. 


No  man  regrets  the  flight  of  time 
excepting  the  one  who  tails  to  improve 
it. — Hubbard. 


Local  News  From  the  Boys'  Side  i 

Archie  R.  Randies,  Reporter  | 

Earl  Caster  has  been  reading  quite 
a  lot  lately. 

Amos  Crisp  may  go  to  Missouri 
after  school  closes. 

Lyle  McQuarry  feels  very  r'ch  in  his 
new  corduroy  suit. 

Ole  Olbu  received  a  new  suit  of  cloth- 
es.   He  looks  like  a  dude  now. 

William  Walters  has  learned  several 
of  our  signs.  He  understands  some 
of  us. 

John  Nagel  never  tires  of  helping 
Mrs.  Low.  He  is  proud  to  be  her 
helper. 

William  Yaeger  is  glad  that  he  will 
go  home  soon  and  drive  "Old  Bossy" 
around. 

Walter  Herbold  is  in  a  hurry  to  get 
home  so  that  he  can  play  with  his 
little  brother. 

Harry  Herbold  was  glad  to  hear  that 
his  brother,  Willie,  is  running  a  tractor 
for  a  neighbor. 

Fred  Patrick  is  anxious  to  hear  from 
his  sister  who  is  now  a  Red  Cross  nurse 
at  Camp  Lewis. 

Carl  Zeman  went  home  Saturday, 
May  IL  His  folks  contemplate  moving 
to  Tennessee  at  once 

Robert  Remington  wears  a  smile 
that  won't  come  off.  He's  thinking  of 
the  coming  vacation. 

Andrew  Norton  is  as  fat  as  butter 
now.  His  cap's  too  small  ana  we  fear 
his  clothes  will  soon  be  ripping. 

Oliver  Burns  and  his  brother,  Billy 
are  not  going  to  get  into  mischief  next 
summer,    that's  what  they  say. 

William  Holtz  seems  to  be  affected 
by  the  war.  He  says  that  he  is  going 
to  get  a  steady  job  next  summer. 

Henry  Barker  likes  to  work  out  of 
doors  better  than  he  do'js  in  doors. 
We  can't  blame  him. — boys  are  boys 

Edwin  b^eler,  we  fear,  will  have  to 
go  home  in  a  back  to  nature  costume 
if  he  doesn  t  take  care  of  what  clothes 
he  has. 

George  Drinville's  brother  paid  him 
a  visit  Friday.  May  10,  before  leaving 
for  a  training  camp  "Somewhere  in 
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California. 

Bert  Castellano  is  planning  to  have 
a  good  time  this  summer  but  the 
reporter  is  not  allowed  to  say  any 
more  about  it. 

Delos  Vandecar  went  home  with  his 
parents  for  a  few  days.  When  he  re- 
turned he  had  a  lot  to  tell,  especially 
about  his  garden. 

Tom  Big  Spring  is  trying  to  learn 
what  all  this  European  fight  is  about. 
The  boys  are  trying  to  explain  and 
Tom  seems  to  understand. 

Fay  Nickerson  has  a  head  like 
Webster.    He  knows  a  lot  of  words. 

So  you  have  bought  Liberty  Bonds 
and  are  buying  W.  S.  S.?  That's  good. 
Now  raise  a  war  garden.  Remember 
what  the  boys  "over  there"  are  doing. 

Robert  Baum;^artner  has  devised  a 
new  scheme  of  getting  away  from  Mrs. 
Low.  He  hides  in  or  slides  down  the 
fire  escape  when  he  sees  her  coming. 

Henry  Patrick  and  Arthur  O'Donnell 
will  take  the  college  examinations.  We 
hope  they  will  be  successful.  They 
have  worked  hard  and  deserve  to  pass. 

Frank  D.  Bright  has  a  brother  who 
is  working  on  a  passenger  run  out  of 
Butte.  Well,  Frank,  he  must  be  en- 
joying those  rides  he  dreamed  of  when 
a  boy. 

The  reporter  wishes  all  the  readers 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Leader  a  pleas- 
ant vacation.  He  hopes  that  they  will 
be  ready  to  enjoy  the  little  paper  again 
when  school  opens  next  fall. 


Local  News  From  the  Girls'  Side 

Ruby  McDowell,  Reporter 

May  Yaeger  does  well  in  all  her 
lessons. 

Fay  Redmond  is  back  from  the 
hospital. 

Mary  Bubnash  likes  to  read  her 
new  Bible. 

Marion  Sloan  looks  very  cute  in  her 
new  dresses. 

Annie  Pierce  is  excited  to  see  her 
new  nephew. 

Agnes  Haynie's  always  there  when 
the  library  opens. 

Emily  Westbrook  is  anxious  to  go  to 
Utah  and  Washington. 

Mary  Sayers  always  has  a  pleasant 
smile  and  hearty  laugh. 


Montana  Parr  was  very  glad  to  see 
her  father  on  Boulder  Day. 

Frances  Askew  and  Fern  Renberg 
received  packages  from  home. 

Elsie  Davies  is  anxious  for  an 
occasion  to  wear  her  new  suit. 

Lena  Bladow  does  not  know  whether 
she  can  go  home  this  summer  or  not. 

Beulah  Dengal  made  candy  from 
sorghum  oftener  than  the  other  girls. 

Janie  Pearce  wishes  she  could  go 
home  before  her  brother  goes  to  war. 

Eflfie  Olson  was  very  proud  of  the 
pictures  she  received  of  her  little  niec  3. 

Bessie  McPherson  is  the  first  girl 
here  to  display  a  Liberty  Loan  button. 

Marguerite  Ross,  Lubi  Chrisman  and 
Esther  Hedin  each  made  a  new  spring 
dress. 

Edith  Wilhelm 's  brother  is  another 
young  man  to  join  the  service  of  his 
country. 

Robert  Trask  is  going  to  be  a  good 
girl  so  she  can  have  a  new  dress  to 
wear  home 

Gertie  Smidt,  Lillian  Aho  and 
Evelyn  Nickerson  received  packages 
from  home. 

A  few  more  days  and  we  will  be 
home  again.  How  happy  we  all  are 
as  the  days  pass! 

Otta  Novegoski  expects  to  have  stop 
off  with  her  at  the  Falls  for  a  few 
days  when  school  closes. 

Gertrude  Zywert  and  Fern  Renberg 
have  hats  and  middies  almost  alike 
and  they  look  like  twins. 

Helen  Johnson  and  Anita  Schilling 
tried  braiding  their  hair  one  day,  but 
Anita  didn't  like  it  very  well. 

Lilly  Mattson  has  been  helping  Mrs. 
Corey  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  unfinishing  pieces  of  art. 

Olive  Goldizen,  Theima  Blackman 
and  Sophie  Budech  liked  to  have  their 
pictures  taken  with  the  pony  that  has 
been  feeding  near  the  school. 

Mary  McCoy  is  glad  she  will  live  on 
the  farm  next  summer  so  she  can  ride 
horse  back,  but  Ruby  McDowell  feels 
lust  the  reverse  because  she  will  have 
no  horse  to  ride. 


We  can  go  forward  only  as  we 
leave  hate  behind.  If  we  sow  hate 
we  must  reap  hate. — Hubbard. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 


^  m  m  m  ^  ^  ^  ^      ^  ^ 

Knowledge 

Many  have  the  idea  that  knowledge 
means  education  or  book  learning,  this 
is  not  a  good  definition  of  Knowledge 
or  education:  both,  to  the  deep  thinker, 
cover  a  much  broader  and  more 
important  field.  Besides  the  study  of 
books,  which,  of  course,  is  necessary 
to  explain  and  to  arouse  our  action 
and  interest,  knowledge  means  the 
"knowing  how"  to  do  the  varied  things 
with  which  we  come  in  contact  in  life. 

Education,  in  addition  to  practicing 
and  learning  of  precept  and  rule  is  the 
practical  application  of  the  knowledge 
to  create  the  things  necessary  to  make 
life  happy  and  co  nfortable.  Merely 
learning  something  from  a  book  with- 
out putting  the  idea  gained  to  use, 
does  not  advance  one  grtatly. 

It  is  wisest  for  us  then,  to  put  our 
greatest  tflorts  to  leaining  thhi^s 
worth  while  and  as  we  learn,  to  put 
them  into  practice  in  our  lives,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  time  and  again 
until  we  near  pe  fection.  That  is 
perseverace,  and  perseverance  de- 
mands courage,  but,  each  time  a  thing 
is  earnestly  tried  it  become  easier. 
The  French  have  a  saving  that  "Genius 
is  long  patience."  We  have  another 
"Genius  is  a  capacity  for  taking  in- 
finite pains,"  and  both  are  right. 

The  one  who  keeps  his  mind,  hand 
and  eye  alert  and  active  will  gain 
knowledge  wherever  his  life  is  cist. 
The  woodsman  knows  the  best  way  of 
doing  things  in  his  line  of  work  and 
the  man  of  books  would  be  quickly 
worsted  in  his  domain,  and  zvVv  ver^a . 

A  bright  young  lad  who  was  soon 
to  be  graduated  from  a  High  School 
was  asked  if  he  could  milk  a  cow.  He 
with  much  self-confidence  stated  that 
he  could  and  willingly  essayed  the 
task,  but,  in  a  short  time  returned 
with  a  feeling  of  wounded  pride  and 
crest  fallen,  to  report  that  he  was  un 
able  to  do  so.  He  was  astonished,  for  he 
had  seen  it  done  and  thought  he  knew 
how  though  he  had  never  practiced  it 

This  example  should  teach  us  that 
no  knowledge  is  to  be  despised,  if  it  is 
part  of  the  world's  work  and  well  done. 
No  work  is  degrading  if  honjrable  and 


done  with  the  idea  of  doing  it  the  best 
way,  but  it  very  quickly  becomes 
drudgery  if  one  works  to  '  kill  time." 

Dear  Readers,  whatever  our  task, 
let  us  try  taking  a  pride  in  the  doing 
of  It  and  see  how  much  easier  and 
how  much  more  pleasaiit  it  will  be- 
come. 


Loc^l  N 
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Mrs.  Hanson  visited  Pearl   April  28. 
Roy  Tantrell  received  clothes  from 
home. 

Lynn  Deimy  recteived  clothing  from 
home. 

Harold  Reed  is  learning  to  make  a 
pillow  top. 

Mary  Sousen  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Tuttle. 

Leo  West  received  a  birthday  cake 
from  home. 

Etta  Van  Wagenen  is  learning  to 
knit  a  sweater. 

L30  West  received  a  bjx  of  candy 
from  ho  Tie  April  27. 

Wiilard  Black  received  shoes  and 
stockings  from  home. 

Frances  Buckholtz  is  doing  nicely 
with  her  music  lessons 

Mr.  Cave,  from  Missoula,  viated 
George  Nelson  April  21 

Willie  Sfnith  a  for  ner  pupil  here, 
visited  the  school  April  26 

Victor  Sherrill  received  clothing  and 
pjstcirds  fro  n  his  mother 

Peter  Piero  went  to  Butte  April  21. 
to  attend  his  father's  firieral 

Earl  Oavis  and  E  li^^ae  Si  rrpson 
have  nea^-ly  finished  their  Navajo  ru>;»s. 

Clarence  Barac'i  is  kiiittiiig  !egt:ings 
He  has  been  doing  very  nice  work  late- 
J> 

S^mmy  Caddy  and  Albert  Smith 
received  candy  and  clothing  from 
hoiue 

Cora  Bennett  has  finished  her  large 
center  pi -ce  and  is  now  making  a  pin 
cushion 

Effie  Whitcomb's  father  from  Hel- 
ena visited  Effie  April  5.  Lffie  was 
much  pleased  to  see  him. 

iVirs.  luttle  from  l:utte  visited  the 
school  April  29.  The  children  were 
much  pleased  to  see  her. 
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Bessie  Rice  received  a  letter  from 
her  sister  in  Three  Forks. 

Practice  for  the  Cantata  began 
long  ago.  The  children  were  anxious 
to  get  to  work  on  it  again. 

Sally  McAllister  received  a  letter 
from  her  brother  in  Twin  Bridges.  He 
is  getting  along  nicely. 

Twilla  Marshal's  mother  from  East 
Helena  visited  Twilla  April  5.  She 
brought  her  a  pair  of  slippers. 

Clara  PratCs  mother  writes  Clara 
that  she  is  always  glad  to  get  the 
Leader  and  glad  to  see  Clara's  name 
in  it. 

Clara  Pratt  received  a  letter  from 
her  brother.  He  sent  her  several 
pictures  of  her  baby  nephew  which 
pleased  Clara  very  much. 

Margaret  Urevig  received  a  letter 
from  her  mother  May  L  She  was 
much  pleased  to  hear  that  her  mother, 
who  has  been  ill,  is  much  improved. 

The  children  who  have  received 
new  clothing  from  the  State  this 
month  are  Roy  Lyndes,  Johnny  Le 
Claire,  Earl  Davis,  Ciarance,  Alfred 
and  Albert  Barack,  Baby  and  Clinton 
Eveland,  Meagher  Cummings,  Johnny 
Sundt,  Verne  Pagel,  Verne  Stephens, 
Otto  Olsen  and  George  Nelson. 

The  Chapel  exercises  which  had 
been  discontinued  for  several  weeks 
were  resumed  again  April  26.  The 
following  program  was  presented: 

Recitation-The  Alder-    Viola  Miller 
Springtime— Lelah  Mechler 

Song^-Never  Let  the  Old  Flag  Fall- 
Getheal  Henion 

Recitation-Mother-Bessie  Rice 
Day  of  Week-Myrtle  Skinner 

Song- Happy  Bithday-Sophia  Nas- 
by,  Hilda  Engbritson 

Recitation-The  Flag — Delia  Bowlsby 
Old  King  Cole-Evert  Eve- 
land 

Buttercups-Willie  Wicks 
King  of  Trees-  Thomos 

Higbv 

Piano  Solo-Massa  s  In  The  Col'  Col' 
Groun'-Lynn  Denny 

Recitation-Springtime — Werner 
Baumgartner 

Violets-Clinton  Eve- 
land 

The  Pigs-Lynn  Denny 
War   Rhyme-George  Nelson 


Short  Verses-Roy  Cantrell,  Alfred 
Barack,  Margaret  Lane,  Mabel  Wol- 
cott  and  Annie  Kunkle 


Note: — (In  kindly  remembrance  of 
Peter  Piero  who  left  us  for  California 
where  he  will  reside  with  his  uncle 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  little  boy's 
father.) 

Where  is  our  boy, 

Who  went  away? 
Will  he  return?  Or, 

Has  he  gone  to  stay? 

Oh,  dear  little  boy 

With  jet  black  hair 
With  your  laughing  eyes 

And  a  face  so  fair, 

We  grieve  with  you 

O'er  the  loss  that's  come, 
To  your  dear  little  heart 

And,  your  life  so  young. 

We  miss  you  here, 

We  miss  you  there. 
At  arising  time 

At  the  hour  of  prayer. 

All  the  day  long. 

We  fail  to  hear 
The  sound  of  your  feet 

On  hall  vvay  and  stair 

Your  smiling  face, 

In  our  memory  lingers 
As  well  as  the  "touch" 

Of  deft  little  fingers. 

We're  apart  like  spray, 

On  the  ocean's  breast 
When  the  storm  has  ceased 

And,  its  waters  rest. 

Our  hearts  are  sad. 

O'er  your  presence  fled, 
But,  love's  not  gone. 

Nor  its  garlands  dead 

So,  dear  little  boy, 

You  must  never  count  on, 
(Though  others  are  near.) 

Of  being  Forgotten/ — T.  A.  Smith 


Courtesy,  kindness,  and  concentra- 
tion—this trinity  forms  the  sesame 
that  will  unlock  all  doors. — Hubbard. 
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What     A     Little  Girl 
Heard 

I    just    ran    away    to  the 

buttercup  lot, 
When    mama    told   me  I 

better  not, 
And  a  little  brown   birdie  up 

tree 

As  true  as  you  live,  kept  a- 
a  saying  to  me. 

''Naugh-tee  May!  ran  a  way  I" 
Till  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do. 

Now  how  do  you  s'pose  he 
knew? 

And  once   we   went    to  the 
meadow  brook, 
Josie  and  me,  with  a  fish- 
ing-hook, 
And  the    very  same  birdie 
sang  again, 
Over  and  over  and  just  as 
plain, 

''Naugh-tee  May!  ran  away!" 
And  Josie  she  heard  him, 
too. 

Now  how  do  you  s'pose  he 
knew? 

Josie,    she  guesses    what  1 
heard 

Was  just  my  conscience, 
'stead  of  a  bird; 
But  the  water  looked  soscow- 
ly  and  black. 
We  took  hold  of  hands  and 
ran  right  back. 
And  all  the  way  we  heard  it 
say, 

"That  is  the  best  thmg  to 
do." 

And  mama  she  said  so,  too. 

— Selected 


June 

June  is  here. 

Much  sunshine,  roses,  and 
many  birds  come  in  June. 

Vacation  comes  in  June. 

The  longest  day  in  the 
year  comes  in  June. 

The  children  are  happy. 

The}^  like  the  long  June 
days. 

In  the  Norseland  the  child- 
ren also  watch  for  their  long 
day. 

it  lasts  for  two  months  and 
more. 

It  is  a  season  rather  than  a 
da}^ 

How  would  you  like  a  long 
bright  season  with  no  dark- 
ness for  two  months? 


The  Pretty  Rose 

Alice  had  a  rose  bush. 

She  watered  it  every  day. 

A  little  bud  comes  out  on 
the  bush. 

Alice  watched  it  every  da3^ 

The  little  baud  grew  and 
grew. 

One  morning  it  was  a 
beautiful  pink  rose. 

Alice  picked  the  beautiful 
rose. 

''What  shall  I  do  with  it?" 
she  said. 

'T  will  take  it  to  a  lady." 

The  lady  was  old.  She 
was  sick. 

The  lady  was  pleased.  She 
thanked  Alice. 

Alice  was  kind. 
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What  Little  Girls  Can  Do 

Little  girls,  as  well  as  boys, 
Can  love  the  stripes  and 
stars, 

I'm  sure  I  love  our  prett}^  flag, 
With    white  and  crimson 
bars; 

Little  girls,  as  well  as  bo3^s, 
Can  serve  their  country,  too, 
And  ever  true  and  loyal  be 
To  red,  and  white  and  blue. 

— Sel. 


Cherry  Blossom 

I  am  a  little  girl. 

I  am  from  far-a-way  Japan. 

My  skin  is  yellow  but  it  is 
clear  and  soft. 

My  hair  is  black  and 
smooth. 

1  am  a  quiet  happ}^  little 
girl. 

I  never  cry. 

I  am  always  polite. 

When  m}^  mama  asks  me 
if  1  had  a  nice  game.  I  say, 
"Yes,  thank  you,  most  ador- 
able mother." 

I  wear  a  comfortable  dress. 

It  IS  of  soft  silk  emd  is 
bright  and  pretty. 

I  wear  sandals  in  pleasant 
weather  and  clogs  when  the 
streets  are  muddy.  We  have 
big  Feasts  in  Japan.  One  of 
them  is  the  Feasts  of  Dolls  in 
March. 

Then  we  give  dinner  parties 
to  thousands  of  dolls. 

We  enjoy  this  Feast  very 
much. 

I  wish  some  of  the  little 
American  girls  would  come 
to  Japan  and  enjoy  this  Feast 
with  us. 


Brimming  Over 

The  world's  just  brimming 
over. 

With  sweetness     not  half 
guessed. 
Though    winds  to    tr}^  are 
telling, 
And  flowers  do  their  best, 
''And  little  birds  are  singing 
east. 

And  little  birds  are  singing 
west!"  —Sel. 


Food 

We  must  eat  and   drink   to  live. 

Our  bodies  need  food.  Food  helps 
us  to  grow  and  to  keep  warm.  We 
eat  vegetable,  animal,  and  mimeral 
foods.  The  greater  part  of  the  food 
we  eat  is  veg"etable. 

Most  of  our  food  comes  from  the 
g-round.  All  the  plant  food  comes 
from  the  ground,  and  most  animals, 
whose  meat  we  eat,  get  their  food 
from  plants. 

Some  of  our  animal  foods  are  beef, 
pork,  mutton,  and  fish.  Beef  is  the 
flesh  of  the  cow  and  ox.  Pork  is  the 
flesh  of  the  pig.  Mutton  is  the  flesh 
of  the  sheep.  The  chicken,  duck, 
turkey,  and  fish  are  other  flesh  foods. 

Salt  is  a  mineral  food.  We  also 
get  other  mineral  foods  in  the  water 
we  drink 

We  eat  the  seeds,  stems,  fruit  roots, 
sap,  and  bark  of  plants.  Some  of  the 
seed  foods  are  the  pea,  bean,  nut, 
coffee,  rice,  wheat,  and  corn.  Flour 
is  made  from  the  seed  grains  of  wheat, 
and  meal  from  the  seed  grains  of 
corn. 

The  api^le,  grape,  melon,  pumpkin 
and  tomato  are  fruit  foods. 

The  beet  and  turnip  are  root  foods. 

Celery,  rhubarb,  and  asparagues 
are  stem  foods. 

Sugar  is  made  from  the  sap  of  a 
maple  tree,  the  juice  of  cane,  and  the 
juice  of  beets.  Milk  is  a  food  from 
the  cow.  Egg-s  are  a  food  from 
chickens. 

Cheese  is  made  from  milk.  Butter 
is  made  from  the  cream  of  the  milk, 
—  Selected. 
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Regulations  Concerning 
Admission 


I  he  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind  and  Back- 
ward Children  is  open  to  all  children  of  the  state 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  atHication,  are  unable  to  gain  ar. 
education  in  the  common  schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afiflicted  with  an  of- 
fensive or  contagious  disease,  or  who  is  an  invalid 
so  confirmed  as  to  prevent  study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum,  nor  a 
place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot  see  or  hear. 
It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conducted  strictly  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school  system 
of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are  deaf  or  blind 
may  receive  an  education  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent  upon 
county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to  that  effect  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  (Section  117U)  must  be  filed  with 
the  President  before  the  admission  of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:-  -In  all  cases 
where  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said  school  is  tuo  poor 
to  pay  for  necessary  clothing  and  transporation, 
the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of  any  relati-N  C 
or  friend,  or  any  otflcers  of  the  county  where  said 
person  resides  shall,  it  he  deem  the  person  a  proper 
subject,  make  an  order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Cierk  of  the  Court  to  the  Presideut 
of  said  school,  who  shall  then  provide  the  necessary- 
clothing  and  transportation  at  the  expense  of  ti  e 
county,  and  upon  his  rendering  his  proper  accounts 
therefore  quarter-annually  the  County  Commission- 
ers shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  reg 
ularly  admitted,  board,  lodging,  laundry,  medical 
afteiK'rince,  insti-uction  and  school  supplies,  but 
nanr-..  pay  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the 
scnoel  Dr  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the  sejond 
Wednesday  in  September  and  closes  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons  and 
conditions  justifying  special  permission.  Prompt- 
ness of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  P/esident  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to 
discharge  a  pupil  fron-.  the  institution  foi  inability 
to  receive  instruction,  from  sickness  or  other  cause 
or  for  continued  misconduct  and  disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a  pupil  has 
been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn,  such  pupil  cannot 
change  to  another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement  of 
the  I  resident,  the  change  would  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  m  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. " 

Address  all  communications  to 
H .  J.  Menzemer, 

President, 
hon/der,  IMontana 
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UP  TO  DATE 

HE8CHAHD1SE 

New  and  Nifty  styles  in 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Gents 

Furnishings. 
Ladies,  Misses,  Men  and 

Boys  Hats  and  Caps. 
Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
Kinds. 

Staple    and  Fancy 

Groceries. 
Aluminum,     China  and 
Tinware   Shelf  Hardware 
and  Cultery. 
Silverware 
Our  stock  is  complete  at 
all  times. 

Fresh   Fruit   in  season. 
Come    and    examine  the 
GOODS. 

WN.  STEELE  &  CO. 

Phone  No.  16  Beli 


I.  A.  RIEDEL 


Druggist  and  Optician 


A  FIRST  CLASS 
LINE  OF 


Boulder,  Mont< 


Fruits, 
Groceries,  Dry  Goods, 
Bootwear,  Hats,  Notions, 
Hay,  Grain, 
Hardware, 
Coal. 

Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 

WAN 


TAKE  WO  CSANCi 

It's  advisable  to  keep  away 
from  unreliable  places 
and  buy  only  where  you 
can  depend  on  what  you 
get,  at  reasona.ble  prices. 
No  cutting  for  cheapness. 
Our  reputation  must  be 
maintained,  so  we  always 
supply  the  best. 

BEEF,   PORK,  VEAL 
MUTTON,  HAMS, 
BACON,  POULTRY, 
FRESH  FISH. 

TAYLOi  &  WALLIN, 

Proprietors. 
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Hon.  G.  B.  Conway's  Address 


Mr.  President  and  Friends:  — 

Before  the  presentation  of  this  little 
medal,  I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  the 
invitation  to  speak  briefly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  which  affects 
and  stirs  to  the  depth  every  man  and 
woman,  every  boy  and  girl  in  this 
land.  Everybody  knows  that  we  are 
at  war;  everybody  knows  that  no  citi- 
zen of  our  Country  wanted  war,  but 
that  for  considerations  of  self  defense, 
self  respect  and  the  defense  of  the 
helpless  and  oppressed  of  other  na- 
tions we  were  forced  to  draw  the 
sword.  We  should  have  entered  the 
conflict  long  before.  When  Belgium 
was  defiled,  when  the  Lusitania  was 
sunk  we  should  at  least  have  begun 
our  preparations.  But  many  in  oir 
nation  believed  we  were  in  no 
danger.  It  was  asserted  that  in 
case  of  need  a  million  men  would 
spring  to  arms  over  night.  Yet, 
said  recently  in  a  speech  at  Helena, 
"Ze  million  W3uld  be  only  Z3  m^b" 
which  would  melt  like  wax  before  the 
onslaught  of  a  few  regiments  of  trian- 
ed  soldiers  such  as  they  would  be 
compelled  to  face.  It  took  a  long  time 
for  us  to  realize  that  the  fight  of  Fra- 
nce, of  England  and  Belgium  was  our 
fight,  was  in  verity  the  fight  of  dem- 
ocracy against  autocracy,  for  the  very 
foundations  of  liberty,  of  freedom,  of 
Christianity,  of  civilization;  the  fight 
of  the  right  of  government  by  consent 
of  the  governed;  of  the  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  as  against  the  "divine  right  of 
kings."  For  both  these  principles 
there  is  no  longer  r-'om  in  th-^.  vicvld. 
and  one  or  the  other  must  die,  and 
the  time  of  the  death  is  at  hand. 

This  conflict  has  been  long  impend- 
ing.   It  had  to  come.    When  Jesus 


Christ  taught  the  men  of  Galilee  to  do 
unto  others  as  they  would,  that  others 
sho_.ld  do  unto  them;  when  the 
blind  were  made  to  see,  the  deaf  to 
hear;  when  His  Gospel  was  preached 
to  the  poor,  the  seeds  of  liberty  were 
sown.  In  due  course  of  time  they 
germinated  but  were  slow  of  growth. 
In  1215  the  English  wrested  the  Mag- 
na Oharca  from  King  John.  Fo  jr  cent- 
uries later  under  the  rule  of  Cromwell, 
the  struggle  for  liberty  was  renewed. 
About  this  time  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people,  afterward  known  as 
the  pilgrims,  or  as  the  puritans,  per- 
secuted for  their  religious  beliefs, 
went  first  to  Holland,  then  to  the 
shores  of  the  new  world,  and  began 
life  over  agian  at  Plymouth  Rock. 
Still  under  the  patronages  of  Kings, 
they  perescuted  others  who  did  not 
believe  as  did  they,  and  drove  out 
from  their  midst  Roger  Williams,  who 
with  a  handful  of  associates  estab- 
Isihed  themselves  at  Providence. 
Williams  obtained  from  the  British 
Government  a  charter  for  a  new 
colony  which  in  later  years  became 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  This  char- 
ter secured  the  right  of  religious  liber- 
ty, of  freedom  of  conscience  and  the 
entire  separation  of  church  and  state; 
these  principles  becoming,  later, 
foundation  stones  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
the  liberties  won  for  the  people  and 
preserved  for  them  for  all  time  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
began  the  eclipse  of  kings  and  the 
caste  of  nobility.  The  United  States 
fought  and  won  four  wars  for  free- 
dom; the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
which  attended  its  birth;  the  war  of 
1812  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas;  the 
(^ivil  War  of  1861  as  the    result  of 
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which  four  million  slaves  were  freed, 
and  the  war  with  Spain    which  set 
Cuba  free.    During  all  these  years  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations  were  wel- 
comed to  our  shores.    The  light  of 
freedom,  shining  brightly,  here  pene- 
trated to  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
Foreigners  returning  to  their  far  a- 
way  homes,  whether  friends  or  ene- 
mies, carried  with  them  the  seeds  of 
liberty.    The   success   of  our  great 
Republic  impressed  terror  and  dismay 
upon  kings  and  royalty  everywhere, 
and  was  the  deep  underlying  cause  of 
the  conflct  into  which  we  have  en- 
tered.    Glory  be  to  God  that  we  are 
citizens  of  the    nation    which  has 
brought  this  to  pass,  and  that  we  are 
priviliged  to  live  in  tlie  day  in  which 
these  events  are  transpiring.    It  can- 
not longer  be  denied,  however,  that 
Kaiserism  made  use  of  the  flimsy  pre- 
text of  the  murder  ot  a  princeling  of 
the  royal  family  of  Austria  to  plunge 
the  world  into  the  war  for  which  it 
had  been  preparing  since  1871.  Bel- 
gium sacrificed  herself  and  held  the 
fort  until  France  and  Great  Britian 
blocked  the  way  to  further  progress. 
Now  our  brave  boys  are  marching  in 
to  help  and  lead  them  on  to  certain 
victory.    The  sun  of  Kings  is  setting 
in  the  west;  is  sinking  into  the  waves 
of  the  sea.    When  this  war  is  over  the 
triumph  of  Democracy  will  have  been 
won. 

But,  if  the  world  be  won  for  Dem- 
ocracy, what  about  Democracy  itseif? 
Is  it  without  fault?  Is  our  democracy, 
in  its  present  condition,  safe  for  the 
world?  Is  it  tolerant,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  oppress  or  trample  unpon  the 
weak  and  unprotected  of  the  rights 
of  others?  We  believe  our  democracy 
the  best  and  safest  the  world  has  ever 
known;  but  it  is  not  without  its  dan- 
gers. These  we  should  face  manfully, 
and  remove  or  overcome. 

There  is  treason  within.  It  MUST 
BE  STAMPED  OUT.  No  considera- 
tion of  maudlin  sympathy  must  pre- 
vent. The  guilty  men  and  women 
should  be  APPREHENDED  AND 
PUNISHED— no  matter  how  high 
their  station.  The  traitors  who  set 
fire  to  our  grain  elevators  or  blow  up 
our  munitions  plants  should  be  run  to 
earth  and  SIX  FEET  INTO  IT.  The 
I.  W.  W.'s  who  clamor  for  the  rule  of 
the  people,  but  who  slow  down  our  in- 
dustries, or  foment  strikes  in  order  to 
prevent  or  curtail  production  of  the 
government's  necessities  must  be 
brought     to    justice,     receiving  as 


LITTLE  MERCY  a&  they  show  to- 
wards others.  The  good  people  who 
refuse  the  reasonable  request  of  the 
government  for  conservation  of  cer- 
tain food  supplies  must  be  compelled, 
if  they  will  not  do  it  voluntarily,  to 
subordinate  self,  in  times  of  stress 
like  these,  to  the  needs  of  others. 

There  is  ever-present  danger  in  the 
foreign  language  press,  the  foreign 
language  puplit  and  in  organizations 
for  the  perpetuation  of  customs  and 
habits  of  foreign  countries.  The  op- 
pressed of  all  nations  have  been  wel- 
comed to  our  shores  and  immigration 
encouraged.  They  who  receive  this 
welcome  must  be  required  to  conform 
to  oar  laws,  our  language,  our  civiliza- 
tion, loyally  and  whole-heartedly,  or  be 
compelled  to  return  whence  they  came. 
Recent  disclosures  have  revealed  to  us 
the  fact  that  Kaiserism  has  encourag- 
ed German  emigra^its  to  apply  for 
American  naturalizacion,  assuming  the 
obligations  of  American  citizenship, 
yet  remaining  Germans  first  and  fore- 
most, ready  to  strike  the  hand  which 
nourishes  and  enriches  them  on  de- 
mand of  "The  Fatherland." 

There  are  dangers  in  ignorance  and 
illiteracy.  In  this  land  of  ours,  with 
its  magnificent  schools  and  colleges, 
are  thousands  of  individuals  unable  to 
read  or  write.  The  census  of  1910 
showed  that  7.7  per  cent  of  our  entire 
population  were  wholly  illiterate. 
"Ojr  compulsory  education  standards 
need  to  be  raised,  expanded,  and  en- 
forced." 

Oir  children  mist  be  taught  rever- 
ence, respect  for  age,  obedience  to 
authority.  Our  great  army  is  doing 
that  now  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
cf  young  men,  who  will  come  back, 
when  the  war  is  over,  better  men  and 
citizens, — physically,  morally,  mental- 
ly. Along  with  compulsory  education 
should  we  have  universal  military 
training  and  service,  beginning  with 
boys  of  high  school  age. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  would  be 
transcended  were  all  the  dangers 
which  bsset  democracy  here  pointed 
out,  but  there  is  one  more  to  which 
attention  should  be  directed, — that  is 
the  menace  of  the  unfit.  "How  can 
a  nation  progress  that  allows  the  de- 
ficient, the  imbecile,  the  insane,  the 
crimirial  not  only  to  impose  but  to 
perpetuate  the  burden  of  their  exist- 
ence.?" 

It  has  been  the  perptual  wonder  of 
philrsophers  from  Plato  onward  that 
men  have  bred  their  dogs  and  horses 
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and  left  any  man  or  woman,  however 
vile,  free  to  bear  off-spring  in  the  next 
generation  of  men." 

"Marriage  is  honorable  in  all,"  the 
Apostle  Paul  assures  us.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  conjugal  partner  must  be 
left  to  the  individual;  but  it  is  the 
gravest  error  to  permit  the  idiot,  the 
insane  and  the  habitual  criminal  to 
beget  or  bear  children.  The  inevit- 
able result  is  more  criminals,  more  in- 
sane, more  idiots.  Yet,  under  our 
laws,  these  unfortunates  are  as  free 
to  marry  as  persons  of  the  highest 
type,  mentally,  morally,  physically. 

We  are  told  that  English  statistics, 
in  1901,  showed  that  sixty-five  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  idiots  and  lun- 
atics were  legally  married  and  free  to 
reproduce  their  kind.  Our  own  coun- 
try is  in  this  respect  no  better.  The 
mentally  deficient, — the  higher  degree 
of  imbeciles,  unable  to  compete  with 
normal-minded  men,  become  petty 
theives  and  criminals,  finding  lodg- 
ment in  our  prisons,  while  their  wo- 
men recruit  the  ranks  of  prostitution. 
Think  of  it!  Then  unite  in  some  ac- 
toin  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Sterilization 
is  the  simple  remedy. 

While  focusing  attention  unpon 
these  dangers  to  democracy,  it  is 
proper  to  advocate  remedial  measures 
and  to  urge  their  enforcement  in  self- 
defence.  There  must  be  a  leveling 
up  or  there  will  be  a  leveling  down. 

For  self-preservation,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  we  must: 

Enforce   compulsory  education; 

Adopt  universal  military  training; 

Require  obedience  to  properly  con- 
stituted authority; 

Enforce  the  laws  upon  our  statute 
books ; 

Restrict  immigration; 

Prevent  the  propagation  of  the  un- 
fit; 

Suppress  the  forign  language  press, 
and  the  utterances  of  the  pulpit 
in  foreign  tongues; 

Stop  the  waste  of  manhood  and 
money  caused  by  alcoholism; 

Bring  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  all  the  people,  remembering 
that  those  who  live  His  life,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  here  and  now,  are 
the  best  citizens  of  the  Republic. 


THE  ABUNDANT  LIFE,  JOHN  10:10 

By  Rev.  Price 
The  biggest  declaration  and  promise 
Jesus  made.    He  started  a  new  spirit- 


ual movement,  founded  upon  an  a- 
wakening  to  the  oneness  of  man  with 
God  and  the  unity  of  the  race.  To 
Him  life  was  not  static  but  a  dy- 
namic, a  fiowing,  unfolding  move- 
ment, expressing  itself  in  terms  of 
human  helpfulness.  This  is  the  form 
of  expression  that  sweetens,  strength- 
ens and  insures  poise  to  life.  We 
find  in  life  a  power  for  action  because 
back  of  sentient  life  is  motive.  We 
exist  for  our  possibilities,  and  these 
push — urge  us  on  to  development. 
There  is  need  for  our  being.  There 
is  a  place  for  every  one  of  us.  Need 
and  place.  Love  and  action  are  the 
realities  in  life.  Our  Nature  demands 
love — cooperation  and  helpfulness, 
and  in  the  expanding  forms  of  life 
there  is  a  place  to  serve. 

Form  vs.  Spirit 

The  raiment  is  not  the  body,  and 
this  is  why  Jesus  instituted  no  rituel, 
wrote  no  creed,  organized  no 
churcli.  Because  man  has  placed  the 
emphasis  on  the  forms,  not  the  spirit 
of  life  ,  the  government  and  the 
church  are  both  in  the  balance  today. 
We  have  systems  of  government  and 
systems  of  religion  but  we  have  class 
distinctions,  privileged  classes,  pov- 
erty, injustice  and  war,  always  have 
had.  and  will  have  till  the  "abundant 
life"  referred  to  in  the  text  is  sought, 
and  realized  and  expressed  in  all 
forms  of  human  activity. 

The  Old  and  the  New 

Around  the  "abundant  life"  which 
Jesjs  brought  to  the  world  of  man- 
kind are  the  words:  Truth,  Freedom, 
righteousness.  Love.  Life  is  the 
essence  of  God — came  from  Him,  and 
there  is  no  life  apart  from  Him.  This 
is  a  good  world  and  only  needs  the 
gospel  of  a  richers,  deeper,  truer, 
more  rounded  and  abundant  life. 

Things  are  not  done  now  as  they 
were  twenty-five  years  ago.  Old 
formulas  do  not  fit  present  day  prob- 
lems. The  life  of  the  church  does 
not  center  upon  questions  of  Ec- 
clesiastical structure  but  upon  the  very 
structure  and  operation  of  society  it- 
self, of  which  organizations  of  any 
kind  are  but  the  instrument.  Before 
the  mind  can  conceive  and  understand 
there  must  be  an  essential  capacity  in 
the  mind,  a  faculty  to  receive.  The 
capacity  to  receive  and  employ  life  in 
pll  of  its  fullness  is  not  questioned. 
When  Jesus  proclaimed  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  he  found  a  faculty  to  receive  in 
the  mind  of  the  common  man,  though 
the  great  foundation  stones  of 
Christian  Civilization  were  only  par- 
tially known  to  the  most  advanced 
r^ce  then  on  earth.  They  knew  little 
of  the  humanity  of  Jesus.  It  is  not 
s:enerally  accepted  today.  If  it  were, 
present  day  conditions  would  be  im- 
possible. It  is  pathetic  to  know  that 
after  nineteen  centuries  the  "abundant 
life"  which  Jesus     brought  to  the 
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world  is  regared  by  many  as  im-  knowing  what  to  do  next;  virtue  is 
practicable  and  in  many  circles  to  doing  it."  Another  variation  of  this 
insist  upon  its  practicability  arouses  is  Saint  James  definition  of  religion, 
bitter  opposition.  The  missionary  "Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before 
to  Siam  endangered  his  influence  our  God  and  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the 
when  he  tried  to  tell  the  King  that  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
in  his  county  the  water  sometimes  tion  and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted 
became  so  hard  that  a  man  could  from  the  world."  Religion  is  the  heart 
;  ,  walk  upon  it.  impulse  which  turns  and  directs  to- 
The  Meaning  of  Life  ward  the  best  and  highest  course  of 
The  aim  of  the  "abundant  life"  is  action.  .  > 
the  broadening  of  human  activ-  Freedom 
ities.  Knowledge  comes  by  weaving  ^  ^  ^  ^  • 
truth  into  action.  This  is  what  we  do  .  The  rarest  state  yet  m  the  universe 
in  school.  To  plan,  to  do,  to  hope,  t^^e  state  of  freedom  I  am  not 
to  accomplish  the  full  measure  of  our  speaking  of  ease  m  performance,  but 
powers,  is  real  life.  Action  makes  _  liberty,  independence.  If  you  thmk 
environment  our  servant.  "Pain  and  this  is  a  free  country  you  are  mistaken 
pleasure  are  both  incidental  to  sound  is  neither  free  ecclesiastically  nor 
action— the  one  drives,  the  other  politically,  but  is  going  to  be,  not  v/hen 
coaxes  us  towards  the  path  of  wis-  ^^^^  war  is  over,  but  when  every  re- 
dom."  By  right  doing  we  mean  that  source  of  nature  and  grace  is  dedi- 
action  which  makes  for  abundant  life,  cated  to  the  making  of  a  man.  Every 
and  abundance  of  life  means  fullness  ^pdy  must  be  taken  into  the  councils 
of  joy.  This  abundant  life  is  a  rush  cf  church  and  state,  and  kept  in  sym- 
of  forces,  an  evolution  towards  great-  ^atbetic  touch  with  all  the  processes 
er  activity  and  higher  adiustment.  ^f  lite.  No  man  nor  set  of  men  has  a 
Von  Hartmann  speaks  of  "The  sup-  monopoly  on  ideas  or  ortaodoxys. 
reme  blunder  of  the  blind  uncon-  Ignorance  is  not  the  mother  of  devo- 
scious  force."  The  boundless  and  tion  to  truth,  and  never  will  be.  Do- 
endless  clashing  of  forces  throws  ^g  the  impossible  is  the  glory  of  liv- 
truth  continually  to  the  surface.  The  "^g.  "Great  men  are  the  revealors  of 
assumption  is  that  life  is  worth  liv-  many  hearts,  and  break  the  tyranny 
ing.  Action  and  love  the  twin  func-  of  the  established  order.  In  the 
tions  of  the  human  being  justify  to  abundant  life  which  Jesus  revealed 
the  world  his  right  to  life.  The  great  there  is  freedom.  The  Ga-rch  is  as 
question  is  not,  is  life  worth  living,  great  as  her  rank  and  file,  because 
but  are  you  worthy  of  life,  worthy  to  they  thmk  aright.  The  strength  of 
live.  any  mstitition  is  in  the  average,  not 

the     eTceptional     character.  Jesus 
Hope  loved  to  set  people  free  from  every 
The  hopeful  being  is  the  one  who  Jg^"^  ^f  bondage  to  the  letter,  that 
looks  forward,  not  backward,  upward,  they  might  live  indeed  the  life  of  the 
not  downward,  and  is  always  ready  spirit.    He  reahzed  that  nian  s .  spirit 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.    To  the  man  ™t  be  left  free    to  find  God  m  His 
of  hope  the  outlook  is  ever    promis-  o^y,^  ^ay,  and  then  live  m  God    and  i 
ing,  and  it  is    never  a    question    of  TQP^  ^^d  as  he  understood  Him.  No- 
place.   Thoreau  said,  "Unless  the  bit  thing  less  thaTi  freedom  to  thmk  and  I 
of  sod  under  your  feet  is  the  sweetest  u  ^'^                       i,     •         a  4- 
:     to  you  in  the  world— in    any    world,  I  ^^,^0^  the  man  who  is  ready  to 
■     there  is  no  hope  for  you."    To    the  -.t        •             ^         4.  r 
y     man  of  hope  no  sky  is  so  blue  as  that  ^Blf  his  present  repute  for  the  free- 
in     over  his  head;  no  grass  so  green  as  .  ^9^^}  to  tnmK:, 

S     that  beneath  his  feet;  no  sunshine  so  ^nd  having  thought,  be  his  cause 

m     bright  as  that  eveloping  him;  and,  no  tttmi        ^Ju^^^T"'           ^  * 

•     shade  so  welcome  as  that  of  the  old  Will  smk  the  other  half  for  the  free 

apple  tree  in  his  yard.    Today  is  your  ^^m  to  speak, 

day  and  mine;  the  most  thrilling  age  Righteousness 
;     in  history,  and  the  abundant  life  of 

action  and  love  is  ours  for  the  appro-  Righteousness   is   a  mich  abused 

priation.    Are  we  sufficiently  in  tune  word.    It  does  not  mean  conformity 

with  the  Infinite  to  walk  in  the  foot-  to  the  authority  of  some  institution, 

steps  of  Jesus;  to  be  perfect  even  as  but  conformity  to  the  trutn.    That  is 

our  Father  in  Heaven  is  ferfect?    Do  why  Jesus  said,  "Except  your  right- 

the  best  you  can,  no  more  is  asked.  eousness  shall  exceed— go  far  beyond 

Do  the  best  you  know,  and  you  will  -   the   righteousness   of  the  Scribes 

know   more.    Do   what  lies     nearest  and  Pharisees  ye  shall  m    no  wise 

for  it  is  the  greatest  thing  you  can  do  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  ' 

now,  and  the  doing  of  it  will  fit  you  With  Jesus  it  was  something  to  be 

for  the  doing  of    that    larger    thing  lived,  a  thing  of  character,    not  of 

which  lies  a  little  further  on.Think  a  form.      Right     relationships  equals 

moment.    You   stand   between   a  big  righteousness  ,  and  no  one  whose  m- 

world  and  a  big  task,  and  yet  you  are  ner  heart  and  life  does  not  ring  true 

suited  to  each  and  each  is  suited  to  to  the  Golden  Rule  is  an  inhabitant  of 

you.    Someone  has  said,  "Wisdom  is  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

m  . .  ^ 
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Love 

This  is  the  great  word  of  our  lang- 
uage and  life.  It  expresses  the  great 
principles,  and  without  it  all  other 
forms  worship  are  a  mockery  and  all 
other  deeds  of  charity  are  a  curse. — - 
"Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
On  these  two  Commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Notice 
how  deftly  Jesus  unites  the  mission 
of  state  and  church,  and)  yet  no  church 
ever  wrote  a  creed  that  put  Jesus* 
doctrine  of  love  first  and  foremost. 
With  Jesus  love  was  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  life,  from  v^hich  all  thoughts, 
words  and  acts  should  proceed.  To 
know  love  as  a  principle  of  life  is  to 
know  God,  and  to  live  one's  life  habit- 
ually in  the  spirit  of  love  and  helpful- 
ness, is  to  live  one's  life  in  God.  The 
abundant  life  is  obscured  in  abstract 
and  abstruse  terms  by  the  church,  but 
religion  is  expressed  by  Jesus  in  clear 
and  simple  terms  of  life,  in  terms  of 
the  home  relationships.  The  Apost- 
le's Creed  so  often  recited  in  church 
has  nothing  of  all  the  wondrous  love 
that  found  ample  expression  in  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Jesus.  He  sought 
to  unfetter  man's  mind  and  con- 
science from  all  external  authority, 
because  the  only  authority  he  recog- 
nized as  binding  upon  the  soul  was 
the  inner  authority  of  one's  percep- 
tion of  God  and  truth.  The  abundant 
life  is  yonrs.  is  mine  for  the  receiv- 
ing, but  it  can  only  be  received  by 
him  who  becomes  as  a  little  child.  As 
children  you  are  in  this  school,  yea 
more  in  the  larger  school  of  human 
relationships,  and  it  is  your  high  pri- 
vilege to  follow  your  own  perceptions 
of  God  and  truth.  Know  what  is 
worth  while,  do  what  you  ought  to  do, 
and  be  what  you  ought  to  be.  Make 
the  world  a  little  better  day  by  day. 
If  you  are  not  making  life  a  little 
richer  and  its  conditions  a  little  more 
just  by  your  living  you  are  not  touch- 
ing the  world  helpfully. 

Abundantly 

What  an  inspiring  word.  It  is  as 
deep  as  human  need,  as  broad  as  hu- 
man possibility.  It  includes  knowing 
the  truth,  and  the  truth,  not  of  creed, 
theology  or  of  the  Bible,  but  God's 
truth,  truth  as  comprised  in  the  whole 
range  of  reality,  shall  make  you  free. 
The  riches  of  the  human  race  lie  in 
the  ambitions,  aspirations  and  energ- 
ies, that  cannot  be  restricted  to  a 
special  favored  class.  You  must  not 
pit  power  against  weakness.  Life  is 
abundant  and  is  not  diminished  by 
distribution.  What  your  life  shall  be 
tomorrow  cannot  be  determined  by 
program,  platform  or  creed.  Life  is 
abundant,  fluent,  moving,  and  will  ex- 
press itself  in  the  questions  of  our 
day.  The  truth  that  is  what  we  want 
to  know,  that  is  why  we  are  in  school 
from  birth  to  death,  and  the  ti  uth,  not 
some  party's  theory  of  it,  shall  make 


you — me — us  free.  Give  the  people 
the  truth  and  they  will  not  need 
guardians  of  state  or  Priests  of 
Church  to  play  Providence  to  them, 
but  will  gladly  stand  on  the  firm  plat- 
form of  justice  and  right  and  take 
care  of  themselves.  No  man  liveth 
unto  himself.  We  are  one.  The  truth 
is  our  need.  Stupidity  is  more  dang- 
erous than  knavery.  Jesus  was  a- 
ware  of  the  value  of  truth,  for  he  said 
when  I  go  away  my  Father  will  send 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  the  impulse  to 
guide  you  into  all  truth.  Truth  grows 
out  of  experience,  and  as  experience 
widens  insight  deepens  and  conscious- 
ness broadens.  This  is  why  He  never 
defined  truth,  it  is  a  growing  thing, 
and  the  man  in  the  making  knows. 
Finally  the  abundant  life  means  abun- 
dant life  means  abundant  resource 
and  opportunity.  Everywhere  there 
is  what  we  call  unrest.  I  would  call 
it  movement,  manifestation  of  life. 
We  are  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.  The 
day — the  day  of  man  is  dawning,  the 
forces  which  make  for  enlightenment 
and  freedom  are  rising  in  power,  and 
the  injustices  of  the  present  day  order 
are  passing  away.  The  foes  of  human 
ri°-hts  are  doomed.  The  final  drive  is 
to  be  made  at  great  sacrifice.  Those 
on  the  housetops  need  not  come  down. 
The  great  sacrifice  must  be  made 
quickly.  The  work  must  be  done 
Are  you  going  to  do  your  part  of  it? 
Are  you  proud  of  your  existence  to- 
day? Are  you  willing  to  lay  down 
your  life — your  conventional,  ecclesi- 
astical, political  and  financial  life — for 
t^ie  great  day,  the  abundant  day,  the 
day  of  the  coming  of  our  Father's 
Kingdom?  The  night  of  suffering  and 
terror  has  been  long,  but  men  every- 
where see  the  dawn  of  a  day  of  Truth, 
Righteousness,  Freedom  and  Love, 
when  the  full  enjoyment  of  Life  abun- 
dant all  may  realize.  O  glorious 
dawn!  O  happy  day!  We  welcome 
thy  coming!  And  here  and  now  we 
hilariously  pour  out  our  life  for  the 
uplift  of  mankind.  Amen. 


The  most  important  event  among 
tne  beaf  during  the  summer  was  the 
triennial  convention  of  the  National 
Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf  held  at  ^ 
Philadelphia,  July  1-6.  The  meeting  j 
was  attended  by  delegates  from  50  of  ' 
the  66  divisions  of  the  society.  From 
the  official  proceedings  we  learn  that 
many  changes  were  made  in  the  laws 
and  plans  were  worked  out  for  insur- 
ance on  the  oldline  insurance  com- 
panies —  giving  the  insured  paid  up 
insurance  and  surrender  options.  The 
society  now  has  a  membership  of 
over  3,500  with  assets  of  $169,168.01. 
The  reserve  fund  now  is  $147,741.72. 
Its  members  have  subscribed  for  over 
$300,000  worth  of  bonds  in  the  three 
Liberty  Loans,  and  will  do  fully  as 
well  in  the  Fourth. — Exchange. 
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PORTABLE    PRINTING  PRESSES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


m 


Many  blind  persons  are  highly  pro- 
ficient on  the  typewriter,  a  fact  which 
is  not  strange,  since  it  is  said  that  the 
first  typewriting-machine  was  invent- 
ed by  a  blind  man.  Another  inventor, 
named  Cayzerges,  who  was  suddenly 
struck  with  blindness,  invented  an 
ingenious  apparatus  described  in  "La- 
rousse  Mensuel"  (Paris),  by  means  of 
which  a  blind  man  can  readily  cor- 
respond with  a  normal  person.  This 
consists  of  an  adjustable  combiaation 
of  two  typing  machines,  one  of  which 
makes  the  ordinary  letters,  while  the 
other  imprints  on  soft  paper  the  rais- 
ed Braille  characters,  which  all  blind 
persons  are  now  taught  to  read  by 
means  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The  two 
machines  are  operated  by  the  same 
keyboard,  the  forward  carriage  con- 
trolling the  Braille  writing  and  the 
rear  carriage  the  ordinary  writing. 
The  two  portions  can  be  separated  by 
a  special  mechanism  when  only  one 
copy  is  required.  Still  simnler  is  a 
small  portable  pocket  printing-press 
of  which  one  or  two  kinds  are  in  use; 
the  one  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Ernest  Vaughan  press  not  only 
permits  the  blind  and  the  normal  per- 
son to  correspond,  but  since  it  requires 
no  special  training,  it  enables  any  per- 
son who  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble 
to  transcribe  literary  and  scientific 
works  in  Braille  characters  so  as  to  en- 
large the  opportunties  of  the  blind 
for  instruction  and  entertainment. 
The  Paris  review  states  that  this  little 
press  is  simple  in  construction,  modest 
in  price,  and  capable  of  being  carried 
in  the  pocket.  The  essential  feature 
of  it  is  the  double-faced  type,  having 
the  raised  Braille  characters  on  one 
end  and  ordinary  type  on  the  other. 
When  used  by  the  blind  man  he  takes 
from  the  case  the  previously  inked 
characters  and  places  them  in  the  com- 
posing-stick. He  has  no  difRc^iltv  in 
doing  this,  since  he  recognizes  them 
by  the  Brialle  letters  on  the  unper 
end.  When  the  line  of  type  has  been 
set  up,  the  impression  is  made  by 
means  of  a  lever  or  roller;  the  com- 
posing-stick is  then  placed  one  hole 
lower  in  the  frame  and  the  second 
line  is  set  up  and  printed.  It  is  stated 
that  the  blind  person  by  the  use  of 


this  apparatus  can  without  any  speci- 
al training  easily  set  up  two  lines  per 
minute,  each  line  containing  twenty 
to  twenty-five  letters;  moreover,  he 
will  have  the  very  great  advantage 
of  being  able  to  reread  and  correct 
his  correspondence  in  a  way  not  pos- 
sible when  he  makes  use  of  either  the 
pen  or  the  typewriter.  When  the 
press  is  used  by  a  person  of  normal 
sight  in  corresponding  with  the  blind 
person,  the  operation  is  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  types  are  reversed,  so 
as  to  bring  the  ordinary  alphabet  to 
the  top;  the  Braille  characters  on  the 
bottom  are  then  made  to  print  corre- 
sponding characters  in  soft  paper 
laid  on  a  regilar  Braille  board.  In 
this  case  the  upper  letters  are,  of 
course,  not  inked. 

The  Vaughan  press,  especially  de- 
vised to  enable  the  ordinary  individ- 
ual, unskilled  as  a  printer  but  pos- 
sessing the  leisure  to  print  books  for 
the  benefit  of  his  friends,  or  as  an  ex- 
ercise of  humanity,  is  a  modification 
of  the  one  just  described.  The  case 
contains  a  thousand  characters  dis- 
tributed in  boxes  arranged  around 
three  sides  of  a  central  compartment 
intended  to  hold  the  composing-stick 
while  the  type  is  being  set  up.  This 
composing-stick  has  its  top  and  bot- 
tom in  the  form  of  removable  covers, 
and  a  frame  is  included  which  is 
divided  by  paralled  bands  of  wood, 
with  spaces  corresponding  to  lines 
between  them;  at  one  side  those 
bands  are  provided  with  little  grooves 
in  which  the  tongues  of  the  charact- 
ers can  be  inserted.  The  typesetting 
is  very  simple,  the  letters  being  plac- 
ed side  by  side,  the  capital  letters 
being  turned  toward  the  operator: 
the  words  are  separated  from  e^ch 
other  by  leaving  one  groove  fre^. 
When  all  the  lines,  which  are  twenty 
in  number,  have  been  filled,  the  page 
is  reread  and  corrected,  if  necessary. 
The  cover  is  then  replaced  on  it  and 
second  cover  is  then  lifted  off,  allow- 
ing the  Braille  text  to  appear.  This 
text  can  be  readily  printed  on  an  or- 
dinary Braille  press  the  paper  used 
is  slightly  damp,  and  a  sheet  of  rub- 
ber is  placed  between  it  and  the 
roller,  which  exerts  the  necessary 
pressure.  Many  copies  can  be  rapid- 
ly printed  from  the  same  page  of 
text. — Literary  Digest,  Aug.  10,  1918. 
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LOCALS   FROM   THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 
May    Roobol,  Reporter. 

We  miss  George  and  Birdella  Ellis 
very  much  and  hope  they  will  soon 
be  with  us. 

— o — 

Pearl  and  Viva  Jones  were  glad 
to  get  back  to  school  though  they 
had  a  pleasant  summer  with  their 
home-folks. 

— o — 

Sohia  Oppel  and  May  Roobol  are 
knitting  blocks  for  a  quilt  and  like 
the  work  very  much.  It  is  the  first 
knitting  they  have  done. 

— o — 

Violet  Roobol,  who  has  not  been  in 
the  department  for  two  years,  re- 
turned at  the  opening  of  school.  She 
is  doing  seventh  grade  work. 

— 0 — 

Audrey  Mitchell  learned  to  cro- 
chet this  summer  and  is  much  in- 
terested in  it.  She  has  made  sev- 
eral yards  of  the  "mile-a-minute" 
pattern. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Patsy  Callahan,  Reporter. 

Charlie  Kauffman  likes  the  new 
system  of  reading  and  is  working 
hard  on  it. 

— o — 

Harold -.,  Ferguson  spent  most  of 
his  time  this  summer  in  the  depot  and 
now  he  is  well  informed  on  trains. 

— o — 

Mrs.  Hugh  Shields  brought  Hugh 
back  but  did  not  stop  long.  After  she 
left,  she  sent  him  a  package  of  toys. 

— o — 

Bert  Goodwin  was  glad  to  have  the 
extra  two  weeks  at  home  so  he  could 
see  the  threashing.  Now  he  is  glad 
to  be  in  school. 

— o — 

Patsy  Callahan  had  a  good  time 
this  summer  and  came  back  in  fine 
health  as  he  has  gained  nineteen 
pounds  during  the  summer. 

— o — 

Jacob  Roberts  is  very  much  pleased 


with  his  new  sister.  Her  name  is 
Thelma  Louise.  Frank  Heffern  also 
has  a  new  brother.  His  name  is 
Jack  Jr. 


MINUTES  FOR  THE  W.  C.  BRYANT 
SOCIETY 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was 
held  on  Saturday,  Oct.  5.  The  pres- 
ident, Sopia  Oppel,  was  in  the  chair. 
The  only  business  was  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  new  year,  Pat 
Callahan  was  elected  president  by 
acclamation;  Sohia  Oppel,  secretary; 
May  Roobol,  vice-president;  and 
Violet  Roobol,  treasurer.  The  soci- 
ety then  adjourned  and  will  meet 
again  Oct.  19,  Mr.  Morris  was  on  duty. 

Sopia  Oppel,  Secretary. 


Natural  "Water  Barret.'» 

Perhaps  rhe  most  notable  specimen 
i>f  self-watering  plants  is  the  so-called 
"water  barrel"  which,  of  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  nn  ordinary  beer  keg,  is 
in  fact  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  liv- 
ing water  tank  Its  whole  interior  Is 
composed  of  stornge  cells  so  admiraUly 
arranged  rhnt  the  pulp  which  they 
form  contains  something  like  9(5  per 
cent  of  pure  wnter. 


Well  Adapted  for  Its  Work. 

Speaking  of  necks,  could  you  Imag- 
ine one  better  suited  to  the  habits  of 
its  owner  than  that  of  the  hog?  The 
hog  roots  in  the  ground  for  its  food— In 
the  wild  state.  Its  neck  must  be  thick 
and  stout  for  shoving  the  snout  into  the 
earth  So  the  neck  of  the  hog  is  built 
exactly  as  it  should  be  built  for  en- 
abling the  animal  to  carry  Its  snout 
along  the  ground  in  picking  up  or  root- 
ing up  its  food  supply. 


The  Light  Ahead.  ^ 

What  lightens  labor,  sanctifies  toil  ? 

and  makes  a  man  good  and  strong,  ] 

wise  and  patient,  just  and  benevolent.  1 

both   lowly  and   great,    as    well    aa  \ 

worthy  of  intelligence  and  freedom,  is  i 

the  perpetual  vision  before  him  of  a  j 

better  world  beaming  through  life's  1 
shadows. —  Victor  Hugo. 
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We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  gift  of 
a  set  of  "Mark  Twain",  by  Father 
Joyce.  He  made  the  Library  this 
present  before  he  left  Boulder  for  his 
new  home  ,  in  Butte.  We  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  work. 


As  we  go  to  press  the  run  of  'grippe 
which  we  have  been  having,  seems  to 
be  on  the  wave,  and  we  feel  that  we 
have  it  well  under  control.  Miss 
Jesich,  our  new  nurse,  has  shown  her 
mettle  during  some  trying  days  and 
we  feel  great  confidence  in  her. 


We  are  asking  the  parents  to  send 
in  the  subscription  money  for  the 
"LEADER"  at  once,  since  the  govern- 
ment has  issued  an  order  which  pre- 
vents us  from  sending  you  the 
"LEADER,"  until  the  subscription 
has  been  paid.  Our  lists  wil  be  re- 
vised before  the  next  issue  so  kindly 
attend  to  this  at  once.  Please  re- 
member that  we  have  no  option  in 
this  matter,  and  we  can  only  do 
what  our  "Uncle  Sam"  tells  us  to  do. 


We  are  very  glad  to  announce  that 
we  have  made  arrangements,  with  Mr. 
A.  H.  Eislein,  owner  of  the  "Boulder 
Monitor,"  whereby  we  will  have  the 
use  of  Mr.  Eislein's  entire  printing 
plant,  including  a  first  class  Linotype. 
For  some  time  we  have  felt  the  need 
of:  giving  our  boys  instruction  on  this 
machine  but  felt  the  cost  of  a  machine 
was  prohibitive.  But  this  solves  our 
problem.  The  boys  will  also  be  able 
to  do  binding,  embossing,  and  even  en- 
graving, as  well  as  learn  to  use  the 
big  rotary  press. 

3     ■  '   

^  For  the  first  time  in  three  years  we 
S  have  to  note  the  death  of  two  of  our 


people.  Sara  Ann  Gillick,  a  little 
deaf  girl  came  to  us  at  the  opening 
of  school,  was  taken  with  a  heavy 
cold  and  was  not  strong  enough  to 
throw  it  off.  She  passed  away  on  the 
morning  of  Oct.  3rd.  Mary  Jane 
Pierce,  a  former  pupil,  known  famili- 
ary  as  "Janie",  came  to  the  school  to 
work  but  had  been  here  only  a  few 
days  when  she  was  taken  with  a  cold 
which  very  rapidly  developed  into 
pneumonia  and  on  the  elevnth  of  Oct- 
ober she,  too,  was  called  to  the  Great 
Beyond.  The  sympathy  of  all  goes 
out  to  the  parents  and  loved  ones  of 
these  two. 


Owing  to  several  marriages  and 
some  resignations,  we  have  quite  a 
few  new  names  on  the  faculty  roll; 
Miss  Vanderbeck,  Miss  Taylor  and 
Miss  Sommers  in  the  Dep't.  for  Back- 
ward Children  take  the  places  of  Miss 
Campell,  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  Mc- 
Kinnon.  Miss  Vanderbeck,  as  head 
teacher,  has  had  the  Vineland  Train- 
inf  and  is  well  equipi^ed  for  her  work. 
The  other  two  young  ladies  have  also 
had  training  which  will  make  them 
valuable  additions  to  the  force. 

In  the  Dep't.  for  the  Deaf,  Miss  Nor- 
dyke.  Miss  Buhler,  Miss  Elliot  and 
Miss  Logeman  fill  the  vacancies  left 
by  Miss  DeVerter,  Miss  Wells,  Miss 
Taylor  and  Mrs.  Wolpert.  Three 
Miss  Buhler  will  do  well  we  are  cer- 
tain for  she  understands  the  deaf. 
We  feel  sure  that  the  work  will  be 
well  done. 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  as  well 
as  most  profitable  meetings  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  which  the  writer  ever 
attended,  was  held  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  at  the  School  for 
Deaf  and  Blind,  from  June  24  to  28, 
1918. 

Most  of  the  delegates  arrived  dar- 
ing the  afternoon  of  June  24,  so  that 
the  evening  session  was  well  attended. 
Prominent  men  of  Colorado  Springs 
Welcomed  us  to  the  city  and  to  the 
school.  Among  the  speakers  was  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Humphery,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  has  since 
answered  the  last  roll  call.  Mr.  Hum- 
phery, an  old  soldier,  was  one  of 
Colorado's  pioneers,  and  for  many 
years  had  been  a  warm,  firm  friend 
of  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  After  these 
addresses  and  a  gracious  response  by 
President  Thos.  S.  McAloney,  we  ad- 
journed  to   Dr.     Argo's  apartments 
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where  we  renewed  old  acquaintances 
and  formed  new  ones. 

The  real  work  began  the  next  morn- 
ing at  9:00  A.  M.  with  a  paper  by  Miss 
Mabel  R.  Gillis,  in  charge  of  the  Cali- 
fornia library  for  the  Blind.  Recom- 
mendations were  made  that  each 
School  for  the  blind  should  endeavor 
to  acquire  a  library,  from  which  books 
could  be  sent  out  across  the  state  to 
the  adult  blind  to  comfort  them  in 
their  loneliness. 

Miss  Carmen  of  Indiana  next  gave 
a  paper  on  musical  training  which 
created  genniue  interest.  Following 
this  was  a  paper  on  Typewrting  by 
Miss  Merwin,  of  Kentucky.  This 
produced  discussion  but  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  blind  pupils 
should  be  taught  typewrting  as  soon 
as  they  had  a  proper  respect  for  the 
typewriter. 

Then  came  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  type  and  we  al- 
most held  our  breath  until  it  was 
completed.  After  some  discussion 
by  practically  a  unaminous  vote  we 
decided  to  adopt  a  uniform  type. 
This  will  mean  an  expenditure  for 
new  books,  etc.,  but  in  the  future  all 
the  Blind  will  be  able  to  use  the  same 
type  and  books  will  not  have  to  be 
duplicated. 

After  lunch  many  of  the  good  people 
of  Colorado  Springs  came  up  and  took 
us  all  for  a  long  drive  through  the 
beautiful  country  that  this  section  of 
Colorado  affords.  In  the  evening  we 
all  gathered  at  Cheyenne  canon  where 
Supt.  and  Mrs.  Argo  served  a  most 
delightful  picnic  dinner.  After  gett- 
ing back  from  this  pleasant  outing,  the 
Sup'ts.  and  Principals  gathered  on 
the  lawn  and  discussed  ways  and 
means  for  getting  books  printed  in 
tactile  print. 

Wednesday  morning  Sup't.  Hooper, 
of  Wisconsin  discussed  the  school 
curriculum.  The  gist  of  his  talk  was, 
"Teach  the  Child  Rather  Than  Any 
Subject."  Sup't.  J.  H.  Hinemon,  of 
Arkansas,  then  discussed  briefly  the 
work  at  the  Tuskegee  Institute.  These 
colored  pupils  old  and  young  are  will- 
ing to  work,  if  they  can  only  acquire 
an  education.  Sup't.  E.  E.  Bramlette, 
of  Texas  discussed  the  course  of  study 
and  Sup't.  G.  F.  Olephant,  of  Georgia 
discussed  what  a  blind  child  should 
study  .  His  plan  was  to  train  the 
heart  above  all  else.  Mr.  Harold 
Molter,  of  Perkins  Institute  next,  gave 
a  fine  paper  in  which  he  advised  giv- 
ing general  manual  training  in  the 
grades  and  then  giving  up  the  High 
School  years  to  the  study  of  literary 


subjects  and  one  vocational  subject. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
California  opened  the  meeting  by  a 
discussion  on  Knowing  Our  Pupils. 
This  was  followed  by  Prof.S.P.  Hayes, 
of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  who  has  been 
trying  to  arrange  some  standard  tests 
for  the  Blind.  His  charts  as  well  as 
his  paper  were  very  interesting. 

Director  E,  E.  Allen,  of  Perkins  then 
gave  a  report  on  the  Halifax  disaster 
and  showed  what  excellent  work 
some  of  the  specialists  of  Halifax  and 
the  people  from  the  Halifax  School 
had  done,  at  the  time  of  the  explos- 
ion. The  toll  of  eyesight,  although 
distressingly  large,  is  not  so  bad  as 
was  at  first  feared. 

In  the  evening  Principal  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt,  of  Overbrook,  Pa.  was  to  have 
given  a  discussion  of  the  "National 
Care  of  the  Blinded  Soldiers";  but  for 
some  reason  he  could  not  be  there 
and  so  we  missed  some  very  valuable 
suggestions.  The  evening  was  taken 
up  with  an  address  by  Sup't.  J.  H. 
Keating  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Pueblo,  Colorado. 

The  next  day,  except  for  committee 
meetings,  was  given  up  to  sightsee- 
ing, but  on  Friday  morning  Sup't. 
Wilson,  of  Indiana  gave  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Necrology.  Mr.  D. 
J.  Thurman,  Jr.,  of  Utah  also  gave  a 
paper  in  which  he  offered  some  help- 
ful suggestions  for  the  school-room. 
Sup't.  Green,  of  St.  Liouis,  read  the 
last  paper  on  "Preparing  the  Blind 
Student  to  be  a  Citizen."  Following 
this  came  the  report  of  several  com- 
mittees, election  of  officers  for  the 
coming  year  and  adjournment. 

The  week  was  a  most  pleasant  one 
partly  because  Colorado  Springs  is  an 
ideal  place  for  a  convention;  but  far 
more  because  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Argo  are 
the  most  delightful  host  and  hostess. 
The  people,  whom  they  have  around 
thme  too,  seem  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  and  did  all  in  their  power  to 
make  our  stay  a  pleasant  one. 


We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have 
the  finest  crop  of  potatoes  that  we 
have  ever  had  here.  Some  ground, 
just  in  front  of  the  hospital,  was  plow- 
ed up  and  planted  for  the  first  time 
last  spring;  and  the  potatoes  from 
this  seven  acre  patch  were  fine. 
When  the  boys  dug  them  they  brought 
several  into  the  office  which  weigh- 
ed two  pounds  each.  Our  turnips 
were  equally  good.  Some  of  them 
were  almost  as  large  as  an  eight 
quart  water  pail. 
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A  WARNING  TO  DEAF  MOTHERS. 

Deaf  mothers  cannot  be  too  careful 
of  their  children,  especially  when  they 
are  infants.  The  subjoined  excerpt 
from  the  "Deaf-Mutes'  Journal" 
should  be  read  by  every  deaf  mother, 
and  let  it  be  a  lesson  to  every  one 
never  to  leave  their  little  ones  out  of 
sight  even  for  a  very  brief  period  of 
time. 

Here  is  a  warning  to  parents  about 
trusting  little  babies  to  the  care  of 
little  tots.  Mrs.  Jessie  Goodyear,  of 
Mowrystown,  recently  left  her  month- 
old  baby  asleep  in  its  crib  in  the  bed- 
room. The  side  door  of  the  crib  was 
fastened  to  prevent  her  two  year  old 
child  from  taking  the  baby.  She  fast- 
ened all  doors  but  one,  drew  down  the 
window  shades  and  stepped  into  her 
mother's  house  next  door  taking  the 
two-year-old  child  with  her.  While 
engaged  in  conversation  with  her 
mother  the  child  slipped  out  unobserv- 
ed. It  went  home,  unfastened  the 
crib  door  and  pulled  the  baby  from  its 
crib  into  the  kitchen.  The  child  must 
have  supposed  it  a  doll,  for  she  got 
some  water  and  poured  it  over  the 
baby  and  then  powdered  it  with  tal- 
cum. She  was  pulling  it  through  the 
kitchen  door,  when  her  grandmother 
heard  a  voice  and  looking  out  of  the 
window  saw  the  other  child  endeavor- 
ing to  pull  the  baby  through  the  door- 
way. She  screamed  to  the  child  to 
stop.  When  Mrs.  Goodyear  reached 
the  place  the  baby  \^as  unconscious, 
but  was  brought  to  after  a  little. 
Bruises  on  the  face  gave  evidence  that 
it  had  been  dragged  face  downwards, 
and  thus  escaped  severe  injuries.  Had 
the  baby  been  drag^^ed  from  the  door 
to  the  stone  step  beneath,  death  would 
no  doubt  have  resulted  from  a  frac- 
tured skull. — Pelican. 


A  Home   Flu   Remedy  Recommended 
by  a  Trained  Nurse 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Bean  of  Linden  has 
come  forward  with  a  formula  for  the 
treatment  of  pneumonia  and  Spainish 
influenzawhich  she  lieclares  has  been 
used  for  12years  by  Miss  Bean,  who  is 
a  trained  nurse. 

The  treatment: 

First:  Bathe  chest  with  hot  water. 
Wipe  thoroly  dry. 

Second:  Redden  surface  with  mus- 
tard draft. 


Third:  Rub  heated  glycerin  gener- 
ously over  chest  and  arms. 

Fourth:  Heated  soft  cloths  (must 
be  hot)  should  be  applied  to  chest, 
leaving  cloth  on  chest    at  all  times. 

Fifth:  Then  apply  hot  outside  cloths 
reheating  them  constantly  for  20  or 
30  minutes  at  a  time. 

Sixth:  If  case  is  desperate,  permit 
one  hour  to  elapse  and  repeat  treat- 
ment. 

Seventh: Treatments  should  be  ap- 
plied alternately  to  chest  and  back. 

Miss  Bean  has  offered  to  personally 
instruct  nurses  in  this  treatment  free 
of  charge.  She  voluntees  to  instruct 
also  those  caring  for  soldiers  at  Camp 
Sherman. — Columbus  Citizen. 


J.   K.  TOOLE   LITERARY  SOCIETY 
Minutes  for  October  12. 

The  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society  as- 
sembled in  the  chapel  on  Saturday 
evening,  Oct.  12.  Several  members 
were  absent. 

No  program  had  been  prepared,  so 
the  election  of  officers  was  begun. 
The  results  were  as  fellows:  Pres- 
ident, Harry  Herbold;  vice-president, 
Olive  Goldizen;  secretary,  Lily  Matt- 
son;  treasurer,  George  Drlnville; 
girls'  reporter,  Olive  Goldizen;  boys' 
reporter,  Bert  Castellano. 

Miss  Lucy  Buhler  was  on  duty  and 
submitted  the  critic's  report.  She 
complimented  us  on  our  neat  appear- 
ance and  good  behavior. 

Janie  Pearce,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  society,  having  pased  away,  Oct. 
10,  it  was  decided  that  a  letter  of  sym- 
pathy be  written  to  her  mother. 

Frank  Bright  led  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  signs.  Society  adjournd  to  meet  in 
two  weeks. , 

Lily  Mattson,  Sec'y. 


The  availability  of  the  deaf  as  avia- 
tors has  been  decided.  The  Official 
Bulletin,  issued  by  the  Government, 
has  announced  that  the  tests  made 
have  shown  the  deaf  cannot  qualify  for 
such  work  and  an  official  order  has 
been  given  out  to  that  effect.  Thus 
is  one  more  hope  of  active  service 
destroyed.  It  really  looks  as  if  only 
our  abilities  as  workmen  and  our  sup- 
port of  the  Liberty  Loans  ond  W.  S.  S. 
must  mark  the  limits  of  our  activity 
in  the  war. — Ex. 
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LOCALS   FROM   THE   GIRLS,  SIDE 
Oliver  Goldizen,  Reporter. 


Mary  Sayers  still  corresponds  with 
Effie  Olson. 

— o — 

Beulah  Dengel  recently  received  a 
nice  box  of  stick  candy. 

^— o — 

Roberta  Trask  was  happy  over  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  home. 

— o— 

Annie  Pierce  enjoyed  living  at  her 
sister's  home  this  summer. 

— o — 

Frances  Askew  had  an  enjoyable 
vacation  in  Idaho  this  summer. 


Evelyn  Nickerson  was  glad  to  have 
Fay,  her  brother,  return  from  the  hos- 
pital. He  was  laid  up  with  a  bad  cold 
for  a  while. 


LOCALS    FROM    THE    BOYS'  SIDE 
Bert  Castellano,  Reporter. 


Clarence  Wilson,  who  was  absent  a 
year,  is  with  us  again. 

— o — 

Tom  Big  Spring  worked  on  his 
father's  ranch  this  summer. 

— o — 

Harry  Herbold  was  recently  elect- 
ed president  of  the  J.  K.  Toole  Liter- 
ary Society. 


Esther  Hedin  is  much  pleased  with 
a  new  watch  that  her  father  gave  her. 

— o — 

Sophia  Budech  went  to  a  show  once 
a  week  during  her  summer  vacation. 

— o — 

Lubi  Chrisman  has  taken  Emily 
Westbrook's  place  as  a  waitress  for 
the  blind. 

— o — 

Jessie  Jones  is  disappointed  be- 
cause Fay  Redmond  has  moved  to  the 
east  room. 

— P — 

Bessie  McPherson  and  May  Yaeger 
have  moved  from  the  little  to  the  big 
girls'  dormitory. 

— o — 

Marguerite  Ross  is  likely  to  go  to 
California  at  any  time.  She  hopes 
she  will  get  to  go. 

— o — 

All  the  children  pick  up  in  weight 
after  their  return  to  school.  Mary 
Bubnash  is  gaining  rapidly. 

— o — 

Montana  Parr,  Lillian  Aho,  Gertie 
Schmidt  and  Marion  Sloan  are  learn- 
ing to  mend  their  own  dresses. 

— o — 

Oliver  Goldizen,  Lilly  Mattson  and 
Otta  Novegoski  are  going  to  do  their 
very  best  in  school  this  year. 

— o — 

Velma  Goldizen,  Freda  Lawrence, 
Lillian  Pouliot,  Ethel  Christie  and 
Mona  Frazier  are  new  girls  in  school. 

■ — o — 

Thelma  Blackman  was  glad  to  have 
Edith  Wilhelm  return  to  school  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  6.  The  two  are  still  in- 
separable. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  were  up  to  see 
Leylan  recently.  He  has  been  ill,  but 
is  doing  nicely  now. 

— o — 

Frank  Amann,  Clifton  Toombs, 
Arthur  Thomas  and  Fulton  Herbold 
are  new  little  boys  this  year. 

— o — 

George  Drinville  has  been  in  the 
hospital  for  a  little  vacation.  We  are 
expecting^  that  he  will  regain  his 
strength  soon. 

— o — 

Frank  Bright,  Arthur  O'Donnell  and 
Bert  Castellano  are  enjoying,  operat- 
ing the  linotype  at  the  Monitor  office 
this  year. 


Nelson  Robertson,  who  used  to 
attend  the  North  Dakota  School  for 
the  Deaf,  is  one  of  our  new  pupils 
this  year. 


William  Holtz's  birthay  was  Oct.  4. 
He  is  seventeen  years  old  now.  He 
will  have  to  grow  a  foot  or  two  more 
to  look  the  part. 


Archie  Randies  was  glad  to  get 
back  this  year.  He  is  disappointed, 
however,  that  several  of  his  deaf 
friends  are  gone. 

— o— 

Fay  Nickerson,  Lyle  McQuarry, 
Robert  Baumgartner,  Ole  Olbu, 
Walter  Herbold,  William  Yaeger  and 
Edwin  Seller  all  had  colds,  but  are 
back  at    school  now. 
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IDEAS. 

A  successful  man  has  defined  suc- 
cess as  a  good  idea  coupled  with 
hard  work.  Every  great  success  has 
had  its  beginning  in  an  Idea. 

Yet,  ideas,  in  themselves,  are  of  lit- 
tle conseuence.  They  are  as  seed 
not  sown.  Seeds  to  yield  a  return, 
must  be  planted.  Ideas  are  the 
very  seeds  of  success,  but  like  seeds 
they  must  be  used  if  they  are  to  be 
of  any  value. 

There  is  an  original  idea  in  every 
brain.  No  one  is  without  ideas. 
Some  of  these  ideas  are  valuable. 
Occasionally  there  comes  one  of  par- 
ticular merit.  Recognition  of  the 
worth  of  the  idea  and  the  making  use 
of  it  are  necessary  to  success. 

The  reaper,  the  sewing  machine, 
the  cotton  gin,  the  stream  engine,  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  electric 
light,  the  automible,  the  areoplane, 
had  their  origin  in  ideas.  They  would 
have  remained  ideas,  and  only  ideas, 
had  those  who  conceived  them  not 
set  out  to  make  these  ideas  realities. 

In  being  able  to  say — "I  thought 
of  that  very  thing" — There  is  no 
credit.  Doubtless  in  Columbus'  time 
there  were  those  who  said, "I  had  the 
same  idea."  S  upnose  they  did! 
Just  thinking  about  it  was  not  en- 
ough: mere  thinking,  and,  nothing 
more  did  them  and  the  world  little 
good.  Columbus  had  an  Idea  in  his 
brain.  His  discovery  of  the  idea 
and  his  acting  on  the  discovery  led 
to  the  discovery  and  development  of 
a  continent. 

The  real  discoverers  of  America 
were  the  old  Norse  Vikings.  The  old 
sea  rovers  were  here  before  Colum- 
bus, but  they  made  no  use  of  their 
knowledge.  Apparently  they  had  no 
conception  of  the  value  of  their  great 
discovery.  They  were  like  persons 
who  fail  to  recognize  opportunities 
that  come  to  them  in  some  ideas, 
ideas  that,  if  acted  upon,  would  mean 
fortune. 

From  Bell's  idea  came  the  tele- 
phone. Marconi  had  an  idea  and  he 
brought  forth  the  wireless.  Wilbur 
and  Orville  Wright  had  an  idea — the 
areoplane  was  the  result.  Had  these 
men  merely  day  dreamed,  however, 
and  not  worked,  tried  and  failed,  and 
tried  again — not  one  of  them  would 
ever  have  been  ahead.  Ideas  not  acted 


upon  or  made  use  of,  are  like  engines 
without  power  to  drive  them,  rusting 
in  disuse.  A  good  idea  is  a  dynamo. 
In  itself  the  dynamo  merely  repre- 
sents so  much  power  going  to  waste. 
Connect  the  dynamo  and,  presto,  it 
lights  our  cities — drives  along  the 
steel  rails  the  awful,  but,  beneficial 
dragons  of  modern  enterprise — and — 
also  carries  our  messages. 

Thought  and  Action  rule  the  world. 
Cultivate  the  habit  of  thinking  and 
acting  on  all  worthy  ideas.  Combine 
the  idea  with  action — be  a  thinker  and 
a  doer,  and,  you  become  a  dynamo 
in  operation.  There  is  an  original 
idea  in  every  brain.  Then,  dear  read- 
er, discover  yours  and  gain  s^iccess. 
Set  out  to  discover  the  idea.  Perhaps 
it  may  prove  your  life's  real  work. 
Perhaps  it  may  mean  some  vital  mess- 
age which  you  are  to  deliver  to  the 
world,  a  message,  not  so  much  in 
words,  but  in  deeds,  some  real  ach- 
ievement, some  great  accomplishment. 
Discover  this  idea,  then  make  the 
most  of  it.  In  fine,  ye  editor  is  de- 
serious  for  a  larger,  filler,  better  life 
to  "YO  ALL,"  dear  readers. 


LOCAL  NEWS. 


Leo  West  has  madw  up  his  mind  to 
learn  to  write. 

— o — 

Harry  Stenyem  received  a  box  from 
home  this  week. 

— o — 

Albert  Smith  enjoys  frequent  letters 
from  his  brothers. 

— o — 

Earl  Meloy  received  a  package  of 
clothing  from  home. 

— o — 

Margaret  Urevig  received  a  very 
nice  letter  from  home. 

— o — 

Arthur  Lenhart  is  impro  v  i  n  g 
right  along  in  his  reading. 

— o — 

Florence  Hart  was  surprised  last 
week  by  a  visit  from  her  mother. 

— o — 

Victor  Sherrill  has  received  several 
cards  and  letters  from  his  home  folks. 

— o — 

Vern    Stephens   received    a  letter 
from  his  mother  who  is  in  California 
— o — 

John  Buckholtz's  mother  writes 
that  they  have  moved  to  a  ranch  near 
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Missoula.  little   candles   with  r-osebud  holders.  ^ 

— o —  The  boys  are  very  much  interest- 

Aadath  Meiers  had  a  letter  from  her  ed  in  their  work    in  the  sloyd-room. 

mother  saying  they    had    moved    to  Eugene  Simpson  ank  Earl  Davis  have 

Kalispell.  both  made   some  very  good  looking 

— o —  window  boxes. 

Lelah  Mechler  and  Delia  Bowlsby  — o — 

sang  very    prettily  in    assemblyFri-  In  Assembly  Friday  morning,  Oct. 

day,  Oct.  18.  H-   the   children  had   a  program  in 

 o   P3^t  pertaining  to  Columbus  Day.  A 

All  the  children    in    the    primary  selection,  "The  Life    of  Columbus" 

class  are  making  JacK-oLanterns  for  J^^^^^l^''^     ^'^'^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Hallowe'en,  '   ^  

~°       ,   ^.           ^1  .  For  about  half  an  hour  every  morn- 
Mary  Sousan  is  crocheting  a  filet  ing  before    the  school    work  begffis 
yoke  .She  has  also  almost  completed  the  boys    walk    about    the  grounds, 
a  raffia  basket.  This  is  splendid  exercise  for  the  boys 
— o —  and  they  walk  better  every  day.  There 
Margaret  Lane  received  word  that  f^^e  a  few  laggards  but  even  they  are 
her   brother,   Charles   expects   to   be  beginning  to  walk  as  tho  they  meant 
called  soon  to  the  army. 

Velma  Chulein  and  Florence  Orms-  THE    YOUTH'S  COMPANION 
by  gave  a  short  dialogue  in  assembly 

Friday  morning,  Oct.  25.  is  worth  more  to  family    life  to-day 

— o —  than  ever  before.    To-day,  those  who 

Willie  Wicks,  Clarence  Barrick  and  are  responisble  for  the  welfare  of  the  - 

John  Leistiko  recited     memory  verse  family  realize  the  imperative  need  of  ^ 

in  assembly  Friday,  Oct.  18.  worth-while   reading     and     what     it  m 

— o —  means   to  individual  character,     the  g 

Ethel  Davis  had  a  letter  from  her  home  life  and  the  state.    Everywhere  § 

sister  telling  her  to  expect  a  birthday  the  waste  and  chaff,  the  worthless  and  ■ 

package  en  the  30th  of  October.  inferior,  are  going  to  the  discard.  ■ 

— o —  The     Youth's     Companion     stands  H 

Cora  Bennett    gave     a    recitation  firgt,  last  and    continually    for    the  £ 

"The  Message  of  the  Clocks"  at  morn-  ^i^st  there  is  for    all    ages.    It    has  tl 

ing  assembley  Friday,  Oct.  18.  character  and  creates  like  character.  ^ 

— o —      _       •,     1      -,  That  is  why,  in  these  sifting    times,  m 

Merle  Duffield  is  back  m  school  and  ^j^^  family  turns    to    its  52  issues    a  M 

has  grown  half  a  head  bnt  he  did  not  y^^j,              entertainment    and  sug-  P 

forget  what  he  learned  last  year.  gestion  and  information,  and  is  never  ^ 

disappointed.  M 

Etta    Van     Wagenen,     Florence  Tf^fn^t^  nniv  <R?  on  a  vppr  nt    nrnv-  ■ 

Ormsby  and  Delia    Bowlsby    are  de-  .^^^  costs  only  !t,z.uu  a  year  ot    prov  - 

lighted  to  know  they  are  to  continue  ide  your  faimly  with  the  very    best  ^ 

their  music   lesons   again  this   year.  reading   matter     published.    In  both 

— o —  quantity    and    quality  as  well  as  in 

Effie  Whitcomb   was     very     much  verity  The  Youth's  Companion  excels.  ' 

pleased  to  hear    from    her    mother  Don't  miss  Grace  Richmond's  great 

concerning  her  brother  who  is  m  the  garial.  Anne  Exeter,  10  chapters,  be-  J 

^^^y-   Q   ginning  December  12.  ^ 

John  Leistiko  received  a    box    of  The  following  special  offer  is  made  ^ 

candy  and   some  new  clothes     from  "^1^  ^^^^''''Vt.^''^  n           •             •  I 

home.    John  is  very  inroad  of  the  new  ^-    The     Youth  s    Companion-52   is-  | 

clothes  ^^^^  1 
 Q   2.    All  the  remaining  weekly  issues  m 

Chprlie  Jensen    has  been    making  of  1919. 

fvswatters  in  the    woodwork    class.  3.    The    Companion    Home    Calendar  g 

They  are  a  very  useml  article  to  have  for  1919.  H 

right  now.  All  the  above  for  only  $2.00,  or  you  M 

— o —  may  include.  E 

All  the  class  enjoyed  the  lighting  4.    McCall's     Magazine— 12     fashion  h 

of  the  candles,  the  wishing  and  the  numbers.    All  for  only  $2.50.    The  E 

blowing  out,  after  which    all    shared  two  magazines  may  be  sent  to  sep- 

the  cake  and  apples.  arate  addresses  if  desired.  g 

THE    YOUTH'S    COMPANION,  ■ 

.v^^^i^.l^  Black  had  a   birthday   on  Commonwealth  Ave.  &  St.  Paul.,  ■ 

the   15th  of  Sept.    His   mother  sent  RnQtnn   Mn«a  E 

him  a  big  birthday  cake  and  twelve  i^oston,  iviabs.  ^ 
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FALL  WORK. 

"Do  you  think  October's  a  time  to  be  sad?" 

Cry  the  little  leaves  gaily,  "We're  everyone  glad!" 

We  did  love  the  summer,  its  rain  and  its  sun. 

But  now  that  it's  over — it  is  still  such  tun 

To  cover  the  little  flow'rs  snugly  and  warm 

And  tuck  them  up  cozily  safe  from  the  storm. — SELECTED. 


FALLING  LEAVES. 

Blanche  lived  in  a  big  house.  There  was  a  long  brick  walk  In  front  or  the 
house.  Many  big  trees  grew  along  the  sides  of  the  walk.  Row  pretty  and 
green  the  leaves  were  in  the  summer  time.  But  it  was  fall  now  and  old  Jack 
Frost  had  turned  the  leaves  to  crimson  and  gold.  Every  day  the  October 
Winds  blew  the  leaves  from  the  trees.  They  fell  on  the  ground,  they  fell  on 
the  front  walk.  Blanche  did  not  like  to  see  the  leaves  on  the  walk.  So  every 
morning  she  took  the  broom  and  swept  them  off.  Then  she  would  get  her 
little  rake  and  rake  them  into  neat  piles.  Father  would  burn  them  in  the 
evening  when  he  came  home  from  work. 

Don't  you  think  Blanche  was  an  industrious  little  girl? 


WHAT  WAS  IT? 

One  day  James  and  William  found  something  in  the  garden.  It  was  big. 
It  was  round.  It  was  yellow.  They  carried  it  to  the  house.  Their  father 
gave  it  to  them.  They  were  glad.  They  kept  it  till  Hallowe'en.  Then  they 
cut  two  eyes,  a  nose,  and  a  mouth  in  it.  They  lighted  a  candle  and  put  in  it. 
It  looked  very  funny.  When  it  was  dark  they  put  it  on  the  post  at  the  front 
gate.    People  looked  at  it  and  laughed. 

What  was  it  James  and  William  found? 


FILL  BLANKS  WITH  NAMES  OF  COLORS. 

.  ^\ore  my  dress  and  hat. 

My  pencil  is  in  the  box. 

I  like  birds. 

I  bought  some   candy. 

My  father's  automobile  is  . 

My  new  book  is   . 

My  cat  is  and  . 

The  grass  and  leaves  are  . 

The   sky  is  pretty. 

My  father's  automoible  is    . 


I  gave  some  and  flowers  to  my  teacner. 

I  rode  a  horse  last  summer. 

Do  you  like  apples? 
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THE  ANXIOUS  LEAF. 

■  \  Once  on  a  .time  a  little  leaf  was  heard  to  sigh  and  cry,  as  leaves  often  do 
when  a  gentle  wind  is  about.  And  the  twig  said,  "What  is  the  matter,  little 
leaf  ?"  "The  wind,  just  told  me,  "  the  leaf  replied,  "that  one  day  it  would 
pull  me  off  and  throw  me  down  to  die  on  the  ground!" 

The  twig  told  this  to  the  branch  on  which  it  grew,  and  the  branch  told  it 
to  the  tree.  And  when  the  tree  heard  it,  it  rustled  all  over,  and  sent  word 
back  to  the  leaf,  "Do  not  be  afraid;  hold  on  tightly  and  shall  not  go  till  you 
want  to." 

So  the  leaf  stopped  sighing,  but  went  on  rustling  and  singing.  Every 
time  the  tree  shook  itself  and  stirred  up  all  its  leaves,  the  branches  shook 
themselves,  and  the  little  twig  shook  itself,  and  the  little  lear  danced  up  and 
down  merrily,  as  if  nothing  could  ever  pull  it  off. 

So  it  grew  all  summer  long  till  October.  When  the  bright  days  of 
Autnmn  came,  the  little  leaf  saw  all  the  leaves  around  becoming  very 
beautiful.  Some  were  yellow,  and  some  scarlet,  and  some  striped  with  both 
colors. 

Then  it  asked  the  tree  what  this  meant,  and  the  tree  said,  "All  these 
leaves  are  getting  ready  to  fly  away,  and  they  have  put  on  these  beautiful 
colors  because  of  their  joy."  \ 

Then  the  little  leaf  began  to  want  to  go,  and  grew  very  beautiful  in  think- 
ing of  it,  and  when  it  was  very  gay  in  color,  it  saw  that  the  branches  of  the 
tree  had  no  color  in  them,  and  co  the  leaf  said,  "O  branches,  why  are  you  lead  \ 
color  and  we  golden"  m 

"We  must  keep  od  our  work  clothes,  for  our  life  is  not  done;  because  your  ^ 

J 

tasks  are  over."  w 
Just  then  a  little  puff  of  wind  came,  and  the  leaf  let  go  without  thinking 
.  ( f  it,  and  the  wind  took  it  up,  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  whirled  it  like 
a  spark  of  fire  in  the  air,  and  then  it  fell  gently  down  under  ihe  fence  among 
hundreds  of  other  leaves,  and  began  to  dream  so  beautiful  that  perhaps  it  will 
h.st  forever.— HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  IN  "NOEWOOD." 


THE  FALL  SEASON. 

bee  the  bright  leaves  downward  patter. 
Hear  the  ripe  nuts  downward  clatter, 

Big  and  small, 
All  the  thingss  that  can  are  dropping 
All  day  dropping,  never  stopping. 

One  and  ail; 
M^ybe  that's  the  very  season 
V\  i-v  t>ie  happy  autumn  season 

Is  called  Pall— SELECTED.  '  i 
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Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  BKnd 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Ex-Officio:  — 

Gov.  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President. 
Hon.  S.  C.  Ford,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  May  Trumper,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 


Appointed:  — 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
L.  H.  Faust,  Libby 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
W.  C.  Riedal,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Billings 
L.  R.  Foote,  Clerk    of    the  Board. 
Helana. 


Board  of  Trustees:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Secretary,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder. 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
Miss  Rosa  Hammer,  Secretary. 

 o-  

TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF. 


I    Literary:  — 

'  H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher 
■      Miss  Sadie  Lillard 

Miss  Etta  Miller 
:,      Miss  Gladys  Logeman 
^      Miss  Lucy  Buhrer 
5      Miss  S.  Adelaide  Elliott 
Miss  Stella  L.  Nordyke. 

Art:  — 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey. 
Librarian:  — 
;       H.  E.  Thompson. 

Physical  Culture:  — 

M      E.  V.  Kemp,  Director 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard 
g      Miss  Stella  Nordyke. 

m 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Literary:  — 

Miss  Martha  Russell,  Head  Teacher 

.T.  A.  Morris 
Music:  — 

Miss  Agnes  Haugan,  Director. 
[Viedical  Staff:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres- 
Miss  Mary  J.  Jesich,  R.  N., 

Trained  Nurse 

I.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician 
J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D., 

Oculist  and  Aurist 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist. 
Domestic  Department:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low, 

Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley, 

Girls'  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ruby  McDowell, 

Assistant  Girls'  Supervisor 
Industrial  Department:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
F.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 

E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 

Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley,  Sewing 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science 
J.  A.  Morris,  Basketry  and  Hammock 
Weaving 

John  Sullivan,  Piano    Tuning    an  l 

Broom  Making 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 

F.  B,  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
M.  C.  Scott,  Third  Engineer 
John  Finerty,  Night  watchman 
Percy    TenEyck,    Repairman  and 

Storekeeper 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Farmer 
Antone  Leserer,  Dairyman 
John  Anderson,  Ranch  Hand 

 o  

DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 


Officers  and  Teachers:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Smith,  Director 
Miss  Anna  Vanderbeck, 

Head  Teacher 
Miss  Florence  Lovell,  Teacher 
Miss  Dorothy  Earle,  Tacher 
Miss  Florence  Taylor,  Teacher 
Miss  L.  Edith  Somers,  Teacher 
Miss  M.  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Supervisor- 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Clara  Hansen,  Relief  Atendunt 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch. 
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UP-TO  DATE 

MERCHANDISE 

New  and  Nifty  styles  in 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Gents 

Furnishings. 
Ladies,  Misses,  Men  and 

Boys  Hats  and  Caps. 
Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
Kinds. 

Staple    and  Fancy 

Groceries. 
Aluminum,    China  and 
Tinware  Shelf  Hardware 

and  Cultery. 
Silverware 
Our  stock  is  complete  at 
all  times. 

Fresh   Pruit  in  season. 
Come    and    exannine  the 
GOODS. 


WE  STEELE  &  CO. 

Phone  No.  16  Bell 


J.  A.  RIEDEL 


Druggist  and  Optician 


Boulder,  Mont. 


A  FIRST  CLASS 
LINE  OF 

Fruits, 
Groceries,  Dry  Goods, 
Bootwear,  Hats,  Notions, 
Hay,  Grain, 
Hardware, 
Coal. 

Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 

SMTTUCK  COMMERCIAL 
COMPANY 


TAKE  NO  CHANCES 

It's  advisable  to  keep  away 
from  unreliable  places 
and  buy  only  where  you 
can  depend  on  what  you 
get,  at  reasonal)le  prices. 
No  cutting  for  cheapness. 
Our  reputation  must  be 
maintained,  so  we  always 
supply  the  best. 

BEEF,   PORK,  VEAL 
MUTTON,  HAMS, 
BACON,  POULTRY, 
FRESH  FISH. 

TAYLOR  &  WALLIN, 

Proprietors. 
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THE  DEATH  FEAST. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  MONTANA  HISTORY. 

Henry  Plummer  was  the  most  notorious  bandit  who  terrorized  the  early 
days  in  Montana.  "As  a  proof  of  the  address  and  tact  of  Plummer,  and  of 
the  terrible  state  of  society,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  got  himself  elected 
Sheriff  of  Bannack,  despite  of  his  known  character,  and  immediately 
appointed  tv/o  of  his  road  agents.  Buck  Stinson  and  Ned  Ray,  as  Deputies. 
Nor  did  he  remain  contened  with  that;  but  he  had  the  effrontery  to  propose 
to  a  brave  and  good  man  in  Virginia  City  (Montana)  that  he  should  make  way 
for  him  there,  and  as  certain  death  would  have  been  the  penalty  for  a  refusal, 
he  consented.  Thus  Plummer  was  actually  Sheriff  of  both  places  at  once. 
This  politic  move  threw  the  unfortunate  citizens  into  his  hands  completely, 
and  by  means  of  his  robber  deputies — whose  legal  functions  cloaked  many  a 

crime  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron" — "Dimsdale's  Vigilantes  of  Montana"  by 

Al  Noyes.  Protect  by  his  office  of  sheriff  Plummer  continued  his  career  of 
robbery  and  murder  until  apprehended  by  the  Vigilantes  and  executed  by 
them  Jan.  10,  1864.— Editor. 


It  was  shortly  before  Christmas  m 
1863,  in  Bannack,  that  a  dinner  party 
was  given  amid  holiday  spirit  that  is 
not  outdone  in  dramatic  and  tragic 
interest  by  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  of 
Biblical  history. 

The  host  was  Henry  Plummer,  the 
handsome  debonair,  magnetic  chiet 
of  the  robber  band  of  the  gold  camps. 

The  guests  included  the  governor 
of  Montana,  Sidney  Edgertpn;  Wilbur 
F.  Sanders,  and  a  dozen  other  leading 
citizens  of  the  territory,  most  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Vigilantes. 

By  the  glancing  light  of  a  hundred 
candles  the  feast  was  set;  wme  flow- 
ed, toasts  were  drunk.  Yet  nearly 
every  guest  at  the  banquet  board 
knew  that  their  host  was  doomed  to 
die  on  the  gallows  before  the  moon, 
which  shone  full  in  the  winter  sky, 
had  waned.  They  Knew,  too  that 
some  of  them  would  be  his  execution- 

^^The  real  character  of  Henry  Plum- 
mer, who  had  led  a  life  of  desperate 
crime  in  California,  had  long  been 
suspected  by  a  fev/,  but  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  double  life  he  was  leading 
as  sheriff  of  the  gold  camps  and  leader 
of  the  road  agents  had  now  been  final- 
ly established,  and  his  death  had  been 
decreed.  The  time  was  drawing 
close  when  he  was  to  pay  the  dread 


penalty.  Of  all  the  gay  assemblage 
at  his  house  at  the  dinner  party,  it  is 
probable  that  ^e  was  the  only  man 
with  out  an  inkling  of  his  impending 
doom. 

Man  of  Fine  Manner. 

Plummer  was  a  man  of  engaging 
manners  and  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. There  was  an  air  of  distinction 
and  refinement  about  him  that  sug- 
gested the  fine  gentleman.  He  was 
the  next  door  neighbor  of  Sanders, 
later  one  of  Montana's  leading  states- 
man. Plummer,  in  the  absence  of  his 
young  wife,  whom  he  had  recently 
sent  east,  was  living  with  his  sister, 
a  lady  of  character  and  refinement, 
who  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  con- 
fidence of  the  few  good  women  of  the 
sparsely  settled  land. 

As  the  holiday  season  drew  on 
Plummer  planned  an  elaborate  din- 
ner party.  He  sent  to  Salt  Lake  for 
turkeys — the  first  on  record  in  the 
territory — for  which  he  paid  $40  each 
in  gold.  He  also  ordered  other  deli- 
cacies that  never  before  had  graced 
the  festal  board  of  any  gathering  in 
Montana.  He  imported  the  finest 
wines  that  money  could  buy. 

Plummer  was  the  soul  of  hospitali- 
ty upon  the  occasion.  His  easy  flow 
of  conversation,  his  elegant  manners, 
his  gracious  attention  to  his  guests 
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made  him  an  ideal  host.  No  person 
seated  there  at  his  table  could  realize 
that  this  smiling,  witty,  courteous 
gentleman  was  the  arch-demon  of  the 
trails;  that  this  well-modulated  voice 
which  entertained  with  compliment 
and  jest  could  thunder  out  the  vilest 
blasphemy  and  that  the  hands  which 
served  them  had  put  to  death  count- 
less victims. 

Knew  His  Fate  Was  Sealed. 

None  could  fully  realize  this,  yet 
every  guest  present  knew  that  Plum- 
mer  was  doomed.  It  was  in  a  sense 
a  feast  of  Belshazzar;  but  although 
the  hand  of  fate  was  written  as  plain- 
ly upon  the  walls  of  the  cabin  as  it 
had  been  upon  those  of  that  Babylon- 
ian palace,  Plummer  did  not  see  it  or 
know  that  his  kingdom  of  crime  was 
nearing  an  end.  ,  ^ 

The  night  was  half  passed  before 
the  party  broke  up  and  Plummer 
stood  in  the  door  of  his  log  cabin  bid- 
ding the  guests  good-night.  As  the 
last  departed  he  glanced  up  at  th© 
sky  admiring  the  firmament  brillant- 
ly  lighted  with  stars  and  the  full  glory 
of  the  moon  on  a  winter  night — the 
last  moon  in  its  full  beauty  that  he 
was  ever  to  behold. 

The  succeeding  days  were  stormy, 
but  the  Vigilantes  were  busy.  A  doz- 
en road  agents  were  given  brief  trials 
and  hanged,  and  many  of  them  con- 
victed Plummer  over  and  over  again 
by  their  testimony. 

This  information,  gleaned  from 
various  of  the  robbers  as  they  swung 
into  eternity,  was  just  what  the  Vig- 
ilantes had  been  waiting  to  secure, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  the  absolute 
confirmation  of  their  informaton 
concerning  Plummer's  activities,  they 
hastened  back  to  Bannack. 

Plummer  Suspicious. 

Plummer,  hearing  of  the  work  ot 
the  Vigilantes,  suspected  that  a  cri- 
sis was  approaching,  and  as  dusk  was 
falling  on  the  day  the  Vigilantes  re- 
turned, he,  together  with  Buck  S tin- 
son  and  Ned  Ray,  two  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, had  their  best  horses  brought 
in  The  Vigilantes  were  watching 
and  laid  their  plans  accordingly.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost.  A  rope  was 
obtained  from  the  house  of  Governor 
Edgerton  and  three  separate  coni- 
mands  organized  quietly.  To  each 
was  assigned  the  task  of  capturing 
one  of  the  criminals. 

The  night  was  very  cold  and  the 
hard-packed  snow  rang  vibrantly  with 
the  slightest  footfall.  The  cabin  of 
Sanders,  as  has  been  said,  was  next 
to  Plummer's  home.  Between  the 
two  houses  was  a  small  space  which 
was  now  in  dark  shadow.  Mrs. 
Sanders  was  alone  with  a  maid  and 
two  children.  Her  husband  had  been 
gone  on  a  mysterious  trip,  the  dark 
portent  of  which  she  did  not  know. 
He  had  returned  for  but  a  mo- 
ment that  night,  then  hurried  off  with- 


out answering  her  anxious  inquiries 

She  knew  that  some  hazardous  un- 
dertaking was  on  foot,  but  what  could 
the  nature  of  it  be?  The  night  wore 
on  and  she  waited  and  listened  for 
something — she  knew  not  what — to 
happen.  Then  suddenly  she  heard 
low  voices  in  the  dark  space  between 
her  home  and  that  of  Henry  Plum- 
mer. Peering  out  of  the  window  she 
saw  the  glint  of  light  reflected  from 
her  window  on  a  rifle's  muzzle.  One 
thought  obsessed  her.  These  mer 
were  laying  in  wait  to  murder  her 
husband  as  he  came  home.  Many 
such  deeds  of  blood  had  been  done 
lately,  and  he  had  been  threatened 
many  times. 

She  blev*^  out  the  candles  and  wait- 
ed through  moments  that  seemed  an 
eternity.  Presently  there  was  the 
measured  tramp  of  marching  men,  and 
dark  flgures  loomed  in  sight  as  she 
watched  through  the  window.  The 
suspense  was  terrible.  A  moment 
more  and  she  saw  that  they  were 
surrounding  Henry  Plummer's  cabin. 

Plummer  had  come  in  early.  He 
was  fatigued.  He  loosened  his  neck- 
tie, unbuckled  his  belt  that  held  his 
revolvers  and,  smiling,  handed  them 
to  his  sister,  saying: 

"I  guess  I  won't  have  any  use  for 
these  tonight." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  his  career 
in  the  territory  that  Plummer  had 
been  known  to  be  unarmed,  sleeping 
or  waking. 

He  lay  down  on  his  bed  without 
taking  his  clothes  off,  as  he  intended 
to  make  an  early  start  in  the  morn- 
ing. Suddenly  the  door  burst  open 
and  the  room  was  filled  with  armed 
men.  Plummer  was  dragged  from  his 
bed  and  out  of  the  house,  struggling 
furiously  and  cursing  his  captors. 
The  most  desperate  of  the  road 
agents,  noted  for  his  panther-like 
quickless,  his  unfailing  vigilance  and 
his  deadly  aim,  had  been  caught  liter- 
ally napping. 

Buck  Stinson  and  Ned  Ray  were 
both  taken  with  almost  as  little  trou- 
ble. And  the  three  commands  march- 
ed away  to  their  ghastly  rendezvous 
— the  gallows. 

Plummer  Breaks  Down. 

It  seems  a  curious  anomaly  that  the 
chief  of  the  road  agents,  the  leader 
who  planned  the  atrocities  that  ter- 
rorized the  entire  northwest,  in  whose 
plans  the  others  of  the  band  were 
mere  tools,  should  have  proved  the 
most  arrant  coward  of  them  all.  He 
who  had  dispatched  so  many  victims 
with  hs  own  hand  and  who  had  been 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  scores 
of  others,  did  not  know  how  to  die 
like  a  man.  Possibly  the  bloody  vis- 
ages of  those  victims  haunted  him 
then. 

Plummer  recognized  the  leader  of 
the  Vigilantes    as  Colonel  Sanders, 

one  of  the  guests  at  his  dinner  party 
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shortly  before,  and  approaching  him 
the  robber  chief  begged  piteously  for 
his  life. 

"It  is  useless,"  said  Sanders.  "You 
are  to  be  hanged.  You  cannot  feel 
harder  about  it  than  I  do,  but  I  could 
not  help  you  if  I  woula.  ' 

Plummer  became  servile,  cajoling, 
loathsome  in  his  abject  and  abandon- 
ed cowardice.  He  begged.  He  asked 
to  be  chained  down  in  the  most  mis- 
erable cabin.  He  offered  to  leave  the 
land  forever  and  exhausted  every 
loophole  of  escape.  Finding  that  his 
captors  had  no  pity,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  wept  and  declared  that  he  was 
too  wicked  to  die. 

The  first  of  the  three  to  hang  was 
Ned  Ray.  He  went  to  his  doom  with 
hot  curses  on  his  tongue. 

Buck  Stinson  was  taken  next,  and 
then  sounded  the  command:  "Bring 
up  Plummer." 

"Seeng  that  all  efforts  were  fruitless 
he  braced  up  at  the  last,  asked  for  a 
good  drop  and  died  almost  without  a 
struggle. — Selected. 


BLIND  POULTRY  FARMERS. 

That  blinded  soldiers  should  be 
able  to  learn  poultry  farming  never 
ceases  to  amaze  the  visitors  to  St. 
Dunstan's.  As  they  watch  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  birds  in  their  runs, 
and  find  it  confusing  to  remember 
the  distinctions  between  Wyandottes, 
Leghorns,  Orpingtons,  and  other 
varieties,  with  full  use  of  their  eyes, 
they  marvel  at  the  ease  with  which 
the  nonsighted  can  name  the  fami- 
lies merely  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
Yet,  like  everything  else  that  is 
taught  at  the  now  fdmous  Hostel, 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the 
matter.  It  is  only  the  development 
of  other  senses  to  counteract  the 
deficiency  of  vision.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  each  strain  of  birds 
has  a  distinct  variety  of  crop  or  feat- 
her or  comb  or  talon,  then  it  can  be 
realised  that  only  a  combination  of 
memory  and  hand  is  necessary  to 
differentiate  unerringly.  At  the 
same  time,  while  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  aught  that  is  marvellous  in 
the  blind  studying  poultry,  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  considerable  intel- 
ligence and  perseverance  are  neces- 
sary to  attain  to  proficiency.  There 
is  so  much  to  learn,  so  much  to  re- 
member, so  much  to  arrange,  that  it 
requires  great  patience  and  assiduity 
to  attain  the  proficiency  requisite  to 
successful  poultrykeeping. 

The  poultry  farm,  which  began  in  a 
very  small  way,  was  in  the  early  days 
of  St.  Dunstan's  entrusted;  to  the 
control  of  Captain  Webber,  who  lost 
his  sight  while  in  the  Indian  Service, 
and  who,  taking  up  poultry  in  the 
first  place  as  a  hobby,  has  long  been 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  success- 


ful rearers  and  breeders  in  the  king- 
dom. When,  however,  the  class  in- 
creased from  less  than  half  a  dozen 
until  it  reached  fifty  or  more  pupils, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  supplement 
the  supply  of  instructors,  and  skilled 
poultry-men  to  the  number  of  nearly 
a  dozen  are  now  required  to  superin- 
tend the  students  engaged  in  the  var- 
ous  branches  of  the  industry.  From 
the  tentative  use  of  an  adapted  stable, 
the  poultry-farm  has  grown  until  it 
now  numbers  many  runs,  lecture  halls, 
class  rooms,  incubator  houses,  show 
pens,  food-mixing  sheds,  fowl-houses 
of  all  descriptions,  besides  a  duck- 
pond  and  a  special  carpentry  depart- 
ment. The  poultry-farmer  is  taken 
right  through  the  whole  business,  from 
the  purchase,  of  the  egg  for  the  in- 
cubator to  the  actual  management  of  a 
complete  farm  at  Chipperfield,  which 
has  been  set  up  as  a  model  for  his 
instruction.  Perhaps  no  industry  hos 
so  remarkably  developed  at  the  Hostel 
as  poultry-keeping,  and  certainly  at 
none  has  more  thought  and  care  been 
expended". 

As  the  training  is  not  only  expen- 
sive, but  calls  for  responsive  talent 
on  the  part  of  the  learner,  as  much 
capital  has  to  be  outlaid  in  starting 
each  man  on  his  own  farm,  as  im- 
mense combination  of  knowledge  and 
adaptability  is  necessary  to  make  per- 
fect at  the  business,  it  follows  that 
much  care  is  devoted  to  discovering 
the  suitablility  of  the  students  in  the 
^rst  place.  No  pursuit  is  more  en- 
srrosing  to  the  man  who  takes  to  it  in 
the  right  spirit,  and  none  is  more 
heartbreaking  and  wearying  to  the 
unsuitable.  In  other  trades  when  a 
man  starts  he  can  begin  to  make 
money  right  away,  but  in  poultry-keep- 
ing he  must  be  prepared  to  work  for 
the  first  year  with  smal  results,  even 
with  none  at  all,  so  far  as  actual 
money  nrofit  is  concerned.  But 
plenty  of  promising  material  is  to  be 
found  among  the  blinded  soldiers, 
and  while  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  each  of  them  who  has  been 
started  in  a  farm  has  made  good,  it  is' 
the  case  that  the  majority  have  pros- 
peerd  at  the  industry  and  have  found 
it  engrossing  and  profitable  work. 

The  poultry-farming  as  it  is  rec- 
ognised that  he  has  to  wait  for  his 
results  till  his  first  year's  chicks  have 
been  fuly  exploited,  is  always  advis- 
ed to  take  up  a  second  trade.  For 
this  plenty  of  time  is  provided,  as 
chicken-rearing,  although  full  of  in- 
terest does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  a 
man's  day.  Once  his  runs  are  laid 
out  and  properly  stocked,  he  has  to 
wait  developments  and  beyond  clean- 
ing the  pens  and  feeding  and  watering 
there  is  not  much  else  for  him  to  do. 
An  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  and 
as:ain  in  the  afternoon  are  all  that  is 
necessary  so  long  as  the  farm  is  of 
(Continued   on   Page  9) 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOY'S  SIDE. 

Patsy  Callahan,  Reporter. 
(Blind  Department) 


Jacob  Roberts  represented  a  sailor 
Hallowe'en  night  and  carried  out  the 
part  well. 

Hugh  Shields  made  a  fine  American 
soldier  at  the  Hallowe'en  party.  He 
had  the  complete  unform. 

Charlia  Kauffman  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  from  home  that  his  father  had 
not  been  very  well.    He  hopes  he  is 
better  by  this  tiem. 
by  this  time. 

Bert  Goodwin  has  good  reports  from 
home.  His  mother  writes  the  work  is 
progressing  nicely  and  she  is  getting 
lots  of  milk  and  eggs. 

Frank  Heffern  was  very  much 
pleased  to  receive  a  nice  bax  of  candy 
and  a  box  of  sugar  wafers  from  his 
mother.    Frank  enjoyed  them. 

The  blind  department  feel  quite 
proud  to  have  one  of  their  number  get 
one  of  the  two  special  prizes  offered. 
Harold  Ferguson  was  the  fortunate 
winner. 

Patsy  Callahan  captured  first  school 
prize  for  the  blind  boys.  He  re- 
presented Uncle  Sam  and  wore  some 
of  the  Hallowe'en  novelties  his  mother 
sent  him. 


LOCALS    FROM    THE   GIRLS'  SIDE 
fVlay    Roobol,  Reporter. 
(Blind  Department) 


Violet  Roobol  won  the  blind  girls' 
school  prize  at  the  Hallowe'en  party. 
It  was  a  very  pretty  red  hair  ribbon. 

May  Roobol  began  algebra  in  Sept- 
ember and  thnks  she  will  like  it  quite 
well  when  has  gotten  farther  along  in 
it. 

Audrey  Mitchell  has  just  received 
word  of  the  death  of  her  Uncle  Earl 
in  one  of  the  Goverment  training 
camps. 

Pearl  Jones  is  working  hard  to 
learn  the  new  Braille  system.  She 
likes  it  better  than  the  old  American 
Braille  system. 

Sophia  Oppel  has  two  brothers  in 
the  'U.  S.  army.  When  last  heard 
from,  one  of  them  was  in  Siberia,  and 
the  other,inthe  Hawaiian  Islands. 

After  having  been  out  of  the 
school-room  for  several  days  on 
account  of  sickness,  Viva  Jones  is 
back  and  hard  at  work  to  make  up 
for  lost  time. 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 
Bert  Castellano,  Reporter. 

(Deaf  Department) 


all  a  joyous 


Sat- 

and 
!  for 


The  boys    wish  you 
Thanksgiving. 

Clarence  Wilson  spent  a  couple  of 
days  at  the  hospital  recently. 

Fulton  and  Walter  Herbold  are 
very  fond  of  ginger  snaps. 

William  Holtz  is  doing  some"  advan- 
ed  English  work  for  Mrs.  Menzemer. 

Nelson  Robertson     and     Tom  Big 
Spring  saw  wood  in  town  every 
urday. 

Fay  Nickerson,  Frank  Amann 
Clifton  Toombs  received  packages 
Hallowe'en. 

William  Yeager,  Lyle  McQuarry 
and  Arthur  Thomas  had  a  dandy  time 
on  Hallowe'en. 

Not  long  ago  Arthur  O'Donnell  and 
Bert  Castellano  went  fishing  in  the 
Muskrat.    They  brought  no  fish  home. 

Harry  Herbold  is  impatiently  wait- 
ing for  snow  so  he  can  go  hunting. 
We  suppose  he  wants  to  track  the 
deer. 

Archie  Randies  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  the  best  boy's  costume 
at  the  Hallowe'en  masquerade.  He 
was  dresed  as  Don  Quixote. 

George  Drinville  lately  returned  to 
school  after  attending  the  funeral  of 
his  brother  who  passed  away  with 
Spanish  influenza.  We  boys  sympa- 
thize with  him. 

Fred  Patrick  and  his  brother  Chest- 
er returned  to  school  several  weeks 
late.  Chester  was  absent  last  year 
because  of  poor  health.  This  year  he 
looks  much  stronger. 

Robert  Baumgartner,  Edwin  Sieler 
and  Ole  Olbu  were  surprised  to  receive 
Hallowe'en  cards  from  their  former 
teacher,  Miss  DeVerter.  They  were 
very  proud  of  them. 

Earl  Custer  was  pleased  to  receive 
a  letter  from  his  mother  and  sister. 

Frank  Bright  received  a  card  from 
the  local  examining  board  saying  that 
he  had  been  placed  in  class  five  of  the 
draft. 


LOCALS   FROM   THE  GIRLS'  SIDE, 
Olive    Goldisen,  Reporter. 
(Deaf  Department) 


Lillian  Pouliot  learns  very  fast. 

Annie  Pierce's  parents  have  moved 
to  Anaconda. 

Roberta  Trask  and  Lillian  Aho  are 
quite  chummy. 

Gertia  Schmit  got  some  money  for 
her  birthday. 

Edith  Wilhelm  has  another  new 
ncDhew.    She  hopes  to  see  him  soon. 

Ethel  Christie  was  proud  of  a  letter 
and  box  of  candv  from  home. 

Marguerite  Ross'  brother,  Still- 
man  has  just  about  arrived  in  France 

May    Yaeger's    niece,    Rose  can 
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walk  a  little  now.  She  is  growing  up. 

Evelyn  Nickerson  was  quite  proud 
of  a  new  military  coat  that  her  papa 
sent  her. 

Thelma  Blackman  is  anxious  to 
coast,  and  hopes  that  the  next  snow 
will  lie  longer. 

Mona  Frazier  was  much  pleased 
with  a  new  blue  dress  which  was 
sent  her  from  home. 

Marion  Sloan  always  saves  all  the 
pins  she  finds.  She  runs  and  sticks 
them  in  her  cushion. 

Esther  Hedin  likes  picture  des- 
cription. She  finds  it  helpful  in  ac- 
quiring a  vocabulary. 

Velma  Goldizen  received  a  photo- 
graph of  her  brother,  Claire.  She 
was  very  proud  of  it. 

Freda  Lawrence  likes  to  ride  over 
to  the  laundry  in  the  wagon  on  Sat- 
urday mornings  with  the  other  little 
girls. 

On  Hallowe'en,  Fay  Redmond  was 
costumed  as  an  Indian.  She  wanted 
to  be  sure  and  be  100  per  cent  Am- 
erican. ,     ,   ^  ^ 

Bessie  McPherson  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  her  aunt  was  operated  up- 
on. Bessie  trusts  she  is  rapidly  re- 
covering. 

Lily  Mattson's  birthday  is  ap- 
proaching and  she  is  afraid  we  will 
not  be  gentle  in  the  administering  of 
physical  congratulations. 

Sophie  Budech's  Uncle,  Joe  was  in 
class  one  of  the  recent  draft,  but  she 
hopes  that  peace  will  be  permanent 
and  that  he  will  not  have  to  go. 

Otta  Novegoski  expects  Olive  Gold- 
izen to  teach  her  to  dance  well.  No 
doubt  she  will  as  Olive  is  a  resource- 
ful teacher  and  Otta,  an  apt  pupil. 

Frances  Askew  looks  up  descrip- 
tions of  snakes,  elephants, and  tur- 
tles as  part  of  her  language  work 
Perhaps  she  will  develop  a  liking  for 
zoology. 

Mary  Sayers  has  received  numer- 
ous letters.  Those  who  have  not 
been  so  fortunate  look  upon  her 
with  envious  eyes. 

Mary  Bubnash  has  not  seen  her 
father  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  is 
at  home  now  after  a  lengthy  so- 
journ at  the  sanitorium  at  Galen. 

Lubi  Chrisman  is  laying  plans  for 
the  summer  already.  They  will  be 
well-seasoned  before  maturity.  She 
says  she  hopes  to  work  in  Seattle 
next  vacation. 

Bulah  Dengle's  father  will  pro- 
bably come  to  see  her  on  Christmas. 
We  hoDe  the  probability  will  become 
a  certiantv.  Nothing's  nicer  than  to 
have  the  homefolks  with  you  during 
the  festive  season. 


Mr.  Rainey  was  the  proprietor  of 
somB  horse  racing  stables.  He  had 
a  little  daughter  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond.  Once  the  little  girl  got  on 
the  race  track  while  there  was  a 
race  going  on.  She  was  mounted  on 
a  racer  and  was  in  much  danger. 
"Danny"  overtook  and  saved  her. 

One  day  when  he  was  running  a 
race  on  one  of  Mr.  Rainey's  horses, 
"Danny"  was  thrown  and  badly  hurt 
He  was  sent  home  to  his  people. 
The  little  girl  was  broken-hearted. 

Ten  years  after  this,  Mr.  Rainey 
had  lost  his  money  and  was  in  very 
poor  circumstances.  One  day  he 
was  taken  ill.  The  little  girl,  who 
had  become  a  young  woman,  was 
much  worried  about  her  "Daddy." 
She  resolved  to  get  the  new  doctor  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  phyiscian 
gave  him  some  powders  which  helped 
him.  The  next  day  he  was  able  to 
get  up  and  went  down  to  the  stable. 
The  doctor  found  him  there  and  Mr. 
Rainey  told  him  that  he  felt  better. 
Then  he  told  him  that  he  had  a  sick 
horse  and  asked  him  to  treat  the 
horse.  The  physician  looked  in  the 
horse's  mouth  and  gave  him  some 
medicine.  Then  he  got  on  the  horse 
and  exercised  him.  The  horse  acted 
frisky. 

The  Dhvsican.  after  that,  went  often 
to  visit  Mr.  Rainey  and  his  daughter. 
One  dav  he  advised  him  to  race  his 
horse  in  some  races  that  were  about 
to  take  place. 

Mr.  Rainey  was  afraid  that  he 
could  not  get  a  lockey.  The  phy- 
sician promised  him  that  he  would 
get  a  good  iockey.  Then  he  went 
home,  shaved  and  got  into  a  jockey 
snit.  When  he  went  back  to  the 
stables.  Mr.  Rainey  and  his  daughter 
said.  "Oh.  it  is  "Danny!"  They  both 
hug^ged  him  and  said  they  were  so 
glafi  to  see  him  again. 

"Danny"  rode  the  horse  and  won 
the  race  and  Mr.  Rainey  made  lots 
of  money.  "Danny"  married  the  girl 
and  they  were  happy  ever  after. 


"THE     WHIRLWIND  FINISH" 

A  composite  write-up  by  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades. 

"Whirlwind  Finish"  in  two  reels 
was  one  of  the  best  pictures  we  have 

ever  seen.    It    was    the  story    of  a 
horse  jockey,  "Danny." 

❖  ❖  ❖  *  *  ^  ❖  ❖  *>  ❖  ❖  ❖  ❖       ❖  ❖  ❖  ❖  •>  *  *  ❖  ❖  ❖  ❖  ❖  ❖  ❖  ❖  < 


Thys  Ferwerda  is  working  at  a 
dairy  near  Spokane. 

— o — 

Annie  Smith  is  an  assistant  in  the 
culinary  department. 

— o — 

Lena  Bladow  has  been  employed 
to  assist  in  the  kitchen. 

— o — 

George  Morrison  is  still  at  Merrill's 
ranch  and  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
school. 

— o — 

Harold  Miller  of  Woodside  stopped 
with  us  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  open- 
ing of  school.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Idaho  Falls  to  work  in  a  sugar  beet 
factory. 


❖  ❖  ❖  ❖        ^  ^  ^  ^     ii^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
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CHMSTMAS  NOTICE 


Christmas  is  coming  again  and  we 
have'nt  quite  the  same  heart  for  it 
that  we  have  had  in  the  years  gone 
by;  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  in  a 
way,  for  haven^t  we  "grownups"  over- 
done Chistmas  a  bit?  Each  year,  it 
seems  as  if  we  eat  with  smaller  con- 
sideration  and  give  with  less  reason. 
But  this  year  many  of  our  boys — 
,  nay  more  many  of  our  own  blood- 
have  been  across  the  sea  fighting  our 
battle.  Some  have  fought  their  last 
great  fight.  To  some  of  these  we 
CANNOT  give  and  it  is  impractical  to 
give  to  others. 

But  though  our  hearts  are  sad  -and 
ou-r  spirits  depressed  we  shouid  not 
forget  the  little  children.  If  we  must 
temper  our  giving  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  times,  let  us  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  larger  friends;  and  while 
we  are  remembering  our  own,  let  us 
not  forget  the  children  whose  father 
or  provider  is  "Over  there." 

Moreover,  please  do  not  forget  that 
war  traffic  has  lessend  the  promptness 
Of  the  common  carriers,  so  that  if  you 
start  your  packages  at  the  time  vou 
did  last  year  or  the  year  before,  they 
may  not  get  here  in  time  to  prevent 
tears  which  always  come  when  one's 
friends  are  all  remembered  and  we 
ourselves  apparently  foraetten^Be/-' 
sides,  if  the  package  contains  nothinn 
perishable,  you  will  be  able  to  net  it 
cheaper  and  easier,  early  and  "there 
will  not  be  nearly  so  much  danger  of 
loss  through  the  mails.  All  packages 
will  be  kept  carefully  until  Xmas  eve. 

And  though  our  hearts  be  a  bit  sad, 
let  us  throw  off  our  gloom  bv  makinq 
this  Christmas  a  day  full  of  joy,  fun 
and— in  the  evening— weariness  for 
our  children,  for  after  all  it  is 
children's  day. 

Wrap  your    packages  WELL 
send  them  EARLY. 


the 
and 


❖  ❖  ❖       <*  ❖  4^  ^  ^  ^J,  ^j, 

Death  has  again  entered  our  midst 
We  thought  when  the  sickness  left 
the  deaf  and  blind  side  that  we  were 
free  of  the  "Flu."  But  about  the  10th 
of  November  it  broke  out  in  the  De- 
partment for  Backward  Children  and 
on  the  14th  John  Pierce,  a  boy  at  the 
Farm  Colony  died.  On  the  morning 
of  the  16th  girls  of  the  Backward  De- 
partment hurriedly  called  one  of  the 
officers  who  hurried  to  the  bedside 
of  Grace  Dyer  who  lived  but  a  short 
time.  She  had  had  a  light  attack  of 
influenza,  but  on  the  previous  day  had 
felt  quite  herself,  hnix  the  heart  could 
not  quite  stand  the  strain.  On  the 
19th  John  Buchholtz,  a  boy  from  the 
Backward  building  died  after  being 
m  the  hospital  for  several  days.  His 
mother  came  too  late  to  see  him  alive, 
but  took  the  remains  home  to  Florence] 
Mont,  with  her. 

The  parents  and  friends  of  those 
who  have  left  us  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  entire  Institution. 


THE    SCATTERED  FAMILY. 
Clarence  Altop  '16  holds  down  the 
job  of  laundry  and  carpenter's  assist- 
ant. 

Mr.  Ferd.  Wolpert,  a  former  super- 
visor, has  been  in  France  since  early 
summer. 

— o — 

Miss  Antia  Wells,  who  was  o^ir 
langage  teacher  last  year,  is  one  of 
the  primary  teachers  in  the  Georgia 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Cave  Spring. 

— o— 

Miss  Effie  Olson  '18  motored  .from 
P^ontana  to  Minnesota  and  accordr 
ing  to  the  latest  accounts  was  having 
an  enj-^yable  visit. 

Glenn  Preston.  16  after  a  year  at 
Gallaudet  and  a  year  at  Akron,  Ohio 
with  a  rubber  company  is  back  with 
the  hrmefolks  on  a  ranch  near  Mis- 
soula. 

— o — 

Miss  Dorothy  DeVerter,  who  Yms 
with  us  for  two  years  as  teacher  of 
thie  special  class  in  the  department 
for  the  deaf,  is  teaching  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Flint. 

Arth^T  O'Donnell  '18  and  Miss 
^"^bv  McDowell  '18  are  back  with  us 
t^^s  year.  Miss  McDowell  is  assist- 
ant supervisor  of  the  girls  and  Arthur 
-'s  tekin?  up  language,  algebra  and 
linotyping. 

— o — 

Mr.  Fred  Low,  our  supervisor,  had 
an  att?^ck  of  the  "Flu."  He  was  up 
anr!  out  for  a  day  when  he  was  taken 
with  pneumonia,.  He  has  recovered 
pnd  if^^kg  if  he  had  never  had  a 
r'/v't  PTckness  in  his  life. 


❖  .5.  «i  ^     ^  ^         ^  ^  ^  ^     ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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Wlr.  Allen  Cleveland,  a  former 
teamster,  was  wounded  in  the  lower 
extremties  in  going  "over  the  top"  in 
France.  He  speaks  unbounded 
praise  for  the  E.ed  Cross  and  at- 
trib  Ttes  to  their  beneficient  care  the 
credit  of  his  recovery. 


«>i<*  ti«  »i«  »i« 


student  at  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  at  Boulder.  Mr. 
Adams  attended  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Deaf. — The  Butte  Miner. 

The  many  friends  of  the  deceased 
here  at  the  school  extend  their 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved. 


-0- 


Miss  Mary  McCoy,  who  graduated 
last  year,  is  taking  advanced  work 
at  the  California  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  at  Berkeley.  She 
writes  that  she  is  much  pleased  with 
the  school  and  her.  teachers  even  the 
required  Latin  does  not  terrify  her. 


Henry  Patrick  '18  arrived  safely  at 
Gallaudet  and  celebrated  his  achieve- 
ment with  a  "Flu"  holiday.  He's 
over  the  effects  of  the  enforced  va- 
cation. Henry  always  was  an  honest 
earnest  worker  and  we  know  he'll 
do  his  best  to  make  his  Aima  SVlater 
proud  of  him. 


Mrs.  Vira  George  Wolpert  has  been 
en^^aged  to  teach  at  the  Arkansas 
"chool  for  the  Deaf  at  Little  Rock, 
'-'chcol  has  not  opened  there  yet  on 
accoirit  of  shortage  of  funds  due  to 
war  prices.  Miss  Mabel  Moylan  who 
vr^s  one  of  o^-ir  teachers  several  years 
is  also  employed  at  the  Arkansas 
School. 


Departed. 

The  f^]ner-l  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Miles 
Adams 'took  pl^ce  the  last  of  October 
at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  -H.  Miles,  117  North  Alabama 
street.  Rev.  Charles  F.  Chaplian  of 
the  First  Episcopal  church  officiating. 

This  loved  soul  was  of  the  flower 
type,  fr3gile  and  danity  and  radiated 
^ove  and  sunshine  every  day  of  her 
life. 

When  her  baby  bov  came  to  her 
she  did  not  hear  that  welcome 
cry  that  makes  the  heart  of 
the  yoking  mother  happier  than  any- 
thiT"?:  on  earth,  but  her  happiness 
k^^ev^^  no  b^'i^ids  and  she  folded  the 
^ittle  baby  in  her  arms  and  in  rapture 
kissed  him  over  and  over  again,  and 
v/hile  she  could  not  ezpress  her 
roother  love,  she  told  her  joy  in  her 

rfeitefl  ber  life  at  the  shrine  of 
^-^es'  an'-^  face.  About  24  hours  after 
h^r  b-^by  bny  came  to  her  she  sweetly 
pi"ther>~'Ood  a^id  closed  her  eves  in  the 
'^9^.  sleep,  leaving  heartbroken  par- 
-^'^'S  busb^nrl.  an  innocent  baby  boy 
^"•1  other  close  relatives  to  mourn  her 
f^.-^riy  death. 

""-er  devoted  husband  is  crushed 
^'■rHh  arrief    and    seems  bowed  down 

'ith  the  heavy  sorrow  that  has  come 
into  his    life.    Mrs.     Adams    was  a 


<f<f^4^^<*  <*  <«  iS»     <S»        ^  <*  <* 


HALLOWE'EN  PARTY. 

On  Oct.  31,  at  seven  o'clock  we 
marched  to  the  gymnasium  for  a 
Hallowe'en  party.  Mr.  Menzemer  ex- 
plained that  Mr.  RIedei  had  offered 
two  prizes  fur  the  best  costumes. 

We  selected  partners  and  did  the 
grand  march  to  music  furnished  ,  by 
Miss  Haugan.  We  tried  to  sustain 
our  parts  naturally.  Then  the  prizes 
v/ere  awarded.  Archie  Randies  won 
lirst  prize  for  the  deaf  boys.  He  was 
costumed  as  Don  Quixote.  Pat  Call- 
ahan took  first  prize  for  the  blind  with 
an  Uncle  Sam  costume.  May  Yaeger 
won  the  prize  for  the  deaf  girls.  She 
represented  an  old  negro  mammy. 
Roberta  Trask  and  Montana  Parr  won 
the  prize  for  the  little  deaf  girls.  They 
were  dresed  as  the  Gold  Dust  Twins. 

After  the  prizes  were  awarded  we 
pla3/ed  games  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
refreshments  of  peanuts,  cookies,  ap- 
ples, candy  and  cider  were  served. 
The  little  tots  retired  and  we  danced 
until  ten  o'clock.  Music  was  furnish- 
ed by  Miss  Haugan  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

The  gymnasium  was  appropriately 
decorated  with  jack-o-lanterns,  black 
cats  and  witches.  A  caricature  of 
the  Kaiser  was  tacked  on  the  basket- 
ball backstops. 

The  most  popular  costumes  seemed 
to  be  those  of  ghosts  and  witches. 

We  enjoyed  the  party  to  its  full  and 
Avere  sory  when  it  ended. 

—William  Holtz,  Eighth  Grade. 


THE  W.  C.  BRYANT  SOCIETY. 

(Blind  Department) 

The  society  held  its  regular  meet- 
ing on  Oct.  19.  All  the  members 
were  present  and  answered  roll  call 
with  good  quotations.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  then 
read  and  approved.  A  very  interest- 
ing program  was  then  rendered. 
After  a  favorable  report  from  the 
critic,  the  society  adjourned  to  Miss 
Russel's  school-room  where  games 
Avere  enjoyed  for  half  an  hour. 

The  program  for  this  meeting  was: 
Piano  solo  "Brownies'  Dance,"  Frank 
Heffern:  recitation,  "The  West," 
Hugh  Shields;  recitation,  "Our  Flag," 
Pearl  Jones;  current  events,  Sophia 
Oppel;  piano  solo,  "Bright  Thoughts" 
Patsy  Callahan. 

Sophia  Oppel,  Secretary. 

— o — 

All  the  children  are  on  the  honor 

roll  for  October. 


^  <i»  ^  <«  4» 
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DEPARTMENT  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

THE  OUTCASTS. 

(Reflections  and  Reminiscences  of  the  recent  Summer  Vacation,  enjoyed 
by  Ye  Editor.) 


— I— 

As  I  left  my  room  one  day 
I  espied  across  the  way, 
Just  beside  a  tight-closed  door, 
Empty  glasses,  nothing  more — 
Through  the  transom  naught  but  gloom 
Seemed  the  tenant  of  the  room. 
—II— 

Empty  glasses — only  two. 
Having  little  else  to  do 
Lazily  I  loitered  there 
Wondering  at  the  lonely  pair 
Gaily  kissed  awhile  before 
Outcasts  now  beside  the  door. 
— Ill— 

May  hop  t'was  some  lone  body. 
Rising  from  a  night  with  toddy. 
Rising  minus  all  the  fun — 
"Bracer" — then  another  one: 
Hallway's  shades  could  not  conceal 
Tiny  bits  of  lemon  peel. 


AUTUMN. 

Autumn  has  come.  The  fierce 
heat  of  summer  has  gone.  The  fields 
lie  like  gleams  of  amber,  set  in  the 
rippling  mantle  of  the  King  of  Kings 
and  the  reddening  sun  kisses  the 
blue  mists  of  the  hills  into  a  crown  of 
opals,  and  the  forest  king  chuckles 
gayly  as  he  sends  his  elfs  to  em- 
broider with  divers  shades  of  gold 
and  crinson  the  robe  where  with 
Autumn  shall  be  clothed  when  she  is 
led  to  the  altar  by  hoary-headed 
Winter,  while  this  self-satisfied,  lordly 
old  monarch  cals  unctiously  to  his 
henchman:  "Get  the  sweets  of  life 
that  I  may  eat,  drink  and  be  merry!" 
The  golden  red  ripples  and  tosses. 
The  maple  leaves  in  all  their  scarlet 
bravery  copuet  with  the  sighing  wind. 
The  whistle  of  the  partridge  floats 
across  the  dewy  moon  while  the 
plaintive  call  for  "Bob  White"  rings 
out  from  the  yellowing  stalks  af 
corn — as  Autumn  lets  loose  all  her 
Canners  of  splendor,  and  calls  in  a 
voice  that  is  tender, — 
Oh,  short  is  the  time  of  my  stay. 

Come  live  with  me  while  you  may. 
And  garner  the  vintage  of  health. 

The  greatest  of  earthly  wealth 
Ere  the  winds  of  Winter  my  jewels 
toss 

But  the  house  wife  sighs, 
Forlorn  and  cross — "I  can't: 
I've  got  to  be  making  sauce!" 


-Iv- 
or perhaps  two  fond  hearts  brightly 
Taking  life's  hard  raps  but  lightly, 
Pledged  their  love  with  honest  lips 
Mingling  kiss  with  the  sips. 
Loved  and  lover — whole  world  oe'r 
Which,  I  wondered,  loved  the  more? 

_V — 

Per  adventure  some  sad  heart 
Hiding  grief  with    cunning  art. 
Smiling  into  eyes  beside  her, 
Yearning  for  the  love  denied  her, 
Smiling  when  she  suffered  most. 
Drank  a  sacred,  silent  toast. 

—VI— 

Empty  glases— nothing  more, 
Just  outside  a  tight-closed  door, 
Ide  dreaming,  useless  dreaming 
In  a  world  where  shrewdest  scheming 
Does  not  always  bring  sucess — 
Foolish  pastine,  I  confess! 


LOCAL  NEWS. 


Oto  Olson  enjoys  writing  more 
than  play. 

Annie  Kunkle  is  very  busy  saluting 
everybody. 

Irene  Janetzkie  was  out  of  school 
a  day  last  wek. 

Grace  Dyer  received  a  letter  from 
home  last  week. 

Johnny  Sundt  is  doing  some  very 
pretty  sewing. 

Myrtle  Skinner  is  very  much  im- 
proved in  health. 

May  Dolan  has  just  started  a  new 
piece  in  kniting. 

George  Corey  is  learning  to  work 
the  rag-rug  loom. 

Hilda  Engbretson  has  been  very 
busy  at  her  sewing. 

Esther  Theline  has  made  an  apron 
in  the  sewing  class. 

Harry  Stenyem  received  a  box  of 
apples  from  his  mother. 

Sammy  Caddy  is  beginning  to 
show  improvement  in  school. 

Sallie  McAllister  received  a  letter 
frorh  her  sister  in  Bozeman. 

Gethel  ,  Henion  is  very  much 
pleased  over  the  picture  of  her  sister. 

Irene  Weber  and  Emmalina 
Knight  received  letters   from  home. 

Sofie  Nasby  is  a  very  willing  work- 
er as  anyone  can  see  by  watching; 
her. 
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Lillie  Myhre  and  Mabel  Wacott 
enjoyed  the  Hallowe'en  party  very 
much. 

Thomas  Highbie  sang  "Don't  Bite 
the  Hand  that's  Feeding  You"  in 
Assembly. 

Ralph  Gwynn  has  shown  marked 
improvement  in  the  basketry  v/ork 
this  year. 

Madeline  Douglas  is  very  happy 
over  some  new  things  sent  to  her  by 
her  mother. 

Ruby  Nader  and  Pearl  Hansen 
were  brave  enough  to  hug  a  v/itch  on 
Kallowe'en  night. 

George  Nelson  gave  an  original 
recitation  in  assembly  which  caused 
much  merriment. 

Tw-illa  Marshall,  Fern  Mitchell 
and  Vern  Pagel  are  always  ready  for 
the  afternoon  exercises. 

Earl  Meloy  entertained  his  class- 
mates with  a  birthday  party.  His 
mother  sent  him  anice  box  from  home 
a  fevf  days  ago. 

Victor  Sherrill  received  Hal- 
lowe'en cards  from  his  mother  to 
give  to  the  teachers  and  officers, 
which  kindness  was  much  appreci- 
ated. 


(Continued  from  page  3.) 


model  dimensions,  and  as  the  first 
thing  for  the  blinded  man  to  re- 
member is  that  the  less  time  he  has 
on  his  hands  the  more  contented  he 
will  be,  he  is  strongly  advised  by 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  to  have  another 
string  to  his  bow.  Mat-making  is 
the  favoured  second  trade,  because 
it  requires  little  room,  can  be  taken 
up  and  laid  down  again  at  any  mo- 
ment, and  because  there  is  ready 
and  established  market.  Boot-re- 
pairing is  not  to  be  recommended  be- 
cause the  place  that  is  suitable  for 
poultry-keeping  is  bound  to  be  re- 
moved from  a  busy  neighbourhood, 
and  the  latter  is  essential  to  a  flou- 
rishing boot-repairing  trade.  Bas- 
ket-making is  also  not  so  suitable, 
but,  of  course,  joinery  is  an  excellent 
complement. 

I  have  mentioned  the  carpentry 
shed  that  is  attached  to  the  country 
farm  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  here  the 
men  learn  to  make  everything  that 
is  required  in  their  business,  from 
hen-coops  to  swing-gates.  Some  of 
the  more  ingenious  of  them  have  in- 
vented improvements,  being  sym- 
patheticaly  helped  by  the  journey- 
trainer.  Encouraged  by  him,  at- 
tractive model-houses,  trap-nests  and 
so  forth  are  made  which  are  the  joy 
of  the  visitors  and  for  which  they  are 


prepared  to  bid  fancy  prices;  but  the 
model-makers  invariably  want  to 
keep  their  work  for  themselves,  and 
can  only  occasionally  be  induced  to 
make  duplicates  for  customers.  The 
joinery  shed  is  a  cheerful  and  busy 
place,  which  frequently  asserts  its 
existences  a  little  noisily  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  class-rooms,  where  the 
vocal  teaching  is  in  progress.  Much 
of  theinstruction  is  done  by  verbal 
explanation  in  the  nature  of  talks  to 
the  men,  in  which  the  instructors — 
without  ever  rising  to  the  dignity  of 
a  lecture — explinthe  theory  of  chick- 
en-raising, feeding,  development  and 
so  forth.  This  is  followed  by  practi- 
cal demonstration,  in  which  the  men 
are  shown  how  to  clean  out  the  houses 
differentate  between  the  birds,  mix 
fowlerah  —  sfpn  one  sepo  aoirdlff 
and  identify  the  foods,  capture  the 
fowls — perhaps  one  of  the  most  puz-z- 
ling  feats  to  the  non-sighted  on  paper, 
but  worked  out  easily  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  pens  arranged  to  isolate 
the  fowls. 

The  varieties  of  food  are  learned 
by  the  men  both  by  touch  and  taste, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  soldiers  can  define 
the  various  mixed  grains,  poultry  and 
biscuit  meals,  cereals,  fish,  meat  and 
bone  meals. This  is  one  of  the  chief 
tests  at  the  monthly  examinations 
which  are  held  by  Mr.  Clem  Watson, 
the  well-known  expert;  these  are 
divided  into  first  and  second  courses, 
and  the  average  of  marks  obtained 
by  the  candidates  is  highly  cedit- 
able.  Indeed,  it  is  but  rarely  that 
anybody  fails  to  get  four-fifths  or 
started  by  me  in  the  summer  of  1916, 
when  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  invited  me 
to  organise  the  pourlty  farm  on  the 
lines  capable  of  dealing  adequately 
with  the  largely  enhanced 
number  of  pupils.  This 
interesting  task  was  made  easy 
for  me  by  the  help  and  advice  of  Miss 
Dorothy  Lawrence,  who  had  herself 
taken  up  the  study  of  pourlty-keeping 
in  order  to  impart  it  to  St.  Dunstan- 
ners.  It  was  at  this  time  that  we 
were  lucky  enough  to  obtain  the 
services  of  John  Playfoot  as  chief 
poultry-man,  and  his  wide  and  intel- 
ligent knowledge  of  the  subject,  with 
his  facility  in  conveying  it  to  the 
blinded  soldiers,  have  proved  of  great 
value.  Miss  Lawrence  djcvoted  her 
whole  time  to  superintending  the 
farm,  arranging  the  lessons,  lectures 
and  so  forth,  and  the  complete  sucess 
with  which  she  managed  a  very 
difficult  problem  earned  her  the 
thanks  of  all  inteested  in  the  Hostel. 
When  Miss  Lav/rence  resigned  her 
position,  owing  to  ill-health  of  her 
mother,  the  management  of  every- 
thingto  do  with  the  Poultry  Section 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
now  conducts  it  with  great  ability 
and  success. 

(Continued  on  Next  Issue.) 
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CHILDREN'S  RAGE 

Conducted  by  Miss  Lillard. 


❖  ❖  ❖  ^ 


THANKSGIVING  ACROSTIC. 

T  is  for  turkey 

So  big  and  so  fat. 
U  is  for  useful 

Children  must  be  that. 
R  is  red  apples 

So  round  and  so  sweet. 
K  is  for  kernels, 

Prom  the  nuts  we  eat. 
E  is  for  enjoy 

Though  not  v/aste,  we  say 
Y  is  for  youngesters, 
On  Thanksgiving  Day. 


THE  LAST  PANSY. 

Ellen  had  a  little  flower  bed  last  summer.  She  planted  pansy  seed  in  the 
bed.  The  pansies  grew  and  were  very  pretty.  Every  morning  Ellen  picked 
some  pansies  and  carried  them  to  her  mother.  Autumn  came  and  the  snow 
fell.    Ellen  thought,  "I  shall  find  no  more  pansies  this  year." 

One  day  she  played  in  the  yard.  She  saw  something  purple  in  the  sncAv. 
It  was  a  little  pansy,  nodding  its  head  in  the  wind.  "Oh,  you  dear  little 
thing,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  know  that  you  are  cold  out  here  in  the  snow." 

So  she  picked  the  last  little  pansy  of  the  year  and  gave  it  to  her  mother. 


OCEANUS. 

A  long  time  ago  some  people  sailed  acros  the  ocean  on  a  boat.  The  name 
of  the  boat  was  the  Mayflower.  There  were  men,  women,  and  little  children 
on  the  boat.  They  did  not  reach  land  for  a  long  time.  The  little  children 
grew  very  tired.  They  did  not  like  the  big  boat  with  nothing  to  see  bit  water 
all  the  time.  One  day  a  beautiful  thing  happened.  A  little  baby  came  to  live 
with  them.  How  pleased  all  the  little  girls  and  boys  were.  Each  one  of  them 
wanted  to  see  the  new  baby.  This  little  baby  that  was  born  on  a  boat  in  mid- 
ocean  was  named  Oceanus. 

Why  do  you  think  they  gave  the  baby  this  name? 
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THE  CHASE. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  Fred  and  Will  went  for  a  walk.  Lion,  their  big 
dog,  went  with  them.  It  was  cold  and  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  but  they 
did  not  care.  They  saw  something  white  moving  in  the  field.  It  had  a  short 
tail  and  long  ears.  It  was  Molly  Cotton-tail.  She  was  jumping  very  fast. 
Lion  saw  Molly  too  and  crawled  under  the  fence  and  chased  her  acros  the 
field.  Molly  jumped  faster  for  she  was  afraid  of  Lion.  By  and  by  she  hid 
under  the  hay  stack.  Lion  barked  and  barked  and  ran  around  the  hay  stack 
but  he  could  not  find  her.  Jack  and  Will  were  glad  for  they  knew  Lion  would 
kill  Molly  if  he  caught  her. 

Who  was  Molly  Cotton-tail? 


THE  WIND. 


Shut  the  doors  and  close  the  window, 
For  the  wind  is  out  to-night, 
See  him  shake  the  heavy  branches. 
Back  and  forth  with  all  his  might. 
Hear  him  shrieking  round  the  corners. 
See  him  snap  the  branches  quite. 
Oh,  it's  surely  very  lively 

When  the  wind  gets  out  at  night. — Selected. 


HOLLAND. 


Holland  is  a  land  across  the  sea. 
The  Dutch  people  live  in  Holland. 
Along  the  sea  shore  they  build  high  dikes. 
These  dikes  keep  the  water  from  overflowing  the  land. 
Some  of  the  Dutch  cities  have  canals  for  streets. 
Holland  is   called  the  "Land  of  Boats  and  Windmills. 


JAN. 

I  am  a  little  Dutch  boy. 
My  name  is  Jan. 
I  ilve  in  Holland.  ;  \ 

I  wear  wooden  shoes.  \ 
My  father  is  a  fisherman.  ]  ^ 

He  has  a  big  sail  boat.  ' 
I  go  out  in  the  boat  with  him.  ! 
There  is  a  windmill  near  the  house.  ^* 
It  pumps  water  and  grinds  corn.  ;     '  ; 

'  /'  <* 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


A  bright  leaf-quilt 
Old  Autumn  made, 
Of  yellow,  red,  ' 
And  ev'ry  shade. 
So  gently  not  a  blossom  woke. 
She  spread  it  o'er  the  Flower  Folk. 
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Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Ex-Officio:  — 

Gov.  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President. 
Hon.  S.  C.  Ford,  Attorney  General 
Hon,  May  Trumper,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 


Appointed:  — 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
L.  H.  Faust,  Libby 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
W.  C.  Riedal,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Billings 
L.  R.  Foote,  Clerk    of    the  Board, 
Helana. 


Board  of  Trustees:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Secretary,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder. 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 

Miss  Rosa  Hammer,  Secretary. 
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TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF. 


Literary:  — 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard 

Miss  Etta  Miller 

Miss  Gladys  Logeman 

Miss  Lucy  Buhrer 

Miss  S.  Adelaide  Elliott 

Miss  Stella  L.  Nordyke. 

Art:  — 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey. 
L:brarian:  — 

H.  E.  Thompson. 

Physical  Culture:  — 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard 
Miss  Stella  Nordyke. 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Literary:  — 

Miss  Martha  Russell,  Head  Teacher 

J.  A.  Morris 
Music:  — 

Miss  Agnes  Haugan,  Director. 
Medical  Staff:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Jesich,  R.  N., 
Trained  Nurse 

L  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician 
J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D., 

Oculist  and  Aurist 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist. 
Domestic  Department:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low, 

Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley, 

Girls'  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ruby  McDowell, 

Assistant  Girls'  Supervisor 
Industrial  Department:  — 

K.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
F.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 

E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 

Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley,  Sewing 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science 
J.  A.  Morris,  Basketry  and  Hammock 
Weaving 

John  Sullivan,  Piano    Tuning  and 

Broom  Making 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 
P.  B.  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
Norman  Ewing,  Third  Engineer 
John  Finerty,  Nightv^atchman 
Percy    TenEyck,  Repairman 

Storekeeper 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 
Prank  H.  Dean,  Farmer 
Antone  Leserer,  Dairyman 
John  Anderson,  Ranch  Hand 


and 


DEP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 


Officers  and  Teachers:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Smith.  Director 
Miss  Anna  Vanderbeck, 

Head  Teacher 
Miss  Florei3ce  Lovell,  Teacher 
Miss  Darothy  Earle,  Tacher 
Miss  Florence  Taylor,  Teacher 
Miss  L.  Edith  Somers,  Teacher 
Miss  M.  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Clara  Hansen,  Relief  Atendf»nt 
Miss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch. 
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UP-TO-DATE 

MERCHANDISE 

New  and  Nifty  styles  in 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Gents 

Furnishings. 
Ladies,  Misses,  Men  and 

Boys  Hats  and  Caps. 
Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
Kinds. 

Staple    and  Fancy 

Groceries. 
Aluminum,    China  and 
Tinware  Shelf  Hardware 
and  Cultery. 
Silverware 
Our  stock  is  complete  at 
all  times. 

Fresh  Fruit  In  season. 
Come    and    examine  the 
GOODS. 

A  FIRST  CLASS 
LINE  OF 

Fruits, 
Groceries,  Dry  Goods, 
Bootwear,  Hats,  Notions, 
Hay,  Grain, 
Hardware, 
Coal. 

Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 

SHAHUCK  COMMERCIAL 
COMPANY 

TAKE  HO  CHANCES 

It's  advisable  to  keep  away 
from     unreliable  places 
and  buy  only  where  you 
can  depend  on  what  you 
get,  at  reasonable  prices. 
No  cutting  for  cheapness. 
Our  reputation    must  be 
maintained,  so  we  always 
supply  the  best. 

BEEF,   PORK,  VEAL 
MUTTON,  HAMS, 
BACON,  POULTRY, 
FRESH  FISH. 

TAYLOR  &  WALUN, 

Proprietors. 

WN.  STEELE  &  CO. 

Phone  No.  16  Bell 

J.  A.  RIEDEL 

Druggist  and  Optician 
Boulder,  Mont. 

The  Rocky  Mountain 

Leader 
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Some  Christmas  Then 


BY  WILL  AIKEN 

(Written  by  request  for  the  Christmas  Leader) 

Not  long  ago  it  looked  to  me  as  if  this  Chrtstmas  day 

"Would  have  its  celebration  in  a  sort  of  hopeless  way. 

Long  years  ago,  it  seemed  to  me,  I'd  sung  "Good  will  to  men," 

hut  in  my  heart  I  cauldn't  sing  the  words  as  I  had  then. 

Of  late  the  world  had  turned  to  blood,  and  death,  and  pain,  and  hate, 

And  all  that  led  the  world  to  God,  it  seemed,  just  had  to  wait. 

Iheard  folks  talk  about  the  war,  I  saw  the  pictured  guns. 

And  read  about  the  awful  crimes  committed  by  the  Huns; 

But  O,  the  sky  is  brighter  now,  my  heart  is  glad  again— 

When  Dad  comes  home  from  overseas,  I'll  have  SOME  Christmas  then! 

My  Dad  he's  just  the  finest  Dad  that  any  kid  could  know, 

And  when  the  war  broke  out  he  came  and  said  to  me,  quite  low: 

"1  hate  to  leave  you.  Little  Man,  and  yet  I  may  not  stay; 

"I've  got  to  go  and  do  my  part  to  bring  a  better  day. 

'  A  fiend  beyond  the  seas  has  made  this  world  a  devil's  brew, 

"And  I  must  fight  to  make  it  safe— to  make  it  safe  for  you." 

So  Dad  he  went  and  marched  away  to  fight  for  me  in  France, 

That  every  chap  the  world  around  should  some  day  have  his  chance. 

And  now — well,  now,  I'm  just  so  proud  I  scarce  can  hold  my  pen — 

When  Dad  comes  home  from  overseas,  I'll  have  SOME  Christmas  then! 

The  Allies  whipped  the  savages  until  they  begged  we'd  quit, 

And  so  our  boys  are  coming  home — and  that's  the  joy  of  it! 

We  may  not  have  them  with  us  on  our  good  old  Christmas  day. 

But,  Happy  Land!  they're  coming  back,  and  that's  enough  to  say. 

I  just  won't  worry  one  wee  bit  'bout  what  I'm  going  to  get; 

I  may  not  hang  my  stocking  up,  I've  not  decided  yet; 

For  what's  a  stack  of  Christmas  gifts,  a  couple  or  a  score. 

Beside  the  thought  that  warms  the  heart  at  knowing  war  is  o'er? 

W^e  sing  again  the  glad,  sweet  song  of  "Peace!  Good  will  to  men!" 

When  Dad  comes  home  from  overseas,  I'll  have  SOME  Christmas  then! 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LEADER 


NEI  G  HB  O  R  S 


A  War  Story 

(By  Mrs.  Lenue!    C.  E\/ans) 
(Written  by  request  for  the  Christmas  Leader) 


The  War  has  gotten  on  everyone's 
nerves  it  seems,  and  a  couple  that  I 
see  every  day  are  not  loving  and 
happy  like  they  were  last  spring.  To 
spy  upon  one's  neighbors  ought  never 
to  be  countenanced,  I  know,  but  in 
War  times  it  is  done  and  the  pe- 
culiar actions  of  this  particular  family 
is  my  only  excuse  for  watching  them 
v/henever  I  got  the  chance.  For 
quite  a  long  time  I  have  occupied  my 
present  abode  in  the  very  best  resi- 
dential section  of  our  very  con- 
servative Virginia  town  where  the 
reverence  for  one's  ancestors  is  like 
into  that  of  the  Chinese. 

I'll  simply  tell  you  what  happened 
in  the  case  referred  to  and  let  you  be 
the  judge  of  their  actions  and  mine, 
as  you  please.  Last  year  in  early 
March,  a  newby  wedded  couple  took 
a  conspicuous  house  so  near  mine 
that  I  could  have  put  out  my  hand 
and  touched  it  almost — but  I  didn't. 

They  seemed  the  most  devoted  of 
newly-weds  and  after  they  had  gotten 
settled,  I  often  heard  the  little  wife 
singing  and  sometimes  the  husband 
sang  gay  snatches  and  occasionally 
they  had  a  duet — to  which  we  listened 
— behind  our  screen  of  vines,  on  the 
piazza.  I  often  listened  to  their  con- 
versations but  as  they  always — when 
I  was  near — used  some  language  with 
which  I  was  not  familiar  I  could  only 
guess  what  they  talked  about.  These 
youngesters  took  to  house-keeping 
like  "old  folk"  but  I  could  see  that  she 
evidently  was  an  independent  body 
for  she  provided  as  much  for  the 
comfort  of  the  family  and  their  lar- 
der as  he  did. 

They  had  company  often  and  that 
is  where  I  first  noticed  their  lack  of 
the  little  niceities  of  polite  society. 
Often  their  voices  were  raised  to  a 
pitch  that  annoyed  us  mightily.  One 
evening,  about  sun  down,  a  bevy  of 
their  friends  came  by,  in  high  glee 
seemingly,  and  stopped  to  chat  with 
my  neighbors  who  were  sitting  on 
their  front  stoop.  What  did  the  man 
of  the  house  do  but  order  them  off 
and  getting  up  from  his  seat  he  um 
ceremoniously  chased  the  whole  lot 
of  them  down  the  street!  I  saw  this 
with  my  own  eyes!  I'm  glad  to  say 
that  his  wife  scolded  him  soundly 
when  he  returned  and  he  sat  all  puff- 
ed up  and  only  muttered  in  reply.  I 
shamelesslv  watched  and  listened  to 
every  word,  then  grinned  right  at 
them. 

In  June  I  went  away  for  a  short  visit 
and  when  I  got  home  I  missed  seeing 
the  wife  of  my  neighbor  in  fact  I  only 
caught  three  or  four  fleeting  glimpses 
of  her  in  the  month  which  followed.  I 
often  saw  him  busy  about  the  premises 


and  he  seemed  always  trying  to  get 
into  his  house  unobserved.  I  was  be- 
coming very  suspicious.  I  often 
wanted  to  speak  to  him  but  he  avoid- 
ed my  eye  and,  as  I'd  never  been  in- 
troduced to  him  I  kept  quiet. 

One  day  I  learned  quite  accidently 
that  twin  babies    had  been    born  to 
them  while  I  was  away.    The  way  I 
found  it  out  was  that  the  youngesters 
had  been  put  into  a  bed  so  close  to 
the  window     that     their  squirming 
caused  them  to  fall    to    the  sward 
below  where  they  cried  pitifully  while 
their  mother  was  so  nervous  she  could 
do  nothing  but  huury  from  one  baby 
to  the  other  in  a  helpless  manner. 
Their  father  came  in  a    few  minutes 
and  together  they  cried  and  showed 
every  sign    of    distress    but  like  all 
foreigners  rended  no  aid  to  the  poor 
bruised  children.    I  couldn't  stand  it, 
so  I  called  to  another  neighbor  and  the 
two  of  us  picked  up    the  frail  little 
things — not  over  a  month  old  at  most 
— and  carried  them  to  their  home  and 
placed  them  safely  in  their  bed,  while 
the  mother  stood  near  uttering  heart  ; 
rending  cries  of  agony.    I  left.    It  was  ^ 
too  much  for  my  nerves    for  I've  al- 
ways been  able  to  control  my  feelings 
under  stress,  and  such  "carrying  on" 
as  that  couple  did  was  very  poor  taste. 
They  would  better  have  sent  for  their 
physician.    And     they     never  even 
thanked  us  for  assisting  them!  They 
rather  acted  like  they  were  sorry  we 
had  found  out  about  the  babies — we 
thought  they  were  ashamed  of  having 
them  seen  for  they  certainly  wre  poor- 
ly clad  and  lookd  almost  deformed 
about  their  heads.  But  as  time  passed, 
I  saw  the  children  quite  often  peeping 
out  of  their    nursery    window,  but 
neither  parent  ever  took    them  any- 
where.   Their   facs   were  intelligent, 
if  homely,  and  their  very  bright  black 
eyes  were  as  keen  to  observe  as  any 
I  ever  saw.    I  never    heard  them  ad- 
dressed by     name  by     either  their 
mother    or  father,    who,    seeing  the 
children  had  food  and  suitable  clothes 
(at  last  I'm  glad    to    say)    paid  no 
further  attention  to  them  that  I  ever 
saw. 

But  there  has  something  very  mys- 
terious happened  to  those  twins.  I've 
not  seen  "hide  nor  hair"  of  them  for 
several  weeks:  they've  abolutely  dis- 
appeared and  the  parents  seem  not  to 
have  noticed  their  absence.  I'm  not 
going  to  get  mixed  up  in  their  affairs 
so  shall  not  report  it  to  the  police,  at 
least  not  at  present.  No,  I'm  not  real- 
ly afraid  of  the  parents,  it  isn't  that 
but  I  just  feel  that  it  is  better  not  to 
report  it  yet.  I'll  admit  I  am  quite  a 
coward  sometimes  but — . 
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I'll  tell  you  something  else  about  this 
odd  couple.  As  long  as  they  have 
I  vsd  in  the  house  across  the  way  I've 
never  one 3  seen  them  inside  of  any 
church  in  town.  I  know  positively 
they  do  not  deny  themselves  any 
pleasure  or  food  that  they  may  want 
to  indulge  in;  nor  have  they  bought 
one  single  Thrif-stamp,  W.  S.  S.,  or 
Libert/  Bond  of  any  issue.  He  nor 
she  never  contributed  one  cent  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  one  day  they  ac- 
tually were  overheard  to  utter  some 
expressions  that  sounded  like  traitor- 
ous remarks  right  on  the  street  in 
front  of  the  Red  Cross  Workroom. 
(I  can  swear  to  this  if  necessary.) 
Then  he  did  not  give  a  red  cent  to 
the  United  War  Fund!  and  many 
Mothers'  boys  "over  there"  making 
it  safe  for  such  as  he  in  America! 

At  their  home  they  don't  display 
a  pennant  or  flag  or  anything  m 
which  one  could  see  a  trace  of  pa- 
triotism. In  War  times  it  seems 
awful  to  do  absolutely  nothing  for 
one's  beloved  country. 

But  lately  I've  not  heard  either  of 
them  sing  a  note  and  a  coldness  seems 
to  have  sprung  up  between  them  for, 
whe-^  at  the  end  of  the  day    they  sit 
together  on  their  front  porch,  they 
sa/  not  one  v/ord  to  each  other.  It 
is  so  noticeable,    I    can't    help  but 
Yv'cnder  what   caused     the  change. 
Tlor  is  that  the  worst.    One  day  last 
Y.eek  as  I  v/as  aboit  my  household 
duties,  I  heard  an  awful  commotion 
across     the     v/ay.    The     wife  was 
shrieking  at  the   top   of  her  lungs; 
the  husband  was  scolding  for  all  he 
wss  wcrth  and  then    all    at  once  a 
terrible   stilln.ess   reigned.    I     didn  t 
dare  go  see  v/hat    the  trouble  was, 
and  I  tried  to  ease  my  mind  by  think- 
ing it  was  none  of  my  business  if  they 
flight  like  Turks.    All    at  once  my 
little  feminine  neighbor  came  calmly 
from  her  front  door  and  quietly  sat 
down  upon  the  piazza  railing  while  her 
brute  of  a  husband  came  out  carry- 
ing a  part  of  their  furniture— their 
feather  bed  and  nonchalantly  threw 
it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.    I  had 
called    my  sister    and  together  we 
watched  him  leave  the  house  with  his 
head  up    and    his    brown  coat-tails 
sticking  out  behind    like  he'd  done 
something  fine!    We  were  amazed  at 
that  but,  scarcely  had  he  disappeared 
around  the  corner  before  she  darted 
into  the  house  and,  if  ever  you  saw 
dust  fly.  she  made  it  fly.    We  knew 
it  was  dust,  for  there  was  no  smell  of 
smoke,  but  astonishment    at  her  un- 
ladylike   show    of  temper,    v/as  in- 
creased when  the   spiteful,  vixenish 
house-wife    came  calmly    out  or  her 
house  and  stared    at  us  as  if  she  had 
done    something  nice    and  expected 
praise. 

Well,  as  the  days  went  by,  the 
couple  seemed  to  have  agreed  only  to 
disagree.  They  never  went  anywhere 
together  and  every  time  he  came 
home  he  appeared  ruffled  about  some- 
thing, and  when  he  left  he  always 
came    out  with    a  brokon    piece  of 


household  stuff  and  threw  it  in  the 
street.  Why  the  police  on  our  beat 
didn't  notice  him  beats  me. 

One  day  I  got  a  faint  hint  of  the 
cause  of  his  ungentlemanly  conduct. 
There  is  a  brand  new  tv/o  family 
residence  (finer  than  they  now  oc- 
cupy) vacant  not  far  from  them  and, 
while  the  husband  wants  to  live  in 
the  new  house,  the  wife  seemed  de- 
termined to  stay  just  where  she  is. 
Another  day  while  he  was  gone  from 
heme  to  get  the  dinner  materials.  1 
saw  her  go  down  and  thoroughly  in- 
spect the  new  house,  which  her  hus- 
band seems  to  admire  so  much,  but 
he  found  her  sitting  placidly  doing 
nothing  when  he  returned  just  before 
noon. 

The  "to  let"  sign  has  disapeared 
so  they  must  have  later  on  decided 
to  take  the  place  for  the  landlord 
cams  and  made  a  small  alteration 
(that  the  size  of  the  husband  re- 
quired) in  the  door  vv^ay — the  wife  is 
not  nearly  so  large — for  he  looks  like 
an  overgrown  city  alderman  for  all 
the  world. 

I'm  real  anxious  for  them  ti  be- 
come reconciled  now  that  peace  has 
been  declarded  the  world  over,  and  I 
do  not  mind  telling  you  that  if  there 
is  any  more  throwing  of  their  house- 
hold stuff  I'm  going  to  see  if  I  can't 
have  them  run  out  of  our  neighbor- 
hood. She's  getting  really,  terribly, 
audaciously  disagreeable  as  you  can 
see  when  I  tell  you  that  she  actual- 
ly threw  part  their  old  straw  mat- 
tress into  my  beautifully  clean  yard, 
right  in  my  geranium  bed!  Yes,  she 
has  gotten  as  mean  about  throwing 
things  as  he  only,  I  must  admit,  I've 
never  seen  them  throw  anything  at 
each  other.  (Maybe  she  resents  my 
watching  their  movemets  so  closely. 
I  try  to  keep  her  from  seeing  me) 

They  certainly  will  not  have  a  very 
pleasant  Christmas  unless  they  come 
to  a  better  understanding.  I  feel 
certain  there  will  be  no  Christmas 
tree  in  their  house,  and  no  tiny  stock- 
ings will  hang  before  a  chimney  in 
their  sitting-room  for  Santa  Claus  to 
fill.  Speaking  of  a  chimney  reminds 
me  that  I  don't  know  how  they  kept 
warm  last  winter  for,  as  long  as  they 
have  lived  near  me,  not  one  ounce  of 
fuel  has  gone  into  their  home.  If  I 
did  not  know  their  nationality  I'd 
think  they  were  French  for  I  know 
that  most  of  their  food  is  eaten  un- 
cooked and  that  they  are  both  horri- 
bly fond  of  snail  tid  bits  and  such 
things  which  any  self-respecting 
American  would  turn  from  in  disgust. 
She  is  often  hungry,  too,  for  I've  ac- 
tually seen  the  poor  little  thing  pick 
up  things — when  she  thought  I  didn't 
know  it— that  I'd  put  in  my  garbage 
can.  But  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
I've  spied  upon  them  much  and  often 
and  found  it  a  most  interesting  pas- 
timefor  they  certainly  are  the  most 
cross-grained,  selfish,  envious,  spite- 
ful couple  of  English  sparrows  I've 
ever  seen. 
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Take  Care  Of  Your  Toys 


Dear  Little  Friend: 

Oh  how  I  wish  that  you  were  here  to  take  a  peep, 
While  in  my  workshop  all  the  playthings  lie  asleep; 
You  say  you  did  not  know  they  slept  at  night?    Oh  fie. 
Of  course  they  take  their  rest,  the  same  as  you  and  I. 

So  when  the  early  dusk  is  falling  every  day. 

And  mother  calls  to  you  "  'Tis  time  to  leave  your  play,*' 

Put  every  toy  in  careful  place  before  you  go, 

For  if  you  leave  them  up-side-down,  they  suffer  so. 

Oh  do  not  leave  a  wagon  lying  on  its  side, 

With  wheels  stuck  in  the  air  to  hurt  its  tender  pride; 

Oh  do  not  leave  a  dolly  lying  on  her  nose. 

But  tuck  her  gently  in  and  wish  her  sweet  repose. 

For  as  I  stretch  my  feet  before  my  fire  tonight, 

I'm  thinking  how  my  pack  will  fill  you  with  delight, 

Of  course  you  have  the  cut-out  of  me  with  Christmas  pack 

Across  my  brawny  shoulders  and  hanging  down  my  back 

Next  month  another  cut-out  I  promise  now  to  you, 
A  charming  little  boy  who  brings  his  sister,  too. 
In  Febri   ry  follows  George  Washington  so  grand, 
A-choppii.j  down  the  cherry  tree,  his  hatchet  in  his  hand. 

And  now  I  must  to  sleep  upon  my  feather  bed,  > 
And  still  my  busy  hands  and  rest  my  weary  head. 
Outside  the  snowflakes  fall  across  the  window  pane. 
And  scurry  down  the  paths  and  fill  them  up  again. 

Far  overhead  the  stars  are  shining  cold  and  clear, 
The  reindeer  bells  I  hear  a-tinkling  far  and  near. 
Across  the  Arctic  sea  the  mighty  snowdrifts  roll. 
And  all  pile  up  together  against  the  great  north  pole. 

And  one  thing  more  remember,  that  Santa  Glaus  will  know 
The  things  you  say  and  think,  no  matter  where  you  go; 
So  do  what  mother  tells  you,  say  always  what  you  should, 
^nd  Santa  will  reward  you,  if  you  are  kind  and  good. 

Santa  Glaus. 

— Selected. 
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If  you  can  keep  your  head  while  all 
about  you 
Are  spending  cash  on  foolish  things 
or  worse, 

If  you  can  do  with    shabby  clothes 

and  cornbread 
To  buy  War  Savings    Stamps  for 

"Uncle's"  purse, 
If  you  can  work  and  not  be  tired  by 

working 

At  some    due    round    where  Con- 
science is  the  boss 
With  no  more  chance  of  geting  cash 
or  credit 

Than     geting     the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross; 
If  you  can  stick,  with  all  your  pulses 
tingling. 

At  that  small  thing    you  can  and 
must  do  well. 
And  not  for  petty  pleasures  set  them 
jingling— 
Those  quarters  that  must    go  for 
shot  and  shell — 
But  watch  and  work,  and  turn  and 
twist,  contriving — 
To  make  a  dollar  do  the  work  of 
four. 

And  know  full  well  that  you  are  just 
arriving 

At  what  the  French  have  done  for 
years-and  more; 
If  you  can  talk  and    always  stll  re- 
member 

That  gossip    often  plays  the  Ger- 

Germans  game, 

mans  Game. 
Of  that  great  host  that  feeds  the 

Torch's  flame. 
If  you  can  give  your  heart  and  soul 

and  spirit. 
And  all  the  best  you  are,  the  best 

you've  won — 
Then  only  is  this  sacred  land  yours  to 

inherit, 

And  you  have  earned  your  right  to 
freedom,  son! 

— Rudyard  Kipling, 


HELEN  KELLER  CONSOLES  BLIND 
SOLDIERS 

Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind 
girl,  in  a  leter  enclosing  $500  for 
the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War 
Fund  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the 
Allies,  590  Fifth  avenue.  New  York 
writes  as  follows  to  Mrs.  George  A. 
Kesler,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
fund : 

"Every  word  you  say  about  the 
brave  soldier  boys  blinded  in  battle 
goes  straight  to  my  heart  as  to  that 
of  a  friend  who  knows  better  than 
most  can  what  they  have  to  face. 
I  keep  picturing  to  myself  their  first 
waking  in  the  dark,  and  I  thank  God 
that  there  will  be  those  near  to  com- 
fort them  and  give  them  new  hope 
thru  work.  Work  will  help  draw  out 
the  sting  of  their  blindness.  There 
is  perpetual  consolation  in  work. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  finds  a  task  to 
occupy  his  mind  and  his  hand. 

"There  is  another  consolation  that 
the  boys  will  discover  later.  When 
the  outside  world  with  its    blaze  of 


beauty  and  myriad  attractions  no 
longer  fills  our  thoughts,  we  find  the 
inner  world  has  its  own  joys  and  al- 
lurements. And  very  precious  they 
are.  For  one  thing,  there  is  the 
pleasure  of  thinking  quietly  all  by 
oneself.  Most  people  have  never  ex- 
plored their  own  minds.  They  have 
no  idea  of  the  treasures  hidden  away 
in  their  natures.  They  have  always 
preferred  to  think  about  obivous 
things.  It  is  like  sitting  on  a  hotel 
veranda  and  looking  at  a  mountain  in- 
stead of  climbing  it. 

"I  often  wish  I  could  go  to  France 
and  work  with  those  who  are  build- 
ing up  the  future  on  the  ruins  of  the 
present." — Ex. 


A  PRINTER  AND  HIS  ERRORS 

Have  you  noticed  how  the  printing 
trade  differs  from  other  trades  and 
professions  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  mistakes? 

When  a  plumber  makes  a  mistake 
he  charges  twice  for  it. 

When  a  lawyer  makes  a  mistake  it's 
just  what  he  wanted,  because  he  has 
a  chance  to  try  the  case  all  over 
again. 

When  a  carpenter  makes  a  mistake 
it's  just  what  he  expected,  because  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  he  never  learn- 
ed his  business. 

When  an  electrician  makes  a  mis- 
take, he  blames  it  on  "induction," 
because  nobody  knows  what  that  is. 

When  a  doctor  makes  a  mistake, 
he  buries  it. 

When  a  judge  makes  a  mistake,  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land. 

When  a  preacher  makes  a  mistake 
nobody  knows  the  difference. 

But  with  a  printer  it's  different. 
He  has  to  be  careful.  He  cannot  turn 
his  mistakes  into  profits  as  others 
do.  He  has  to  reprint  the  job  some- 
times when  it  even  isn't  his  fault  that 
the  error  crept  in. — Ex. 


There  is  a  very  interesting  article 
in  "Power  Farming"  for  Aug.  1918 
under  the  Caption  "Deaf-Mute 
Succeeds  with  Tractor,"  written  by 
the  wife  of  a  deaf  farmer  in  Ohio, 
named  Rose.  It  ought  to  be  publish- 
ed in  the  papers  for  the  deaf  through- 
out the  country  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating the  interest  of  deaf  farmers  in 
this  direction.  The  only  other  deaf 
farmer  we  know  besides  this  one  own- 
ing a  tractor  is  Thos.  Hagerty,  of  this 
state  who  purchased  a  Cleveland 
known  as  the  caterpillar,"  run  and 
operated  on  the  principle  of  the  war 
tank.  The  Ohio  man's  tractor  is  the 
Moline  Universal.  The  publication 
of  this  notice  or  the  article  may 
result  in  the  discovery  of  a  lot  of  other 
deaf  farmers  with  tractors  in  their 
possession. — Ex. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Herbold  of  Benchland, 
Montana  has  a  tractor,  "Avery." 
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DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


THE  HUNT 

Last  Saturday  in  the  morning  sever- 
al of  the  older  boys  set  out  on  a  hunt 
for  game  of  any  kind,  rabbits  prefer- 
red. They  had  only  three  guns  but 
boys  seldom  hurt  rabbits  with  guns. 
They  chase  the  little  animals  into  their 
burrows,  then  they  reach  in  and  pull 
them  out.  What  happens  after  this  is 
not  to  be  written  about. 

George  D;rinville  and  Bert  Castellano, 
as  they  had  to  wait  for  the  lunch,  were 
a  short  distance  behind  the  others. 
Fred  Patrick  ran  back  to  them  and 
offered  to  direct  them  by  a  shorter 
route  to  the  camp  where  they  intend- 
ed to  make  coffee  and  eat  their  lunch. 
These  three  lost  their  way  and  Bert 
and  George  had  been  wandering  about 
for  three  hours  in  tne  snow  when 
Arthur  O'Donnell  who  had  been  sent 
to  search  for  them,  finally  found  them 
and  took  them  back  with  him. 

Fred,  however,  had  gone  off  some 
time  before  down  a  trail  which  he  was 
sure  led  to  camp  but  Bert  and  George, 
saying  they  had  lost  confidence  in 
him  refused  to  follow  his  lead. 

Meanwhile  the  other  boys  had  been 
breaking  holes  in  the  ice,  fiishing  for 
trout,  hunting  rabbits,  building  a  fire, 
getting  hungrier  and  hungrier  and 
wondering  why  those  v/lth  the  lunch 
did  not  appear. 

At  last  they  came  in  sight,  and  soon 
all  were  eating  with  appetites  whetted 
by  the  cold  air  and  long  waiting.  Fred 
Patrick  came  in  safe  and  Bert  and 
George  wanted  to  dip  him  in  the  creek 
but  were  not  allowed  to  do  so. 

When  they  had  finished  eating,  it 
was  so  late  the  boys  thought  it  best  to 
start  for  home.  Thtey  had  killed  three 
rabbits,  two  snow-shoes  and  one  Mollie 
and  Mr.  Low  and  some  of  the  boys  had 
caught  a  number  of  nice  trout. 

The  boys  cleaned  the  rabbits  and 
hung  them  in  the  cold  storage  room. 
Sunday  night  Mr.  Keith  cooked  them 
and  the  fish  and  they  had  a  fine  fesd. 

Is  this  story  true  or  is  there  another 
version?  Was  it  all  a  put-up-job? 
Were  George  and  Bert  never  really 
lost?  Did  they  want  to  stay  in  hiding 
until  the  other  boys  were  nearly  fam- 
ished? Were  they  playing  a  joke  on 
the  others?  Was  Fred  Patrick  kind- 
hearted  or  was  he  in  on  the  joke? 
Probably  no  one  will  ever  know  the 
truth  of  this  matter. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

We  have  a  holiday  every  year  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  according  to  cus- 
tom. 

In  the  morning  we  assembled  in  our 
chapel  and  had  exercises.  The  pro- 
gram was  well-given  by  the  deaf  and 
blind  departments.  The  President's 
proclamation  was  read. 

At  noon,  when  we  went  to  the  dining 
room,  Mr.  Menzemer  asked  the  bless- 
ing. Then  we  ate  and  ate  celery  soup, 
roast  duck,  fruit  salad,  yams,  mashed 
potatoes,  gravy,  mince  pie,  etc. 

That  evening  we  went  to  the  gym- 
nasium and  had  light  refreshments  of 
ice-cream,  cake  and  apples.  After 
that,  we  had  a  variety  of  games.  Then 
we  had  a  dance.  The  committee  was 
Misses  Haugan,  Logeman  and  Elliott. 

Bert  Castellano 


J.  K.  TOOLE  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

(Minutes  for  Nov.  23.) 

The  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 
assembled  for  a  regular  meeting  at 
7:00  p.  m.  on  Nov.  23.  The  roll  call 
showed  that  all  the  members  were 
present  except  George  Drinville,  who 
came  in  a  little  late.  The  members 
responded  by  naming  animals. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved. 

President  Herbold  was  asked  if  he 
had  secured  a  copy  of  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  but  replied  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  find  one  yet. 

The  following  program  was  then 
rendered: — Story,  "Murders  in  the 
Rue  Morgue,"  Archie  Randies;  jokes, 
Annie  Pierce;  declamation,  "Lead 
Kindly  Light,"  Frank  D.  Bright;  story 
"The  Frog  Prince,"  Thelma  Blackman; 
charades,  Lubi  Chrisman  and  dia- 
logue, "The  Dutiful  Daughter,"  Otta 
Novegoski  and  Frances  Askew. 

The  dialogue  was  very  good. 

Miss  Elliot  was  on  duty,  but  owing 
to  her  inability  to  understand  signs, 
Mrs.  Corey  acted  as  critic.  She 
complimented  our  program.  She 
said  that  we  should  get  our  dialogues 
from  the  books  in  the  library  and  not 
try  to  always  get  up  original  ones. 

Mrs.  Brown  and  Archie  Randies 
were  invited  to  entertain  the  society 
with  stories.  We  were  interested  in 
their  naratives. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  was  led  in  signs 
by  Frances  Askew,  then  the  sociiety 
adjourned  to  meet  again    on  Dec. 14. 

— Lily  Mattson,  Sec'y, 
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LOCALS  FROM   THE  GIRLS'  SIDE. 
Olive   Goldizen,  Reporter. 

(Deaf  Department) 

Fay  Redmond  finds  much  pleasure 
in  reading  Indian  tales. 

— o — 

May  Yaeger  hopes  that  her  brother 
will  visit  her  when  he  is  mustered  out. 

— o — 

Jessie  Jones  is  trying  to  learn  to 
trip  the  light  fantastic. 

— o — 

Bessie  McPherson  is  tickled  over 
the  advent  of  a  baby  sister. 

— o— 

Montana  Parr  is  a  perfect  picture  of 
health.    She  is  doing  nicely  in  school. 

— o — 

Roberta  Trask,  Lillian  Aho  and 
Gertie  Schmidt  are  trying  to  crochet. 

— o — 

Mona  Frazier  has  a  plush  coat,  and 
it  is  a  source  of  pride  and  delight  for 
her. 

— o — 

Evelyn  Nickerson  vvas  pleased  to 
receive  her  Thanksgiving  packages 
on  time. 

— o — 

Ethel  Christie  was  very  proud  in- 
deed of  two  new  dresses  and  some 
ribbons. 

— o — 

Velma  Goldizen  and  Lillian  Pouliot 
are  good  friends.  They  are  together 
most  of  the  time. 

— o — 

Frances   Askew   finds   writing  the 
synopses  of  Christmas  stories  a  quite 
difficult  yet  very  pleasant  assignment. 
— o— 

Roberta  Trask  received  a  poem  in 
one  of  her  letters.  It  is  in  this  issue 
of  the  Leader.  It  is  called  "Take 
Care  of  Your  Toys."  Look  it  up  and 
read  it.    You'll  enjoy  it. 

— o — 

Freda    Lawrence    is  never  still  a 
minute.    She  is  constantly  on  the  go. 
playing  with  the  other  little  tots. 
— o — 

Annie  Pierce  enjoys  her  work  in 
picture  description  and  tries  hard  to 
have  perfect  lessons. 

— o — 

Esther  Hedin  keeps  everybody 
about  her  cheered  up  by  her  cheerful 
disposition  and  sunny  smile. 

— o — 

Sophia  Budech  does  very  well  in 
telling  stories.  She  does  not  leave 
out  many  incidents  and  the  sequence 
is  in  order. 

— o — 

Mary  Sayers  is  doing  good  voice 
work.  Her  voice  was  a  trifle  high, 
but  by  constant  practice  Mary  is 
learning  to  pitch  it  pleasantly. 

— o — 

The  little   children   are  anxiouslv 


awaiting  the  arrival  of  Santa  Claus 
on  Christmas  eve.  They  are  trying 
to  be  so,  so  good  that  he  will  jast  have 
to  leave  them  a  big,  big  lot  of  gifts. 

— o — 

Marguerite  Ross  received  an 
interesting  letter  from  her  brother 
who  is  in  a  training  camp  in  the  East. 
He  said  that  he  had  gotten  all  packed 
up  to  go  over  sea  upon  three  different 
occasions,  but  each  time  his  officer 
had  received  orders  countermanding 
the  embarkation  order. 

— o — 

Mary  Bubnash  made  some  bread  all 

by  herself  a  short  time  ago.  It  was 
fine  and  light.  Mary  is  proud  of  her 
success  and  will  try  her  luck  frequent- 
ly at  home  next  summer. 

— o — 

Beulah  Dengel  has  not  heard  from 
her  grandmother  for  a  long  time 
She  has  been  worried  because  she 
thought  her  grandmother  might  have 
had  the  prevailing  contagion. 

— o — 

Lilly  Mattson  always  does  her  best 
in  everything,  and  when  she  falls 
down  in  a  test,  it  just  about  breaks 
her  heart.  Lilly  is  an  earnest  con- 
scientious worker. 

— o  — 

Marion  Sloan  wanted  to  wait  on  the 
tables  in  the  dining  room.  She 
thought  she  was  big  enough  to  do  it, 
but  Miss  Sherman,  the  matron,  did  n^t 
think  so.  Marion  can  just  about  S38 
over  a  table  if  she  stands  on  her  tip- 
toes. 

— 0-- 

Otta  Novegoski  and  Olive  Goldizen 
go  coasting  on  the  ice  whenever  con- 
ditions warrant  and  they  are  at  liber- 
ty. They  prefer  it  to  coasting  on  the 
snow. 

— o — 

Thelma  Blackman  and  Eiith 
Wilhelm  copy  into  small  memorandum 
books  all  the  new  words, phrases  and 
idioms  that  they  come  across.  They 
refer  to  them  frequently.  This  is  a 
good  idea  and  it  would  be  well  if  Vv'e 
all  followed  their  example. 

— o — 

Lubi  Chrisman  was  surprise!  and 
pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from  Ger- 
trude Zywert.  It  seems  to  be  an  open 
secret  that  Gerturde  is  contemplating 
matriomony  and  will  take  unto  her- 
self a  better-half  in  the  season  "when 
a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love." 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SID^ 
Bert  Castellano,  Reoorter. 

(Deaf  Department) 

Earl  Custer  was  pleasantlv  s'lr'^r  ':- 
ed  to  receive  two  packages  from  home. 
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Archie  Randies  did  a  very  credit- 
able piece  of  work  in  writing  a  syn- 
opsis of  "The  Other  Wiseman."  His 
teacher  thinks  it  is  the  best  work  he 
has  done  this  year. 

— o — 

Harry  Herbold  handed  in  a  splendid 
svnopsis  of  "Private  Peat"  recently. 
He  held  to  the  story  very  well  and 
got  the  cream  of  the  book  into  twenty- 
two  pages.  He  found  the  work  a  very 
pleasant  assignment. 

— o — 

Frank  Amann's  mother's  visit  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  came  as  a  very 
pleasant  surprise.  She  thought  Frank 
had  improved  quite  a  bit  in  speech. 

— o  — 

Fay  Nickerson  was  much  surprised 
to  receive  a  Thanksgiving  package 
from  home.  He  ate  and  ate  roast 
turkey,  cake  and  ot-er  goodies  that 
the  box  contained. 

— o — 

Arthur  Thomas    likes  to    tease  his 
playmates. 

— o — 

Clarence    Wilson    ate  his    fill  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

— o — 

Rufus  Edens  returned  to  school  re- 
cently. He  left  school  last  March  ard 
helped  his  father  all  spring,  summer 
and  fall.  He  looks  very  healthy. 
The  outdoor  life  wa:^  good  for  him. 
— o — 

Fulton  and  Walter  Herbold  and 
Chester  Patrick  are  very  curious  to 
know  what  Santa  Glaus  will  bring 
them. 

— o — 

William  Holtz  has  been  drawing  lots 
of  cartoons  lately.  This  seems  to  be 
his  hobby  now. 

— o — 

Nelson  Robertson  has  no  idea  hov/ 
beautifully  the  Christmas  tree  will  be 
decorated. 

— o — 

Fred  Patrick  enjoys  the  letters  he 
receives  from  his  brother,  Henry,  who 
is  attending  Gallaudet  College  this 
year.  Fred  is  rightly  proud  of  Henry 
and  is  trying  hard  to  emulate  his  good 
example. 

— o — 

Robert  Baumgartner's  and  Ole 
Olbu's  eyes  are  growing  bright  with 
happiness  as  Christmas  approaches. 

— o — 

George  Drinville  and  Arthur  O'Don- 
neell  recently  purchased  a  box  of 
Jonathan  apples.  George  says,  "An 
apple  a  day  will  keep  the  doctor  away. 

— o — 

Frank  Bright  hopes  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  a  sleeveless  sweater  and  a 
new  pair  of  overshoes  for  Christmas. 
He  thinks  he  needs  them  to  v/ard  off 
the  "Flu" 


Edwin  Seller  and  Clifton  Toombs 
did  full  justice  to  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner  which  v/as  set  before  them. 
— o — 

Tom  Big  Spring  contemplates  a  rab- 
bit hunt  soon  with  some  of  the  other 
nimrods. 

— o — 

Oliver  and  Billy  Burns  are  proud  of 
new  caps  and  gloves  which  their 
mother  sent  them  not  long  ago. 

— o — 

William  Yaeger  and  Lyle  McQuarry 
were  much  pleased  with  the  dandy 
party  v/e  had  on  Thanksgiving  even- 
ing. 


CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  EXERCISES, 

Teach  your  child  to  sit,  stand  and 
walk  in  an  erect  posture. 

Set  a  good  example  of  this  by  your 
own  conduct.  Here  suggestion  thus 
has  a  powerful  influence.  Spend  three 
minutes  per  day  with  the  children  in 
taking  vigorous  breathing  exercise — 
lifting  the  chest,  expanding  the  lungs 
to  their  greateset  capacity,  holding  the 
breath,  exhaling  to  the  limit  and  the 
like,  altogether. 

Ail  will  soon  become  fond  of  this 
litle  drill,  as  they  almost  feel  the  in- 
crease in  the  glow  of  good  health.-Ex. 


STAND  YOUR  GROUND. 

Remember,  each  one  must  bear  his 
or  her  own  burden. 

Not  a  soul  is  free.  We  should  keep 
this  truth  constantly  before  us,  and 
then  honestly  try  to  do  our  best. 
Further  more  we  should  culivate  the 
habit  of  smiling.  It  will  help  us  when 
ail  the  world  seems  awry.  A  good-na- 
tured face  is  always  a  welcome  sight, 
for  it  makes  us  forget  our  own  weari- 
some affairs.  Indeed,  the  woman  who 
learns  to  laugh  can  master  any  prob- 
lem that  confronts  her.— Exchange. 


Little  Brother's  Guess, 

Bnhv  had  just  cut  her  fi  -i  tooth 
and  of  course  all  in  the  family  wero 
talking  about  it.  The  next  day.  while 
the  familv  was  eating  dinner,  the  baby 
began  to'crv  and  little  brother  looked 
up  with  M  inkle  in  his  eye  and  said: 
"What  is  the  matter,  baby?  Have  you 
got  the  toothache?" 

i  * 
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We  had  hoped  to  get  this  issue  of 
the  Leader  out  before  Xmas,  but 
duties  pile  up  so  about  this  time  of 
the  year  that  we  are  a  little  late. 

However,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well 
since  now  we  can  tell  the  anxious 
mothers,  fathers,  relatives,  and 
friends,  that  we  managed  to  get  some 
little  present  for  every  child  though 
five  or  six  of  the  boxes  from  home, 
did  not  get  here  until  after  Xmas. 

But  in  spite  of  everything  the  boys 
and  girls  were  very  merry  and  enjoyed 
their  dinner.  We  feared  there  would 
be  some  stomachs  wnich  might  revolt, 
but  so  far  all  the  children  are  well. 
We  seem  to  be  entirely  free  from  the 
"Flu,"  for  which  'wa  are  sincerely 
thankful.  We  extend  New  Year's 
Greetings. 


With  the  peace,  for  which  all  have 
longed  and  prayed  so  fervently,  now 
an  assured  fact  Christmas  wishes  of 
good  will  and  cheer  have  a  deeper, 
more  hearty  and  more  far-reaching 
meaning  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and 
probably  of  the  world. 

The  world  war,  the  most  deadly  of 
all  times,  would  indicate  that  "Man's 
inhumanity  to  man"  had  sounded 
the  greatest  possible  depth.  Though 


this  may  be  true  let  us  seek  for  some 
good  out  of  all  the  evil.  Surely  this 
suffering  has  developed  our  sym- 
pathies and  if  so  let  us  think  more  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  looking  to 
us  for  a  "Merry  Xmas."  Now  that 
the  ban  has  been  removed  from  buying 
let  us  remember  the  little  folk  with 
a  little  present,  but  even  more  with 
a  letter,  for  they  will  carry  around  a 
crumpled  letter  from  home  for  weeks 
and  their  faces  will  light  up  whenever 
they  look  at  it. 

And  please  don't  make  the  little 
folk  unhappy  by  asking  if  they  may 
come  home  for  Xmas.  This  year  of 
ail  years,  when  disease  so  general 
and  so  dangerous  is  stalking  abroad 
our  pupils  should  remain  here,  if  never 
before.  Moreover,  they  will  tell  you 
that  aside  from  the  joy  of  seeing 
the  home  folk,  they  spend  a  happier 
Xmas  here  than  they  would  at  home 
without  their  playmates. 

So  let's  hold  up  our  hearts  vv^ith 
both  hands  for  the  v/ar  is  about  over 
and  the  summer  vacation  is  coming 
v/hen  you'll  have  the  loved  ones  back 
again.  Let  us  wish  for  you,  one  and 
all,  peace,  happiness,  and  good  cheer, 
through  this  Christmas  tide — and 
thereafter. 


Two  years  ago  the  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $2,000  which  was  to  be 
used  to  secure  an  expert  to  dis- 
cover approximately  how  many  Back- 
ward and  Feeble  Minded  children 
there  are  in  this  state,  and  if  possible 
to  decide  just  what  should  be  done 
with  them. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  to 
Vv'hom  was  left  the  selection  of  this 
expert  chose  Miss  Helen  Hill,  former- 
ly of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  were  very 
wise  in  their  choice.  She  has  made  a 
very  hurried  canvas  of  the  state 
and  has  already  located  about  500 
children  who  should  be  in  our  school 
but  who  are  not  there. 

The  committee  and  Miss  Hill, 
Avhose  work  was  made  possible  by 
the  legislature  of  two  years  ago,  feel 
the  need  of  more  buildings    for  the 
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backward  children  of  this  state  and 

will  in  all  probibility,  recommend 
that  the  present  legislature  provide 
several  additional  structures  for  the 
housing  and  teaching  of  these  child- 
ren, 3^0  of  whom  have  already  had 
applications  placed  with  us  for  them 
and  whom  we  cannot  accomodate, 
because  of  lack  of  room  They  may 
also  recommend  that  additional  land 
be  purchased  in  order  that  we  may 
raise  more  feed  for  our  livestock. 

We  hope  also  to  secure  a  new  build- 
ing in  which  the  beginning  deaf  may 
be:'  taught  orally.     Here    they  will 
eat,  sleep,  be  taught  and  play.  Tney 
Y/ill  be  entirely  separate  from  tne 
older  deaf,  who  use  the  conventional 
signs    and    therefore  will    learn  to 
speak  and  read  the  lips  much  more 
rkdily  than  if  they  were  mmgl mg 
With  the  other  P^pils-    Besides  it  wiU 
be  much  better  for  the    little  folk, 
who  will  make  up  this  department 
to  be  out  of  communication  with  tne 
others,  since    their  conersation  has 
so^  little  of  value  and  often  something 
of  harm  in  it  for  young  children  The 
building  can  be    built    so    that  the 
present  plants  can  light,  heat,  and 
take  care  of  the  laundry  for  this  new 
building    at  a  very    little  additional 
cost.    And  since  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  until  we  will  need  more  build- 
ing! fo?  the  deaf,  it  would  not  be  an 
extravagance  such  as  it  m^g^^^  .^ppeai 
at  first  though;  morever  the  blind  can 
the  be  taken  care  of  more  comtort- 
ably  after  this  change. 


us  something  good  for  Christmas. 
These  films  are  all  sent  gratis  and  we, 
the  Management,  apreciate  this  court- 
esy almost  as  much  as  our  boys  and 
girls,  which  is  saying  agood  deal. 


We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  Universal  Film  Co.  for  the 

pleasing  entertainments  that  we  have 
enjoyed  lately.  This  film  company 
has  been  sending  us  the  most  de- 
lighted programs  that  we  have  evei 
rfceived"^  Most  of  them  have  been 
strictly  for  children  and  w^ien  they 
were  not  especially  prepared  for  the 
little  ones  they  were  always  clean 
and  in  no  way  obDCctionable.  They 
were  shows  which  any  one  could  see, 
with  perfect  propriety,  and  enjoy. 

At  Thanksgiving  time  they  sent  u^ 
the  Passion  play  and  have  promised 


CHRISTMAS  DINNER 
1918 

Consomme 
Fruit  Salad  Cranberry  jeliy 

Celery 

Roast  turkey  Roast  goose 

Dressing 

Mashed  potatoes  Creamed  peas 

White  bread  Butter 
Water-mellon  Green  olives 

Mince  pie  Ice  Cream  Cake 
Tea  Coffee  Milk 


Snow  and  Christinas  winds  seem  to 
be  so  closely  mingled  with  Christinas 
in  ihe  minds  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ple that  many  of  us  are  scarely  aware 
that  new  traditions  of  Christmas  cli- 
mate are  being  built  up  in  parts  of  our 
wide  country.  The  poet  Sill,  with  his 
e::ciuisite  art,  paints  for  us  a  picture  of 
"Christmas  in  California:" 

"Can  this  be  Christmas— sweet  as  May, 
With  drowsy  sun  and  dreamy  air, 

The  new  grass  pointing  out  the  way 
For  flowers  to  follow,  everywhere? 

Has  time  grown  sleepy  at  his  post, 
And  let  the  exiled  summer  back, 

Or  is  it  her  regretful  ghost 

Or  witchcarft  of  the  almanac? 

I  am  his  creature  and  his  air 

1    breathe,    wher'er  my    feet  may 

The  'i^ngels'  song  rings  everywhere. 
And  cll  the  earth  is  Holy  Land. 
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Besides  the  religious  spirit  of 
Christmas  poetry,  a  great  deal  of  verse 
has  been  written  in  honor  of  St.  Nich- 
olas, Kris  Kringle  or  Santa  Glaus,  as 
he  is  called,  and  the  children.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  best  known  of  these 
poems  is  "The  Night  Before  Christ- 
mas" by  Dr.  Clement  C.  Moore,  v^^hich 
begins: 

"  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas, 
when  all  through  the  house, 

Not  a  ceature  was  stirring,  not  even  a 
mouse; 

The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chim- 
ney Vv^ith  care. 

In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would 
be  there; 

The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in 

their  beds, 
While  visions  of  sugar  plums  danced 

in  their  heads,"  etc. 


Another  favorite  v/ith  the  children 
is  "Christmas  Day,"  by  Ruth  Ray- 
mond. 

"Now,  chile,    go  hang    yo'  stockin's 
high 

Dyer  by  de  chimbly  place, 
'Fo  Santa  Clause  goes  ridin'  by 

Wid  him  ole  jolly  face, 
Dats  alius  smilin'  'cause  dey  say. 

He  lubs  de  chillun  so. 
An'  brings  dem  gif's  each  Christmas 
day 

Across  de  miles  of  snow. 

"Fs  mended  dem  from  top  to  toe, 

Dey'l  hole  de  t'ings  yo'  need, 
One  File  garden  rake  and  hoe, 

De  book  ye  longs  to  read, 
Wid  fife  and  drum  fo'  yo'  to  play; 

Dat  Santa  Clause  boun'  know 
De  t'ings  yo's  prayed  fo'  ebery  day 

And  make  yo'  happy  so. 

"Hang  up  you'  stockin'  den  an'  rest 

He'  in  yo'  little  bed 
Jes  laik  de  birdies  in  de  nest 

De  mammy  bird  hab  fed, 
Till  jingle  in  de  mawn. 

When  all  de  bells  will  say: 
"De  Holy  Chil  ob  Gawd  am  bawn, 

An'  dis  am  Christmas  day." 


James    Whitcomb    Riley's  "Who 
Santy  Claus  Wuz"  is  well  known: 
"Jes'  a  little  bit  o'  feller;  I  remember 
still— 

Ust  to  almost  cry  for  Christmas,  like  a 

youngester  will. 
Fourth  o'  July's  nothing  to  it!  New 

Year's  ain't  a  smell! 
naster  Sunday — circus  day — jes'  all 

dead  in  the  shell! 
Lawsy,  though!  at  night,  you  know, 

to  set  around  and  hear 
The  old  folks  work  the  story  off  about 

the  sledge  and  deer. 
An  "Santy"  skootin'  round  the  roof,  all 

wrapt  in  fur  and  fuzz. 
Long  afore 

I  knowed  who 

"Santy  Claus"  wuz." 


In  his  more  serious  strain  he  says: 

"They's  a  kind  o'  feel  in  the  air  to  me, 
When  the  Chris'mas  times  sets  in. 
That's  about  as  much  of  a  mystery 
As  ever  I've  run  ag'in! 
Fer  instunce,  now,    whilse    I  gain  in 
v/eight 

And  gerenal  health  I  sv/ear 

They's    a  goneness    somers,    I  can't 

quite  state — 
A  kind  o'  feel  in  the  air, 
Is  it  the  racket  the  children  raise? 
W'y  no! — God  bles  'em! — no!  — 
Is  it  the  eyes  and  cheeks  ablaze 
Like  my  own  wuz,  long  ago? 
Is  it  the  bleat  o'  the  v/histle  and  beat 
O'  the  little  toy  drum  and  blare 
O'  the    horn?  No!    no!  It  is  jest  the 

sweet, 

The  sad,  sweet  feel  in  the  air." 


Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  in  his  char- 
acteristic dialect,  says  of  Christmas : 

"Step  wid  de  banjo  an'    glide  wid  de 
fiddle, 

Dis  ain'  no  time  fa'  to  pottah  an' 
piddle; 

Fu'  Christmas  is  comin',  its  right  on 
the  way. 

An'  dey's  houahs  to  dance  fo'  de  break 

o'  de  day. 
What  if  de  win'  is  talkin'  an'  whistlin'? 
Look  L-.t  dat  r.ah  how  hits  spittin'  an' 

bristlin'! 

Heat  in  de  ashes  an'  heat  in  de  cindah, 
OF  Mistah  Fros'  kin  look  thoo  de  win- 
dah." 


To  return  to  the  real  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas, as  it  commemorates  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Margeret  E.  Sangster  says: 

'We  love  to  think  of  Bethlehem, 
That  little  mountain  town, 
To  which  on  earth's  first  Christmas 
day 

Our  blessed  Lord  came  down; 

A  lowly  manger  for  his  bed. 

The  cattle  near  in  stall. 

There,  cradled  close  in  Mary's  arms, 

He  slept,  the  Lord  of  all. 

Now    breaks    the    latest  Christmas 
morn 

Again  the  angels  sing. 
And  far  and  near  the  children  throng 
Their  happy  hymns  to  bring. 
All  heaven  is  stirred!    Ail    earth  is 
glad! 

For  down  the  shining  way 

The  Lord  who  came  to  Bethlehem 

Comes  yet  on  Christmas  day." 


AN  OLD  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

While  shepherds  watched  their  flock 
by  night 

....All  calmly  seated  on  the  ground. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down 

And  radiant  glory  shone  around. 
"To  you  he  said,  "in  David's  town 

The  Saviour  Christ  is  born  today, 
Let  all  the  earth  His  praises  sing. 

With  triumph  shout  the  joyous  lay." 

— Selected. 
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GALLAUDET  DAY 

The  usual  exercises  for  Gallaudet 
Day  were  held  in  chapel  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Dec.  IJ.  The  chapel  was 
appropriately  decorated. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 
The  Life  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gal- 
laulet....Miss  Lillard  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. 

Facts  about  Thomas  Gallaudet... .Speci- 
al Class. 

Alice  Cosgwell  and  Sophia  Fowler.. 
Edith  Wilhelm. 

The     School  Archie  Randies 

and  Little  Folk. 

Kendall  Green  as  I  knew  it.. ..Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Menzemer. 

Toast  to  Gallaudet. .Marguerite  Ross 

America  Frances    Askew  and 

Ivlarguerite  Ross. 


THE  MULE 

Johnny  had  a  little  mule 

Its  hoofs  were  hard  as  rock, 

He  used  to  hitch  the  donkey  up 
And  drive  him  round  the  block. 

One  day  the  little  mule  he  stopped 
And  would  not  move  a  shoe. 

So  Johnny  took  his  vv^hip  and  whacked 
him  just  a  few. 
Now  when  the  donkey  felt  the  whip 

He  moved  himself,  You  bet! 
And  Johnny — well  he  also  moved. 
We  haven't  found  him  yet. 

— Selected. 


Some  publishers  have  a  vivid 
imagination.  In  writing  of  a  cyclone 
one  of  them  said:  "It  turned  a 
well  inside  out,  a  cellar  upside  down, 
moved  a  township  line,  blew  a  mort- 
gage off  a  form,  blev>^  the  staves  out 
of  a  barrel  and  left  nothing  but  the 
bunghole,  changed  the  day  of  the 
week,  blew  the  cracks  out  of  a  fence 
and  knocked  the  wind  out  of  a 
politican." — Selected. 


A  darkie  asked  his  minister  how 
hot  hell  was.  "Well,"  said  the 
minister,  "A'  can't  say  exactly  but 
I  can  give  a  guess.  If  yo'  took 
all  de  pine  in  Michigan,  piled 
it  up  around  all  de  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  and  sprinkled  it  wid 
all  de  oil  in  Oklahoma,  lit  it,  waited 
till  it  got  to  burnin'  good  and  den 
threw  er  mon  f'um  Hell  on  to  it  he'd 
freeze  to  death  in  a  minute." 

— Selected. 


CHRISTMAS  THIS  YEAR 

will  mean  more  than  ever  to  thought- 
fal  people,  but  it  will  not  be  a  season 
for  extravagance;  only  worth-while 
Christmas  presents  will  be  given. 

i^'cr  neany  one  handred  years  The 
Youth's  Companion  has  been  the 
popular  Christmas  present.  It  always 
has  been  the  best  present  for  so  little 
money,  because  the  paper  means  so 
much  to  the  family  life  and  continues 
to  come  every  week  throughout  the 
year. 

In  these  serious  times  The  Youth's 
Companion  is  worth  more  than  ever 
It  costs  just  the  same — $2.00  that  can 
be  invested  in  a  family  and  when 
giving  The  Companion  you  give  only 

Don't  miss  Grace  Richmond's  great 
serial,  Anne  Exeter,  10  chapters,  be- 
ginning December  12. 

The  following  special  offer  is  made 
to  new  subscribers: 
1.    The       Youth's       Companion — 52 

issues  of  1919. 
2    All   the   remaining  v/eekly  issues 

of  1918. 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar 
for  1919. 

All  the  above  for  only  |2.00,  or  you 
may  include. 

4.  McCall's  Magazine — 12  fashion 
numbers.  All  for  only  $2.5  3.  The 
two  magazines    may    be  sent  to 

separate  addresses  if  desired. 

THE   YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
Commonwealth  Ave.    and  St.    Paul , 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  Subscriptions  Received  at  this 
Office. 


"Let  me    print  a    kiss    upon  your 
lips" — 

She  nodded  her  sweet  permission. 
We  started  to    press    and  [  I  rather 

guess  i 
We  printed  a  full  edition.  i 
"But  one  edition  is  not  enoiigh." 
She  said  with  a  charming  pout. 
So  again  in  the  press  the  forms  were 

placed 

And  we  go  several  extras  out. 

— Selected. 


Fraternity. 
We  are  children  of  a  large  family, 
and  must  leni-n.  as  such  cbildren  do, 
not  to  expect  that  our  hurts  will  he 
made  much  of — to  be  content  with  lit- 
tle nurture  and  caressing  and  help 
each  other  the  niore.—Cieor.^e  Eliot. 
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THE  CHOICE 
Rudyard  Kipling. 

(The  Voice  of  America  Speaks.) 
To  the  Judge  of  Right  and  Wrong, 

With  Whom  fulfillment  lies, 
Our  purpose  and  our  power  belong. 

Let  Freedom's  land  rejoice! 

Our  ancient  bonds  are  riven; 
Once  more  the  eternal  choice 

Of  good  or  ill  is  given. 

Not  at  a  little  cost. 

Hardly  by  prayers  or  tears. 
Shall  we  recover  the  road  we  lost 
In  the  drugged  and  doubting  years. 

But  after  the  fires  and  the  wrath, 
But  after  searching  and  pain, 

His  mercy  opens  us  a  path 
To  live  with  ourselves  again. 

In  the  gates  of  death  rejoice! 

We  see  and  hold  the  good — 
Bear  witness.  Earth,  we  have  made  our 
choice 

For  freedom's  brotherhood. 

Then  praise  the  Lord  most  high. 

Whose  strength  hath  saved  us  whole, 
Who  bade  us  choose  that  flesh  should 
die 

And  not  the  living  soul! 

— Selected. 


Right; 

A  name  like  a  star,  a  name  of  light. 
I  give  you  France! 

Give  us  a  name  to  stir  the  blood 
With  a  warmer  glow    and  a  swifter 
flood— 

A  name  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 

And  silver-sweet,  and  iron-strong. 
That  calls  three  million  men  to  their 

feet. 

Ready  to  march,  and  steady  to  meet 
The  foes  that  threaten  that  name  with 
wrong — 

A  name  that  rings  like  a  battle-song. 
I  give  you  France! 

Give  us  a  name  to  move  the  heart 
With  the  strength  that  noble  griefs 
impart — 

A  name  that  speaks  of  the  blood  out- 
poured „  ^, 
To  save  mankind  from  the  sway  of  the 
sword —  , 
A  name  that  calls  on    the    world  to 

In  the  ^burden  of  sacrificial  strife 
Where  the    cause    at    stake    is  the 

world's  free  life 
And  the  rules    of  the    people  every- 
where 

A  name  like    a  vow,    a  name    like  a 
prayer, 

I  give  you  France! 

— Selected. 


THE  NAME  OF  FRANCE. 

Give  us  a  name  to  fill  the  mind 
With  the  shining  thoughts  that  lead 
mankind, 

The  glory  of  learning,  the  joy  of  art — 
A  name  that  tells  of  a  splendid  part 
In  the  long,  long  toil  and  the  stren- 
uous fight 
Of  the  human  race  to  win  its  way 
From  the  feudal  darkness  into  the  day 
Of    Freedom,      Brotherhood,  Equal 


SOMEBODY 

The  text  question  is :  Are  you  some- 
body, or  something? 

Or  rather,  which  do  you  want  to  be? 

All  around  you  is  a  universe  full  of 
forces.  Are  you  one  of  them?  Or  are 
you  content  with  being  carried  along 
by  them,  operated  upon  by  them? 

Precisely  the  difference  between  the 
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government  of  America  and  that  of  the 
old  regime  in  Europe  is  that  here  the 
people  are  somebodies,  there  they 
were  things. 

Hereditary  handicaps,  inherited 
weakness  and  innate  perversions  might 
render  your  case  hopeless  if  you  were 
only  something;  but  you  are  somebody 
and  hence  can  triumph  in  any  event. 

You  are  poor,  you  have  no  chance, 
things  do  not  come  your  way,  there 
is  none  to  help,  well,  if  you  are  only 
something,  give  up;  but  if  you  are 
somebody,  what  does  it  matter? 

Things  can  only  decay.  Nature  in- 
cessantly works  to  reduce  them  back 
to  dust.  She  eternally  grinds  things 
to  powder  wherewith  to  make  some- 
bodies. 

Because  you  are  somebody  there  is 
nothing  inevitable  but  yourself. 

The  world  will  give  way  before  you. 
The  man  who  is  somebody  drives 
beasts  to  his  wagon,  burns  trees  in  his 
fireplace,  directs  the  timid  hands  of 
cowards,  and  altogether  moves  thr- 
ough the  world  of  things  as  a  sickle 
through  the  wheat. 

Be     somebody — not     anybody — and 
above  all  not  merely  something. 

— Selected. 


BLIND  WOMAN  KNITTING 

SWEATERS  FOR  SOLDIERS 

Mis  Ida  Vilet  of  Stevensville,  Mont, 
a  woman  in  her  thirties  and  totally 
blind,  has  rendered  loyal  service  in 
winning  the  war  by  her  knitting. 

She  has  knitted  a  dozen  sweaters 
and  four  or  five  pairs  of  socks  for  the 
Red  Cross,  besides  two  helmets,  one 
scarf  and  two  dozen  pairs  of  socks  for 
the  Navy  league.  Most  of  her  time 
she  has  devoted  to  knitting  socks. 

She  has  been  afflicted  since  girlhood 
when  she  lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of 
17  years.  She  has  lived  here  for  16 
years,  coming  to  the  Bitter  Root  from 
Iowa.  Knitting  is  not  the  only  thing 
she  can  do.  She  can  crochet,  cook  and 
take  care  of  her  home. 

She  is  cheerful  and  knitted  her  first 
pair  of  socks  for  her  father  when  she 
was  10  years  old  and  lived  in  Canada. 

—Record-Herald. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOY'S  SIDE. 

Patsy  Callahan,  Reporter. 
(Blind  Department) 


Jacob  Roberts  received  a  fine,  new 
mackinaw  from  home  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

— o — 

Harold  Ferguson  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed at  the  non-arrival    of  his 

— o — 

box  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

On  the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  Bert 


Goodwin  received  a  roasted  chicken 
and  a  large  cake  which  he  generously 
shared  with  the  other  boys. 

— o — 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  Hugh  Shields 
received  99  toasted  marshmallow 
turkeys  v/ith  which,  he  treated  the 
whole  department. 

— o — 

Prank  Heffern's  mother  sent  him  a 
box  of  chocolate  creams  and  dates  for 
Thanksgiving.  During  the  term, 
Frank  generally  receives  several  such 
presents. 

— o — 

Charlie  Kauffman  is  very  much 
worried  about  his  father  who  has  been 
confined  to  the  house  for  several  weeks 
with  rheumatism. 

— o— 

Pat  Callahan  has  received  two 
letters  from  his  brother,  Tom,  who  is 
a  marine  in  the  American  forces  and 
was  at  the  front  when  peace  came. 
Pat  hopes  to  receive  several  Hun 
souvenirs  upon  Tom's  return. 


LOCALS    FROM    THE   GIRLS'  SIDE 
May    Roobo!,  Reporter. 
(Blind  Department) 


Sophia  Oppel  played  several  pieces 
tor  the  dance  Thanksgiving  night. 

— o — 

Miss  Haugan  is  reading  "Ivanhoe" 
to  the  department  Friday  afternoons. 
The  pupils  enjoy  it. 

— o — 

Audrey  Mitchell  received  a  letter 
from  her  mother,  telling  her,  she  was 
going  to  Rochester  for  an  operation. 

— o— 

Viva  and  Pearl  Jones  were  the  for- 
tunate recipients  of  a  Thanksgiving 
Dox.  It  contained  many  good  things 
to  eat. 

— o — 

May  and  Violet  Roobol  are  looking 
for  a  box  of  new  clothing  from  home, 
ihey  hope  to  receive  it  soon,  as  they 
have  out  grown  most  of  their  dresses. 

— o — 

Miss  Russell  and  Mr.  Morris  have 
compiled  several  Braille  "Cheer-up" 
books  for  the  soldiers  blinded  in 
battle.  The  books  have  been  for- 
warded to  Washington,  D.  C.  for  dis- 
tribution. 


THE  W.  C.  BRYANT  SOCIETY 
The  society  held  its  regular  meet- 
ing Saturday,  Nov.  2.  All  res po tided 
to  roll  call  with  suitable  quotations 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  approved  by  the 
society.  A  good  program  was  ren- 
dered and  coniDlimented  by  th^ 
critic. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Piano 
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solo,  "Mazurka," Violet  Roobol;  reci- 
tation, "October's  Butterflies,"  Bert 
Goodwin;  recitation,  "Little  Drops  of 
Water,"  Harold  Ferguson;  recita- 
tion, "The  Busy  Bee,"Charlie  Kauff- 
man;  recitation,  "In  the  Country," 
Audrey  Mitchell;  recitation,  "The 
Child's  Bed-time,"  Jacob  Roberts; 
piano  solo,  "Zinga,"  May  Roobol. 

Thepresident  then  called  for  new 
business  and  a  motion  was  made  and 
carried  that  all  members  who  here- 
after appeared  insociety  in  an  un- 
tidy condition  should  be    fined  five 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting 
was  enjoyed  for  awhile.  Miss  Hau- 
was  read  and  the  society  adjourned 
gan  was  on  duty.  Sophia  Oppel,Sec'y. 


The  society  held  its  regular  meeting 
on  Nov.  16.  All  the  members  were 
present  and  answered  roll  call  with 
good  quotations.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  stood 
approved.  The  following  program  was 
then  given:  Piano  solo,  "Sing,  Robin, 
Sing,''  Hugh  Shields;  recitation,  "Rule 
of  the  Land,"  Viva  Jones;  recitation, 
'October,"  Pearl  Jones;  recitation, 
"Death  of  the  Flowers,"  Frank  Heffern 
recitation,  "The  American  Flag,"  Pat 
Callahan;  piano  solo,  "Queen  of 
Hearts,"  Sophia  Oppel. 

Mr.  Morris,  the  teacher  on  duty, 
gave  a  good  report  as  critic.  The 
remaining  half  hour  was  spent  in  joke 
and  story-telling.  Sophie  Oppel,  Sec'y. 


CONTINUED  FOM  LAST  ISSUE 
BLIND  POULTRY  FARMERS 

As  in  the  other  sections,  the  system 
of  pupil-teachers  was  adopted,  and 
one  or  two  men  were  of  great  help 
in  taking  their  fellows  through  the 
rabbit-keeping  were  added  to  subjects 
taught,  the  latter  being  chiefly  de- 
veloped at  the  model  farm  at  Chip- 
perfield,  where  those  men  who  pased 
al  their  examinations  go  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  actual  control  of 
the  whole  business  on  the  exact  m 
business  for  themselves. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some 
seventy  blinded  soldiers  engaged  in 
poultry-farming,  all  of  whom  have 
been  trained  at  St.  Dunstan's  and  set 
up  from  there.  They  have  had  to  go 
through  troublous  times,  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  foods  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  buiness  has 
made  It  very  difficult  for  the  some- 
what narrow  margin  of  profit  to  be 
secrued;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the 
great  majority  are  sticking  pluckily 
to  their  work,  and  in  many  cases  the 
rewards  are  already  being  felt.  It 
cannot  be  asserted  that  there  is  big 
profit  to  be  made  from  eggs  and 
poultry  when  the  rearing  of  the  prize- 


bird  is  eliminated;  but  that  ther  is  a 
satisfactory  margin  for  the  capable 
man  has  been  abundantly  proved,  and 
the  pursuit  itself  is  a  peaceful  and 
happy  one,  well  suited  to  be  blinded 
man  who  desires  an  outdoor  life. 
Hisincome  can  be  easily  increased 
by  the  other  trades  that  he  also 
learns,  so  that  the  trying  first 
twelve  months  which  had  to  be  faced 
are  robbed  of  their  chief  drawback. 

The  pleasures  attached  to  the  in- 
dustry are  many.  The  hatching  of 
the  incubator,  the  care  of  the  chicks 
when  in  the  shelter  of  the  foster- 
mother,  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  the  eggs,  the  preparation  for 
the  table  of  the  cockerels,  the  keep- 
ing of  the  farm  in  efficiency  so  that 
the  health-standard  of  the  birds  may 
be  maintained,  provide  the  blinded 
soldier  with  a  variety  of  quiet  and 
absorbing  interests  which  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  state  of  happy 
mentality  and  peaceful  content.  Small 
wonder  then  that  the  classes  are  full 
to  overflowing,  and  that  poultry-keep- 
ing is  selected  by  many  of  the  most 
promising  men. — The  Beacon. 


NOVEMBER   HONOR  ROLL 

Department  for  the  Deaf 

(Boys) 

Amann,  Frank  Nickerson,  F. 

Barker,   Henry  O'Donnell,  A. 

Baumgartner,   R.  Olbu,  Ole 

Bright,   Frank  Patrick,  F'red 

Burns,  Oliver  Patrick,  Chester 

Burns,   William  Randies,  A. 

Castellano  B.  Robertson,  N. 

Custer,  Earl  Sieler,  Edwin 

Drinville,   George  Spring,  Tom 

Herbold,   Harry  Thomas,  Arthur 

Herbold,  Walter  Toombs,  C. 

Holtz,   William  Wilson,  Clarenca 

Herbold,  Fulton  Wood,  Leylan 

'McQuarry,   Lyle  Yaeger,  William 

Department  for  the  Deaf 
(Girls) 


Aho,  Lillian 
Askew,  Frances 
Blackman,  T. 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Bud'ech,  Sophia 
Christie,  Ethel 
Christman,  Lubi 
Dengel,  B. 
Frazier,  Mona 
Goldizen,  Olive 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Jones,  Jessie 
Lawerence,  F. 


Mattson,  Lily 
McPherson,  B. 
Nickerson,  E. 
Novogoski,  Otta 
Parr,  Montana 
Ponliot,  Lillian 
•Ross,  Marguerite 
Sayers,  Mary 
Sloan,  Marion 
Schmit,  G. 
Trask,  Roberta 
Wilhelm,  Edith 
Yaeger,  May 


Department  for  the  Blind 

(Boys) 

Callahan,   Patsy      Kauffman,  C. 
Ferguson,  H.  Roberts,  Jacob 

Goodwin,  Bert  Shields,  Hugh 

Heffern,  F. 

Department  for  the  Blind 
(Girls) 

Jones,   Pearl  Roobol,  May 

Jones,  Viva  Roobol,  Violet 

Oppel,  Sophia 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE 

Conducted  by  Miss  Lillard. 


SANTA  CLAUS 

"This  is  Santa  Claus, 

He  brings  the  good  children. 

Whatever  he  can." 


Santa  Claus  loves  good  girls  and  boys. 

Are  you  a  good  girl? 

Are  you  a  good  boy? 

Re  comes  Dec.  24th. 

He  has  a  white  beard. 

He  has  red  clothes. 

He  has  a  red  cap. 

He  drives  eight  reindeers 

He  carries  a  pack  on  his  back. 

He  is  fat  and  jolly. 

Hurrah  for  Santa  Claus! 

THE  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

It  was  Christinas  Day.  Joe  looked  out  of  the  window.  He  saw  some 
little  birds.  They  hopped  on  the  ground.  They  looked  very  cold.  Joe  felt 
sorry  for  them.  He  got  some  cake  crumbs.  He  sprinkled  them  on  the  window 
sill.  By  and  by  a  little  bird  flew  up  to  the  window  sill.  Then  another  little  bird 
filew  up  and  then  another  and  then  another.  How  many  little  birds  were  on 
the  window  sill  then?  Joe  stood  at  the  window  and  watched  them.  He  was 
very  quiet  and  did  not  disturb  them.  The  little  birds  ate  all  the  cake  crumbs. 
They  chirped  a  "thank  you"  and  then  flew  away. 

It  Y/as  a  nice  Christmas  dinner  for  them.  Joe  was  kind  to  feed  the  little 
birds 
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A  little  boy  got  something  for  Christmas.  It  was  round.  It  was  gold. 
It  had  a  face.  It  had  two  hands.  It  opened  and  shut.  The  little  boy  put  it 
to  his  ear.    It  said,  "Tick,  tick." 

What  was  it? 


Secrets  and  whispers  and  mystery  rife, 

Doors  that  dare  close  e'en  between  man  and  wife, 

Parcels  and  packages,  bundle  and  box, 

Can't  some  one  hurry  those  stupid  old  clocks? 

Santa  Claus  waits  on  his  trip  to  be  whirled — 

Christmas  is  coming — there's  joy  in  the  world! — St.  Nicholas. 


TOWSER  AND  THE  CANDY 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas.  Dorothy  had  a  little  Christmas  tree. 
Mother  broke  it  off  the  large  one  in  the  living  room. 

Dorothy  said,  "I  shall  have  a  little  tree  for  Towser  and  my  dolls."  Towser 
was  her  little  black  and  white  dog.  Dorothy  had  five  dolls.  She  sat  them  in 
chairs  and  said,  "Now  you  must  be  very  good  while  I  trim  your  Christmas 
tree."    Towser  lay  on  the  floor. 

Dorothy  stuck  the  little  tree  into  a  flower  pot  It  stood  up  very  nicely.  She 
trimmed  it  with  tinsel  and  strings  of  pop  corn  that  mother  gave  to  her. 
Towser  thumped  his  tail  on  the  floor  as  much  as  to  say,  "It  is  very  pretty." 
Dorothy  put  some  candy  in  a  box  under  the  tree.  Then  mother  called  her 
and  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

When  she  came  back  all  the  candy  was  gone  from  the  box.  She  looked  at 
Towser    He  lay  on  the  floor  asleep. 

"I  wonder  who  ate  my  candy,"  she  said.    But  Towser  only  winked  his  eyes. 

Do  you  think  Towser  ate  the  candy? 


POP  CORN  FAIRIES 

See  the  pop  corn  fairies 

With  their  snowy  wings. 

Dancing  in  the  popper. 

Dainty  little  things ; 

How  they  hop,  hop,  hop! 

How  they  hop,  hop,  hop! 

Just  like  little  snowflakes, 

Till,  tired  out,  they  stop.— Selected. 
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Nontana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Ex-Officio:  — 

Gov.  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President. 
Hon.  S.  C.  Ford,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  May  Trumper,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 


Appointed:  — 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
L.  H.  Faust,  Libby 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
W.  C.  Riedal,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Billings 
L.  R.  Foote,  Clerk    of    the  Board, 
Helana. 


Board  ot  Trustees:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Secretary,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder. 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
Miss  Rosa  Hammer,  Secretary. 

TEACHEPxS  OF  THE  DEAF. 


Literary:  — 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard 

Miss  Etta  Miller 

Miss  Gladys  Logeman 

Miss  Lucy  Buhrer 

Miss  S.  Adelaide  Elliott 

Miss  Stella  L.  Nordyke. 

Art:  — 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey. 
L  ibrarian :  — 

H.  E.  Thompson. 

r-iiysical  Culture:  — 
E.  V.  Ivsmp,  D:rector 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard 

Miss  K. Leila  Nordyke. 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Literary:  — 

Miss  Martha  Russell,  Head  Teacher 

•T.  A.  Morris 
Music:  — 

Miss  Agnes  Haugan,  Director. 
Medical  Staff:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A..  M.  A.,  Pres 
Miss  Mary  J.  Jesich,  R.  N., 

Trained  Nurse 

I.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician 
J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D., 

Oculist  and  Aurist 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist. 
Domestic   Department:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low, 

Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley, 

Girls'  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ruby  McDowell, 

Assistant  Girls'  Supervisor 
Industrial  Department:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M,  A.,  Pres. 
F.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 

E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 

Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley,  Sewing 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science 
J.  A.  Morris,  Basketry  and  Hammock 
Weaving 

John  Sullivan,  Piano    Tuning  and 

Broom  Making 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 

F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
Norman  Ewing,  Third  Engineer 
John  Finertv,  Nightwatchman 
Percy    TenEyck,     Repairman  and 

Storekeeper 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Farmer 
Antone  Leserer,  Dairyman 
Jchn  Anderson,  Ranch  Hand 

 o  

DZP'T  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 


Officers  and  Teachers:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Smith.  Director 
Miss  Anna  Vanderbeck, 

Head  Teacher 
P'iss  Florence  Lovell,  Teacher 
Miss  Dorothy  Earle,  Tacher 
Miss  Florence  Taylor,  Teacher 
'">s  T,.  Eiith  Somers,  Teacher 
Miss  M.  E.  Slack.  Girls'  Supsrviscr 
Mrs.  Ada  Falch,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Clara  Hansen,  Pelief  AtRni;<nt 
rJiss  Hulda  Farris,  Nightwatch. 
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Regulatiois  Coiiceriirig  limissioB 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind 
and  Backward  Children  is  open  to  all 
children  of  the  state,  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  affliction,  are  im- 
abia  to  gsin  an  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficted 
with  an  affensive  or  contagious  dis- 
ease, or  who  is  an  invalid  so  con- 
firmed as  to  prevent  study  v/ill  be  re 
ceived. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an 
asylum,  nor  a  place  of  refuge  for  those 
who  cannot  see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an 
almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conduced  strictly  as  an 
educational  institution  and  is  a  part 
of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf  or 
blind  may  receive  an  education  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  de- 
pendent upon  county  aid,  an  order  of 
court  to  that  effect  as  provided  by  the 
law  (Section  1170)  must  be  file 
with  the  President  before  the  admis- 
sion of  such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: —  In 
all  cases  where  a  person  to  be  sent  to 
said  school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  nec- 
essary clothing  and  transportation,  the 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  di- 
strict where  such  person  resides  up- 
on application  of  any  relative  or  friend 
or  any  officers  of  the  county  where 
said  person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem 
the  person  a  proper  subject,  make  an 
order  to  that  effect,  v/hich  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to 
the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 


then  provide  the  necessary  clothing 
and  transporation  at  the  expense  of 
the  county,  and  upon  his  rendering 
his  proper  accounts  therefore  quarter- 
annually  the  County  Commissioners 
shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of 
the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  v/ill  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodg- 
ing, laundry,  medical  attedance,  in- 
struction and  school  supplies,  but  can 
not  pay  traveling  expense  to  and  from 
the  school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins 
the  second  Wednesday  in  September 
and  closes  the  scond  Wednesday  In 
June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  go  home  unless  there  are 
excellent  rasons  and  conditions  just- 
ifying special  permission.  Promptness 
of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at 
any  time  to  discTiarge  a  pupil  from 
the  institution  for  inability  to  receive 
instruction,  from  sicknessor  other 
cause  or  for  continued  misconduct  and 
disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after 
a  pupil  has  been  assigned  a  trade  to 
learn,  such  pupil  cannot  change  to 
another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement 
of  the  President,  th  change  would  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  "School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind." 

Address  ail  communications  to 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 
Boulder,  Montana. 
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Knockers  Have  Value  | 

By  Edgar  A.  Guest  1 

/  know  he  must  be  doing  well,  1 

/  know  he's  getting  on,—  1 

His  work  has  now  begun  to  tell,  | 

His  struggle  time  has  gone;  ■ 

He  now  has  vassed  the  dreary  days—  | 

The  lonesome  ones  and  grim,  J  i 

He  now  is  treading  better  ways,  | 

For  folks  are  knocking  htm!  1 

His  skill  has  caught  the  eyes  of  men,  | 

His  worth  is  seen  at  last,  | 

Hes  left  the  throng  that  knew  him  when  | 

His  skies  were  overcast,  | 

He's  won  the  laurel  for  his  brow  1 

By  toil  and  pluck  and  vim,  | 

And  he  is  doing  real  work  now,—  1 

For  folks  are  knocking  him!  | 

m 

The  Knocker  is  a  curious  cuss,  1 

He  never  starts  to  whine  I 

Or  fling  his  envious  shafts  at  us  | 

Until  c  ur  woik  is  fine,  J 

It's  only  men  with  skill  to  do  | 

Real  work  he  tries  to  block'  1 

Andso  congratula  tions  to  1 

The  man  the  knockers  knock-  i 

IlllllllllllllilltllllllltlllllllllllllllP^ 
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I  Where  School  Show  Weakness 

l'-  BY  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard. 


The  war  lias  revealed  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  the  unexpected  fact  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
illiteracy  in  the  population,  unevenly 
distributed  among  the  different  states 
but  disappointingly  large  on  the  aver- 
gge_-7.7  per  cant.  This  illiteracy  was 
conspicuous  in  the  army  and  navy; 
which  the  government  undertook  to 
recruit  rapidly  by  draft,  and  was  at 
once  seen  to  present  serious  obstacles 
to  the  rapid  training  of  effective  gov- 
ernment forces.  The  public  promptly 
perceived  that  the  prevention  of  illit- 
eracy was  a  national  interest,  vv^hich 
shoi^ld  never  have  been  left  to  the 
states  without  any  supervision  by  the 
national  government.  Although  the 
existing  illiteracy  and  its  conse- 
quences v/ere  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  by  the  war, 
the  whole  people  at  once  saw  that  the 
public  interest  in  the  prevention  of 
illiteracy  was  not  at  all  confined  to 
war  times.  They  saw  that  the  pre- 
vention of  illiteracy  was  even  a  great- 
er object  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  in 
normal  peace  times  than  in  abnormal 
war  times;  so  that  the  whole  people 
is  now  prepared  to  support,  and  in- 
deed to  urge,  whatever  appropriations 
congress  may  think  necessary  in  order 
that  the  national  government  may 
bring  effective  aid  to  the  state  in  ex- 
tinguishing illiteracy.  There  is  a 
defect  in  American  education,  reveal- 
ed by  the  war,  which  congress  and 
the  administration  ought  to  proceed 
at  once  to  remedy. 

New  Kind  of  Fighting 

The  war  has  brought  home  to  mil- 
lions of  young  men  and  to  other  mil- 
lions of  their  relatives,  friends  and 
acquaintances  that  in  the  new  kind 
of  fighting,  by  means  of  innumerable 
applications  of  chemical  and  physical 
science,  the  soldier  or  the  sailor  needs 
intelligence,  personal  initiative,  v/ell 
trained  senses  and  some  skill  of  eye, 
ear  or  hand.  All  the  belligerent  gov- 
ernments have  learned  this  lesson. 
They  have  learned  that  armies  and 
navies  need  a  large  proportion  of 
skilled  workmen  in  the  field,  at  the 
front  as  well  as  behind  the  front. 
They  have  learned  that  every  private 
soldier  or  sailor  needs  to  understand 
orders,  to  remember  them  and  to 
comperhend  the  plan  and  objects  of 
a  given  attack,  so  that  he  can  carry 
out  the  orders  even  if  no  officer  or 
noncommissioned  officer  be  left  to 
guide  him.  If  then  a  nation  may  be 
called  on  to  put  an  effective  army 
into  the  field  at  short  notice,  its 
schools   should   have  given  constant 


attention  to  the  training  of  the  senses 
and  the  memory  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  skill.  All  American  schools  must, 
therefore,  add  to  their  present  pro- 
grams, which  are  based  chiefly  on 
literature  and  mathematics,  instruc- 
tion in  the  sciences  of  observation  in 
the  arts  and  crafts,  and  in  the  ele- 
ments of  music,  drawing,  modeling 
and  architecture,  and  must  give  all 
pupils  practice  in  the  use  of  their 
own  eyes,  ears  and  hands  in  produc- 
tive labor,  and  in  the  inductive  method 
of  reasoning.  The  war  has  also 
placed  in  a  clear  light  the  need  all 
over  the  v/orld  of  a  more  productive 
agriculture,  and  has  shown  how  that 
need  may  be  satisfied  through  giving 
instruction  to  children  and  adults  in 
the  means  of  increasing  agricultural 
productiveness  through  the  study  of 
soils,  seeds,  food  plants,  domestic 
animals,  and  the  best  means  of  cul- 
tivating and  improving  the  soil.  It 
follows  that  the  teaching  of  agricult- 
ural science  and  art  should  be  an 
important  feature  in  the  education  of 
every  children.  Both  the  urban  and  the 
asrricultural  arts  afford  admirable 
means  of  training  children  and  adults 
to  accurate  seeing  and  recording  and 
then  to  sound  reasoning  on  the  rec- 
ords niade. 

lestimony  Untrustworthy. 
The  war  has  made  plain  to  multi- 
tudes of  people  what  was  known  be- 
fore to  a  few,  that  human  testimony 
is  as  a  rule  untrustworthy,  not  be- 
cause the  witnesses  intend  to  de- 
ceive, but  because  they  were  unable 
to  see,  hear  or  describe  correctly 
what  happened  in  their  presence.  This 
inability  to  see,  hear,  touch  and  de- 
scribe accurately  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  ignorant  or  uneducated  peo- 
ple. Many  highly  educated  American 
professional  men  have  never  received 
any  scientific  training,  have  never 
used  any  instrument  of  precision, 
pcsses  no  manual  skill  whatever  and 
cannot  draw,  sing  or  play  upon  a 
musical  instrument.  This  entire 
education  dwelt  in  the  region  of  lang- 
uage, literature,  philosophy  and  his- 
tory. Their  habits  of  thought  permit 
vagueness,  obscruity  and  inaccuracy, 
and  their  spoken  or  written  statements 
have  these  same  defects.  These  facts 
suggest  strongly  the  urgent  need  of 
modifying  profoundly  the  programs  of 
American  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  They  must  no  longer  cling 
almost  exclusively  to  languagss  and 
literature  and  the  elements  of  methe- 
matics.  They  must  give  a  consider- 
able   part    of  school    time  to  the 
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sciences  and  arts  and  to  the  acquisi 
tion  by  every  pupil  of  some  skill  of 
eye  or  hand  or  both,  and  at  the  same 
time  must  increase  rather  than  di- 
minish the  amount  of  training  they 
give  in  memorizing  to  hold,  in  dis- 
crimination between  the  true  and  the 
false,  the  good  and  the  bad,  in  the 
selection  of  premises  and  in  sound 
leasoning. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  will  cost  more  to 
carry  into  effect  the  new  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  new  subjects  than 
rhe  American  public  have  been  ac- 
custonmed  heretofore  to  spend  on  their 
schools.  The  buildings  must  be  more 
carefully  heated  and  ventilated,  be 
cause  the  pupils  are  to  spend  more 
hours  a  day  in  them.  The  equipment 
of  the  laboratories  and  the  shops  re- 
quired for  the  scientific  subjects  will 
be  costly,  both  at  the  first  outlay  and 
in  the  maintenance.  The  supply  of 
materials  for  the  shops,  laboratories, 
gardens,  and  greenhouses  will  be  a 
new  and  no  inconsiderable  charge  on 
the  annual  budget  of  the  schools. 
And  a  nev/  sort  of  teacher  will  be  re- 
quired— ateacher  better  trained  her- 
self in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  her- 
self brought  up  to  see,  record,  remem- 
ber, and  describe  accurately. 

Public  Disappointed 

When  the  results  were  published  of 
the  physical  examinations  of  the  men 
drafted  for  the  army  and  navy,  the 
whole  American  public  was  dis- 
proved to  haveetaoin  etaoin  shrdlum 
appointed  at  the  large  percentage  of 
rejections.  Men  in  large  numbers 
proved  to  have  physical  defects  which 
incapacitate  them  for  the  work  of 
either  a  soldier  or  sailor.  When  the 
accepted  men  were  brought  together 
in  camp  a  large  proportion  of  them 
seemed  deficient  in  muscular  power 
and  the  majority  of  them  seemed 
never  to  have  been  trained  to  a  good 
carriage  of  the  body  or  a  vigorous 
and  graceful  bearing.  It  tookweeks 
and  months  in  the  training  camps  to 
produce  in  many  of  the  recruits  an 
adequate  muscular  development  and  an 
erect  carriage.  These  good  physical 
qualities  are  not  only  desirable  and 
even  neccessary  in  a  soldier  or  a  sailor, 
out  thev  are  enaally  desirable  for  all 
industrial  v/orkers  and,  indeed,  for 
the  entire  people.  If  every  American 
child,  boy  cr  girl,  receives  an  adequate 
course  of  physical  training  v/hile  at 
school,  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the 
nation  will  be  greatly  increased  in  the 
normal  times  of  peace  and  if  war 
came  again,  the  necessary  military 
training  would  be  made  shorter  than 
it  was  in  1917  andt  1018,  because  it 
could  assume  that  a  good  training  of 
the  muscles  and  a  thorough  setting-up 
drill  had  already  been  accomplished. 
To  secure  for  every  child  in  the 
country  a  complete  course  of  physical 
training  is  a  great  national  object  for 
war  times  and  in  peace  times  alike, 
and  such  a  course  should  be  planned 
and  enforced  by  national  authorities 
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and  part  of  the  expense  of  the  course  1 

should  be  borne     by    the    national  i 

government.      The     Swiss      federal  1 

council    prescribes    a    program    of  1 

physical  training  for  every  school  in  1 

Switzerland,  and  appoints  and  pays  1 

the  national  inspectors  who  see  that  1 

this    program    is    carried    out.    The  1 

federation     also     makes      a     small  1 

contribution   to   the     cost     of     this  1 

physical  training  throughout  the  re-  1 

public.    The  congress  of  the  United  1 

States  should  immediately  provide  for  ^ 

some  national  aid  to  the  states  and  | 

municipalities  in  putting  into  force  in  i 

all  schools  a  course  of  physical  train-  M 

ing  planned    and    received    by    the  1 

national  government.    When  a  proper  1 

course  of  physical  training  has  been  1 

m  operation  all  over  the  United  States  1 

for  ten  years,  the  productiveness  of  i 

the  national  industries  will    show    a  M 

great  increase,  the  number  of  child-  1 

ren  in  the  average  family    will    also  1 

increase  and  there  will  not    be    so  1 

many     stooping,     crooked,     stunted,  1 

slouching,   awkward  people     in     the  1 

streets  and  factories     as  there    are  = 

now.  M 

Public    Duty  M 

The  war  has  brought  to  light  the  1 

fact  that  American  schools  and  ordi-  1 

nary  American  life  for  more  than  a  = 

hundred   years   have   failed   to   keep  m 

alive  one  sentiment  of    public    duty  m 

which  was  natural  to  the  early  Amer-  1 

lean  communities  on  the  shores  of  the  1 

Atlantic  because  they  lived  under  the  g 

constant  public  dangers  and  anprehen-  m 

sions.       When     the      Pilgrim     Fa-  1 

thers  first  planted  their  settlement  at  m 

Plymouth  they  took  it  for  granted  that  1 

every  able-bodied    man  was  to    bear  M 

amies  in  defense    of  the    community.  M 

The  Puritan  colony  of  Massachusetts  1 

bay  made  the  same  assumption;  and  M 

both  thes3    pioneering    communities  m 

relied   for  many  years   on  a  militia  ^ 

to  which  every  able-bodied  man  be-  m 

longed  as  a  matter  of  course.    In  the  = 

adventurous    Puritan   settlements   on  M 

the  borders  men  carried  their  guns  M 

with  them  into  the  fields  where  they  M 

worked  and  to    church  on    Sundays.  M 

Every  able-bodied  man  felt  that  he  M 

might  at  any  time  encounter  wounds  s 

and  death  in  defense  of  his  home  and  m 

his  village.    Military  service  from  him  M 

v/as  the  country's  due.  ^ 

Individual  Duty  M 

In   recent     American     genera tians  m 

this  sense  of  personal  individual  duty  ^ 

to  the  country  has  been  lost;  and  it  m 

has  taken  a  great  war  in  defense  of  = 

human  liberty  to  re-establish  it.    Now,  ^ 

it  is  for  the  school  and  colleges  of  the  m 

country  to  maintain  this  sense  of  ob-  p 

ligation  in  all  the  generations  to  come  M 

by  direct  and  positive  teachings  and  ^ 

by  co-operating  with  the  family  and  M 

church  in  training  boys  and  girls  and  M 

young    men    and  women    to  render  p 

gladly  free,  unpaid   service  in   their  M 

homes,  to  the  neighbors  and  friends  = 

v/hom  they  can  help  and  to  the  Strang-  ^ 

er  within  their  gates.    Every  second-  M 
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I  ary  school  should  give  concrete  and 
I  well-illustrated  instruction  in  all  the 
I   co-operative     enterprise     in  which 
I  young  people  can  take  part    for  the 
I  benefit  of  the  community,  and  in  all 
I  the  protective  and  helpful  services 
1  wliicii  young  citizens  can  render.  The 
i  altruistic     sentiments    and  services 
I  should  be  set  before  the  pupils,  and 
I  should  be  exemplified  in  the  lives  of 
i  their  teachers,   parents,  and  natural 
I  leaders.    The  influence  of  all  teachers 
i  and  parents  should  be  steadily  exorted 
i   to   diminish   the   selfness     and  self- 
i   reference     which   often  accompany 
;   thoughtless  childhood,  and  to  develop 
;   as  early  as    possible  good  will  and 
\   serviceableness     toward  others  and 
I   consideration  for  the  needs  of  others. 
Team  Play. 
It  should  be  made  a  special  object  in 
all  schools  to  develop  among  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  what  is  called  in  sports 
"team  play,"  to  impress  all  the  pupils 
with  the  high  value  of  co-operative 
discipline,  that  is,  of  the  discipline  im- 
posed with  the  consent  of  the  subjects 
of  discipline  in  order  to  increase  the 
effciency  of  tTie  group  and  therefore 
the  satisfaction  of  every  member  in 
his  own  contribution.    This  content  in 
a  strict  discipline  which  he  has  a  share 
in  planning  and  imposing  is  today  the 
chief  need  of  all  workmen  in  indus- 
tries which  require  punctuality,  order, 
system,  and  a  common  purpose  to  be 
efficicent  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 
There  should  be  many  opportunities 
during  school  life  to  learn  this  enjoy- 
able   acquiescene  in  the  strict,  co- 
operative  discipline   necessary  when 
many  persons  have  to  combine  in  the 
prompt  and  accurate  production  of  a 
given  effect  or  result.    Some  of  the 
familiar  means  to  this  end  are  singing 
in  parts,  producing  music  in  a  band  or 
orchestra,   folk-dancii^g,    combing  in 
groups   to   perform   gymnastic  feats, 
acting  plays  and  giving  descriptions 
or  narratives  before  a  school  audience 
in  which  many  speakers  combine  to 
produce  one  harmonious  and  consecu- 
tive story.    In  modern  warefare  a  sol- 
dier's work  in  an  active  army  depends 
for  its  success  chiefly  upon  the  sol- 
dier's skill  and  satisfaction  in  action 
guided  and  determined  by  strict,  co- 
opertive  discipline.    The  same  is  true 
in  almost  all  the  large  national  indus- 
tries.   Success  in  them  involves  the 
general  submission  of  all  participants 
to  a  strict,     co-operative  discipline. 
This  discipline    does  not  much  re- 
semble  the   old-fashioned,  a,utomatic, 
unth:mking     obedience,   which  was 
long  the  ideal  in  military  and  indus- 
trial  organization.    It   requires  the 
voluntary  co-operation  of  intelligent, 
free  individuals  whose  wills  consent 
to  the  discipline  for  an  object  which 
seems  good  to  them  and  in  a  method 
which  they  think  reasonable  and  ap- 
propriate.   Al    schools  and  colleges 
should   systematically   provide  much 
practice  in  this  kind  of  discinline, 
(Continued  next  month.) 


MONTANA  IN  1918. 

"Montana  is  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunitory.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  tillable  land  that  have  never 
been  turned  by  the  plow;  there  is 
untold  millions  in  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead  and  zinc  to  be  uncovered  by  the 
miners  pick;  there  are  fortunes  to  be 
won  from  the  fertile  soil." 

This  statement  is  made  by  Charles 
D.  Greenfield,  commissioner  of  argri- 
culture  and  publicity,  who  has  just  is- 
sued the  1918  edition  of  "Montana." 
A  Textbook. 
Not  only  in  Montana  but  in  other 
states  "Montana"  has  come  to  be 
used  as  a  text  book.  Previous  edi- 
tions have  always  proved  valuable, 
but  in  the  1918  edition  the  author  has 
shattered  his  own  records. 

Great  Wealth. 
This  book  says  in  part: 
"Montana  added  a  total  of  $317,- 
000,000  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in 
1917,  with  a  population  of  762,208 
people  within  its  borders.  This 
means  a  production  of  $400  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child.  Yet  this  was 
the  production  in  what  was  termed 
an  abnormal  year  for  the  state.  A 
drouth  struck  the  state  during  the 
growing  season,  which  cut  down  the 
crop  production  to  a  large  extent,  in 
spite  of  the  increase  acreage  planted, 
while  a  serious  strike  in  the  Butte 
mines  cut  down  the  total  wealth  pro- 
duction from  $342,000,000  in  1916  to 
$317,000,000  in  1917. 

Drouth  in  1917. 
"Even  under  these  conditions  the 
yield  of  grain  would  have  larger  had 
other  factors  not  had  their  influeric-^ 
Due  to  the  high  price  of  grain  and  the 
increase  need  for  war  purposes,  a 
much  larger  acreage  has  been  planted 
yet  much  of  it  was  poorly  put  in. 
When  an  unusually  dry  season  dev- 
eloped, the  farms  that  had  been  poorly 
seeded,  gave  small  returns,  bring- 
ing the  yield  per  acre  for  wheat  from 
19  bushels  in  1916  to  ten  bushels  in 
1917. 

"Yet  the  property  values  of  the 
state  showed  a  great  increase  in  1917 
as  indicated  by  the  assessment  re- 
turns. The  total  assessed 
valuation  for  1917  in- 
cluding railroad  property  was  $582,- 
286,529,  an  increase  over  1916  of 
$94,388,176.  The  total  valuation  for 
1918  WHS  approximatelv  $5"^^  O'lQ  OOOO 
The  railroad  valuation  is  a  little  more 
than  $82,000,000  and  has  shown  a 
slight  grain  each  year.  Nothing  is 
more  indicative  of  the  great  advance- 
ment made  by  Montana,  and  of  the 
unbounded  confidence  of  its  citizen- 
ship in  the  future  of  the  state,  than 
this  great  increase  in  property  value. 
Great  Area. 
"There  are  forty-three  counties  in 
the  state  of  which  fortv-one  have  a 
lars-e  amount  of  T?ric  iit  nvTl  a^vl  g-'ay- 
ing  land.    The  other 


two,  Silver  Bow 
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and  Jefferson  are  classed  as  mining 
counties.  The  state  has  an  average 
length  from  east  to  west  of  535  miles 
and  an  average  width  from  north  to 
south  of  275  miles,  embracing  an  area 
of  147,182  square  miles,  the  third  state 
in  size  in  the  union. 

'  Montana  embraces  an  area  greater 
than  all  of  the  New  England  states. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delware  and 
Maryland  combined.  Its  population  in 
1918  was  762,208,  an  increase  over  1917 
of  nearly  10,000. 

Financial  Rescources. 

"The  financial  rescources  of  the 
state  are  shown  by  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  banks  from  222  in 
1913  to  403  in  1918  and  the  increase 
in  footings  from  $101,645,432  to  $200,- 
352,464  in  the  same  five  year  period. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
29,  1918,  there  were  thirty-one  new 
national  banks  and  eighteen  new 
state  banks  created  in  Montana, 
while  ten  of  the  state  banks  became 
nationalized,  showing  an  increase  of 
forty-one  national  banks  during  the 
year,  a  record  for  the  nation. 

New  Towns. 

"Naturally  with  the  growth  of  the 
agricultural  industry  there  have  come 
into  being  many  new  towns,  while 
the  older  ones  have  grown  fast.  Five 
years  ago  there  were  not  to  exceed 
150  grain  elevators  in  Montana. 
There  are  1,100  and  almost  every  one 
of  these  later  ones  is  located  in  a 
new  town.  Railroad  extensions  such 
as  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  and  branches  built  by  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  Great  Northern  have 
developed  the  coantry  adjacent 
enterprising  business  men  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  start  a  genearl  store  build  an 
elevator  or  open  a  bank,  and  many 
a  town  has  sprung  into  being  in 
twelve  months  banked  by  a  pre- 
ducing  farming  community,  and  have 
a  solid  foundation.  For  the  next  ten 
years  this  story  of  business  oppor- 
tunity in  nevv  towns  will  be  repeated 
all  over  the  state  until  Montana  has 
a  population  of  several  millions  in- 
stead of  a  few  hundred  thousand. 
State  Record. 

"No  more  progressive,  patriotic  or 
cordial  people  can  be  found  that 
those  of  Montana.  In  matters  per- 
taining to  ed^ication,  the  state  is  near 
the  front.  Fine  church  buildings 
shov/  the  interest  in  the  higher  things 
of  life.  Reform  legislation,  includ- 
ing woman  suffrage  and  state  pro- 
hibition has  been  passed  as  v/ell  as  a 
good  deal  of  progressive  legislation. 
Montana  has  given  35,000  of  her 
sons  to  the  army  and  navy  has 
subscribed  $53,887,400  in  the  first 
three  Liberty  leans  and  has  given 
$1500,000  to  different  beneficent  or- 
ganizations to  carry  on  the  war." 

— Selected. 


"CRASHING   THROUGH  TO 
BERLIN." 

"Crashing  Through  to  Berlin"  was 
the  title  of  our  Jan.  4  moving  picture 
show. 

The  spectalors,  pupils  and  officers,  as 
usual,  were  so  obsorbed  that  they 
almost  forgot  to  applaud. 

We  all  enjoyed  it  to  the  limit.  It 
brought  home  to  us  the  real  facts  of 
the  war.  It  proved  that  history  is 
being  preserved  by  the  movies. 

"Crashing  Through  to  Berlin" 
showed  how  the  Belgians  resisted 
the  German  hordes  and  how  the 
Germans  found  Verdun  prepared. 
It  pictured  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  the  big  German  guns  that 
destroyed  Leige  and  Antwerp,  the 
ruins  the  Germans  had  wrouht  in 
Belgium,  German  prisoners  of  war  be- 
ing marched  to  the  rear,  in  short, 
almost  all  of  the  important  events  of 
the  World  War. 

All  the  leading  personages,  Pres. 
Wilson,  General  Pershing,  General 
Joffre,  General  Haig,  and  King 
Albert  were  thrown  on  the  screen. 

Then,  when  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  hoisted  on  the  battlefield,  it 
showed  how  the  Yankees  taught 
"Fritz"  that  his  "Kaiser"  was  all 
wrong. 

We  deaf  can  get  facts  better  from 
pictures  than  any  other  way.  So  we 
enjoyed  these  films  greatly.  They 
made  what  we  had  often  read  of  the 
war  much  more  vivid. 

—ARCHIE  R.  RANDLES. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY 

Christmas  eve,  we  all  gathered  at 
the  gymnasium,  which  was  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Kemp.  The  Christmas  tree 
was  trimmed  simply  and  beautifully. 

The  little  tots  anxiously  looked  for- 
ward to  the  arrival  of  Santa  Claus 
and  openly  rejoiced,  when  he  came 
down  from  the  chimney  with  his  pack 
on  his  back.  He  shook  hands  with  us. 
Then  he  bade  good-bye  to  us  all  and 
mride  his  departure. 

The  teachers  and  officers  then  dis- 
tributed our  presents  and  we  took 
them  to  our  dormitories. 

When  we  got  up  next  morning,  we 
were  anxious  to  open  the  packages. 
We  were  brimful  of  happiness. 

Christmas  Day  was  peacefully  ob- 
served and  the  day  was  ideal.  All  of 
the  pupils  did  as  they  pleased,  sr^ano 
skated  on  the  lake  and  some  of  us 
went  hunting. 

In  the  evening  an  enjoyable  party 
was  given,  and  we  were  entertainer! 
wit'i  a  few  games,  then  we  filled  out 
our  programs  and  tripped  the  lig':t 
fantastic  until  eleven  o'clock. 

—Frank  D.  Bright 
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g  Entered  at  the  post  office  at  Boulder, 

M  Montana  as  second  class  matter,  Jan- 

g  nary  13,  1902. 

m  Published  once  a  month  during  the 

M  school  year  by  the  printing  depart- 

^  ment  of  the  Montana  School  for  the 

g  Deaf  and  Blind. 

g  The  subscription  Price  is  50c  a  year, 

g  Address  all  communictions  and  sub- 

g  scriptions  to 

g  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LEADER 

=  Boulder,  Montana. 

g  H.  E.  Thompson,  Editor 

g  Adam  Morris,  Editor 

g  JANUARY,  1919 

g  During  the  last  three  or  four  weeks 

g  we  have  been  receiving   cards  very 

g  similar  to    the    following    one  from 

m  soldiers — both  officers  and  privates — 

m  overseas,  thanking  us  for  our  contri- 

^  butions  to  the  "tobacco  fund."  Our 

=  boys  and  girls  who  denied  themselves 

^  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  comfort 

M  of  the  boys  "over  there,"  feel  more 

^  than  repaid  for  any  deprivation  they 

^  may  have  suffered. 

g  Base  Hospital  62 

S  A.  P.  O.  780-A.  E.  P. 

I  Nov.  23,  1918. 

M  Dear  Friends  :- 

g  Just  a  line  to  say  that  the 

1  boys  of  this  ward  certainly  did  enjoy 

1  the  smokes  and  many  thanks.  They 

m  are  all  convalecing  rapidly  and  will 

§  soon  be  on  their  way  home  to  the 

=  States.    A  Merry  Xmas. 

1  They  were  issued  through  the  Red 
Cross 

I  Pvt.  Clifford  S.  Archambault 

1  2276394 


M  It  has  come  to  our    ears    that  Su- 

^  perintendent  W.  E.  Taylor,  of  Idaho. 

^  is  one  of  the  few  fortunate  ones  whose 

m  school  has  escaped  the    "Flu."  We 

^  wish  to    extend  our  congratulations 

M  and  the  v/ish  for  continued  good  for- 
tune.    This  plague  has  struck  so  many 

^  of  us  and  struck  us  so  hard  that  we 

g  almost  envy  Superintendent  Taylor,  his 

M  good  luck,  but  sincerelv  wish  that  it 

P  mav  continue.    He  has  been  quarante- 

g  ened  against    the  outside  world  for 

g  more  than  eight  weeks,  which  probably 

m  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  freedom  of 

M  the  school  from  disease.    His  peonle 

M  are  a  bit  crowded  but  all  are  meeting 

m  the  situation  courageously  and  good 

p  naturedly. 

p  The  dread  disease  went  through  our 

^  schools  but  we  count  ourselves  fortu- 

^  nate  also  in  that  we  did  not  lose  more 

^  thari  we  did.    Six  children  of  the  Back- 

g  ward  department  died  but  when  one 


considers  how  many  of  the  strong  and 
robust  were  called,  all  around  us,  we 
are  thankful  that  we  lost  no  more 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  very  nobby  desk  calendar  issued 
by  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind.  The  cut  of  the  build- 
ings, the  embossing,  and  the  artistic 
cover  are  all  beautifully  done,  while 
the  terse  sayings  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page,  show  patient  thought  in  their 
selection.     Thank  you! 

Santa  Claus  was  good  to  the  school 
again  this  winter.  Mr.  Shattuck,  Wil- 
liam Steele  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Finerty, 
our  genial,  faithful  night  watchman, 
each  presented  us  with  a  box  of  fine 
apples.  Mr.  S.  P.  Wright,  of  Butte, 
gave  us  ?5.00  to  be  used  for  presents 
tor  any  child  who  was  forgotten. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Wood,  Leylan's  father  gave 
$5.00  which  helps  with  our  "Movies" 
and  the  Masonic  Fraternity  of  Boulder 
sent  us  $15.00  to  make  Christmas 
brighter  for  any  who  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  overlooked  by  Santa 

These  gifts  are  repaid  in  gratituate 
as  any  one  who  is  present  can  see 
V7hen  the  gifts  are  distributed. 

"We  must  take- life  as  we  find  it. 

Take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet. 
If  all  goes  wrong  don't  mind  it, 

Snatch   vict'ry   from  defeat. 
The  best  of  life  is  living. 

Don't  ask  the  where  or  why, 
Your  very  best  keep  giving 

Until  you  come  to  die." 

Florida  Times-Union. 


TEACHERS'  MEETING 

Teachers'  meeting  was  held  at 
President  Menzemer's  residence  on 
the  evening  of  Jan.  15.  Mr.  Thompson 
and  Miss  Russell  had  the  assignments 
for  the  evening. 

The  text  for  the  year  is  "All  the 
Children  of  all  the  People"  by  William 
Hawley  Smith. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  readings, 
Mrs.  Menzemer  served  delectable  re- 
freshments. 


NOTICE 

Montana  Association  for  the  Deaf 

About  the  first  of  January  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp's 
home  in  reference  to  the  convention 
of  the  Montana  Association  of  the 
Deaf.  Mr.  Robert  Ryan,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edith  Harlan,  and  Kate  Hotop 
were  present  from  out  of  town. 

It  was  decided  to  nold  the  conven- 
tion at  Boulder  about  the  middle  of 
June.  Postal  card  announcements  of 
the  dates  will  be  sent  out  soon. 

Watch  for  other  announcements  in 
the  Rocky   Mountain  Leader. 
F.  J.  Low,  Secretary. 

E.  V.  Kemp,  President;. 
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We  understand  that  Miss  Gertrude 
Zywert,  a  former  pupil,  was  united  in 
matrimony  to  Mr.  Guy  Walker  on  Dec, 
7.  The  wedding  took  place  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents  in  El 
Centro,  Calif.  Mr.  Walker  has  a  shoe 
repair  shop  in  Billings,  Mont.  We 
are  told  that  he  has  a  good  trade. 

The  Leader  as  well  as  all  the  Boul- 
der friends  of  the  bride  wish  them 
happiness. 


— o — ■ 

Mr.  Thompson  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Joseph  Kirschbaum  saying 
that  he  was  attending  high  school  at 
Denton.  Judging  from  the  marks  that 
he  quoted  as  having  received,  he  is 
making  good  progress.  Joseph  was  a 
good  boy,  and  we  are  sorry  that  he 
could  not  come  back  with  us. 

— o — 

The  winter  has  been  very  pleasant 
this  year.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  cold  spells  of  a  day  or  two, 
the  beautiful  fall  weather  has  been 
uninterrupted. 

— o — 

The  magazines  have  had  beautiful 

covers  lately.  These  covers  we  have 
mounted  for  our  picture  library.  We 
use  them  in  school  a  great  deal,  ihey 
make  excellent  ground  work  for 
question  forms,  descriptive  senetnces, 
increase  of  vocabulary,  story  work, 
a^Td  simple,  compound  and  complex 
F.entences,  The  magnificent  war 
posters  were  also  valuable  for  this 
work. 

— 0 — 

Rabbit  hunting  continues  to  be  the 
favorite  occupation  of  the  larger 
boys  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Cotton- 
tails are  scarce  this  year,  and  the  boy 
who  brings  in  even  one  is  C9nsidered 
luckv.  Due  to  the  open  winter  the 
rabbits  are  very  fat,  and,  when  well- 
cooked,  deicious. 

— o — 

Mid-year  examinations  begin  Jan. 
27.  Not  many  of  the  deaf  pupils  have 
received  the  required  average  of  85 
in  their  weekly  tests,  and  so  Mi 
Examination  is  going  to  entertain 
quite  a  lot  of  them  this  year. 
— o — 

A  letter  from  Mr.  C.  H.  H.  Dodge 
informs  us  that  Mrs.  Dodge  agam 
been  called  to  Montana  by  death  ni 
her  faimly.  She  received  a  telegram 
announcing  the  death  of  her  mother 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  from  a  stroke  of 
paraplysis.  Mrs.  Dodge  left  tor 
Helena  on  Wednesday,  Decemebr  19. 
This  is  the  third  time  within  the  year 
that  Mrs.  Dodge  has  been  summoned 
to  the  far  west  by  death  in  the  taimly. 
Her  youngest  sister  died  last  Apni, 
her  oldest  brother  in  September,  and 
now  she  is  caled  to  pav  the  last 
tribute  to  her  mother,  the  sadest 
misxon  of  al.— Selected. 


NEW  YEAR'S  DAY 

We  had  a  holiday  on  New  Year's  Day 
in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Miss 
Nineteen  Hundred  Nineteen  who 
we  hope,  will  have  better  luck  than 
1918. 

Some  the  pupils  went  to  the  hills 
and  scattered  about  to  hunt  for  rab- 
bits while  others  went  out  skating  on 
the  lake.  All  came  back  home  before 
dinner.  We  were  as  hungry  as 
wolves  and  could  scr.rcely  wait  until 
it  v\^as  time  to  eat. 

At  noon  we  went  to  the  dining-room. 
Mr.  Menzemer  asked  the  blessing. Then 
we  had  an  excellent  dinner  of  chicken, 
salad,  ice-cream,  etc. 

After  dinner,  some  of  us  hiked  to  the 
Boulder  Hot  Springs  where  v/e  took  a 
dip  in  the  plunge,  while  the  others 
skated  on  the  lake. 

We  returned  late.  It  v/as  as  dark 
as  Egypt.  Then  we  went  up  to  the 
gymnasium  and  played  several  differ- 
ent games. 

After  that,  we  haa  refreshments  of 
apples,  cocoa,  sandwiches  and  cake. 
Then  we  had  a  dance  till  10:00  P.  M. 
The  committee  was  Miss  Martha 
Russell  and  Miss  Gladys  Logeman. 

— Arthur  W.  O'Donnell. 


DECEMBER  HONOR  ROLL 

Department  for  the  Deaf 

(Boys) 

Amann,   Frank        O'Donnell,  A. 
Barker,   Henry        Olbu,  Ole 
Baumgartner,   R.      Patrick.  Fred 
Bright,  Prank  Patrick,  Chester 

Castellano  B.  Randies,  A. 

CJuster,  Earl  Robertson,  N. 

Drinville,   George     Spring,  Tom 
Herbold,   Harry        Thomas,  Arthur 
Herbold,   Walter      Toombs,  C. 
Herbold,   Fulton       Wood,  Leylan 
McQuarry,  Lyle 

Department  for  the  Deaf 
(Girls) 

Aho,   Lillian  Nickerson,  F. 

Askew,   Frances       Novogoski,  Otta 
Bubnash,    Marv       Parr,  Montana 
Budech,   Sophia       Ponliot.  Lillian 
Christie,   Ethel         'Ross,  Marguerite 
Christman,    Lubi      Savers.  Mary 
n-ouii^en,   Olive        Schniit,  G. 
Goldizen,  Velma      Trask,  Roberta 
Jones,   Jessie  Wilhelm,  Edith 

Mattson,   Lily  Yaeger,  May 

Department  for  the  Diind 
(Boys) 

Hallahan,   Patsy      Kauffman,  C. 
Goodwin,  Bert  Poberts,  Jacob 

Heffern,  P.  Shields,  Hugh 

Department  for  the  Blind 

(Girls) 

Jones.  Viva  Roobol,  Mav 

Oppel,  Sophia 
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LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE. 
Olive  Goldizen,  Reporter. 

(Deaf  Department) 

Mary  Sayers  is  certainly  proud  of 
a  LaVallier  which  her  sister,  Clara 
gave  her. 

— o — 

Lubi    Chrisman    heard    from  her 
home    after  a  long    spell  of  waiting. 
Her  folks  wish  her  to  come  home  m 
June  and  then  go  to  Washington. 
— o — 

Mary  Budnash  is  studying  hard  this 
year  for  she  wants  to  be  promoted  to 
the  fifth  grade  next  year, 
— o — 

Fay  Redmond  likes  her  Indian 
dress  and  Indian  moccasins  very 
much.  We  think  she  would  like  to 
wear  them  for  every  day. 

— o — 

Esther  Hedin  finds  that  picture 
description  helps  her  a  great  deal  in 
her  language. 

— o — 

Annie  Pierce  is  going  to  make  up 
the  gringham  dress  goods  that  her 
mother  sent  her. 


Jessie  Jones  has  taken  Ethel 
Christie  as  her  friend  among  the 
little  girls. 

— o — 

Gertie  Smidt  was  astonished  to  see 
her  father  and  mother  come  visiting 
her  last  week. 

— o — 

Velma  Goldizen  asks  us  how  to 
spell  everything  that  she  sees.  If  the 
words  don't  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the 
other  she  will  soon  have  quite  a 
vocabulary. 

— o — 

Mona  Frazier's  mother    and  sister 
came  to  visit  Mona.    Mona  was  more 
than  delighted  to  see  them  both,  but 
she  took  on  most  over  her  sister. 
— o — 

Montana   Parr's   brother   was  here 
Saturday,  Jan.  4  and  gave  her  some 
presents    consisting    of    three  new 
dresses,  a  doll,  and  some  sweets. 
— o — 

Otta  Noveeroski's  reading  paper 
happened  to  lack  clearness  and  se- 
quence recently  and  the  low  mark 
she  received  just  about  broke  her 
heart. 


Frances  Askew  is  leading  her  class 
in  algebra.     She    keeps    the  boys 
humping  just  like  most  girls  do. 
— o — 

Lily  Mattson  takes  it  very  much  to 
heart  when  her  weekly  grades  tumble 
down,  but  she  doesn't  get  discour- 
aged. She  just  buckles  down  to 
work  and  tries  all  the  harder.  That's 
the  spirit  that  counts. 

— o — 

Sophie  Budech  is  one  of  the  few 
girls  who  have  done  so  well  in  read- 
ing that  they  do  not  have  to  take 
the  examination. 

— o — 

Marguerite  Ross  is  expecting  a  visit 
from  her  father  and  mother  before 
very  long. 

— o — 

Thelma  Blackman  is  acquiring 
quite  a  vocabulary  and  is  doing  ex- 
ceptionally well  in  composition. 

— ^o — 

Evelyn  Nickerson  gets  so  riled  up 
when  she  is  teased  that  it's  just  lots 
of  fun  to  say  things  she  resents, 
— o — 

Edith  Wilhelem's  brother,  Edgar, 
who  has  been  in  France,  will  be  home 
before  long.  She  expects  to  see 
him  soon. 

— o — 

May  Yaeger's  brother,  who  has 
been  at  Camp  Lewis,  has  been 
mustered  out.  He  was  operated  on 
a  short  time  ago.  May  hopes  he  is 
recuperating  rapidly. 


Olive  Goldizen  sends  her  copy  of 
The  Leader  to  Emma  Johnson,  her 
Iowa  friend.  The  recipient  enjoys 
the  little  paper. 

— o — 

Marion  Sloan's  birthday  was  Dec, 
31.  She  had  a  party  for  her  class. 
She  is  seven  years 

— o — 

Ethel  Christie  and  a  broad  smile 
are  inseparable. 

— o — 

Freda  Lawrence  is  more  fond  ot 
playing  with  her  dolls  than  with  any 
other  of  her  playthings, 

— o — 

Lillian  Pouliot  tries  very  hard  to  be 
a  good  little  girl  in  school.  She  is 
doing  her  very  best  to  learn, 

— o — 

Bessie  McPerson  forgets  about  her 
articles  and  tenses.  They  are  the 
bane  of  her  existence  in  her  readin.'? 
synopses. 

— o — 

Roberta  Trask  receives  weekly 
letters  from  home.  She  likes  to  hear 
about  what  is  going  on  at  home 
and  her  folks  keep  her  well  posted. 

— o — 

Beulah  Dengle  was  just  about 
broken  hearted  Christmas  Eve  be- 
cause her  Christmas  box  from  home 
was  belated,  and  she  refused  to  be 
comforted.  The  very  next  mail 
brought  in  her  rememberance,  and  she 
was  a  very  happy  hearted  maiden. 


^illlllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 
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The  printing  class,  which  was  in-  1 


LOCALS   FROM    THE    BOYS'  SIDE. 
Bert  Castellano,  Reporter. 

Not  long  ago,  a  lone  chicken  was 
wandering  around  the  institution 
premises,  and  Archie  Randies  prompt- 
ly interned  it  in  the  carpenter  shop. 
He  had  visions  of  those  dinners  his 
mother  used  to  serve  when  the  min- 
ister called,  but  lo!  in  the  morning 
the  chicken  had  fled,  and  the  month 
watering  visions  were  never  realized. 
— o — 

Harry  Herbold  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  receive  a  photograph  of  his 
brother,  Willie.  It  was  a  very  good 
picture  of  him.  Many  of  us  boys  re- 
member Willie  very  well. 

— o — 

Lyle  McQuarry  and  Fay  Nicker- 
son  were  much  surprised  to  receive 
boy  scout  suits  for  Christmas. 

— o — 

Arthur  Thomas  is    proud    of  his 
wooden  horse  which  was    made  by 
the  boys  of  the  carpenter  shop. 
— o — 

Clarence  Wilson's  just  about  all 
boy  and  the  hardest  task  he  has  is 
to  sit  still  in  school. 

— o — 

Fnlton  ar''^  Walter  Herbold  are 
proud  of  their  nevv^  sled  with  which 
their  parents  presented  them  at 
Christmas. 

— o — 

Harold  Brandt  returned  to  school 
recently  after  an  absence  of  two 
years.  He's  the  same  old  fellow, 
always  in  good  spirits. 

— o — 

Tom  Big  Spring  and  Nelson 
Robertson  were  much  pleased  with 
the  dandy  party  we  had  on  Christ- 
mas evening. 

— o — 

Frank  Bright  has  volunteered  to 
help  Mrs.  Low  with  the  little  boys. 

— o — 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  see  William 
Yaeger,  Edwin  Seller  and  Robert 
Baumgartner  coast.  The  vigorous 
exercise  sends  the  blood  couring 
through  their  veins  and  their  cheeks 
bloom  with  the  roses  of  health. 
— o — 

Ole  Olbu  was  glad  to  see  his 
brother  who  was  his  guest  not  long 
ago.  He  had  been  home  on  a  fur- 
lough and  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Camp  to  be  mustered  out. 

— o  — 

George  Drinville  recently  became 
a  "home  guard."  He  has  volunteered 
to  help  Mr.  Eiselein  with  the  children. 
Some  preardedness,  George,  eh? 

— o — 

Fred  Patrick  wishes  that  the  ice 
were  not  so  hard.  He  recently  came 
own  on  it,  cracking  it,  and  said  he  saw 
a  couple  of  stars  fluttering  around. 

— o — 

Clifton  Toomb's  mother  and  little 
brother  paid  him  a  visit  Jan.  11-12. 
It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  for  him. 


vited  by  Mr.  Eiselein,  to  see  "The 
Kaiser,  The  Breast  of  Berlin"  on  Jan. 
10,  wish  to  express  their  appre- 
ication  of  his  courtesy  and  thought- 
fulness.  The  boys  enjoyed  the  pic- 
ture to  the  Fullest  extent. 

— o — 

"Going  home"  is  the  principal  topic 
ot  Rutus  Edens'  conversation.  He 
came  in  such  a  short  time  ago  that 
we  hadn't  gotten  used  to  his  being 
here  before  sprang  the  going 
home  talk. 

— o — 

Frank  Amann  got  a  fine  book  of 
games  for  Christmas.  He  carries  it 
around  with  him,  but  doesn't  seem  to 
have  played  many  of  the  games  yet. 
He'll  enjoy  them  more  when  he  is  a 
little  older. 

— o — 

Arthur  O'Donnell  is  doing  a  lot  of 
outside  assignments  in  preparation 
for  the  college  examinations. 

— o — 

Leylan  Wood  has  had  an  enjoyable 
time  with  his  Christmas  toys  and 
other  presents.  He  certainly  was 
well  remembered. 


J.   K.  TOOLE   LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  J.  K. 
Toole  Literary  Society  was  held  in 
the  chapel  at  7:00  p.  m.  on  Jan.  11. 

The  roll  was  called  and  the  members 
were  all  found  present.  The  roll 
was  responded  to  by  naming  actors. 

Then  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved. 

Evelyn  Nickerson  and  Esther  Hedin 
were  recommended  and  accepted  as 
new  members  of  the  society. 

Archie  Randies  suggested  that  we 
have  an  essay  in  place  of  one  of  the 
story  numbers  on  the  program. 
Frank  Bright  proposed  that  we  have 
only  four  essays  a  year.  Decision 
was  postoned  until  next  meeting. 

Then  we    proceeded    with  the  pro- 
gram, which  was  as  follows: 
Story— "The  Little  Girl  Who  Would 

Not  Work,"   

Jokes    Thelma  Blackman. 

Declamation — "Gently  Lead   Me  Star 

Divine,"    Rufus  Edens. 

Story — "St.  George  and  the  Dragon," 

  Frances  Askew. 

Charades    Bert  Castellano. 

Dialogue — "The   Consul   Assigned."  .  -- 
Archie  Randies  and  Frank  Bright. 

Miss  Nordvke,  who  was  on  dutv 
made  no  criticism,  but  she  said  she 
was  pleased  with  our  program. 

Pres.  Harry  Herbold  asked  f ^  r 
volunteers  to  tell  stories.  Several 
of  the  members  responded  and  relate  I 
interesting  tales. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  was  led  by  Bert 
Castellano,  after  wi-'^ch  the  societ ' 
adjourned  till  Jan.  25. 

■ — Lilv  Mattson,  Sec'y. 
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ALL  YOU  HAVE 

(By  the  Bentztown  Pard) 
Life  is  all  you  have,  you  know; 
Try  to  keep  it  young  and  sweet. 
Fill  it  with  the  sunbeam's  glow, 
Task  and  duty  bravely  meet: 

All  you  have,  its  song  and  cheer, 
Loveliness  of  thouhts  that  bring 
Golden  summers  of  the  heart, 
Memoried  mornings  of  the  spring! 

Life  is  all — but  that  is  much. 
If  we  make  it  fine  and  true. 
Something  in  it  just  to  touch 
Thoughts  and  dreams  with  dash  of 
dew. 

All  you  have,  its  golden  hours, 
Happy  moments     sweet  with 
gleam. 

Fill  it  with  the  sweet  of  flowers. 
Fill  it  with  the  glow  of  dream! 

Morn  and  noon  and  then  the  night — 

Ah,  so  soon  that  finished  fate! 
Time  to  sing  and  time  to  fight, 
Never  time  for  grief  or  hate: 

All  you  have,  and  so  be  wise 

Not  to  suffer,  not  to  care; 
Over  us  the  bright  blue  skies. 
And  a  little  love  to  spare! 

Life  is  all — then  live  it  well; 
Make  it  mean  the  perfect  creed — 
Youth,  with  all  its  April  spell. 
Kindly  word  and  tender  dedd: 

All  you  have,  and  soon  the  end. 

But  be  happy  all  the  while 
That  upon  both  foe  and  friend 
You  can  look  with  sunny  smile! 

— Baltimore  Sun. 


We  wish  to  acknowledge,  with 
thanks,  a  very  neat,  useful  Braille 
Calendar,  from  Supt.  Milligan  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind.  It  is  something  that  will  re- 
mind us  of  old  friends  throughout 
the  year.  Best  wishes  go  with  our 
thanks. 

Since  the  war  has  been  on  we  have 
heard  much  about  an  effort  to  re- 
habilitate disabled  soldiers.  Among 
the  most  serious  disabilities  is  that 
resulting  from  blindness,  and  we  are 
awaiting  anixously  and  hopefully  to 
see  what  the  Federal  and  the  State 
Goverments  will  do  m  regard  to  this 
matter. 

But  the  war  has  no  monopoly  on 
causing  blindness.  We  find  many 
accidents  through  che  states  and 
especially  in  a  mining  state  like  our 
own,  which  leave  many  sightless. 
During  the  last  few  months  we  have 
had  applications  from  six  adults,  for 
help,  and  to  them  we  have  sent  Braille 
alphabets,  books  and  such  other  help 
as  we  could. 


It  is  unwise  according  to  the  best 
educators  of  the  Blind  to  try  to  have 
the  adult  and  minor  blind  associate 
in  school  together;  so  there  should  be 
some  place  where  the  former  might 
get  a  new  grip  on  life.  We  hope  that 
very,  very  soon,  a  school  and  possibly 
a  workshop,  for  those  who  lose  their 
sight  after  they  reach  their  maturity, 
will  be  established;  and  since  we  are 
in  a  mining  district,  we  believe  it 
should  be  in  this  section. 


DEATH  VALLEY 

Death  Valley,  Cal.,  is  said  to  be  the 
lowest  dry  land  in  the  United  States; 
it  is  276  feet  below  sea  level. 

The  name  of  Death  Valley  is  grue- 
some enough  in  itself,  but  to  enhance 
this  effect  the  mountains  thereabouts 
are  called  the  "Funeral  Range." 

While  Death  Valley  is  the  lowest 
dry  land  in  the  country,  Mt.  Whitney, 
which  is  less  than  eighty  miles  from 
the  point  of  lov/est  depression,  is  one 
of  the  highest  points  of  land  in  the 
United  States,  its  summit  being  14,501 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Death  Valley  was  formerly  the  bed 
of  a  salt  lake  and  is  150  miles  in 
length.  A  small  salt  marsh  still  oc- 
cupies a  part  of  it.  There  are  few 
places  in  Death  Valley  where  fresh 
water  is  obtainable.  The  best-known 
are  Bennett  Wells  and  Saratoga 
Springs. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
Death  Valley  is  a  gigantic  furance  of 
burning  hot  shifting  sand-dunes.  At 
times  this  strange  desert  is  filled  with 
wonderful  colors.  The  air  is  very  dry, 
and  at  dawn  the  light  is  very  Vvhite 
and  minus  the  mist  usaally  associat- 
ed with  that  time  of  day.  Gradually, 
a  faint  azure  tint  appears  and  deepens 
above  the  gray-tan  dunes.  As  the  sun 
rises  over  the  desert  the  pastel  tints 
of  sky  and  sands  bjrn  into  brighter 
shades  until,  at  noon,  the  very  at- 
mosphere vibrates  into  hot  vividness. 
Toward  twilght.  the  reds  of  sky  and 
desert  shade  into  deep  purples,  and 
black.— The  School  Helper. 


DISCOVERY  RESTORES 

SIGHT  AND  HEARING 

Joseph  A.  Davis  of  Worcester  is  go- 
ing to  Washington  to  lay  before  war 
department  officials,  Smithsonian  In- 


stitute and  members  of  Volta  society  a 
^lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillillilllillllllllllli^^   Ililllillllllllllililillillllliillillllllillli 
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discovery  which  he  claims  will  restore 
sight  to  the  blind  and  hearing  of  the 
deaf,  says  a  special  dispatch  to  the 
Globe.  Mr.  Davis  says:  "In  a  sense 
my  discovery  will  mean  practically  a 
set  of  new  mechanical  eyes,  so  made  as 
to  be  as  nearly  like  the  natural  eyes 
as  possible.  There  will  be  two  cameras 
for  two  lost  eyes  and  the  sensation  of 
vision  will  be  imparted  to  the  optic 
nerve  by  gentle  electric  stimulation, 
which  can  be  achieved  through  me- 
chanical means  such  as  an  electric  belt 
or  some  other  tiny  storage  battery.  I 
have  taken  my  theory  of  vibration  and 
sound  waves  and  sensation  waves  and 
have  applied  it  successfully  to  a 
stone-deaf  person  and  I  have  made  that 
person  hear." — Selected. 


THE  W.  C.  BRYANT  SOCIETY 

The  society  held  its  regular  meetin;.^ 
Dec.  7  and  all  members  responded  to 
roll  call.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.  As 
there  was  no  business,  the  following 
program  was  given:  Piano  solo, 
"Catch  Me,"  Jacob  Roberts;  recitation, 
"Obedience,"  Harold  Ferguson;  dia- 
logue, "Christmas  Dinner,"  Charles 
Kauffman,  Bert  Goodwin  and  Hugh 
Shields;  piano  solo,  "Fairies'  Dance," 
Audrey  Mitchell;  talk.  "Foch,"  Violet 
Roobol;  piano  solo,  "The  Rocky  Brook- 
let." May  Roobol. 

The  program  for  the  next  meeting 
was  read  and  then  the  society  ad- 
journed and  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  time  reading  "Just  David."  Miss 
Russell  was  on  duty. 

The  society  met  Dec.  21.  Roll  was 
called  and  a  new  member  enrolled. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  stood  approved.  The 
following  was  the  program:  Piano 
solo,  "Fairies'  Dance,"  Audrey  Mitchell 
recitation,  "December,"  Bert  Goodwin; 
dialogue,  "Making  a  Cake,"  Viva  and 
Pearl  Jones;  piano  solo,  "Dream 
Dance,"  Frank  Heffern;  recitation, 
"Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,"  Hugh 
Shields  ;  song,  "Merry.  Merry  Christ- 
mas "  Plugh  Shields,  Frank  Heffern 
and  Jacob  Roberts;  recitation,  "Christ- 
mas Day,"  Pat  Callahan;  piano  solo, 
"Souvenir,"  Sophia  Oppel. 

After  the  reading  of  the  next  pro- 
gram, the  society  adiourned  to  the 
music  room  and  listened  to  the 
Victrola  for  a  half  hour.  Miss  Haugan 
was  the  teacher  on  duty. 

Sophia   Oppel,  Sec'y. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 

Patsy  Callahan,  Reporter. 
(Blind  Department) 

Jacob  Roberts  received  the  biggest 
Christmas  present;  it  can  run  on  three 
legs.    What  is  it?    (A  velocipede.) 

— o — 

Frank  Heffern  was  very  much 
pleased  to  receive  a  drum  for  Christ- 
mas. He  has  been  making  merry 
ever  since. 


Bert  Goodwin  and  Charles  Kauff- 
man were  well  remembered  with 
presents  and  letters  from  their  many 
relatives  in  theEast. 

— o — 

Hugh  Shields'  family  have  had  quite 
a  siege  with  the  "Flu."  Hugh  is 
thankful  he  had  it  early  and  only  a 
light  attack  and  has  oeen  fine  ever 
since. 

— o — 

Harold  Ferguson  enjoys  studying  the 
moon.  He  knows  all  the  changes 
of  it. 

— o — 

Pat  Callahan  had  a  card  from 
George  Ellis  but  he  did  not  say  when 
he  was  going  to  return. 


LOCALS   FROM    THE   GIRLS'  SIDE 

May   Roobol,  Reporter. 
(Blind  Department) 

During  the  holiday  season,  Sophia 
Oppel  had  a  pleasant  visit  from  her 
two  sisters.  Misses  Margaret  and 
Marie  Oppel. 

— o — 

Audrey  Mitchell  enjoys  her  beauti- 
ful toilet  set  every  day.  Her  father 
sent  it  to  her. 

— o — 

In  December  a  new  pupil,  Margaret 
Dickinson  of  Kalispell,  entered  the 
Department.  She  is  Vv-orking  hard  on 
the  new  system  of  Braille. 

— o — 

Viva  and  Pearl  Jones  are  working 
hard  and  making  progress  in  their 
reading. 

— o — 

May  and  Violet  Roobol  each  received 
a  nice  book  of  Zane  Gray's  for  Christ- 
mas. Miss  Russell  is  going  to  read 
them  after  she  finishes  "The  U.  P. 
Trail." 


llllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllH^ 
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M  Conducted  by  Miss  Lillarc 

I  THE  LITTLE  LAND 

g  When  at  home  alone  I  sit 

M  And  am  very  tired  of  it, 

m  I  have  just  to  shut  my  eyes 

1  To  go  sailing  through  the  skies — 

g  To  go  sailing  far  away 

1  To  the  pleasant  Land  of  Play; 

1  To  the  fairy  land  afar 

1  Where  the  Little  People  are; 

i  Where  the  clover-tops  are  trees, 

I  And  the  rain-pools  are  the  seas, 

I  And  the  leaves  like  little  ships 

I  Sail  about  on  tiny  trips; 

I  And  above  the  daisy  tree 

I  Through  the  grasses, 

I  High  o'er  head  the  Bumble  Bee 

I  Hums  and  passes. — R.  L.  Stevenson. 

I   o  

I  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SHOES 

I  Little    children  in  different    parts  of  the    v/orld  wear  different    kinds  of 

1  shoes.  The  little  Dutch  children  wear  wooden  shoes  and  they  make  quite  a 
i  clatter  as  they  walk  along.  They  can  wear  these  wooden  shoes  for  a  long 
i  tmie  too,  for  they  do  not  wear  out  as  fast  as  others  shoes  do.  Little  Indian 
\  children  wear  shoes  that  are  soft  and  that  are  made  of  skins.  They  are  called 
1      moccasins.    They  walk  very  softly  in  them  and  do  not  make  any  noise  at  all. 

Up  in  the  cold  North  the  little  Eskimo  children  wear  very  warm  shoes  made 

of  the  fur  of  animals.    These  fur  shoes  keep  their  feet  very  warm,  so  Jack 

Frost  cannot  nip  their  toes. 

Little  American  children  do  not  wear  wooden  shoes,  moccasins,  or  shoes 

made  of  fur. 

Do  you  know  what  kind  of  shoes  they  wear? 

 o   I 

GUESS  WHAT  IT  IS? 

Sarah  has  something.  Her  m.other  gave  it  to  her.  It  is  black.  It  has  I 
ribs.  It  is  made  of  silk.  When  it  is  cloudy  Sarah  carries  it  to  school  with  | 
her.    When  it  rains  she  opens  it  and  carries  it  over  her.    When  the  sun  shine?  1 

she  leaves  it  at  home.    What  is  it  Sarah  has?  | 

llllililllilllllllllililllllllllllllllllllilllilllllill^^ 
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JOHN'S  SNOWMAN  | 

John  made  a  snowman.    He  worked  very  hard  to  make  it.    The  body  of  | 

the  snov/man  was  very  fat  and  the  head  very  large.  | 

John  got  two  pieces  of  shiny  black  coal  for  the  eyes  and  a  stone  for  the  | 

nose.    He  found  an  old  rake  for  the  mouth  and  an  old  brown  stick  for  the  | 

arms.    He  put  his  father's  big  black  hat  on  the  snowman's  head.    How  funny  | 

he  looked!    John  thought,  "I  will  shov/  father  my  snowmam  when  he  comes  | 

home  this  evening."    The  sun  show  very  warm  that  afternoon  and  John  went  | 

to  town  with  his  mother.    That  evening  John  said,  "Father  I  want    to  show  | 

you  my  funny  snowman."    So  they  went  out  to  look  at  it.    And  what  do  you  | 

think  they  saw?    Two  pieces  of  coal,  a  stone,  a  rake,  an  old  brown  stick,  and  | 

a  big  black  hat  but  no  snowman.  | 

What  do  you  think  happened  to  me  snowman?  I 


AN  OLD  MAN. 

!  said  to  an  old  man, 
[  said,  said  I, 

"May  I  guess  how^  old  you  are. 

If  I  try,  try,  try?" 

The  old  man  said. 

He  said  to  me, 

"You  never  can  guess 

What  my  age  may  be. 

If  I  live  till  next  year, 

I'll  be  three  times  four, 

Plus  twenty-eight  years, 

And  then  sixty  more." 

How  old  is  the  old  man? — SEL. 


A  WISE  DOG.  i 

one  night  a  iariii:r  '"is  riding  home  along  a  lane  which  had  a  wall  on  both  1 

sides.    Suddenly  he  her.rd  his  dog  barking  on  the  further  side  of  the  wall.  | 

The  man  stopped  his  horse  and  started  to  see  what  was  the  matter.    The  | 

night  v/as  very  cold.    Snov/  lay  on  the  ground.    Sitting  on  a  large  stone  was  | 

the  farmer's  little  daughter.  | 

The  child  had  left  the  house  and  wandered  out  into  the  meadow.  | 

The  dog  had  followed  her  keeping  close  at  her  heels.    Now  he  was  bark-  1 

ing  for  some  one  to  come  and  take  the  little  girl  home.    She  had  lost  her  way  | 

and  was  crying.    The  father  looked  at  the  foot-prints  in  the  snow.    He  saw  g 

that  his  little  daughter  had  walked  close  beside  a  deep  hole.  | 

She  had  walked  all  the  w^ay  around  the  hole.    But  the  wise  dog  had  gone,  J 

all  the  time,  between  the  little  girl  and  the  great  hole.  M 

Was  he  not  a  wise  dog? — Adapted.  g 
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Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATSON 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Ex-Officio:  — 

Gov.  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President. 
Hon.  S.  C.  Ford,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  May  Trumper,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 


Appointed :  — 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
L.  H.  Faust,  Libby 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
W.  C.  Riedal,  Great  Falls 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Billings 
L.  R.  Foote,  Clerk    of    the  Boar( 
Helana. 


M  Board  of  Trustees:  — 

I         H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
1         L.  Q.  Skelton,  Secretary,  Boulder 
i         J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder. 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
Miss  Rosa  Hammer,  Secretary. 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF. 


Literary:  — 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard 

Miss  Etta  Miller 

Miss  Gladys  Logeman 

Miss  Lucy  Buhrer 

Miss  S.  Adelaide  Elliott 

Miss  Stella  L.  Nordyke. 

Art:  — 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey. 

Librarian :  — 

H.  E.  Thompson. 

Physical  Culture:  — 

E.  V.  Kemp,  Director 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard 
Miss  Stella  Nordyke. 


Literary:  — 

Miss  Martha  Russell,  Head  Teacher 
J.  A.  Morris 

Music:-— 
Miss  Agnes  Haugan,  Director. 


Medical  Staff:  — 


Pres 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A 
Miss  Mary  J.  Jesich,  R.  N., 

Trained  Nurse 
L  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician 
J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D., 

Oculist  and  Aurist 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist. 

Domestic  Department:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low, 

Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley, 

Girls'  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ruby  McDowell, 

Assistant  Girls'  Supervisor 

Industrial  Department:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M,  A.,  Pres. 
F.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 

E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 

Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley,  Sewing 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science 
J.  A.  Morris,  Basketry  and  Hammock 
Weaving 

John  Sullivan,  Piano    Tuning  and 

Broom  Making 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 

F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
Norman  Ewing,  Third  Engineer 
John  Finerty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy    TenByck,     Repairman  and 

Storekeeper 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 
Prank  H.  Dean,  Farmer 
Antone  Leserer,  Dairyman 
John  Anderson,  Ranch  Hand 
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TAKE  NO  CHANCES 

J  A.  ilEDEL 



It's  advisable  to  keep  away 
from     unreliable  places 
and  buy  only  where  you 
can  depend  on  what  you 
get,  at  reasonable  prices. 
No  cutting  for  cheapness. 
Our  reputation    must  be 
maintained,  so  we  always 
Bupply  the  best. 

BEEF,   PORK,  VEAL 
MUTTON,  HAMS, 
BACON,  POULTRY, 
FRESH  FISH. 

Druggist  and  Opticiai 
Boulder,  Mont. 

UP-TO-DATI 

MERCHANDISE 

New  and  Nifty  styles  in 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Gents 

Furnishings. 
Ladies,  Misses,  Men  and 

Boys  Hats  and  Caps. 
Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
Kinds. 

Staple    and  Fancy 

Groceries. 
Aluminum,     China  and 
Tinw^are  Shelf  Hardware 
and  Cutlery. 
Silverware 
Our  stock  is  complete  at 
all  times. 

Fresh   Fruit  in  season. 
Come    and    examine  the 
GOODS. 

TAYLOR  and  WALLl, 

Propietors 

A  FIRST  CLASS 
LINE  OF 

Fruits, 
Groceries,  Dry  Goods, 
Bootwear,  Hats,  Notions, 
Hay,  Grain, 
Hardware, 
Coal. 
Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 

SHATTUCK  COMMERCIAL 
COMPANY 

WM.  STEELE  &  CI 

Phoiie  No-  16  Bell 

The  Rocky  Mountain 

Leader 
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The  Flag  of  France— A  Tribute 

By  G.  N.  Pollard. 


Over  thw  war-ploughed,  sliell-sown  fields  of  France,  harrowed  and 
harvested  by  the  iron,  relentless  hand  of  cruel,  inhuman  war;  the  quiet 
places,  where  centuries  ago  the  girl  Jeanne  lived,  dreamed,  tended  flocks, 
heard  and  hearkened  to  the  voices  compelling  her  to  ingominious  death  for 
her  beloved  country;  over  all  the  once  peaceful  hills  and  dales,  formed  by  the 
very  breath  of  the  war  demon  himself,  is  a  wondrous,  beautous  emblem  "more 
terrible  than  an  army  with  banners"  and  more  to  be  feared  than  any  banner 
borne  beneath.  The  vivid  blue  of  the  uniforms  of  heroic  uncounted 
Poilus  mouldering  to  dust,  on  almost  unnumbered  battlefields,  is  reflected  in 
the  sky  above.  The  white  virtue  of  the  multitude  of  helpless  women  and 
children  sacrificed  on  the  black  altar  of  Hunnish  barbarity,  passion  and  lust, 
shines  a  clear  pathway  to  the  heaven  we  love.  The  life-blood  of  the  man, 
women  and  children,  who  dying  in  defense  of  their  own,  gave  the  greatest 
gift  of  all,  makes  a  brilliant  crimson,  beside  the  blue  and  white. 

The  French  Tri-Color:  Blue,  White  and  Red! 
The  Blue  of  unfaltering  trust,  and  steadfast  hope,  '  that  right  must  conguer 
might."  The  White  nation's  fiery  zeal,  fused  into  a  white  heat  of  fixed 
and  inflexible  puprose,  not  to  be  thwarted  or  turned  aside,  till  the  triple  link 
collar.  Fear,  Defeat  and  Punishment,  is  securely  fastened  around  the  cringing 
necks  of  the  unkennelled  hell-hound  Huns.  The  Red  Blood  of  Manhood, 
that  dared  to  die  not  in  vain,  if  only  the  onrushing  tide  of  fiendish  acts 
might  be  slackened  a  little  thereby:  the  lofty  patriotism  and  noble  deeds  of 
the  heroes  of  Verdun,  who  said  "they  sail  not  pass;"  and  over  the  mass  of 
ruins  that  alone  was  left  of  that  beautiful  city,  even  from  the  very  muzzles 
of  their  guns,  defending  the  pile  of  deoris  that  was  once  the  prouds  citadel, 
hurled  back  charge  after  charge  of  the  defeated  maddened  Germans  and  with 
their  lives  made  good  the  inspired  words. 

A  nation's  flag  is  itself  the  nation! 
I  salute  humbly,  joyfully  and  reverently  the  flag  of  LaFayette,  the 
Oriflamme  of  our  oldest  friend,  who  from  her  scanty  store  "cast  bread  upon 
the  waters"  for  our  sustenance  in  the  hour  of  our  greatest  need,  which  we 
gladly,  thankfully  and  gratefully,  out  of  our  abundance,  return  to  her  in  her 
time  of  direst  peril;  the  largest  measure  possible  of  our  assistance  "fall 
pressed  down,  and  running  over."  La  Belle  France!  Always  our  best  friend 
and  now  our  dearest  ally.— The  New  Age. 
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Where  Schools  Show  Weakness 

By  Charles  W.  ESiot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard. 


Continued  from  last  issue. 


In  order  to  indroduce  the  new  sub- 
jects and  the  new  methods  into  the 
existing  schools  of  the  United  States  it 
would  be  necesary  to  reduce  somewhat 
the  number  of  periods  assigned  to  the 
memory  subjects  and  to  mathematics, 
and  also  to  utilize  more  hours  in  the 
school  day  and  reduce  the  long  sum- 
mer vacation.  The  new  subjects  and 
methods  require  a  good  deal  of  bodily 
as  well  as  mental  exertion,  so  that  they 
can  be  added  to  the  school  program 
without  risking  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren, provided  that  all  schoolrooms, 
Including  shops  and  labratories,  be 
well  ventilated.  Moreover,  much  of 
the  instruction  in  geography  and  agri- 
culture can  be  given  out  of  doors,  the 
teachers  taking  part  in  the  necessary 
excursions. 

Stimulated  to  work. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  new 
methods  of  instruction  that  the  pupils 
should  be  stimulated  to  hard  work  in 
every  subject,  including  the  literary 
ones,  by  interesting  them  in  doing 
ing  about  objects  or  events  or  being 
told  about  them.  All  teaching  should 
be  as  concrete  as  possible,  and  every 
subject,  including,  of  course,  the  liter- 
ary and  historical  subjects,  should  be 
illustrated  by  the  study  of  personages, 
places,  charts,  diagrame's  and  pictures 
It  is  indispensable  to  success  with  the 
new  subjects  that  the  pupils  should 
use  their  own  eyes  and  hands  and 
themselves  describe  tind  co-ordinate 
their  own  observations.  In  the  study 
of  the  notes  and  records  they  have 
made  out  of  their  own  observations, 
they  must  apply  their  own  powers  of 
memory,  discrimination,  and  expres- 
sion. 

Child  Training. 

Every  child  should  be  encouraged 
and  induced  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
giving  an  account  to  the  teacher  or 
the  class  or  the  whole  school  of  any- 
thing he  has  read  or  seen  or  done. 
An  excellent  way  to  teach  English 
composition  is  to  provide  a  daily 
exercise,  oral  or  written,  or  both,  for 
every  pupil  in  this  sort  of  description, 
the  teacher  restricting  her  own  per- 
formance to  showing  the  pupil  where 
he  or  she  has  failed  in  simplicity, 
directions,  or  accuracy  of  description. 
It  is  important  that  all  subjects  when- 
ever possible  be  taught  from  actual 
objects  t©  tee  accurately  observed  and 


described  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
Pictures  or  drawings  of  objects  will 
not  answer  the     same     purpose.  It 
should  also  be  the  incessant  effort  of 
the   teacher   to   relate   every  lesson 
to  something  in  the  life  of  the  child 
so  that  he  may  see  the  useful  appli- 
cations of  the    lesson,    and    how  it 
concerns     him.    Again,     much  time 
may  be  saved  in  teaching  the  familiar 
as  well  as  the  new  subjects  in  the 
existing  programs  by  teaching  groups 
of  subjects  together  in  their  natural 
and   inevitable     relations.    For  ex- 
ample,  arithemtic,   algebra,   and  ge- 
ometry    should  be   taught  together 
from  beginning  to  end,  each  subject 
illustrating  and  illuminating  the  other 
two.    A  great  gain  in  the  time  consum- 
ed and  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
will  be  made  by    teaching    the  ele- 
ments of  government,  ^iconomics,  and 
sociology  together,  and  the  elements 
of  history,  biography,  geography,  and 
travel   together.    So     in     the  later 
years  of  the  total  course     it  would 
he  advantageous  to  deal  with  chemist 
ry,  physics,  biology,  and  geology  be- 
cause  these   subjects   are  generally 
found   intimately   asociated   in  most 
natural   processes   of  growth,  decay, 
creation,  or  extinction,  and  may  be 
wisely   separated   only   for  advanced 
pupils  who  need  to  see  how  theories, 
guesses,  and  imaginings  have  proved 
useful  guides  in  experimentation  and 
research.    The  wise  maker  of  school 
programs  will  henceforth  reduce  class 
work  and  the  size  of  classes,  and  in- 
crease individual  work.    He  will  also 
discourage   uniformity   and  increase 
variety  in  the  instruction  given  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  his  budget,  and  will 
make  as  frequent  as  possible  the  sort- 
ings, shiftings,  and  promotions  among 
the  pupils.    The  worst  thing  a  teacher 
can  do  for  the  group    of  pupils  com 
mitted  to  her  charge  is  to  try  to  keep 
them  together  in  their  attainments  or 
their  progress,  holding  back  the  bright 
pupils  and  pushing  on  the  dull. 

Beacuse  of  the  complete  detachment 
of  church  from  state  in  this  country, 
and  the  existence  here  of  a  great 
variety  of  churches  based  on  different 
dogmas  and  creeds,  or  on  different 
observances,  rituals,  rites,  and  symbols 
or  on  different  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  all  of  which  are  tolerat- 
ed and  protected  by  the  national  ajid 
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state  governments,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered impossible  to  allow  in  the  free 
schools,  which  are  supported  by 
general  taxation,  any  of  the  teachings 
or  practices  ordinarily  called  religious. 
A  bad  result  of  this  condition  is  that 
there  has  been  in  the  public  schools  no 
systematic  inculcation  of  duty  toward 
parents,  neighbors,  teachers,  friends, 
or  country  or  of  reverence  toward  God ; 
although,  some  practical  virtues  es- 
sential to  the  conduct  of  a  school 
have  always  been  inculcated,  such  as 
punctuality,  order,  and  respect  for  the 
neighbor's  rights  and  for  constituted 
authorJ^y'.  Accordingly  reenence 
for  prophets,  saints,  and  spiritual 
heroes  has  been  taught  only  in- 
cidentally and  with  caution,  lest  the 
religious  sentiments  of  one  church  or 
another  be  shocked. 

Best  Lesson  of  War. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  lessons  of  the 
war  that  millions  of  American  youth, 
trained  in  schools  of  this  negative 
character  as  regards  things  spiritual 
— many  of  them  were  not  connected 
With  any  church —  have  developed  in 
the  presence  of  the  hardships,  horrors 
and  risks  of  war  sentiments  which 
may  be  properly  called  religious,  and 
might  be  expressly  inculcated  in 
American  public  schools. 

Most  of  the  young  men  who  have 
filled  the  national  army  and  navy 
went  to  the  war  in  a  gregarious  way, 
because  their  comrades  did,  or  be- 
cause they  were  drafted,  or  because 
their  friends  and  relatives  would  be 
proud,  though  troubled,  to  have  them 
go;  but  when  they  came  to  face  im- 
riiinent  death  or  wounds,  when  they 
realized  that  at  any  moment  they 
themselves  might  be  called  on  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrfice,  many  of  them 
begin  to  consider  why  they  were  in 
such,  a  novel  and  horrible  situation, 
and  some  of  them  found  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  that  question.  Innumer- 
able soldiers  from  many  races,  dying, 
or  realizing  in  hospitals  that  they 
were  dying  or  were  crippled  for  the 
sake  of  their  country — France,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  America — or  for  their 
dear  home,  or  for  their  children,  or  for 
the  next  generation,  that  they  may 
have  a  better  world  to  live  in  than  the 
present  generation  found  prepared 
for  themselves.  Multitudes  of  the 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  in  this 
war  have  perceived  for  the  first  time 
that  their  own  prime  motive  in  life 
has  been  the  desire  lO  be  of  service  to 
other  people,  though  they  had  lived 
the  ordinary  life  of  daily  labor  and 
play,  of  family  affection  and  careless 
gayety,  without  much  reflection  on 
the  great  issues  of  life  and  death  or 


on  the  deep  things  of  love  and  duty. 
The  tremendous  emotions  of  battle 
and  the  sense  of  comradeship  which 
the  sharing  of  great  dangers  and 
hardships  creates  develop  in  them 
feelings  and  states  of  mind  which 
may  properly  be  called  religious.  They 
learn  what  selfsacrifice  means  and 
practice  it  contentedly;  they  learn 
that  a  man  may  gladly  risk  his  life  or 
lay  it  down  for  his  friends;  they  learn 
that  service  to  others  is  immeasurably 
happier  than  thought  for  self;  they 
hate  war  and  everything  about  it,  but 
fight  on  resolutely  in  the  hope 
"That  other  generations  might  possess 
From  shame  and  menace  free  in 
years  to  come 
A  richer  heritage  of  happiness. 

He  marched  to  that  heroic  martyr- 
dom." 

Practical  Religion. 

They  learn  that  brotherhood  is  the 
very  essence  of  practical  religion.  A 
letter  written  by  a  young  man,  who  en- 
listed after  having  served  his  term  as 
a  convict  in  Sing  Sing  prison,  and  then 
had  trying  experiences  during  several 
months  in  the  French  trenches,  to  the 
former  warden  of  the  prison,  who  had 
been  a  good  friend  to  him  dealt  most- 
ly with  the  ordinary  tediums,  trials, 
and  hardships  of  the  private  soldier's 
life,  but  this  was  one  of  its  broken 
ser^tences,  "Religion?  This  .ba'ti- 
talion  is  a  band  of  brothers." 

Some  line  officers  who  has  been 
intmate  with  his  men  in  hospitals  or 
in  their  resting  places,  or  some  chap- 
lain who  has  shared  with  the  pri- 
vates their  hardships  and  their 
dangers,  and  written  letters  home 
for  them  as  they  lay  wounded  or 
dying,  ought  to  prepare  a  manual  of  the 
religion  of  the  thinking  soldier  in  this 
war  for  the  freedom  and  security  of 
mankind.  It  would  contian  no 
dogma,  creed,  or  ritual,  and  no  church 
history;  but  it  would  set  forth  the 
fundamental  religious  ideas  which 
ought  to  be  conveyed  in  the  schools 
to  every  American  child  and  adoles- 
cent in  the  schools  of  the  future. 
Such  teaching  would  counteract  ma- 
terialism, promote  reverence  for  God 
and  human  nature  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  a  just  and  place-loving 
democracy,  and  conform  to  Micah's 
definition  of  religion:  "What  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  wth  thy  God?" 

Unanimity  for  Way. 

The  manuals  of  American  history 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  will  here- 
after tell  how  in  1917  the  American 
people  with  remarkable  unanimity 
went  into  a  ferocious    war  of  Euro- 
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pean  origin  in  the  hope  and  ex- 
pecation  of  putting  down  divine  right 
govenment,  secret  diplomacy  and 
militarism,  of  making  justice  and 
Idndness  the  governing  principles  in 
international  relations,  and  of  promot- 
ing among  the  mases  of  mankind  the 
kind  of  liberty  under  law  which  they 
had  themselves  long  enjoyed.  In 
contributing  to  the  vigorous  and 
successful  prosecution  of  this  war 
they  spent  their  money  like  water, 
upset  their  industries  and  their  habits 
of  life,  laid  on  their  posterity  an 
immense  burden  of  debt,  and  put  at 
risk  the  lives  of  millions  of  their  sons 
and  daughters.  At  the  same  time 
they  gave  huge  sums  of  money  to 
relieve  the  miseries  and  woees  which 
war  now  entails  on  combatants  and 
noncombatants  alike. 

No  great  church  and  no  single 
people  to  this  disinterested  crusade 
Nevertheless,  the  united  action  of  the 
people  for  the  19  months  past  testifies 
that  they  are  guided  and  inspired  by 
certain  simple  religious  teachings  of 
supreme  efficacy.  They  evidently 
mean  to  do  unto  others  as  they  wish 
others  to  do  to  them,  to  love  their 
neighbors  as  hemselves,  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
in  binding  upthe  wounds  of  mankind 
and  to  love  truth,  freedom  and  right- 
eousness. 

That  is  the  religion  which  ought  to 
be  taught  hereafter  in  all  American 
schools. 


J.  K.  TOOLE   LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

The  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 
held  its  regular  session  at  7:00p.  m. 
on  Jan.  25. 

The  roll  was  called  and  the  mem- 
bers responded  by  naming  mountians. 
All  of  the  members  were  present 
with  the  exception  of  two — one  had 
gone  home  and  the  other  was  sick. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved. 

Frank  Bright  inquired  as  to  what 
disposition  the  society  wished  to 
make  of  the  suggeston  to  have  an 
essay  in  place  of  the  usual  story  for 
the  fourth  number  of  the  program. 
It  was  pointd  out  that  according  to 
the  constitution  it  was  not  necessary 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  society, 
as  the  President  was  empowered  to 
make  what  ever  changes  he  saw  fit 
in  the  suggested  program  given  in  the 
By-Laws. 

The  following  program  was  ren- 
dered. 

Story— -"The      Elephant      and  the 

Tailor"    Lubi  Chrisman 

Jokes    William  Holtz 

Declamation: — "America"   

Annie  Pierce 


Story — "Texar's  Revenge"   ... 

Fred  Patrick 

Charades    May  Yaeger 

Story — "Hun     and     the  Wonderful 

Flower"   Olive  Goldizen 

The  last  story  was  substituted  for 
the  usual  dialogue  number  because, 
Mary  Sayer,  who  was  to  have  t© 
taken  part,  was  sick. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  on*  diity, 
made  some  suggestions  f9gardil% 
future  improvements  in  the  programs.' 
He  called  the  society's  attention  to 
the  rule  that  all  programs  must  be 
submitted  to  the  teacher  on  duty  be- 
fore the  parts  are  assigned.  This 
has  not  been  done. 

— Lily  Mattson,  Sec'y. 

[yilNUTES  FOR  FEB.  8. 

The  J.  K.  Toole  Society  Literary 
Society  held  its  regular  meeting  on 
on  Feb.  8  at  6:30  instead  of  7:00  p.  m,., 
beca^use  the  members  had  all  been 
invited  to  a  hot  tamale  party  at  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Menzemer's  residence  at 
eight  o'clock. 

The  roll  was  called  and  showed 
several  members  absent.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

It  being  the  regular  night  for  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing, 
term,  and  no  business  offering,  the 
nominating  and  voting  began.  The 
election  resulted  as  follows:  Pres- 
ident, Fred  Patrick;  vice  president, 
Elsie  Davies;  secretary,  Frances 
Askev/;  treasurer,  Thelma  Blackman; 
girls'  reporter,  Otta  Novegoski;  boys' 
reporter,  George  Drinville. 

No  criticisms  wers  given  by  Miss 
Buhrer,  who  was  on  duty.  She  said, 
however,  that  the  election  had  been 
conducted  in  a  proper  and  orderly 
manner. 

Several   members   told  interesting 

stories. 

Edith  Wilhelm  was  chosen  to  lead 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  after  which  we 
adjourned. — Lilly   Mattson,  Sec'y. 


THE      SIGN-LANGUAGE  CARRIED 
A  BICYCLIST    AROUND  THE 
WORLD. 

Thomas  Stevens,  a  bicyclist  wh® 
wheeled  it  around  the  world  some 
thirty  years  ago,  thus  endorsed  the 
value  of  pantamomic  language  in 
foreign  countries : 

"When  I  left  New  York  to  journey 
around  the  world  ona  bicycle,  I  didn't 
know  a  dozen  words  of  any  language 
but  English.  Unaccustomed  as  I  waa 
at  that  time  to  the  graphic  language 
og  gesture  and  pantomime,  t  found 
myself  as  helpless  as  the  babies  ik 
the  wood    the  first   night  I  speut  ia 
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Franee.  Necessity  is  a  faithful  tutor, 
howeyer,  and  I  soon  grew  proficient 
in  the  art  of  making  myself  under- 
stood by  signs.  By  the  time  I 
finished  up  my  tour  at  Yokohoma  I 
had  gesticulatd  my  eventful  way 
through  sixteen  different  countries, 
the  languages  of  which  I  knew  ab- 
solutely nothing  of  when  I  entered 
them  and  precious  little  when  I  came 
out." — Ohio  Chronicle. 


TEUTONISM    TRIMMED  TO  A  ''T" 


You  may  say  what  you  like  about 
what  won  the  war,  and  maybe  the 
debate  will  go  on  a  hundred  years, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  follow- 
ing caustic  arraignment  of  Teutonism 
appeared  on  November  9  and  the 
Germans  signed  the  armistice  on  the 
11th.  Facts  are  facts,  and  anybody 
can  draw  his  own  conclusions.  This 
remarkable  document  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Charles  Button  of  Montclair,  N. 
J.,  and  it  appeared  in  the  "Montclair 
Times."  Mr.  Button  is  eighty-one 
years  old,  yet  is  ranked  as  among  the 
best  active  corporation  auditors  in 
New  York  City.  In  the  following 
essay  he  achieved  the  task  of  writing 
.a  complete  essay  on  "Teutonism,"  us- 
ing no  word  that  did  not  begin  with 
a  letter  "t".    The  essay  is  as  follows: 

Truthful  thinkers  turning  their 
thought  to  these  troublous  times  trace 
the  tributary  terrors  to  Teutonism. 

To  test  this  theorem  the  tale-teller 
tersely  tells  this  tragic  tho  truthful 
tale. 

The  Teutons  turn  their  thought  to 
treachery,  to  trickery,  to  tryranny. 

They  transmit  these  three  thought 
types  to  transactions  that  testify  to 
the  truth  that  these  triplicae  Teutonic 
traits  transcend  the  Turk's  topmost 
tyrannous  thought. 

Technically,  the  Teutons  themselves 
think,  tho  truthfully  told  'tis  the 
Teutonic  throne  that  thinks. 

The  tenantry,  ^the  throne's  tools, 
truckle  to  the  throne  thought. 

'  The  tenantry  talk  takes  the  throne 
talk  trajectory;  the  throne  threaten- 
ingly talks;  the  tenantry  timidly 
talk,  these  twin  talks  tally. 

The  Teutonic  throne  through  their 
typographical  text,  through  their 
"Tageblatt,"  tells  the  tenantry  that 
their  Teutonic  traditions,  their  tech- 
nical training,  their  tremendous  trade, 
their  theocratic  theories,  their  trained 
troops  thoroughly  testifiy  to  their  ten- 
able Teutonic  Transcendency. 

This  tirade,  toothsome  to  them- 
selves, they  trumpet  to  those  terri- 
tories that  the  Teutons  tabu,  tho  to 


the  transatantic  territory  they  temper 
their  threatening  tone. 

The  transmarne  territory's  tran- 
sactions tantalized  the  Teutonic 
throne ;  therefore,  to  tame  these 
taunting  Tommies,  the  Teutons 
traversed  the  thrifty  tracts  'twixt  the 
two  territories. 

There  their  troops  thronged  the 
terraced  towns;  they  trampled  the 
tillage;  they  tore  to  tatters  the  tene- 
ments, throwing  the  tenants  to  the 
tempest;  they  torpedoed  the  temples, 
turning  tablatures  to  tinder;  they 
terrified  the  toddling  tots ;  they  trailed 
the  traditional  Tophet  through  the 
thoroughfares. 

The  Teutons'  tyrannical  treatment 
terminated  the  tattered  territory's 
tolerance;  that  the  Teutons  termed 
timidity. 

They  tackled  the  tramping  troops; 
their  terrific  thrusts  thwarted  the 
Teutons'  trespassing  till  the  ter- 
ritories, tolerant  till  then,  took  to 
themselves  the  task  to  turn  the  tyr- 
annous tide. 

Together  toiled  the  transmarine, 
the  transcontinental  the  trans- 
montane,  the  transatlantic  ter- 
ritories; together  they  took  their  turn 
trumping  the  Teuton  trick. 
Tzar's  territories  to  turn  their 
thought  to  themselves,  the  ties  tight- 
ened that  tied  the  trustworthy  ter- 
ritories together. 

They  taxed  their  treasuries;  they 
tested  their  thrift;  they  trained 
troops  to  triger  tactics;  they  tough- 
en/3d  them  to  trench  terors ;  they 
taught  them  to  trail  their  titantic 
tanks  through  the  tangled  terrane. 

Those  thoroughly  tested  they  tu- 
tored to  tower  the  thunderclouds;  to 
trace  the  terra  topographv;  to 
tackle  the  "Taubes;"  to  torpedo 
their  targets  through  the  tree-tops. 

Thousands  tendered  their  time, 
their  talents,  themselves,  to  tend 
tattered  trco^s,  to  trent  tnrn  tissues. 

Then  transports  tripling  the  ton- 
us ge,  took  these  thousand  times 
thousand  to  the  trenches  to  test  the 
Teutons'   trumpeted  transcendency. 

There  they'll  tarry  till  the  Teutonic 
throne  tumbles. 

Trust  these  tireess  thoroughbreds; 
trust  their  traditional  tenor,  their 
true  trend,  their  typical  tact,  their 
tested  tenacity. 

Trust  them  to  transform  Teutonic 
thought;  to  turn  turmoil  to  tran- 
quillity; to  trammel  treaty  trickery; 
to  thwart  the  tre--;  ;lierous  threaten- 
ings  to  Teutonize  this  terrestrial. 

Thoroughly  trust  them  to  term- 
inate Te.itonism's  tiniest  trace. 

They'll  taintlessly,  totally  triumpji. 
—Literary  Bigest— Nov._  30,  1'918. 
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JANUARY  HONOR  ROLL 
Department  for  the  Deaf 

(Boys) 

Amann,  ^Prank        O'Donnell,  A. 
Barker,   I^eiiry        Olbu,  Ole 
Baumgartner,   R.      Patrick,  Fred 
Bright,  Frank  T^atriick,  Chester 

Castellano  B.  Randies,  A. 

Drinville,  George     Robertson,  N. 
Herbold,  Harry       Spring,  Tom 
Herbold,  Walter      'Thomas,  Arthur 
Herbold,  Fulton      Toombs,  C. 
M'cQuarry,   Lyle      Wood,  Leylan 
Robertson,  N. 

Department  for  the  Deaf 
(Girls) 

Aho,  Lillian  Nickerson,  E. 

'Bubnash,  Mary  Novogoski,  Otta 
Blackman,  T.  Parr,  Montana 

Budech,   Sophia       Ponliot,  Lillian 
Christie,  Ethel        Ross,  Marguerite 
Goldizen,   Olive       Sayers,  Mary 
Goldizen,  Velma      Trask,  Roberta 
Jones,  Jessie  Wilhelm,  Edith 

Christman,   Lubi     Yaeger,  May 
Mattson,   Lily  v3i     4       ..  i  s 

McPherson,  B. 

Department  for  the  Blind 
(Boys) 

Goodwin,  Bert  Kauffman,  C. 

Heffern,  F.  Roberts,  Jacob 

Shields,  Hugh 

Department  for  the  Blind 

(Girls) 

Jones,  Pearl  Roobol,  Mav 

Jones,  Viva  Roobol,  Violet 

M.  Dickensen 

Oppel,  Sophia  ^ 


Be  the  First  to  Smile. 

Don't  be  nfraid  to  "break  the  ice'* 
with  a  stranger.  It  may  be  so  thin 
that  the  first  smile  will  cause  it  to 
melt. 


ROOSEVELT    AND    THE  DEAF 

Roosevelt  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Deaf.  He  could  spell  on  his  fingers 
(though  they  were  so  fat  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  make  much  of  the 
accomplishment).  He  was,  by  virtue 
of  his  office  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  patron  of  Gallaudet  College 
during  his  two  terms.  He  personally 
signed  all  the  diplomas  of  the  grad- 
uates. He  came  to  know  the  deal 
uates.  He  came  to  know  the  deaf 
personal  talks  with  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallau- 
det, who  often  called  on  him  at  the 
White  House.  In  the  inaugural 
parade  on  March  4,  101,  he  stood  by 
McKinley  reviewing  the  spectacular 
event.  A  company  of  Gallaudet  stud- 
ents came  sweeping  by  in  perfect 
formation,  with  banners  flying  and 
athletic  trophies  borne  aloft.  There 


were  about  sixty  in  all.  As  they 
passed  the  reviewing  stand,  Roosevelt 
was  seen  to  uncover  his  head  and 
speak  to  McKinley  who  leaned  side- 
wise  in  order  to  catch  nis  words  above 
the  din.  He  had  no  sooner  done  this 
than  McKinley  lifted  his  high  hat  and 
smiled.  It  was  a  scene  that  swelled 
our  breasts  with  pride.  We  all  loved 
McKinley  but  we  admired  what  seem- 
ed to  us  to  be  the  tempestuous,  reck- 
less achievements  of  Roosevelt. — W. 
S.  Runde  in  the  California  News. 


LANGUAGE,    LANGUAGE,  MORE 
LANGUAGE! 

"If  the  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  could  only  realize  fully  their 
responisbility  in  giving  their  pupils 
a  good  working  command  of  language 
there  need  be  no  very  great  worry 
over  the  lack  of  time  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  facts.  However  much  we 
may  wish  to  have  our  schools  com- 
pare in  their  curricula  with  the 
schools  for  the  hearing  we  must  not 
for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  instructior  of  the  deaf  pupils 
is  necessarily  different  from  that  of 
the  hearing,  the  emphasis  being  dif- 
ferently placed.  Some  teachers, 
especially  in  the  oltier  classes,  seem 
so  anxious  to  store  away  into  the 
pupil's  head  a  lot  of  facts  in  history, 
geography,  etc.,  that  they  spend  a 
whole  lot  of  time  trying  to  have  a 
poorly  prepared  class  dig  out  a  paltry 
bit  of  information  from  a  mass  of 
poorly  understood  language,  when  by 
first  giving  them  tht?  language  the  in- 
formation could  be  gotten  in  one- 
tenth  the  time.  The  truth  is  that  it 
is  a  great  deal  harder  to  teach  lang- 
uage than  to  make  the  pupils  mem- 
orize who  discovered  America,  what 
mountans  are  in  the  western  part  of 
United  States,  or  even  what  seven 
times  nine  are.  These  subjects  would 
be  taught  in  their  proper  time  in  the 
course  but  even  then  the  wise  and 
capable  teacher  never  forgets  that 
her  duty  is  to  provide  the  pupil 
with  tools  to  work  with  so  he  can 
secure  the  facts  for  himself  rather 
than  give  him  a  few  items  of  im- 
formation  with  no  ability  to  get  more. 
What  a  pitiful  little  bit  the  college 
graduate  knows  after  he  s  sixteen 
years  at  school,  though  he  started 
with  a  command  of  language  our  child- 
ren spend  years  ia  getting;  but  he 
knows  now  to  find  out  things  and  he 
his  command  through  the  printed  page, 
his  comand  through  the  printed  page. 

"The  basis  of  om  whole  course  of 
study  should  be  a  carefully  worked 
out,  clean-cut  plan  or  language  work 
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religiously   following   from   the  first 
until  the  last  or  until  the  pupil  is 
capable  of  understanding  the  language 
of  any  text-book  he  may  take  up." 
— Dr.  W.  K.  Argo,  in  Colorado,  Index. 


THE  TEACHER'S  CREED. 

"I  believe  in  boys  and  girls,  the  men 
and  women  of  a  great  tomorrow,  that 
whatsoever  the  boy  soweth,  the  man 
shall  reap. 

"I  believe  in  the  curse  of  ignorance, 
in  the  efficacy  of  schools,  in  the 
dignity  of  teaching  and  in  the  joy  of 
serving  others. 

"I  believe  in  wisdom  as  revealed  in 
human  lives  as  well  as  the  pages  of  a 
printed  books. 

"I  beleive  in  lessons  taught  not  so 
much  by  precept,  as  by  example;  in 
ability  to  work  with  the  hands  as  to 
think  with  the  head;  in  everything 
that  makes  life  large  and  lovely. 

"I  believe  in  beauty  in  the  school- 
room, in  the  home,  in  daily  life  and  in 
out-of-doors. 

"I  believe  in  laughter,  in  love,  in 
faith,  in  all  ideals  and  distant  hopes 
that  lure  us  on. 

"I  believe  that  every  hour  of  every 
day  we  receive  a  just  reward  for  all 
we  are  and  all  we  do. 

"I  believe  in  the  present  and  its 
opportunities,  in  the  future  its  prom- 
ises, and  in  the  divine  joy  of  living." 
— Selected. 


MORE  PAY  FOR  TEACHERS 

We  note  that  a  bill  has  been  introd- 
duced  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
to  give  teachers  an  increase  in  salar- 
ies of  25  per  cent.  A  great  deal  of 
interest  is  being  taken  in  this  bill  and 
it  is  predicted  that  it  will  become  a 
law.  The  bill,  as  drafted,  will  apply 
to  the  institutions  of  the  state  as  well 
as  to  the  public  school  teachers. 

In  Oregon  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
to  fix  the  minimum  salary  of  public 
school  teachers  at  $75.00  per  month, 
and  also  a  bill  to  permit  a  special 
levy  in  Multnomah  county  to  permit 
a  further  raise  in  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers in  Portland. 

Reports  from  other  states  indicate 
a  wide-  spread  movement  to  insist  up- 
on better  pay  for  teachers  which  shall 
more  nearly  correspond  with  advances 
in  cost  of  living.— The  Ore.  Outlook. 


DO  YOU   LIKE  YOUR  JOB? 

in  a  big  saxzfiflff  cmfwyp  shrdlu  cmf 
A  young  man  applied  for  a  position 
in  a  big  store,  says  The  Ambassadors, 
"Why  did  you    leave    your    last  em- 


ployers?" asked  the  boss.  "I  didn't 
like  the  job,"  said  the  young  man, 
"and  I  believe  a  man  has  got  to  like 
his  job  to  make  a  success. 

The  boss  opened  a  desk  drawer 
and  took  out  a  paper.  "I  want  you  to 
read  this,"  said  the  boss.  And  here's 
what  the  young  man  read: 

1.  If  you  don't  ike  your  job,  learn 
to  like  it  or  change  it.  No  man  ever 
made  good  unless  he  likes  his  work. 

2.  Be  interested  in  everything  you 
do.  The  thing  that  isn't  worthy  of 
interest  isn't  worth  doing. 

3.  Remember  that  everyone  you 
meet  in  business  has  some  bearing  on 
your  success — will  either  help  to  push 
you  up  or  pull  you  down.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  standing  still. 

4.  Work  with  your  head  and  your 
heart  as  well  as  with  your  hands  and 
feet. 

5.  Be  ambitious.  There  is  no 
limit  to  what  the  ambitious  man  may 
accomplish  if  he  observes  these  first 
four  rules. 

6.  Say  what  you  mean  and  mean 
what  you  say.  State  it  so  clearly 
that  all  may  know  both  what  you  say 
and  what  you  mean. 

7.  Know  why  you  should  do  a 
thng  before  you  do  it — have  a  reason 
for  every  move.  Some  men  do  things 
because  they're  told  to  do  them — 
that's  their  reason.  This  may  be 
reason  enough  for  the  small  man  but 
the  big  man  studies  causes. 

8.  Be  able  to  stamp  your  work 
with  a  seal  of  personal  approval.  Be 
able  to  truthful  say,  "That's  as  well 
done  as  I  can  do  it  today,  buttoday's 
practice  will  help  me  to  do  it  better 
tomorrow." 

9.  Know  that  the  way  you  do  your 
work  affects  not  only  youbut  it  affects 
others,  just  as  the  way  others  do  their 
work  affects  you.  So  the  big  man's 
interest  is  not  selfcentered,  but  goes 
out  to  all  with  whom  he  is  associated. 

10.  Be  loval — be  loval  to  yourself. 
The  man  who  is  loval  to  himself  can- 
not be  disloyal  to  any  living  thing. 

"Can  you  subscribe  to  tose  ten 
rules?"  asked  the  boss. 

"As  nearly  as  I  can  understand  them 
I  can,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"Then  I'll  hire  you,"  said  the  boss, 
"on  one  condition;  that  you  learn 
these  ten  rules  by  heart  and  make  me 
a  promise  that  if  you  ever  get  to  a 
place  where  you're  not  willing  to  live 
up  to  them,  you  will  come  to  me  and 
tell  me  you're  through." 

This  happened  three  years  ago.  The 
young  man's  salary  has  been  in- 
creased six  times  and  he  is  earning 
three  times  as  much  as  when  ha 
started. — Deaf  Oklahoman. 
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FEBRUARY,  1919 


The  "Deaf  Oklahoman"  has  a  very 
pertinent  article  regarding  the  getting 
of  the  children  in  on  time  and 
letting  them  remain  and  we  are  re- 
producing it. 

It  is  highly  important  that  all  child- 
ren who  enter  the  school  should  be 
sent  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and 
be  permitted  to  remain  until  the  close. 
Parents  making  application  for  ad- 
mission of  children  are  required  to 
sign  a  statement  that  their  children 
will  be  permitted  to  remain  at  the 
school  during  the  full  term,  unless 
prevented  by  illness,  or  required  to 
leave  from  some  cause  which  meets 
the  approval  of  the  superintendent. 
It  is  a  sacred  duty  that  parents  owe 
their  children — especially  deaf  child- 
ren— to  send  them  to  school  prompt- 
ly and  leave  them  there  during  the 
full  term. 


TEACHERS'  MEETING 

The  book,  "All  the  Children  of  all  the 
People,"  is  a  fascinating  text.  It  is 
so  different  from  the  majority  of  the 
stilted  psychological  works  that  have 
in  the  past  formed  the  basis  of  our 
monthly  discussions  that  it  is  really 
refreshing.  The  meeting  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  February,  at 
which  Misses  Lillard  and  Nordyke 
were  the  readers,  was  characterized 
by  a  profitable  interchange  of  illus- 
trative cases  among  the  pupils  of  the 
"lonages"  and  "shortages"  mentioned 
in  the  evening's  assignments. 

As  usual  a  delightful  aftermath  of 
goodies  served  by  Mrs.  Menzemer 
brought  the  session  to  a  close. 


ENGLISH    REQUIREMENTS  CUT. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Gallaudet 
College  we  were  advised  that  "The 
Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come," 
"Hiawatha,"  "The  Promised  Land" 
and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  have 
been  dropped  from  the  requirements  in 
English  for  the  May  1919  examination. 

This  leaves  to  be  read:  "Old 
Ironsides,"  "Joan  of  Arc,"  "First 
Jungle  Book,"  "Aladdin,"  "The  Par- 
ables of  the  Sower,"  and  the  "Prodigal 
Son;"  and  to  be  memorized:  'Amer- 
ica," "Star  SpangleJ  Banner,"  and 
"Lead  Kindly  Light." 

The  reason  given  tor  the  lessening 
of  the  requirements  was  that  the 
recent  epidemic  ot  "Spanish  Influ- 
enza" has  so  much  broken  into  the 
normal  work  of  the  schools  that  they 
unable  to  complete,  all  the  required 
work. 

This  is  a  very  considerate  move  on 
the  part  of  the  college  authorities, 
and  one  much  appreciated  by  the 
schools.  It  will  mean  more  thorough 
work  on  the  lesser  number  of  read- 
ings now  required.  This  thorough- 
ness will  be  of  more  benefit  to  the 
students  than  the  mere  skimming  of 
the  larger  number  would  be.  It  wili 
also  mean  that  many  a  boy  and  girl 
will  be  able  to  make  college  this  year 
that  could  not  have  done  so  had  they 
had  to  have  thoroughly  perused  the 
original  list.  Here  t?  thanks  to  Dr. 
HalL 


TIMELY  TOPIS 

February  is  a  snort  month,  but 
there's  a  splendid  opportunity  to  take 
up  a  lot  of  timely  topics.  It  offers  a 
fine  chance  to  get  a  new  lease  on  life 
for  the  second  semester.  It's  the 
month  in  which  we  honor  the  nation's 
greatest  heroes — Lincoln,  Washing- 
ton, Roosevelt.  Good  Old  Saint 
Valentine  — the  personificatio  n  of 
kindness  to  and  thoughtfulness  of 
others  comes  in  too  for  a  share  of 
attention. 

The  children  enjoyed  the  way  in 
which  Mrs.  Menzemer  handled  these 
occasions  this  year.  Mrs.  Menzemer 
has  the  language  work  for  all  the 
Birthday  she  had  each  pupil  in  all  the 
classes  from  the  third  grade  to 
the  ninth  inclusive.  For  Lincoln's 
clases  write  up  a  composition  on 
Lincoln.  Such  a  rush  for  Lincoln 
material!    Each   child   came   to  the 
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library  with  the  same  request — "I 
want  a  book  about  I^incoln."  Refer- 
ence books  that  were  seldom  ever 
touched  were  requisitioned — and  the 
children  learned  a  valuable  lesson, 
how  to  use  reference  works  intel- 
ligently. 

A  few  days  previous  to  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day  Mrs.  Menzemer  asigned  for 
memory  work  a  well-written  article 
about  St.  Valentine,  In  which  much  of 
the  language  was  so  practical  that  the 
children  could  later  incorporate  a  lot 
of  it  in  their  own  compositions.  On 
St.  Vtlentine's  Day  she  presented  each 
child  in  the  school  with  a  valentine 
The  gifts  were  thankfully  received 
and  the  thoughtfulness  that  prompted 
them  much  appreciated. 

Lessons  like  these  will  live.  They 
will  be  green  spots  in  the  memory  of 
her  pupils  even  when  school  days  have 
Lets  have  more  lessons  like  these! 


Unbeleivable  as  it  maybe,  yet  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  many  of  our  schools 
there  are  children  whose  fathers  and 
mothers  are  actually  afraid  of  them. 
By  this  we  mean  the  parents,  who. 
probably  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
treat  their  children  devoid  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  or  out  of  mercy,  let 
them  have  everything  they  want,  or 
are  afraid  to  refuse  a  thing.  With 
such  children  we  find  a  great  task  to 
do.  When  they  are  subject  to  school 
discipline,  they  naturally  feel  sore 
about  it,  and  at  times  they  let  their 
minds  turn  towards  home  where  they 
could  do  as  they  please.  A  large  per- 
cent of  the  "runaway"  children  are 
from  this  class.  They  usually  make 
tardy  progress  in  their  school-work, 
and  are  the  source  of  great  trouble  to 
the  officers.  But  in  a  few  cases  we  have 
made  success  with  such  children,  and 
':hey  have  become  splendid  boys  and 
girls  to  the  great  surprise  of  their 
parents. 

We  would  consider  it  our  duty  to 
point  out  to  the  parents  of  such  child- 
ren their  grave  mistake,  for  most  of 
them  do  not  realize  what  harm  they 
are  doing  to  them. 

Only  through  co-operation  of  parents 
in  discipline,  can  v.e  hope  to  make 
success  with  such  children. — Florida 
School  Herald. 


''Those  Who  Live  in  Glass  Houses" 

"  I  looked  at  my  Brother  with  the 
Microscope  of  Critcism  and  I  said, 
'Plow  coarse  my  Brother  is!'  I  looked 
at  him  with  the  Telescope  of  Scorn 


and  I  said,  'How  small  my  Brother 
is!'  Then  I  looked  in  the  Mirror  of 
Truth  and  I  said  'How  like  me  my 
Brother  is!" — Bolton  Hall. 


We  wish  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  "Greetings"  conveyed 
to  us  on  a  very  pretty,  useful  Battle 
Calendar  from  Overbook.  Such 
calendars  are  always  useful  in  a 
school  for  the  Blind  and  besides  we 
like  to  be  remembered. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY. 

We  had  approppriate  exercises  in 
the  chapel  on  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday.  The  program  was  as 
follows :  "America"  by  Arthur  O'- 
Donnell,  Frances  Askew  and  Sophia 
Oppel;  "The  Life  of  Lincoln"  by  Mr. 
Menzemer;  Recitation  by  Olive  Gold- 
izen  and  Billy  Burns;  Reading  by 
Thelma  Blackman  and  Evelyn  Nick- 
erson;  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  Re- 
public"   by    Mrs.    Corey    and  Miss 


TAMALE  PARTY. 

After  the  society  meeting  on  Feb. 
8,  we  (the  members)  and  third 
graders  went  over  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Menzemer's  residence  and  had  a  party 
there. 

As  soon  as  we  entered,  the  games 
began.  The  games  were  as  fellows : 
"Gossip,"  "Stage  Coach"  and  "Whose 
Feet?" 

In  gossip  all  the  guests  sat  in  a 
circle.  A  girl  said  to  her  neighbor, 
"I  think  that  Lilly  stole  a  goose." 
This  was  passed  on  from  neighbor  to 
neighbor  till  at  last  it  come  back  to 
the  originator  of  the  rumor  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  statement. 
It  was  "Lilly  is  a  gossip." 

We  laughed  at  this  until  our  sides 
hurt. 

At  about  8:30  we  began  to  play 
"Stage  Coach."  That  game  was  very 
interesting  to  us. 

About  9:00  hot  tamales  were  served 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer  and  Miss 
Naomi  Wright.  We  all  enjoyed  them. 
Some  of  us  had  never  tasted  this 
Mexican  dish  before. 

After  the  refreshment,  we  all 
played  games  again.  We  played 
until  9:55,  when  we  bade  our  host 
and  hostess  and  each  other  good  night. 

We  all  thanked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Men- 
zemer for  their  kindness. 

We  had  a  splendid  time. — Fred 
Patrick, — Corrected  Composition, 
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LOCAL  NEWS  FROM  GIRLS'  SIDE. 

Reported  by  Otta  Novegoski. 


Ferda  Lawrence's  hair  is  long 
enough  to  be  braided  now. 

— o — 

Oliver  Goldizen  is  a  crackerjack  at 
writing  original  sentences. 

— o — 

Sophia  Budech  is  a  regular  book- 
worm.   She's  reading  constantly. 

— o — 

May  Yaeger's  birthday  was  on  Feb. 
6.    Her  sister  sent  her  a  package. 

— o — 

Annie  Pierce  made  herself  a  new 
dress.    Annie  is  good  at  dressmaking. 

— o — 

Lillian  Pouloit  is  doing  her  best  to 
be  a  good  little  girl  and  learn  all  she 
can. 

— o — 

Irene  Colwell  came  here  on  Jan. 
12.  She  enjoys  talking  with  the 
small  girls. 

— o — 

Lubi  Chrisman  has  a  hard  time  with 
arithmetic.  It  is  the  bane  of  her 
existence. 

— o — 

Elsie  Davies'  mother  wrote  her  that 
Elsie's  brother  had  enlisted  in  the 
navy  at  San  Diego. 

— o — 

Edith  Wilhelm  hopes  that  her  aunt 
from  Pennsylvania  will  come  to  see 
her  next  summer. 

— o — 

Evelyn  Nickerson  was  very  much 
surprised  to  get  a  moostone  ring  from 
her  father  on  Feb.  9. 

— o — 

Mary  Ann  Sayers  had  a  letter  from 
her  cousin  in  France  saying  he  was 
coming  home  soon. 

— o — 

Fay  Redmond's  always  a  regular 
library  patron,  and  her  one  request 
is  for  books  about  Indians. 

— o — 

Mona  Frazier  looked  very  happy 
recently  when  she  received  a  package 
containing  two  new  dresses. 

— o — 

Bessie  McPherson  was  home  for  the 
last  Sunday  in  January.  She  had  an 
enjoyable  visit  with  her  folks. 

— o- 

Roberta  Trask's  mother  sent  her  a 
package  of  clothing.  She  was  much 
pleased  with  her  new  garments. 

— o-  - 

Lily  Mattson  is  glad  that  her 
duties  as  secretary  of  the  J.  K.  Toole 
Literary  Society  have  terminated. 


Montana  Parr  loves  to  skate  on 
her  roller  skates.  You  may  see  her 
out  on  the  tunnel  during  her  spare 
time. 

— o — 

Velma  Goldizen  has  done  nicely  in 
school  this  year.  We  hope  she  will 
always  do  as  well  as  her  big  sister, 
Olive. 

— o — 

Lillian  Aho  made  a  valentine  and 
sent  it  to  her  mother.  She  said  she 
was  sure  her  mother  would  be  pleased 
with  it. 

— o — 

Mary  Bubnash  is  putting  in  some 
very  good  licks  this  year.  She's 
working  with  an  end  in  view — going 
to  college. 

— o — 

Frances  Askew  has  made  marked 
improvement  in  all  her  studies  this 
year.    If  she  keeps    up  her  present 

rate,  she'll  get  to  college  in  fine  shape. 
— o — 

When  Ethel  Christie  got  a  package 
containing  a  nice  dress.  She  show- 
ed it  to  all  the  girls  and  laughed 
heartily  with  delight. 

— o — 

Gertie  Schmidt  thinks  lots  of  the 
stars  her  teacher  gives  her  on  the 
board  when  she  is  a  good  girl.  It 
breaks  her  heart  to  have  any  of  them 
erased. 

— o — 

Jessie  Jones  had  a  letter  from  her 
former  teacher,  Miss  Wells.  Miss 
Well  is  teaching  in  Georgia  this  year. 
She  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  the 
"Flu"  but  recovered  nicely. 

— o — 

Otta  Novegoski  had  a  nice  letter 
from  Bernice  Newman.  She  used  to 
be  her  classmate.  Bernice  is  in 
Hollywood,  California.  She  likes 
California,  but  prefers  Montana. 
— o — 

Thelma  Blackman  was  very  much 
surprised  to  be  elected  treasurer  of 
the  literary  society.  She  says  she  is 
not  pleased  with  the  honor  conferred 
upon  her,  but  we  think  if  she  were 
real  honest  about  what  she  thinks 
she  would  say  she  was  tickled  to 
death  to  be  in  charge  of  the  society 
funds. 


Harry  Herbold,  one  of  our  most 
popular  pupils,  went  home  recently. 
He  has  to  help  his  folks  on  the  ranch 
as  they  are  short  of  help  at  this  time. 
We  were  sorry  to  see  him  go,  but  hope 
to  have  him  with  us  next  fall. 
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LOCALS   FROM   THE   BOYS'  SIDE. 
George  Drinville,  Reporter. 

Rufus  Edens  is  continually  on  the 
lookout  for  a  visit  from  his  father. 
— o — 

William  Yaeger  hopes  that  his 
brother,  George,  will  be  home  before 
long, 

— o — 

There  has  been  a  revolution  and 
George  Drinville  is  now  reporter  for 
the  boys. 

— o — 

William  Holtz  is  proud  of  himself,  a 
he  secured  a  job  of  helping  out  in  the 
library. 

— o — 

Clifton  Toombs  recently  acquired  a 
pair  of  glasses.  They  give  him  an  old 
and  scholarly  look. 

Oliver  Burns  received  a  birthday 
cake  from  his  mother  Feb.  5.  He  was 
pleased  with  it. 

— o — 

Mr.  Amann  dropped  in  to  see  his 
son,  Frank,  Feb.  11.  He  brought  him 
a  box  of  candy. 

— o — 

Leylan  Wood  was  surprised  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  his  parents  and 
sister,  Helen,  last  Jan.  31. 

— o — 

Mrs.  Patrick  spent  a  few  hours  with 
her  sons,  Chester  and  Fred  Feb.  1. 
They  were  delghted  to  see  her. 

Arthur  Thomas  missed  Bert  Castel- 
ano  while  Bert  was  home.    His  face 
radiated  with  smiles  upon  his  return. 
— o — 

Delos  Vandercar's  birthday  was  on 
Feb.  8.  His  parents  sent  him  a  pair  of 
new  roller-skates.  He  is  proud  of 
them. 

Henry  Barker  and  Robert  Baum- 
gartner  received  Valentine  cards  from 
Mrs.  Menzemer.  They  were  pleased 
with  them. 

— o — 

Earl  Custer  had  a  letter  from  his 
motlier  saying,  that  his  father  who  has 
been  in  the  service  is  likely  to  be  home 
any  time  now. 

— o — 

Fay  Nickerson  was  surprised  to  see 
his  mother  and  step-father  come  here 
on  Jan.  31.  He  enjoyed  his  visit  with 
them. 

— o— 

Edwin  Seller's  planning  to  be  a  cow- 
boy ,just  like  Harry  Carey.  He's  sure 
stepping  high  to  wish  to  emulate  the 
stars  already. 

— o — 

Harold  Brandt  was  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  his  home  folks  Feb, 


11.  He  had  not  heard  from  them  for 
almost  a  month. 

— o — 

Nelson  Robertson  recently  received 
a  pair  of  glasses  from  Dr.  Donovan  of 
Butte.    We  trust  they  will  improve  his 
sight.    We  call  him  "Grandpa"  now. 
— o — 

Lyle  McQuarry  is  going  to  wear  a 
soldier's  suit  for  Washington's  Birth- 
day. As  Lyle's  is  just  a  make-believe 
suit,  we  suppose  he  can  get  around  the 
Government  order  all  right. 

— o — 

Walter  and  Fulton  Herbold  were 
much  disappointed  that  their  brother, 
Harry,  had  to  go  home.  We  are  trying 
to  cheer  them  up  and  they  have  borne 
the  separation  manfully. 

— o — 

Bert  Castellano  went  home  for  ten 
days'  vacation  Jan.  31.  He  returned 
to  school  Feb.  10.  Bert  had  a  great 
time  while  he  was  home.  He  said  that 
the  "movies"  took  up  a  lot  of  his  time. 

— o — 

George  Drinville  is  much  excited  be- 
cause his  brother  has  just  returned 
from  France.  He  is  now  in  Camp 
Meritt,  New  Jersey.  George  hopes 
that  he,  as  well  as  his  other  brother, 
Eugene,  will  soon  be  mustered  out. 
— o^ — 

Clarence  Wilson  received  a  large  en- 
velope containing  Valentine  cards  from 
each  member  of  his  family.  He  was 
certainly  pleased  with  the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  his  folks,  an^  anyone  who  pas- 
sed by  Clarence  had  to  stop  and  gaze 
at  his  pretty  remembrances. 

— o — 

Billy  Burns  received  two  packages 
from  home  on  Feb.  13.  They  contained 
a  suit  and  a  pair  or  shoes.  Like  all 
little  boys  he  had  been  pretty  hard  on 
his  old  clothes  and  the  new  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  will  serve  to  make 
him  more  presentable. 

— o — 

Frank  Bright  felt  duty-bound  to  go 
home  and  help  his  parents  out.  His 
father  has  not  been  so  well  for  some 
time.  We  trust  he  will  meet  with  suc- 
cess, and  that  when  his  brothers  are 
mustered  out  of  service  he  may  be  able 
to  return. 

«— o — 

Tom  Big  Spring  haa  perfect  vision, 
but  he  thinks  that  he  would  look  hand- 
some and  dignified  in  glasses,  so  he  is 
disappointed  every  time  Dr.  Donovan 
comes  over  and  does  not  prescribe 
"shur-ons"  for  him.  Poor  Tom.  Just 
be  patient,  though,  Tom,  and  maybe 
some  Quack  will  some  day  be  glad  to 
relieve  you  of  your  coin  for  the  desired 
article. 
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MONEY. 

If  you  save  all  you  earn,  you're  a 
miser. 

If  you  spend  all  you  earn,  you're  a 
fool. 

If  you  lose  it,  you're  out. 
If  you  find  it,  you're  in. 
If  you  owe  it,  they're  always  after 
you. 

If  you  lend  it,  you're  always  after 
them. 

It's  the  cause  of  evil. 
It's  the  cause  of  good. 
It's  the  cause  of  happiness. 
It's  the  cause  of  sorrow. 
If  the  government  makes  it,  it's  all 
right. 

If  you  make  it,  it's  all  wrong. 
As  a  rule,  it's  hard  to  get. 
But  it's  prettp  soft  when  you  get  it. 
It  talks! 

To  some  it  says:  "I've  come  to 
stay." 

To  others  it  whispers:  "Good-bye." 
Some  people  get  it  at  a  bank. 
Others  go  to  jail  for  it. 
The  mints  make  it  first. 
It's  up  to  you  to  make  it  last. 

— Ben  S.  Kearns  in  Life. 


TOUCH-HUNGER. 

By  Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea. 

Psychologists  say  that  every  child 
has  a  hunger  for  experiences  which 
are  necessary  for  his  development. 
He  is  hungry  for  sounds,  sights, 
tastes,  smells  and  muscular  strains 
and  stresses.  These  are  all  of  fund- 
amental importance  in  the  building  of 
his  mind.  A  child  would  be  an  idiot 
who  was  not  hungry  for  these  sense 
experience.  The  only  way  he  can  learn 
about  objects  is  by  investigating  them 
with  every  sense  that  will  give  him 
any  information  regarding  them. 

Many  persons  who  realize  that  a 
child  must  see,  hear,  taste  and  smell 
all  the  objects  around  him  in  order 
that  he  may  come  to  understand  them 
do  not  appreciate  that  the  hunger 
to  touch  objects  is  probably  more  acute 
than  any  other  kind  of  hunger.  Fre- 
quently people  think  a  child  is  mis- 
chievous or  wilful  when  he  handles 
the  things  around  him  when  he  is  told 
not  to  do  so.  How  often  one  hears 
parents  and  policemen  and  guards  at 
museums  and  all  such  folks  say  to 
children,  "Don't  you  touch  that!  Can't 


you  keep  your  hands  off  of  things?  I 
told  you  if  you  touched  any  of  those 
things  again  I  would  punish  you,"  and 
so  on.  But  a  child  will  handle  ob- 
jects, even  in  the  face  of  certain 
punishment,  because  his  hunger  for 
touch  sensations  is  so  overpowerini; 
that  he  cannot  restrain  it. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  la 
the  first  place,  the  child  should  have 
as  great  a  variety  or  objects  as  pos- 
sible, to  touch  and  use  in  his  play  ac- 
tivities. He  should  be  permitted  to 
explore  everything  around  him  by 
means  of  the  sense  of  touch.  If  neces- 
sary, the  parent  or  the  teacher  or  the 
guardian  should  stand  by  and  see  that 
no  harm  is  done  to  valuable  objects 
or  to  the  child  himself.  But  if  the 
typical  child  be  permitted  to  investi- 
gate such  objects  as  books  and  china 
until  he  has  discovered  how  they  feel 
and  how  they  are  constituted,  until 
his  touch-hunger  regardng  them  is 
gratified,  he  will  be  likely  to  let  them 
alone  thereafter  unless  ne  needs  to  use 
them  in  some  of  his  games  or  plays. 
A  wise  parent  or  teacher  would  pro- 
vide books,  dishes,  and  the  like,  which 
could  be  used  in  play  and  which  would 
make  it  unnecessary  for  the  child 
experiment  with  delicate  things  of  real 
value. 

If  a  parent  leaves  an  unoccupied 
child  in  a  room  which  is  furnished 
with  fragile,  delicate  furniture  which 
he  can  reach,  and  if  he  is  not  per* 
mitted  to  gain  touch  acquaintance 
with  these  things  under  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  the  parent,  then 
there  is  almost  certain  to  be  trouble. 
The  child  will  handle  the  furniture 
when  the  parent  is  not  looking,  arid 
accidents  will  happen,  Montessori  a.^- 
Candoit  toys  in  a  house  will  keep  a 
young  child  out  of  mischief"  that 
may  result  disastrously  to  valuable 
books  or  china  or  other  furnishings. 
Catalogues  describing  these  varoiu| 
educational  playthings  may  be  ob^ 
tained  upon  request  from  the  manufac- 
turers;  Montessori  apparatus  House 
of  Childhood,  New  7ork;  kindergarten 
materials,  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass;  Candoii  tops  The  Falls 
Toy  Shop,  Denver,  Colo.  A  sand  pile 
or  gymnastic  apparatus  out-of-dOOr^ 
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w-iil  surely  lesson  any  child's  "ms- 
ehievousness." 

Help  to  reach  all  tne  parents  of  the 
country  by  cutting  this  out  and 
passing  it  on  to  a  frend. — Helena 
Daily  Record. 


May  and  Violet  Roobol  are  much 
interested  in  two  new  studies,  Am- 
erican Literature  and  Word  An- 
aysis  which  they  have  begun  this 
semester. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE. 

Pat  Callahan,  Reporteer. 


Prank  Heffern  had  a  letter  from  his 
mother,  saying  she  had  sent  for  a 
nice  little  automobile  for  him. 

— o— 

Harold    Ferguson    received  a  nice 
box  of  chocolates    this    month.  He 
enjoyed  them  for  several  days. 
— o — 

Charles  Kauffman  is  glad  to  hear 
that  his  father  is  home  again  from 
the  springs  and  much  better. 

— o — 

Two  of  the  boys  had  brthdays  this 
month;  Hugh  Shields  was  nine  years 
old  on  Jan.  12  and  Bert  Goodwin, 
nine  on  Jan.  23. 

.  — o — 

Jficob  Roberts  is  looking  for  a 
letter  from  home;  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  he  had  one.  He  hopes  his 
folks  are  not  sick. 

— o — 

Pat  Callahan  was  much  relieved  to 
hear  that  his  mother  had  heard  from 
his  brother,  Tom  and  that  he  is  all 
right  and  on  duty  in  Germany. 

— o — 

The  examinations  ore  over  and  all 
pupils  failed  to  make  their  grade. 
The  schedule  has  been  re-arranged 
and  we  are  started  on  the  second 
semester's  work. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE. 

May  Roobol,  Reporter. 

Sophia  Oppel  has  flushed  two  new 
dance  pieces  and  is  going  to  learn  two 
more  when  her  sister  sends  them. 

■ti       •  — o — 

'  Margaret  Dickinson  is  in  hopes  that 
her  mother  or  sister  will  visit  her 
before  June.  They  have  promised  to 
try  to  come. 

— o — 

:;Vva  and  Pearl  Jones  were  much 
disappointed  not  to  receive  their 
"surprise"  package  but  are  looking 
for  it  any  day  now. 

— o — 

.  Audrey  Mitchell  is  very  anxious  to 
hear  that  her  mother  is  home  from 
the  hospital  in  Rochester.  She  ex- 
pects to  come  soon. 


One  Inch — 100  Miles. 
Toleplionp  expei-is  drchifp  tlmt  if  a 
person  speaking  over  a  phone  hoJdg 
the  transmitter  four  inches  from  his 
mouth  it  is  equivalent  to  adding  about 
220  miles  to  the  line  over  which  he 
Is  conversing,  says  Popular  Mechan- 
ics Magazine.  Carelessness  in  the  man- 
ner of  using  a  telephone  instrument 
is  one  of  transmission.  The  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  allowing  about 
half  an  inch  to  intervene  between  the 
mouth  and  the  transmitter. 


Crookedest  of  All  Rivers. 

The  crookedest  river  in  the  world, 
according  to  the  Railway  and  Marine 
News,  is  the  Humboldt,  which  flows 
southwesterly  through  central  Nevada. 
At  one  place  the  river  flows  eight 
miles  between  two  points  two  and  a 
half  miles  apart,  its  course  being  north 
25  times,  east  18  times,  south  30  times 
and  west  41  times.  At  33  different 
points  it  is  within  150  feet  of  itself, 
the  current  flowing  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. And  it  ends  its  course  by  fad- 
ing away  into  the  desert. 


Song  Brings  Them  Closer. 

The  song  is  not  nearly  so  important 
AS  the  singing  of  it.  In  numerous 
places  community  singing  has  been  re- 
vived. It  has  been  found  that  the 
spirit  of  the  old  New  England  town 
meeting  is  brought  out  by  these  com- 
munity songs.  After  the  people  have 
Joined  their  voices  in  a  few  familiar 
numbers  they  get  together  on  other 
things.  Many  churches  lost  a  great 
deal  of  their  power  to  arouse  commu- 
nicants when  they  substituted  paid 
choirs  for  congregational  singing. — Ex- 
change. 


For  Critics  to  Rememoer. 

The  spots  on  the  sun  may  be  an 
Interesting  study  but  anyhow  tVe  sun 
Is  not  all  spots. — Rt.  Hon.  A.  BirrelL 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


Conducted  by  Miss  Lillarc 


'Tis  the  Star  Spangled  Banner— 


O  long  may  it  wave 


And  the  home  of  the  brave! 


O'er  the  land  of  the  free, 


-Francis  Scott  Key. 


0 


THEIR  PETS 


Jack  has  a  pet  dog. 

Mary  has  a  pet  kitten. 

A  lady  has  a  pet  canary  bird. 

Arthur  has  a  pet  pony. 

Tom  has  a  pet  rabbit. 

Ethel  has  a  pet  lamb. 

A  man  has  a  pet  horse. 

Mr.  Menzemer  has  a  pet  

What  kind  of  pet  have  you? 


If  we  could  have,  for  once,  our  way, 

Upon  this  happy  winter  day. 

In  golden  letters,  line  by  line. 

We'd  send  a  little  valentine. 

To  every  single  foreign  child. 

To  Turk  so  grave;  to  Arab  wild; 

To  Chinses  babies  with  their  queues; 

To  Gretchen  in  her  wooden  shoes; 

To  Japanese  and  Portuguses; 

To  little  Swedes  upon  their  skees; 

To  dark-eyed  tots  of  Italy; 

To  Spanish  children  fair  to  see; 

To  all  our  little  English  cousins; 

To  every  Irish  Mavourneen 

To  Scotland's  bounie  in  dozens; 

Who  wears  a  bit  af  shamrock  green; 

To  Russian  children  high  or  low; 

To  every  bright  faced  Eskimo! 

We'd  print  it  on  the  big  Equator — 

We  know  no  circle  that  is  greater — 

"Because  you're  little  children  too. 

With  God's  blue  sky  above  you, 

We  send  this  Valentine  to  you — 

We  ove  you —  love  you —  love  you!" — Selected. 


o 


A  VALENTINE 
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LITTLE  LAFAYETTE. 

When  Marqus  Lafaj^ette  was  a  boy,  he  lived  in  a  beautiful  castle  in 
France.  His  father,  hs  grandfather,  and  his  great  grandfather  had  lived  in 
the  same  old  castle.  It  was  built  of  stone,  and  it  stood  on  the  top  of 
a  high  hill. 

The  little  Lafayette  could  look  out  of  the  window  upon  a  lawn  that 
sloped  gently  to  the  river.    Beyond  the  window  he  could  see  the  woods. 

The  boy's  father  was  dead,  but  he  had  a  very  lovely  mother.  She  used  to 
tell  the  boy  about  his  father  and  his  deeds  of  bravery.  She  read  to  him  stories 
of  knights  and  warriors. 

Lafayette  never  went  to  school.    He  had  teachers  in  his  own  home. 

The  boy  had  nine  names  in  all,  but  he  was  called  Lafayette.  It  is  a 
pretty  name  is  it  not? 

Lafayette  used  to  enjoy  playing  battledore  and  shuttle  cock.  Have  you 
played  this  game? 

He  liked  to  roll  his  hoop  along  the  smooth  driveway,  but  the  game  he 
liked  best  of  all  was  playing  soldier.  He  used  to  play  that  he  was  a  great 
general.  And  that  was  what  he  became  when  he  grew  up.  "When  I  am  grown 
up,"  he  used  to  say,  "I  shall  fight  for  m.y  country.  If  my  own  country  does 
not  need  me,  I  sail  fight  for  some  other  country  that  needs  my  help." 

When  Lafayette  was  a  boy,  he  was  rather  pale.  He  had  dark  red  hair 
and  brown  eyes.    He  was  tall  for  his  age,  but  quite  slender. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  he  used  to  dress?  Most  of  the  time  he  wore 
velvet  trousers,  a  white  shirt  with  ruffles  at  the  wrist  and  down  the  front,  and 
pretty  shoes  with  white  stockings. 

Lafayette  was  taught  to  be  a  very  polite  boy.  If  an  older  person  came  into 
the  room  where  he  was  sitting,  he  would  rise  and  bow.  He  never  sat  down 
again  until  the  older  person  was  seated. 

When  Lafayette  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  he  came  to  this  country  and  helped 
Washington  make  our  country  free.— Sel. 

 o  — 

ST.  VALENTINE. 

St.  Valentine  lived  a  long  time  ago.  He  was  called  Father  Valentine  then. 
The  people  loved  him  very  much.  He  was  always  kind  to  sick  people  and  he 
loved  the  children  very  much.  He  v^^as  always  jolly  and  happy  and  everyone 
liked  him  to  visit  them. 

When  Father  Valentine  grew  to  be  an  old  man,  he  could  not  go  to  see  the 
people  so  he  wrote  nice  little  notes  to  them.  He  wrote  many  jolly  little  notes 
to  sick  children  which  made  them  feel  better. 

After  Father  Valentine  died,  the  children  wished  to  do  something  in 
rememberance  of  him  so  they  wrote  notes  to  each  other  on  his  birthday.  The 
people  called  them  Valentine  letters. 

Feb.  14  is  St.  Valentine's  birthday.  On  that  day,  we  send  many 
valentnes  to  our  friends. 

 o  

HONEST  ABE. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  Feb.  12.  He  lived  in  a  log  cabin.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  a  very  little  boy.  He  went  to  school  about  six 
months.  He  learned  to  read  and  write  at  home.  When  he  was  about 
seventeen  years  old,  he  went  to  work  in  a  store.  One  day  a  lady  gave  him 
six  cents  too  much  change.  Abraham  did  not  find  out  the  mistake  until  after 
the  lady  went  home.  That  afternoon  after  he  had  finished  his  work,  he 
walked  six  miles  to  give  the  six  cents  back  to  the  lady.  This  act  showed  that 
he  was  very  honest. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  always  honest  throughout  life. 

He  was  called  "Honest  Abe." 
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Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Appointed:  — 

Gov.  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President. 
Hon.  S.  C.  Ford,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  May  Trumper,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 


Ex-Officio:  — 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
L.  H.  Faust,  Libby 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
W.  C.  Vidal,  Helena 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Billings 
L.  R.  Foote,  Clerk    of    the  Board, 
Helana. 


Board  of  Trustees:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Secretary,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder. 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
Miss  Rosa  Hammer,  Secretary. 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF. 


Literary:  — 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard 

Miss  Etta  Miller 

Miss  Gladys  Logeman 

Miss  Lucy  Buhrer 

Miss  S.  Adelaide  Elliott 

Miss  Stella  L.  Nordyke. 

Art:  — 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey. 

Librarian:  — 

H.  E.  Thompson. 

Physical  Culture:  — 

E.  V.  Kemp,  Director 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard 
Miss  Stella  Nordyke. 


Literary:  — 

Miss  Martha  Russell,  Head  Teacher 
J.  A.  Morris 

Music:  — 

Miss  Agnes  Haugan,  Director. 

Medical  Staff:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres 
Miss  Mary  J.  Jesich,  R.  N., 

Trained  Nurse 
L  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician 
J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D., 

Oculist  and  Aurist 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist. 

Domestic  Department:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low, 

Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley, 

Girls'  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ruby  McDowell, 

Assistant  Girls'  Supervisor 

industrial  Department:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
F.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 

E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 

Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley,  Sewing 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science 

J.  A  Morris,  Basketry  and  Hammock 
Weaving 

John  Sullivan,  Piano    Tuning  and 

Broom  Making 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 

F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
Norman  Ewing,  Third  Engineer 
John  Finerty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy    TenEyck,    Repairman  and 

Storekeeper 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Farmer 
Antone  Leserer,  Dairyman 
John  Anderson,  Ranch  Hand 
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School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Boulder,  Montana 


UP-TO-DATE 


CHMDISE 


New  and  Nifty  styles  in 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Gents 

Furnishings. 
Ladies,  Misses,  Men  and 

Boys  Hats  and  Caps. 
Shoes  and  Rubbers  of  all 
Kinds. 

Staple    and  Fancy 

Groceries. 
Aluminum,     China  and 
Tinware  Shelf  Hardware 
and  Cutlery. 

Silver\^^are 
Our  stock  is  complete  at 

all  times. 

Fresh   Fruit  in  season. 
Come    and    examine  the 
GOODS. 


J  A.  EIEDEL 


Druggist  and  Optician 


Boulder,  Mont. 


It's  advisable  to  keep  away 
from  unreliable  places 
and  buy  only  where  you 
can  depend  on  what  you 
get,  at  reasonable  prices. 
No  cutting  for  cheapness. 
Our  reputation  must  be 
maintained,  so  we  always 
supply  the  best. 

BEEF,   PORK,  VEAL 
M  U  T  T  O  N,    HA  M  S,  - 
BACON,  POULTRY, 
FRESH  FISH. 


mim  gad  WALLl, 


Prc^-ietors 


CANDY 

STATIONERY 

CIGARS 

BOOKS 

POST  CARDS^ 

MAGAZINES 

JEVVLERY 

NOTIONS 

ETC. 


Agent  for 
Columbia  Grafonola 
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THE  DISCIPUNED. 


Discipline  ig  being  one's  own  schoolmaster. 

Discipline  means  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

With  it  you  come  to  contentment;  without  it  you  arrive  at  peeyiahness, 
petulance  and  pessimism. 

Love,  disciplined  means  love  loyal  and  continuing,  means  the  family, 
means  not  only  love's  flamboyant  springtime,  but  its  fruitful  summer  and 
its  peaceful  autumn,  its  golden  year. 

Thought,  disciplined,  is  constructive,  clear  forceful;  undisciplined,  it 
becomes  muddy,  hot,  septic. 

The  disciplined  body  is  healthy,  it  is  cleaned  of  plain  we  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  it  because  it  is  a  perfect  servant,  we  approach  the  beauty  of 
disembodied  souls. 

The    disiplined  body  is  healthy,  it  is  cleansed  of  plain;  we  have  no  con- 
disciplined,  the  slave's. 

The  disciplined  rule  over  the  undisciplined. 

The  tongue,  disciplined,  speaks  words  as  sharp  weapons,  as  cut  jewels, 
as  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

Only  the  disciplined  eye  can  see  the  abiding  beauty,  only  the  dis- 
ciplined ear  can  hear  the  highest  music,  only  the  disciplined  soul  can  "see 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Only  the  disciplined  enjoy  the  classic. 

Only  the  disciplined  can  tell  the  truth  or  listen  to  it. 

To  the  disciplined  success  is  easier  than  failure. 

The  disciplined  do  not  lean,  they  are  leaned  upon. 

The  touch  of  the  disciplined  is  sure,  their    step  is  firm,    their    vision  is 
sharp,  their  memory  is  concise,  their  word  strong,  their  silence  wise. 
Genius,  disciplined,  is  efficient:  undisciplined  it  is  destructive. 

— The  Boys'  Messenger. 
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Old  Ironsides 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout, 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar: 
The  Meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more! 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood. 
Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the 
flood, 

And  waves  were  white  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread. 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee: 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea! 

Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave! 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave: 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadare  sail. 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale! 

OLD    IRONSIDES    IN  PROSE. 

"Yes,  navy  department,  tear  down, 
the  Constitution's  tattered  ensign." 
It  has  waved  on  the  mast  for  a  long 
time.  Many  people's  eyes  have 
sparkled  to  see  that  banner  waving 
from  her  mast.  The  battle  shout  has 
rung  and  the  cannon's  roar  burst 
under  it.  This  flag,  which  has  been 
like  a  meteor  of  the  ocean,  the  navy 
department  says,  shall  not  wave 
from  the  mast  any  more. 

Her  deck,  which  has  often  been 
red  with  heroes'  blood  and  on  which 
the  vanquished  foe  has  knelt,  when 
winds  were  hurrying  over  the  flood 
and  the  waves  were  white  below, 
shall  feel  the  victor's  tread  no  more 
or  know  the  conquered  knee.  The 
harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck  the 
eagle  of  the  sea. 

The  Constitution's  shattered  hulk, 
should  sink  beneath  the  wave.  Her 
thunders  have  shaken  the  mighty 
deep  and  her  grave  should  be  there. 
Her  holy  flag  shold  be  nailed  to  the 
mast;  every  threadbare  sail  should  be 
set  and  she  should  be  given  to  the 
god  of  storms,  the  lighning  and  the 
gale. 

— Bert  Castellano,  Ninth  grade. 


OLD  IRONSIDES— ITS  AUTHOR 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  lovable  of  the 
poets,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Aug.  29,  1809.  His  father  was  the 
Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  and  his  mother 
was  a  Wendell  of  Dutch  descent. 

Dr.  Holmes  attended  Harvard 
College.  He  was  an  old  time  friend 
of  Mr.  Longfellow's.  He  was  very 
witty,  but  his  wit  was  never  used  to 
hurt  anything  but  shams,  which  he 
hated. 

He  toyed  with  law  for  a  year,  then 
abondoned  it  for  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. He  was  abroad  for  years,  study 
ing  at  the  University  of  Paris.  During 
vacations,  he  traveled  in  Germany, 
England  and  Italy. 

He  received  his  degree  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  Scuool  in  1836,  He 
practiced  medicine  but  he  had  few 
patients. 

He  wrote  poems,  novels  and  essays. 
Among  his  well-known  poems  are 
"My  Aunt,"  "The  Last  Leaf"  and 
"Old  Ironsides."  His  novels  were 
"Elsie  Venner",  "The  Guardian  Angel" 
and  "A  Mortal  Antipathy."  "The 
Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast  Table," 
"The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast 
Table"  and  "The  Poet  at  the  Break- 
fast Table,,  are  sy^me  of  his  best- 
known  works. 

Dr.  Holmes  lived  to  be  a  very  old 
man,  but  even  in  his  old  age,  after 
most  of  the  friends  of  his  earlier  days 
were  gone,  he  was  still  the  same 
bright,  genial,  lovable  man  that  he  was 
in  his  youth. 

He  died  in  Boston  in  the  year  of 
1894. — Frances  Askew,   Ninth  grade. 


OLD   IRONSIDES—  ITS  HISTORY 

Old  Ironsides  or  the  Consttution,  the 
most  renowned  warship  of  the  United 
States  navy,  was  built  in  Boston  in 
liji.  Under  the  coinmand  of  Captain 
Isaac  Hull,  she  sailed  from  Annapolis 
for  a  cruise  to  the  northward  on  July 
12,  1812.  On  the  17th  she  fell  in  with 
a  small  British  squadron.  She  could 
not  flght  the  whole  squadron,  so  she 
took  to  flight.  Two  vessels  of  the 
British  squadron  t;nased  her.  The 
Guerriere,  another  of  the  squadron 
with  thirty-eight  guns  under  Captain 
Dacres,  joined     in  the     chase.  The 
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chase  continued  all  day  and  all  night. 
On  the  19th  at  midnight,  the  British 
fired  two  guns  at  the  Constitution  and 
next  morning  they  gave  up  the  chase 
which  had  lasted  sixty-four  hours. 
In  this  country  the  newspapers  were 
filled  with  praises  of  Captain  Hull  and 
his  men. 

On  Aug.  12th  Captain  Hull  sailed 
from  Boston  to  the  eastward  in  search 
of  the  British  vessels.  He  was  anxi- 
ous to  find  the  Guerriere  with  her 
thirty-eight  guns.  He  sailed  as  far 
as  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  then  cruised 
to  the  eastward  of  Nova  Scotia  where 
he  captured  many  British  merchants 
on  their  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  On 
August  19th  the  Constitution  fell  in 
with  the  Guerriere.  When  the 
Guerriere  began  to  fire  at  her,  Lieu- 
tenant Morris,  Capt.  Hull's  second  in 
command,  suggested  to  Capt.  Hull 
that  they  should  pour  shot  into  the 
Guerriere,  hut  he  quietly  replied,  "Not 
yet." 

Whisn  the  vessels  were  very  near 
each  other,  Capt.  Hull  shouted  "Now, 
boys,  pour  shots  into  the  Guerrere." 
The  guns  of  the  Constitution  were 
loaded  with  double  rounds.  After 
fifteen  minutes,  the  mizzen  mast  of 
the  Guerriere  was  shot  away  and  her 
hull,  spars,  sails  and  riggings  were 
torn  to  pieces.  The  cabin  of  the 
Constitution  was  set  on  fire  by  an 
explosion  of  the  forward  guns  of  the 
Guerriere  but  the  flames  were  soon 
put  out.  Capt.  Hull  had  lost  only 
seven  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Captain  Dacres  had  lost  seventy  men 
in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  news  of  the  victory  spread 
over  this  country  like  wild  fire.  The 
people  of  Boston  gave  Capt.  Hull  and 
his  men  a  great  banquet.  Congress 
thanked  him  and  awarded  him  a  gold 
medal  and  appropriated  $50,000  to  be 
distributed  among  the  officers  and 
crew  as  prize  money. 

The  following  poem  is  commemor- 
ative of  the  capture: 

ON  THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE 
GUERRIERE. 

By  Philip  Freneau 
Long  the  tryrant  of  our  coast 

Reigned  the  famous  Guerriere; 
Our  little  navy  she  defied. 

Public  ship  and  privateer: 
On  her  sails  in  letters  red, 
To  our  captains  were  displayed 
Words  of  warning,  words  of  dread, 
"All  who  meet  me,  have  a  care! 
I  am  England's  Guerriere." 
On  the  wide,  Atlantic  deep 

(Not  her  equal  for  the  fight) 
The  Constitution,  on  her  way. 

Chanced  to  meet  these    men  of 
might; 


On  her  sails  was  nothing  said. 
But  her  waist  with  teeth  displayed 
That  a  deal  of  blood  could  shed. 

Which,  if  she  would  venture  near, 
Would    stain    the    deck    of  the 
Guerriere. 

Now  our  gallant  ship  they  met — 

And,  to  struggle  with  John  Bull — 
Who,  had  come,  they  little  thought, 

Strangers,  yet,  to  Isaac  Hull: 
Better  soon  to  be  acquainted: 
Isaac  hailed  the  Lord's  annointed — 
While  the  crew  the  cannon  pointed. 
And  tlie  bslls  were  so  directed 
With  a  blaze  so  unexpected; 
Isaac  so  did  maul  and  rake  her 
That  the  decks  of  Captain  Dacre 
Were  in  such  a  woeful  pickle 
As  if  death  with  scythe  and  sickle, 
With  his  sling,  or  with  his  shaft 
Had  cut  his    harvest    fore  and 
aft. 

Thus  in  thirsty  minutes  ended. 
Mischiefs  that  could  not  be  mended; 
Masts,  and  yards,  and  ship  descended, 
All  to  David  Jones'  locker — 
Such  a  ship  in  such  a  pucker! 

Drink  a  bout  to  the  Constitution! 
She  performed  some  execution, 
Did  some  share  of  retribution 

For  the  insults  of  the  year 

When  she  took  the  Guerriere. 
May  success  again  av/ait  her. 

Let  who  will  again  command  her, 
Bainbridge,  Rodgers,  or  Decatur — 

Nothing  like  her  can  withstand 
her, 

With  a  crew  like  that  on  board  her 
¥/ho  so  boldly  called  "to  order" 
One  bold  crev/  of  English  sailors, 
Long,  too  long  our  seamen's  jailors, 
Dacre  and  the  Guerriere! 

After  the  victory  of  the  Constitution 
over  the  Guerriere,  Capt.  Hull  resign- 
ed from  tlie  command  and  Captain 
his  successor.  He  was  in  charge  of 
a  small  squadron — the  Constitution; 
the  Essex,  thirty-two  guns;  and  the 
Hornet,  eighteen  guns. 

In  October,  1812,  Capt.  Bainbridge 
sailed  from  Boston  with  the  Con- 
stitution to  join  the  Essex  which  was 
off  Bahia  or  San  Salvador  or  Brazel. 
On  Dec.  29th  the  Constitution  fell  in 
with  the  Java,  a  British  frigate  of 
forty-nine  guns  under  Captain  Henry 
Lambert.  A  furious  battle  ensued. 
The  wheel  of  the  Constitution  was 
shot  away,  but  Capt.  Bainbridge 
managed  the  crippled  ship  with  great 
skill.  The  Constitution  shot  ahead 
to  avoid  being  raked.  The  fight 
continued  for  two  hours,  and  in  the 
end  the  Java  surrendered  to  the  Con- 
stitution. In  the  engagement  Capt. 
Lambert  was  wounded.  He  lost  100 
men  in    killed    and    200  in  wounded. 
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Capt,  Bainbridge  lost  only  nine  killed 
and  twenty-five  wounded.  After  all 
the  prisoners  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Constitution,  the  Java  was  fired 
and  blown  up.  The  news  of  the 
victory  created  great  joy  in  theUnited 
States. 

Captain  Bainbridge  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  flattering  honors.  He  was 
given  a  banquet  in  Boston;  the  legis- 
latures of  the  states  thanked  him; 
Congress  presented  him  with  a  gold 
medal  for  himself  and  silver  medals 
for  his  officers  and  $50,000  for  himself 
and  his  men;  the  freedoom  of  the 
cities  of  Albany  and  New  York  were 
presented  to  him  in  gold  boxes.  From 
this  time  on  the  Consttution  was 
counted  a  lucky  ship  and  was  called 
Old  Ironsides. 

Captain  Bainbridge  gave  up  the 
command  of  Old  Ironsides.  She  was 
thoroughly  repaired  and  placed  in 
command  of  Capt.  Charles  Stewart. 
Under  his  command,  she  left  Boston 
harbor  for  a  cruise  on  Dec.  30,  1813. 
She  did  not  see  a  ship  for  seventeen 
days.  She  was  off  the  coast  of 
Surinam  in  February  1814,  and  on  the 
14th  she  captured  tiie  British  war 
schooner,  Picton,  sixteen  guns. 

On  April  3  the  Constitution  fell  in 
with  the  British  frigates,  Junon  and 
La  Nymphe  near  Cape  Ann,  and  was 
danger  from  her  pursuers,  but  they 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  the  harbor 
were  kept  at  bay  by  a  hastily  gathered 
force  of  militia,  infantry  and  artillery, 
and  the  Constitution  readied  the 
port  of  Salem  safely,  and  from  thence 
went  to  Boston,  where  she  remainded 
till  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1814,  still 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Stewart, 
she  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  and  put 
into  the  Bay  cf  Biscay,  and  then 
crusied  off  the  harbor  of  Lisbon.  On 
Feb.  20,  1815,  after  a  hard  fight  the 
Constitution  overcame  the  two  British 
vessels.  The  Cayne  and  The  Levant. 
He  placed  two  of  his  officers  in  com- 
mand of  them  and  proceeded  to  one 
of  the  Cape  Verdi  islands.  The  next 
day  after  his  arrval  he  was  forced  to 
put  to  sea  by  the  appearance  of  a 
strong  fleet  of  English  vessels.  The 
enemy  ships  pursued  thsm.  The  Ca- 
yne was  falling  behind  and  Capt. 
Stewart  ordered  her  to  tack.  She 
escaped  in  a  fog  and  finally  reached 
New  York.  The  Levant  now  also  beg- 
an to  fall  to  the  rear,  and  Capt.  Stew- 
art ordered  her  to  tack  like  the  Cayne. 
When  he  began  to  tack,  the  British 
ships  gave  up  the  chase  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  pursued  The  Levant  into 
Porto  Praya  Harbor,  a  Portuguese 
port.    The  Levant  was  now  fired  upon 


by  both  the  pursing  ships  and  from  the 
shore  by  120  prisoners  whom  Capt. 
Stewart  had  parolled.  Under  the 
cross  fire  she  was  soon  compelled  to 
surrender. 

Capt.  Stewart  made  his  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  landed  many  of  his  pri- 
soners at  Brazil,  and  at  Porto  Rico 
heard  of  the  proclamation  of  peace 
The  Constitution  then  returned  home, 
bringing  the  first  news  of  the  captur- 
ed of  the  Cayne  and  the  Levant.  Old 
Ironsides  was  hailed  with  delight 
and  many  notable  honors  were  confer- 
red upon  her  captain  and  his  men. 

Many  years  ago  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment concluded  that  the  Constitution 
was  a  invalid  and  gave  ofrth  an  order 
to  break  her  up  and  sell  her  timbers. 
A  storm  of  protest  swept  over  the 
country.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
crystalized  the  popular  senitment  in 
his  poem,  "Old  Ironsides,"  and  the 
order  of  the  Navy  Department  was 
rescinded. 

—Arthur  O'Donnell,,  Eleventh  grade. 


Wisdom  of  the  Ancients. 

It  is  my  custom  every  u'glit  ro  ruu 
all  over  the  -.vords  and  actions  of  Urn 
past  day;  for  why  should  I  fear  tlie 
sight  of  my  errors  when  I  can  adino:\- 
ish  and  forgive  myself?  I  vras  a  little 
too  lio^  in  such  a  dispute;  my  opiuiori 
might  as  Vvcll^bave  been  spared,  for  it 
gave  offense  and  did  no  good  at  all. 
The  thing  was  true;  but  nil  trutlis  nro 
not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times. — So-.i^x'a. 


Day  of  Quill   Pen  Gone. 

Trite  :is  true  is  it  to  say  tliat  times 
change  and  tlie  manners  with  them. 
Although  the  halnt  of  carrying  the  pen 
behind  tlie  e;ir  has  not  altogether  dis- 
appeared ill  this  day  of  the  fountain 
pen,  typewriter  machine  and  other  sim- 
ilar devices,  the  quill  pen,  so  far  as  the 
present  generation  goes,  is  now  more 
of  an  adjunct  of  romance,  stage  set- 
tings and  motion  pictures.  The  foun- 
tain pen  does  not  lend  much  artistic 
atmosphere  to  such  as  these. 


A  Little  Success. 
Don't  let  a  little  success  turn  your 
head.  Remember  that  there  are  sev- 
eral billion  people  in  the  world  who 
don't  even  know  that  you  are  alive. — 
Arkansas  Thorns «  Cat. 
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DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BUND 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS  SIDE 

May  Roobol,  Reporter 


Margaret  Dickinson  was  pleasantly 
s  -rprised  by  a  visit  from  her  sister, 
Helen.    Rbe  took  Margaret  over  town 
and  bought  her  many  nice  things. 
— o — 

Sophia  Oppel  was  very  much 
pleased  when  she  heard  her  aunt, 
Kate  was  married  but  more  pleased 
and  surprised  when  she  received  five 
dollars  from  her.  Sophia  has  put  the 
money  to  good  use. 

— o — 

Pearl  and  Viva  Jones  have  gotten 
several  new  spring  dresses.  They 
will  be  ready  for  the  first  v/arm  day 
that  comes. 

— o — 

i^'idrey  Mitchell  is  anxiously  look- 
ing for  letters  but  they  are  very  slow 
and  few  as  her  Mother  is  still  in  the 
East. 

— o — 

Violet  and  May  Roobol  received 
their  share  of  the  money  from  the 
snle  of  some  lambs  which  they  looked 
nfter  this  summer.  They  realized  a 
good  sum  but  h-^pe  to  be  able  to  do 
better  next  summer. 

LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE. 

Pat  Callahan,  Reporteer. 


Pat  Callahan's  mother  sent  him  a 
nice  box  for  Washington's  birthday. 
Pat  shared  it  with  his  friends. 

— o — 

Jncob  Roberts  is  working  hard  can- 
ing his  second  chair.  Jacob  is  a  good 
w^orker  and  likes  the  work. 

— o — 

Bert  Goodwin  is  glad  to  hear  they 
have  some  new  animals  on  the  ranch. 
His  uncle  John  has  gotten  a  new 
horse. 

— o — 

Hugh  Shields'  aunt  and  uncle  have 
moved  to  Gillett,  Wyoming  and  Hugh 
is  looking  forv/ard  to  visiting  them 
this  summer. 

— o — 

Charles  Kauffman  had  a  letter  from 
his  aunt  May  in  Indiana  and  she  told 
him  all  about  a  blind  pianist  who  had 
given  a  concert  there. 

— o — 

Every  one  in  the  department  was 
remembered  with  a  beautiful  Valen- 
tine by  Mrs.  Menzemer.  We  all  thank 
her  for  her  thotfulness. 

— o — 

At  the  Washington!  party,  Sophia 
Oppel  carried  off  the  blind  girl's  prize 
and  Hugh    Shields,  the    blind  boy's 


prize.    The  prizes  were  pretty  ties. 
— o — 

Harold  Ferguson  had  a  nice  letter 
from  his  brother  Elmer  in  Milwaukee. 
Elmer  is  there  taking  cornet  lessons. 

Prank  Heffern's  mothre  sent  him  a 
beautifu  box  of  candy  for  a  Valentine. 
It  was  a  big  one  and  lasted  quite  a 
while. 


W.  C.  BRYANT  SOCIETY. 

Minutes  for  Feb.  1,  1919. 

The  society  met  Feb.  1,  1919  and 
all  responded  to  roll  call  with  good 
quotations.  The  minutes  of-  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and 
stood  approved.  There  was  no  pro- 
gram as  it  v/as  election  of  officers. 
The  following  were  elected:  Sophia 
Oppel,  president;  Violet  Roobol,  vice- 
president:  Pat  Callahan,  secretary  and 
May  Roobol,  treasurer.  The  society 
then  adjourned  until  Feb.  15.  The 
remaining  half  hour  was  spent  in 
reaiing.  Miss  Russell  was  '  the 
teacher  on  duty. 

Minutes  for  Feb.  15,  1919. 

The  society  met  Feb.  15,  1919.  All 
responded  to  roll  call  with  good 
quotati'Kos.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  v/ere  read  and  ap- 
proved. The  critic  was  then  appointed 
after  which  a  verv  good  program  was 
given.  The  following  was  the  pro- 
gram : 

Piano  solo — "Waltz"  

Jacob  Roberts 

Recitation — ^"Tlie  Owl"   

Harold  Ferguson 
Recitation — "The  Village  Blacksmith" 

    Margaret  Dickinson 

Piano  solo — "Playing  with  Kitty"   

  ^'idrey  Mitchell 

Recitation — "Two  Angels"   

LI  ay  Roobol 

Recitation — "Charge     rf     the  Light 

Brigade"   Chnrles  Kajffman 

Piano   Eolo — "Fairy  Pastoral"   

Violet  Roobol 
After  a  favorable  report  by  the 
critic,  the  society  adjourned  until 
March  1.  The  remaining  time  was 
spent  in  joke-telling  and  asking 
conundrums.  Mr.  Morris  was  the 
teacher  on  duty.— Pat  Callahan,  See'y. 


(Continued  from  Page  7.) 
therefore  find  it  neo-^ssary  to  develop 
some  others. 

"No  normal  automobilist  breaks 
down  and  cries  when  he  finds  the  usual 
highway  closed  to  him.  Eliminate 
the  detours,  in  fact,  and  you  would 
eliminate  a  large  part  of  the  joys  of 
touring.    The   healthy   t3urist,  then. 
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FEBRUARY    HONOR  ROLL. 

Department  for  the  Deaf 
(Boys) 


Amann,  Frank 
Barker,  Henry 
Baumgartner,  R. 
Burns,  Oliver 
Barns,  William 
('astellano  B. 
Custer,  Earl 
Drinville,  George 
FTerbold,  Harry 
ITerbold,  Walter 
Herbold,  Fulton 
l-oltz,  William 
T\IcQuarry,  Lyle 
Robertson,  N. 


O'Doimell,  A. 
Olbu,  Die 
Patrick,  Fred 
Patrick,  Chester 
Randies,  A. 
P^obertson,  N. 
Sieler,  Edwin 
Spring,  Tom 
'Thomas,  Arthur 
Toombs,  G. 
Vv^ilson,  Clarence 
¥/ood,  Leylan 
Yaeger,  Yvilliam 


(Girls) 

Lav/erenc8,  P. 
Mattson,  Lily 
Nickers  on,  E. 
Novogoski,  Otta 
Parr,  Montana 
Ponliot,  Lillian 
■Ross,  Marguerite 
Sloan,  Marion 
Sayers,  Wlary 
Trask,  Roberta 
Yaeger,  May 


A  ho,  Lillian 
/  skew,  Frances 
Tmbnash,  Mary 
Plackman,  T. 
Bud'ech,  Sophia 
Christie,  Ethel 
(^'hris'tman,  Lubi 
Dengel,  B. 
T^razier,  Mona 
Coldizen,  Olive 
noidizen,  Velma 
Jones,  Jessie 

Department  for  the  Blind 

(Boys) 

Callahan,   Patsy      Heffern,  F 
Coodwin,  Bert  Kaufiman,  C 


Ferguson,  H. 


Jones,  Pearl 
Jones,  Viva 
I  L  Dickensen 


R:oberts,  Jacob 
Shields,   Hugh  . 
(Girls) 

OppeJ,  Sophia 
Roobol,  May 


effect  from  what  was  expected.  The 
soldiers  who  were  not  required  to 
keep  neat  as  to  personal  appearance 
became  careless  in  more  important 
matters  also,  such  as  keeping  their 
weapons  in  good  condition.  More- 
over the  laxity  of  discipline  had  such 
a  depressing  effect  on  theik  that  they 
suffered  from  an  epidemic  of  the 
blues.  "Consequently"  reports  the 
offcer  who  went  through  it  all,  "the 
old  habits  which  had  made  the  English 
soldier  famous  for  his  smartness  were 
re-established." 

Much  the  same  observation  was 
made  bv  Kipling  in  his  references  to 
the  British  army  in  India.  As  noted 
by  the  great  interpreter  of  Tommy 
Atkins  it  was  the  soldier,  who  was  just 
as  careful  about  his  personal  ap- 
pearance in  the  jungle  as  when  he 
was  on  parade,  who  was  most  likely 
to  be  cited  for  bravery  and  carry  off 
a  medal. 

The  truth  that  discipline  has  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  spirit  that 
nothing  else  can  take  the  place  of  is 
one  that  applies  to  schools  as  well  as 
to  armies.  The  most  enthusiastic 
and  accordingly  the  most  successful 
pupils  are  those  who  are  required 
to  do  things  just  so.  They  may  do 
some  complaining  in  getting  broken 
in  but  after  they  learn  the  value  of 
being  obliged  to  take  pains  with 
even  the  seemingly  insignificant 
details  of  their  work,  they  are  far 
more  cheerful  and  contented  than 
those  who  are  allowed  to  work  as 
they  please. — The  Messenger. 


THE  VALUE  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

A  lesson  from  the  trenches  has  just 
Itlown  across  our  v/ay.  It  may  be  de- 
(■uced  from  an  experience  of  an 
English  officer  who  learned  from 
rctual  warfare  the  soldier's  need  of 
the  strictest  discipline  at  all  times — ■ 
even  in  the  trenches.  According  to 
the  officer's  story,  when  the  English 
army  first  went  into  the  trenches, 
the  rigid  discipline  under  which  it 
];ad  been  trained  was  in  part  cast 
aside  as  being  out  of  place  under  new 
conditions.  The  trenches  were  so 
dirty  and  unlike  the  habitation  of 
civilized  beings  that  allowances  were 
made  for  personal  appearances — the 
soldiers  that  occupied  them  were  not 
expected  to  look  as  smart  as  when  on 
parade.  To  keep  their  buttons 
polished  or  to  keep  shaved  under  such 
conditions  seemed  out  of  the  question; 
hence  the  men  who  had  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  front  line  were  let 
off  from  these  disagreeable  tasks. 

But  the  intended  kindness  to  the 
men  proved    to  have    the  opposite 


'^DON'T  PITY  THE  BLIND,"  SAYS 
SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON 

Blind  men  to  the  number  of  between 
seven  and  ten  thousand  make  up  the 
war's  toll  among  the  Allied  armies,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  from  Paris; 
and  even  tho  unofficial  reports  have 
credited  the  American  forces  with  a 
smaller  proporton  of  totally  blinded 
men  than  our  pro  rata  strength  on  the 
V/estern  Front  would  justify,  the  total 
number  of  young  Americans  rendered 
sightless  is  large  enough  to  give  un- 
usual significance  to  the  American  visit 
of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  Sir  Arthur, 
who  was  stricken  with  blindness  at  the 
height  of  his  career,  and  who,  "after 
the  first  horrible  struggle  with  despair 
has  become  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
one  of  the  happiest  citizens  of  the 
world,"  is  devoting  his  life  to  work 
among  the  blind.  His  first  injunction, 
the  first  tenet  of  the  gospel  of  hope 
which  he  brings  to  blinded  men,  is  that 
they  must  not  expect,  nor  be  given, 
pity.    To  acquaintances,  friends,  and 
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especially  to  "loving  wives  and 
mothers,"  he  presents  this  plea: 

"Don't  pity  the  blind.  They  don't 
want  your  pity,  and  they  can't  use  it  if 
you  give  it  to  them.  There  is  some- 
thing they  do  want  from  you,  and 
something  for  which  they  have  a  right 
to  ask:  that  is,  the  same  normal  spirit 
of  cooperation  you  are  willing  to  ex- 
tend to  equals  everywhere.  Cooper- 
ate with  the  blind,  and  you'll  both  be 
stronger  for  it.  Pity  him  and  you'll 
both  be  weaker.  Pity  exhausts  the 
giver  and  demoralizes  the  recipient. 
Almost  invariably,  the  worst  enemies 
our  blinded  soldiers  have  are  their 
own  loving  wives  and  mothers." 

As  the  head  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel 
for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in 
Regent's  Park,  London,  Sir  Arthur 
speaks  from  a  fund  of  information  and 
intimate  knowledge;  but  it  is  his  own 
life-story,  remarks  the  New  York 
World,  that  gives  his  advice  such  un- 
usual authority. 

Six  years  ago  Sir  Arthur  was  the 
propriteor  of  five  big  English  dailies 
and  a  v/hole  string  of  magazines 
throughcut  Great  Britian.  In  the 
prime  of  life  and  with  almost  un- 
limited energy,  he  was  advancing  in 
wealth  and  power  at  an  almost  me- 
teoric rate  when  he  mysteriously 
lost  his  sight.  The  greatest  special- 
ists were  helpless.  They  could  do 
nothing.  Without  warning  and  with 
no  preparation  for  the  sentence,  this 
man  of  myriad  activities  was  con- 
demned by  fate  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  utter  darkness. 

There  was  nothing  that  could  be 
done,  he  was  told.  He  must  learn 
resignation,  that  was  all.  His 
friends  gathered  about  him  in  well- 
meant  commiseration — a  n  d  the 
strong  man  almost  broke  under  the 
strain. 

Bat  Sir  Arthur  didn't  break.  He  re- 
belled. He  rebelled  against  all  the 
well-meant  pity.  He  said  he  was  not 
through  with  the  struggle  of  life,  and 
he  would  not  unfurl  the  white  flag  of 
resignation.  He  hadn't  lost  his  nerve, 
he  said;  he  had  simply  lost  his  optic 
nerve — and  that  was  an  altogether 
different  thing. 

He  sold  his  papers — not  because  he 
thought  it  neccessary,  but  because  it 
seemed  advisable.  Incidentally,  it 
would  give  him  time  to  concentrate  on 
a  great  new  ambition.  He  would 
bring  a  message  to  blind  men  every- 
where. He  could  '  not  restore  their 
sight,  but  he  might  give  them  some- 
thing far  more  precious.  He  might 
restore  their  confidence.  He  might 
bring  back  their  fighting  spirit, 
had  time.    He  retained  control  of  his 


weekly  and  monthly  magazines — just 
to  show,  among  other  reasons,  that  he 
could  work  as  well  as  ever.  Then  he 
became  president  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Just  a  few 
months  later  the  war  broke  out,  and 
Sir  Arthur  launched  a  plan  for  the 
restoration  to  self-support  of  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

St.  Dunstan's,  next  to  the  largest 
estate  in  London,  was  loaned  for  the 
purpose  through  the  generosity  of  Otto 
Kahn.  It  provided  ample  room  for 
school  and  shop  activities;  and  so 
successful  was  its  work  from  the  start 
that  a  number  of  lesser  movements 
were  united  under  its  control.  St. 
Dunstan's  now  has  more  than  four 
hundred  students  and  has  trained 
and  equipped  more  than  six  hundred 
graduates  who  would  once  have 
been  considered  "helplessly"  blind 

"And  most  of  these  boys,"  Sir 
Arthur  told  me,  "are  doing  better 
work,  living  a  fuller  life,  and  getting 
bigger  incomes  than  they  received 
before  they  went  to  war.  Most  of 
them,  moreover,  have  returned  to  their 
old  trades  and  are  asking  no  odds 
from  their  competitors  with  normal 
vision.  Manv  have  discovered  new 
talents  which  they  did  not  know  that 
they  possest  before,  and  some  have 
ventured  out  on  altogether  new  lines. 
But  in  no  c.ise  is  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  that  it  will  now  be  neces- 
sary to  'live  a  different  life.'  In  all 
cases  they  are  living  the  same  old  life 
— and  meeting  its  problems  with  the 
same  old  fighting  s>«rit. 

To  the  numerous  reporters  who 
interviewed  him  when  he  was  in  New 
York,  Sir  Arthur  seemed  "an  inspiring 
example  of  normality."  His  inter- 
viewers at  first  could  not  help  con- 
sidering him  "an  afflicted  man,"  but 
after  five  minutes  he  made  them 
change  their  minds: 

"I  know,"  he  remarked  merrily, 
"that  the  average  conception  of  how 
to  treat  a  blind  man  is  to  read  the 
Bible  to  him  and  play  soft  music.  I 
was  solemnly  informed,  whenl  first 
understood  this  work  that  the  joys 
of  the  blind  are  necessarily  limited 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  to 
contemplation  of  the  rewards  that 
await  them  in  the  great  hereafter. 

"We  haven't  any  such  blind  men 
at  St.  Dunstan's.'  Not  one  of  our 
boys  is  blind  enough  to  look  at  life  as 
a  mere  matter  of  gluttony  and  idle-' 
ness.  In  fact,  we  make  it  plain  to 
them  when  they  first  come  n  that  they 
are  not  bind— that  they  are  merely 
normal  human  bengs  who  have  lost 
one  fauclty  of  percepton,  and  will 
(Continued  on  Page  12.) 
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MARCH,  1919 


Word  was  received  a  few  days  ago, 
that  Mr.  M.  P.  Bright,  formerly  of 
Hamilton,  Mont.,  but  later  of  Wallace, 
Idaho,  had  passed  away  on  March  13 
at  6:45  P.  M. 

Mr.  Bright,  who  was  the  father  of 
our  former  pupil,  Frank,  had  been  in 
poor  health  for  some  time  and  Frank 
had  gone  home  to  be  with  him  and 
help. 

Frank  and  the  bereaved  family 
have  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  en- 
tire Institution. 


The  Biennial  Report  of  the  Florida 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
has  just  arrived  and  we  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Dr.  Walker  and  the  Florida 
school  on  its  fine  appearance.  The 
cuts  as  well  os  all  the  work  are  fine 
and  the  contents  worth  noting. 


Our  St.  Patrck  Day  party  was  made 
particularly  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive by  Mr.  J.  A.  Riedel  the  local  drug- 
gist, who  put  up  a  number  of  essences 
etc.  and  sent  them  up  as  the  basis  for 
a  contest.  The  chldren  took  a  sniff 
of  each — including  the  spirits  of  am- 
monia and  of  this  they  only  smelled 
once — and  the  one  who  guessed  the 
largest  number  correctly  received  the 
prize — nice  Eastman  Kodak,  also 
donated  by  Mr.  Rieael.  The  children 
enjoyed  the  contest  immensely  and 
Marguerite  Ross  who  was  the  winner, 
was  especially  happy. 


If  there  is  any  better  way  to  teach 
virtue  than  TO  PRACTICE  IT,  Iwould 
ilke  to  know. — Hubbard. 


A   MOVING   PICTURE  SHOW. 

"Follow  the  Girl" 

An  American  agent  went  to  Sweden 
to  urge  Swedish  people  to  move  to 
America.  He  showed  them  many 
wonderful  pictures  of  the  mountains 
and  other  scenery  in  America. 

A  young  orphan  girl  named  Hilda 
heard  what  he  said  and  decided  to  go 
to  America.  She  went  to  her  room 
to  see  if  she  had  money  enough  to 
pay  for  her  passage  to  America.  She 
found  out  that  she  had  enough  so  she 
left  home  and  got  on  a  steam-ship 
bound  for  the  United  tJtates. 

On  the  way  to  this  strange  country, 
a  woman  spy  on  the  ship  was 
warned  by  a  confederate  that  she 
would  be  searched  when  she  reached 
shore. 

When  she  heard  that,  she  thought 
for  a  long  tme.  At  last  she  sewed 
for  a  long  time.  At  last  she  sewed 
Hilda's  skirt  while  she  was  asleep. 

When  they  reached  America,  the 
Swedish  immigrants  made  their  way 
to  California. 

The  woman  spy  was  taken  in  hand 
by  two  detectives  and  a  woman  ex- 
amined her  thorougly  and  found 
nothing  so  they  let  her  go.  The 
woman  spy  and  a  friend  followed  the 
Swedish  girl,  Hilda  to  get  the  papers 
back  but  once  when  the  people  got 
out  of  the  train  to  get  their  dinners, 
Hilda  got  off  to  get  some  grass  for 
her  Belgian  hare  which  she  had  in  a 
cage  with  her.  She  fell  and  dropped 
the  cage  and  the  hare  got  off  and  ran 
away.  Hilda  followed  and  called  to 
it  to  stop. 

Hilda  had  a  friend  on  the  train. 
He  was  a  stupid,  young  Swedish 
fellow  whose  month  was  always  open. 

When  he  saw  Hilda  :chasng  the 
hare,  he  rushed  out  to  help  her. 
While  they  were  following  the  rabbit, 
the  train  puled  otit.  They  saw  it 
going  and  were  much  dismayed. 
They  walked  down  the  track  after  it. 

Suddenly  a  rich  cattleman  appeared. 
He  saw  their  plight  and  took  them 
home  with  him.  He  offered  Hilda 
work  as  dish-washer  and  told  her 
friend  to  cut  wood  for  the  fires. 

One  day  the  cowboys  told 
him  they  were  going  to  make  him  an 
American  citizen.  He  put  the  clothes 
on  and  tried  to  ride  a  donkey  but  he 
was  thrown  off  in  a  few  seconds. 
He  was  much  puzzled. 

One  evening  the  cowboys  took  him 
to  the  woods  and  told  him  to  hold  a 
sack  open  until  they  drove  an 
Australian  Wiffenpoof  into  it. 

Then  they  all  went  home.  He  stay- 
ed there  all  night.  About  md-night 
he  heard  a  wolf  howling.  He  trembl- 
ed and  th^  hair  on  his  head  rose.  He 
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tried  to  shoot  and  pointed  the  butt 
of  the  gun  at  the  wolf. 

In  the  morning  he  tramped  wearily 
back  home.  When  the  cowboys  saw 
him,  they  laughed  at  him. 

He  went  to  the  boss  and  told  him 
about  it.  The  boss  told  him  that  they 
were  only  joking  with  him.  He 
began  to  laugh. 

A  man,  who,  had  been  looking  for 
Hilda  to  get  the  papers  back,  came  to 
the  ranch  and  put  his  horse's  reins 
into  the  hand  of  the  Swede. 

He  went  to  Hilda  and  asked  her  to 
go  back  wth  him  to  her  friends. 
She  said  "No."  Larry  O'Keefe,  the 
owner  of  the  ranch  asked  her  if  she 
wanted  to  go  but  she  still  said  "No." 

At  last  Larry  told  the  man  to  go 
to  her  friends  and  tell  them  that  she 
was  all  rght  just  where  she  was. 

The  man  went  away  very  angry. 
A  cattle-rustler  offered  to  help  this 
man.  His  gang  made  a  little  raid  on 
Larry's  cattle  while  two  men  went  to 
the  house  and  kidnapped  Hlda.  The 
Swede  saw  them  and  said  "You  can- 
not fool  me  agan."  When  Larry  and 
his  men  returned,  he  told  them  that 
he  had  not  been  fooled  again. 

He  told  Larry  about  the  kidnapping 
The  cowboys  jumped  on  their  horses 
and  rode  fast  after  the  kidnappers. 

The  men  with  Hilda  reached  the 
house  of  the  cattle  yustlers.  She  was 
put  in  a  room  and  locked  up. 

She  opened  the  window  and  jumped 
out  and  ran  to  a  horse.  While  she 
was  mounting  the  horse,  the  men 
rushed  out  to  take  her  but  she  got 
away.  The  men  pursued  but  she  out- 
rode them. 

At  last  she  met  the  boss  and  his 
men  and  told  them  that  the  men  were 
on  her  trail.  They  rode  to  meet  them 
and  there  was  a  fight.  Two  U.  S. 
secret  service  men  had  been  watching 
every  thing  and  at  last  arrested  the 
man  who  treid  to  get  the  papers  back 
and  the  woman  who  put  the  papers  in 
Hida's  skirt.  They  all  went  to 
O'Keefe's  ranch  and  O'Keefe  showed 
the  papers  to  the  secret  servce  men. 
Hida  had  lengthened  her  skrt  some 
time  before  this  and  had  found  the 
papers  and  given  them  to  Larry.  The 
secret  service  men  heated  the  papers 
over  a  lamp  and  found  out  the  secrets 
in  them. 

They  said  that  Hilda  had  done  the 
United  States  a  great  service. 

Hilda  married  Larry  O'Keefe  and 
they  lived  happily  ever  after. 

"Follow  the  Girl"  is  a  Butterfly 
picture  put  out  by  the  Universal  Film 
Co.  Ruth  Stonehouse  and  Roy  Stew- 
art play  the  leading  roles.  It's  a 
good  clear  picture  for  children. 

— Fred  Patrick,  eight  grade. 


ResponsibMity. 

If  we  are  not  responsible  for  the 
thoughts  that  pass  our  doors,  we  are  at 
least  responsible  for  those  we  admit 
and  entertain. — Charles  B.  Newcorab. 


THE  TEACHER  MUSES. 

By  R.  J.  Gale. 

Year  after  year  they  come  to  me, 

These  children,  with  questioning 
looks, 

Year  after  year  they  leave  me. 

As  they    leave    their  outgrown 
books; 

And    I    wonder    sometimes    if  I've 
taught  them 

Just  some    of  the    worth  while 
things. 

Just  some  of  the  things   they'll  need 
in  life. 

Be  they    peasants,    or  poets,  or 
kings. 

Of  course,  they've  learned  civics  and 

history. 

And  how  to  divide  and  add, 
But  have  they  learned  that  these  are 

not  all 

That  make  life  sad  or  glad? 
Have    I  taught    them    the    value  of 
smiling 

When  things  are  at  their  worst? 
Have  I  taught  them  there's  nothing 
that  helps  like  a  song 

When  the  heart  seems  ready  to 
burst? 

Have  I  taught  them  the  joy  of  clean 
living? 

That  Honor  is  better  than  Fame 
That  good  friends    are    the  greatest 
of  treasures? 

Wealth,  less  than  an  untarnished 

name? 

Have  I  taught  them  respect  to  the 
aged? 

Protection    to    those    who  are 
weak? 

That  Silence  always  is  golden 

When  Gossip  bids  them  speak? 

Have  I  taught  them  that    Fear    is  a 
coward 

Who  is  beaten    when    they  say, 
"I  can! ?" 
That  Courtesy  ranks  with  Courage 
In  the  heart    of  the    real  gentle- 
man? 

Have  I  taught  them  these  things  and 
the  others 

That  will  help  make  them  brave, 
kind,  and  true? 
If  I  have,  then,  I  care  not  if  they  tell 
me 

That  Irkutsk  is  a  town  in  Peru! 
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LOCAL  NEWS  FROM  GIRLS'  SIDE 

Reported  by  Otta  Novegoski. 

Gertie  Sclimidt's  mother  sent  her  a 
nice  dress. 

— o — 

Sophia  Budech  is  doing  splendidly 
in  synoptizing  the  stories  in  reading. 
— o — 

Jessie  Jones  always  likes  to  have 
her  teachers  share  her  letters  with 
her. 

— o — 

Mary  Ann  Sayers  receives  letters 
from  her  homefolks  almost  every- 
day. 

— o — 

Thelma  Blackman  hopes  to  go  to 
California  with  her  cousin  this 
summer. 

— o — 

Freda  Lawrence  was  made  happy  by 
the  receipt  of  some  nice  garments 
from  home. 

— o — 

Irene  Colwell  spent  a  week  with  the 
nurse  at  the  hospital.  She's  up  and 
about  again. 

— o — 

Frances  Askew  is  expecting  to  make 
a  visit  to  her  sister  in  Buhl,  Idaho 
during  vacation. 

— o — 

Lubi  Chrisman  is  going  to  make 
herself  a  dress  in  the  latest  style  to 
wear  home  in  June. 

— o — 

Ethel  Chrstie  was  shocked  to  see 
her  parents  recently.  They  spent  a 
few  hours  wth  her. 

— o — 

Lillian  Aho  and  Montana  Parr  are 
counting  the  days  on  the  calendar  be- 
fore the  school  closes. 

— o — 

Marion  Sloan  worked  hard  over  a 
St.  Patrick  design.  She  proudly  ex- 
hibited it  to  all  the  girls. 

— o — ■ 

Roberta  Trask  and  Lillian  Pouliot 
keep  up  their  friendship.  They  enjoy 
talking  to  each  other. 

— o — 

Fay  Redmond  was,  excited  when  she 
learned  that  her  mother  expects  to 
visit  her  in  the  near  future. 

- — o— 

Elsie  Davies  had  a  letter  from  her 
friend,  Mabel  Pearce.  She  said  that 
Elsie's  brother  is  now  in  Cuba. 

— o— 

Olive  Goldizen  had  a  splendid  letter 
from  her  brother  in  Iowa  descrip- 
tive of  the  country  where  he  was  so- 
journing in  France. 


Mona  Frazier  is  always  drawin'? 
funny  sketches  on  the  blackboard. 
She  enjoys  drawing  and  laughs 
heartily  at  her  pictures. 

— o — 

Lily  Mattson  was  surprised  to  see 
one  of  the  clerks  she  knew  in  Helena 
working  in  the  Shattuck  Commercial 
Company's  store  up  town. 

— o— 

Annie  Pierce  was  surprised  to 
receive  a  letter  from  her  brother  in 
France.  This  is  the  first  time  he  has 
written  to  her  from  overseas. 

— o — 

May  Yaeger's  about  as  lively  a 
little  body  as  there  is  in  her  class. 
She  can't  be  still  an  instant.  She's 
moving  right  along  in  her  school 
work,  too. 

— o — 

Otta  Novegoski  has  improved  a 
great  deal  in  language  this  fall.  She 
enjoys  working  up  the  noun,  verb 
and  adjectives  forms  of  words  into 
sentences. 

— o — 

Edith  Wilhelm  always  C3mes  up 
with  a  sunny  smile  for  all  of  us. 
She's  blessed  with  a  big  streak  of  fun 
in  her  nature  that  belies  her 
sober  countenance. 

— o — 

Marguerite  Ross  won  a  very  nice 
camera  at  the  St.  Patrick's  games. 
She  named  twelve  out  of  twenty 
bottles  of  liquids  by  the  use  of  her 
olfactory  glands. 

— o — 

Velma  Goldizen  was  glad  to  get  a 
letter  from  her  sister  who  lives  in 
Washington.  She's  going  to  answer 
it  soon.  We  know  that  her  sister  will 
be  delighted  to  get  a  letter  from 
Velma  during  her  first  year  in  school. 
— o- 

Mary  Bubnash  made  herself  a  pretty 
black  skirt.  She  wore  it  one  day 
recently  and  received  many  com- 
pliments upon  her  neat  handiwork. 

— o — 

Bessie  McPherson  is  a  magazine 
fan.  She  will  enjoy  them  more  when 
her  vocabulary  grows. 

— o — 

Evelyn  Nickerson  received  a  letter 
containing  five  dollars.  It  was  from 
her  father.  She  was  much  pleased 
with  the  liberal  remembrance, 

— o — 

Beulah  Dengel  made  some  bread, 
but  it  was  heavy.  She  was  dis- 
appointed, but  not  discouraged,  for  she 
said  she's  going  to  try  harder  next 
time. 
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LOCAL  NEWS  FROM  BOYS'  SIDE 

Reported  by  George  Drinville 


Frank  Amann  is  always  playing  out 
in  the  fresh  air  whenever  opportunity 
affords. 

— o — 

Arthur  Thomas  is  a  big  tease  but 
he  doesn't  like  to  have  the  tables 
turned. 

— o — 

Robert  Baumgartner  expects  his 
father  to  stop  off  and  see  him  when 
he  goes  to  Spokane. 

— o— 

Clifton  Toombs  enjoyed  a  box  of 
chocolates  which  he  received  from 
home  not  long  ago. 

— o — 

William  Yaeger  is  tickled  to  death 
that  his  brother,  George,  was 
mustered  out  March  15. 

— o — 

Leylan  Woods'  mother  went  to 
New  York.  She  sent  him  a  picture 
of  the  place  she  visited. 

— o — 

Earl  Custer  works  for  Mr.  Esielein, 
owner  of  "The  Monitor,"  every  Friday 
afternoon.    He  folds  papers. 

— o — 

Delos  Vandecar  loves  to  pack  his 
air-rifle  around  with  him.  He's  going 
to  be  a  great  soldier  someday. 

— o — 

Billy  Burns  is  proud  of  a  new  scout 
suit  his  mother  sent  him.    He  sports 
it  around  here  almost  every  day. 
— o— 

Oliver  Burns  enjoys  furnishing 
motor  power  for  the  press.  Keep  it 
up  Oliver  and  your  biceps  will  stouten 
up. 

— o — 

Henry  Barker  was  mightly  pleased 
with  his  new  shoes  and  overshoes 
which  he  recently  received  from  his 
parents. 

— o — 

You  should  see  B<!rt  Castellano  dig 
in  algebra.  He  realizes  he's  got  to  if 
he  wants  to  keep  hits  classmate  within 
hailing  distance. 

— o — 

Archie  Randies,  who  left  school  on 
Jan.  31  to  work  on  a  dairy  ranch  near 
Townsend,  returned  to  resume  his 
studies  on  Mar.  6. 

— o — 

It  looks  as  if  Chester  Patrick  is 
entitled  to  be  called  "Little  Webster." 
He  wants  to  know  more  words  than 
we  can  supply  him  with. 

— o — 

Ole  Olbu  receved  a  letter  from 
home  saying  that  his  brother  has  a 
new  auto.  Ole  hopes  to  enjoy  many 
rides  in  it  during  vacation. 


Harry  Herbold  has  returned  to 
school  after  a  month's  work  on  the 
home  place.  He  gained  considerable 
in  weight  and  now  tips  the  scales  at 
135. 

— o — 

William  Holtz  is  the  most  persist- 
ent mail  order  patron  in  the  school. 
He's  always  trying  to  find  out  if  an 
advertisement  means  what  it  says. 
— o— » 

Fred  Patrick  lined  up  against  tht 
Helena  High  School  boys  for  the  first 
time  in  the  game  with  them  on  March 
7.  He  did  very  well  and  put  over  two 
fine  free  throws. 

— o — 

Wherever  you  see  Edwin  Seller, 
you  see  Clarence  Wilson.  They  are 
a  great  team  and  when  it  comes  to 
getting  into  mischief,  they  are  surely 
on  to  their  job. 

— o — 

Tom  Big  Spring  is  wondering  what 
is  happening  at  home.  He  has  not 
heard  from  his  folks  for  over  a 
month.  It  worries  us  all  when  we 
don't  hear  from  home  regularly. 
— o — 

Fay  Nickerson  is  such  a  willing 
little  fellow  to  do  errands  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  have  him  around.  Fay 
feels  all  puffed  up  because  his  mother 
paid  him  a  nice  compliment  on  his 
letters  home. 

— o — 

Nelson  Robertson  received  a  pack- 
age of  clothes  from  home,  but  some 
of  the  garments  were  too  small  for 
him.  It  must  have  been  a  surprse  to 
his  parents  to  find  out  how  much  he 
has  stoutened  up. 

— o — 

Fulton  and  Walter  Herbold  are 
looking  forward  to  the  possession  of 
a  pair  of  roller  skates  soon.  They 
are  excited  over  the  prospect  and  it 
looks  as  if  they  are  going  to  be  the 
best  roller  skaters  in  the  school. 
— o — 

Rufus  Edens  has  had  several  colds, 
which  have  necessitated  a  sojourn  in 
the  hospital.  Nevertheless  Rufus  was 
out  and  did  his  part  in  the  basket 
ball  game  with  the  second  team  from 
the  Helena  High  School  on  March  7. 
— o — 

George  Drinville  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  son  of  Supt.  Whitcomb  of 
Beaver  Creek  Mining  Company,  Phil- 
lipsburg,  had  been  awarded  a  dis- 
tinguished service  cross  for  exception- 
al heroism  in  action  near  Cunel, 
France.  George  worked  for  Mr.  Whit- 
comb last  summer. 
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is  not  afraid  of  the  new  road; 
and  with  just  a  little  cooperation 
from  all  concerned  he  may  get  as 
much  fun  out  of  the  trip  as  anybody 
else.  But  suppose  every  time  the 
roads  were  closed  we  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  dismantle  the  car  and  wait 
for  a  lingering  death  to  carry  us  to 
the  mansions  above!" 

Was  it  possible  that  Sir  Arthur  took 
his  affliction  so  lightly?  Or  was  not 
this  the  pose  of  a  strong,  proud  spirit 
in  order  to  protect  himself  from  pity? 
Was  he  not  concealing  a  targedy  be- 
neath this  blithe  exterior,  whistling,  as 
it  were,  to  keep  up  his  courage,  while 
despair  was  actually  gnawing  at  his 
heart? 

I  for  one  am  sure  that  it  was  not  a 
pose.  Sr  Arthur  is  happy,  blithe, 
merry,  interesting  in  every  minute 
of  life  and  having  all  sorts  of  a  good 
,time.  He  was  talking  specifically 
about  blindness,  but  he  was  talking 
about  it  in  terms  of  fundamental 
psychology. 

Every  concrete  observation  he  made 
squared  itself  with  principles  which 
are  capable  of  general  application. 
They  are  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men  is  founded;  and  every 
word  of  Sir  Arthur's  was  seconded  by 
Director  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie.  Going 
further  afield,  the  principles  which 
these  two  men  are  applying  are  ident- 
ically the  same  principles  which 
constitute  the  new  note  in  educational 
discussions  everywhere. 

The  central  idea  of  this  new  philoi- 
ophy  is  that  happiness  does  not  come 
from  accumulating  and  acquiring  nor 
from  having  an  easy  and  comfortable 
existence.  Neither  does  it  come  from 
resignation  nor  from  any  self-given 
order  to  be  "glad."  Happiness  comes 
from  doing,  from  exercising  one's 
creative  faeulies,  whatever  they  may 
be;  and  he  who  finds  ample  oppor^ 
tunity  for  this  fundamental  self- 
expression  neds  no  one's  pity.  The 
only  real  tragedy  of  life,  say  these 
philosophers,  is  inhibition;  the  denial, 
from  whatever  source  it  may  come,  of 
the  opporunity  to  go  on  trying  This  in- 
hibition may  come  from  a  bad  eronom- 
Ic  derangement,  from  our  failure  to 
cooperate  decently  with  our  fellow 
men.  or  from  the  discouragement 
which  is  apt  to  follow  when  the 
victims  of  any  particular  misfortunate 
are  generally  assumed  to  be  "down 
and  out."  The  man  who  has  lost  his 
sight  is  not  essentially  different  in 
this  respect  from  the  king  who  has 
lost  his  crown,  the  child  who  has  lost 
his  parents  in  a  crowded  street,  or  the 
woman  who  has  lost  the    love  upon 


which  she  has  staked  everything  in 
life.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
all  will  be  heart-broken  and  full  of 
panic.  Only  with  this  new  revelation 
of  the  meaning  of  life  can  normality 
and  happiness  be  regained. 

Putting  the  matter  into  one  preg- 
nant phrase.  Sir  Arthur  said  that  he 
most  important  phrase  of  the  work 
was  "defeating  the  spirit  of  defeat." 
Almost  every  boy  who  came  for  help 
was  afflicted  with  a  malady  more 
serious  than  physical  blindness,  he 
said — the  malady  of  discouragement. 
And  the  power  of  evil  suggestion  was 
largely  responsible: 

"Those  who  take  sight  for  granted 
do  not  know  how  small  a  factor  in  life 
it  really  is,"  he  said,  "and  their  utter 
despondency  over  rneir  loved  one's 
misfortune  contributes  fearfully  to 
his  own  hopelessness.  The  mother 
and  the  sister  and  the  wife  have  cried 
their  eyes  out  over  him,  and  it  is  al- 
most unthinkable  that  he  shall  not  be 
overcome  by  utter  despair. 

"At  St.  Dunstan's,  however,  he  is 
shocked  to  find  us  generally  happy. 
None  of  us  pity  him;  we  tell  him,  in- 
stead, of  the  fun  he  is  going  to  have. 
We  tell  him  his  world  may  be  dark 
to-day,  but  it  will  be  illumined  soon. 
We've  all  been  through  this  process  of 
illumination,  and  he  knows  that  we've 
been  through  it.  If  people  with  ordi- 
nary vision  talked  to  him  the  way  we 
do  it  might  not  make  much  of  an  im- 
pression, but  it  means  something  com- 
ing from  us. 

"'Your  eyes  are  of  no  more  use  to 
you,'  we  say,  'Well,  then,  we'll  show 
you  the  way  to  get  along  without 
them.  What  are  your  eyes  for? 
Simply  to  help  you  to  see  things,  are 
they  not?  Look  at  this  chicken,  now. 
You  can't  see  it  now,  but  you  will 
pretty  soon.  Harry  here  can  see  that 
it  Is  a  white  Leghorn  pullet,  and  he 
hasn't  any  eyes,  either.  Harry  has 
been  reading  a  lot  about  poultry,  and 
he  is  being  to  run  a  chicken  farm. 
He  knows  it  will  be  a  success,  be- 
cause he  is  already  able  to  see  so 
many  things  that  people  with  eyes 
usually  miss.' 

"When  he  learns  that  Jim  is  going 
to  be  a  florist  and  Bill  a  barber,  and 
Tom  is  going  to  have  a  shop  of  his 
own  in  which  he  will  make  a  special- 
ly high-grade  line  of  tables  and  chairs, 
he  begins  to  look  at  his  own  blindness 
with  a  different  perspective.  What 
can  he  do?  The  answer  generally 
depends  on  what  he  is  most  interest- 
ed in.  We  ask  him  what  he  would 
like  to  do,  and  at  St.  Dunstan's  we 
don't  know  of  anything  he  may  not 
hope  to  do  if  he  is  interested  suffici- 
ently." 
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In  the  first  place,  he  wants  to  get 
around.  That  is  a  difficult  procedure 
at  first,  but  every  one  soon  achieves 
it.  Then  he  may  want  to  rad  the 
papers  or  "see  some  show."  Very 
well,  he  is  told.  Everybody  at  St. 
Diintan's  learns  Braille;  and  there  is 
hardly  anything  worth  knowing  that 
isn't  printed  in  that.  It  will  take  some 
time,  but  it  is  fun  learning;  i  is 
always  fun  to  learn  anything  one  is 
interested  in.  As  for  "seeing  shows," 
St.  Duntan's  simply  couldn't  get  along 
without  its  theater.  Very  good  act- 
ing, too,  according  to  Sir.  Arthur;  for 
very  many  blind  men  learn  niceties  of 
expression  which  are  completely  be- 
yond actors  who  depend  too  much  up- 
on the  optic  nerve. 

And  almost  all  the  students, 
whether  they  wish  to  follow  it  as  a 
profession  or  not,  learn  typewriting 
and  shorthand.  The  shorthand  is 
done  by  machine,  120  words  a  minute 
guaranteed. 

Netting  is  generaly  earned,  not  as  a 
job  but  as  preparatory  manual  train- 
ing. If  one  wants  to  go  on  to  basket- 
and  mat-makng,  he  may.  Cobbling 
is  a  favorite  occupation:  but  it  is 
made  clear  every  time  that  one  must 
not  expect  any  special  consideration. 
If  he  wants  to  make  a  success  of  his 
repair  shop,  the  thng  to  do  is  to  learn 
to  be  a  better  Cobbler  than  the  other 
man  who  happens  not  to  have  lost  his 
eyes. 

Sir  Arthur  told  of  many  specific 
cases  in  which  the  blmded  heroes  had 
made  themselves  inestimably  more 
useful  to  their  employers  than  they 
had  been  before  they  went  to  war. 
One  captain  had  been  colonial  director 
of  a  certain  business  house,  and  it  was 
almost  taken  for  granted  that  he 
could  not  return.  But  Sr  Arthur 
would  not  take  it  for  granted;  and  the 
captain  to-day  not  only  retains  his  old 
position,  but  is  visiting  the  colonies 
to  reestablish  the  firm's  trade,  which 
was  disorganized  by  the  war. 

One  former  steamfitter,  a  private, 
made  such  headway  at  St.  Dunstan's 
that  he  now  holds  an  important 
executive  position  with  his  old  em- 
ployers, doing  highly  mechnical  work. 
One  barber  wanted  to  "stick  to  his 
shaving,"  and  Sir  Arthur  saw  no  rea- 
son why  he  shouldn't.  He  runs  a 
most  sucessful  shop  in  London  to-day, 
delegating  the  hair-cutting  to  an 
asistant.  A  former  butcher  only  had 
to  learn  a  little  more  about  the  knife 
and  saw  to  become  an  expert  carp- 
enter and  joiner.  In  every  case  pos- 
sible the  men  are  encouraged  to  take 
up  their  occupations,  not  only  that 
they  may  take  advantage  of  the  skill 
they  already  possess,  but  tha*  they 


may  not  come  to  look  at  their  blind- 
ness as  a  central  crisis  which  neces- 
sarily upset  their  whole  course  in  life. 

"And  throughout  it  all,"  said  Sir 
Arthur,  "the  blind  do  literally  lead  the 
blind — not,  however,  in  the  sense  that 
the  expresson  was  first  used,  for 
neither  of  them  falls  in  the  ditch. 
The  blind  at  St.  Dunstan's  lead  the 
blind  into  the  great  new  life,  because 
they  know  the  road  and  can  see  so 
much  better  than  othres  can.  Our 
teachers  are  blind.  And  when  a  blind 
boy  is  told  what  he  can  do  by  «ome 
other  boy  who  has  ^one  through  the 
experience,  his  faith  is  strengthened. 
And,  after  all,  it  is  his  resumption  of 
faith  in  life  that  counts." 


A  talented  youny  artist  rapidly 
making  a  place  for  herself  among  the 
musical  of  Chicago  is  Mabel  Nevin 
Schoolfleld,  chief  assistant  to  Mrs. 
Charles  Dyon  Krum. 

Mrs.  Schoolfield  is  a  member  of  the 
famous  Nevin  family  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  cousin  of  Ethelbert  and  Arthur 
Nevin,  and  has  much  of  the  talent 
which  has  brought  many  of  her  re- 
latives so  prominently  before  the 
public  eye. 

Possessing  a  lyric  soprano  of  beau- 
tiful qualty  and  extensive  range,  and 
an  attractive  personality,  she  has 
won  a  degree  of  public  success  that 
speaks  much  for  her  future. 

Last  summer  Mrs.  Schoolfield  made 
a  short  concert  tour  in  the  East,  ap- 
pearing in  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
as  well  as  many  smaller  cities, 
receiving  everywhere  the  most  fa- 
vorable comments  from  the  press. 
In  March  Mrs.  Schoolfield  will  give 
her  first  Chicago  recital,  presenting 
a  program  of  French  and  Russian 
songs.  Dec.  4,  Mrs.  Schoolfield 
presented  several  of  her  pupils  in 
recital  at  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 
Among  those  appearing  were  Miss 
Alice  Cahlgree  of  Savannah,  Ga.; 
Miss  Hazel  Green,  Redlands,  Cal.; 
Miss  Eamie  Spies,  Marion,  Ohio,  and 
Miss  MacSennan  of  Portland,  Ore. 

The  above  from  a  recent  Chicago 
paper  refers  the  wife  of  Mr.  Allen 
Schoolfleld,  formerly  of  this  school. 
She  taught  music  in  the  department 
for  the  blind  of  the  Montana  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  before  marri- 
age, and  it  was  there  that  Mr.  School- 
field  met  and  won  her.  She  has  a 
sweet  voice  and  haj>  sung  in  many  of 
the  large  cties  of  the  country  besides 
those  of  the  East,  and  her  friends  are 
confident  that  increasing  fame  as  a 
singer  awaits  her. 

— The  Kentucky  Standard. 
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Conducted  by  Miss  Lillard 


CHE  SHAMROCK 


From  Ireland  to  tell  you 


Has  traveled  all  the  way 


"This  tiny  bit  of  clover 


That  it's  St.  Patrick's  Day," 


ST.  PATRICK. 


St.  Patrick  was  born  in  Scotland. 

He  lived  in  Ireland  most  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  good  man. 

He  was  a  priest. 

He  loved  the  Irish  people. 

He  preached  to  them. 

St.  Patrick  used  the  shamrock  to  illustrate  one  of  his  sermons. 

To-day  it  is  the  emblem  of  Ireland. 

He  lived  to  be  an  old  man. 

The  Irish  people  loved  him  very  much. 

He  died  March  17. 

On  that  day  we  all  wear  the  shamrock. 


One  day  Ellen  came  in  from  school.  She  threw  her  muff  into  the  corner. 
She  forgot  it.  Next  morning,  when  she  picked  it  up,  some  thing  ran  out 
of  it.  It  was  a  little  mouse.  Ellen  srceamed.  She  was  afraid  of  a  nioiise 
After  that  she  put  her  muff  away,  when  she  came  home  from  school. 

Are  you  afraid  of  a  mouse? 


March  tried  to  give  a  party, 
That  not  a  flower  accepted, 
Except  one  crocus  bold. 
But  oh!  it  was  so  cold, 

And  all  the  birds  regretted, 
Except  a  chickadee. 
He'd  stayed  up  North  all  winter, 
And  cried  so  brisk  hearty, 

The  North  Wind  laughed  down  at  them, 
And  cried  so  brsk  and  hearty, 
You'd  better  wait  till  I  am  gone 
Before  you  give  a  party.— Sel. 


o 


ELLEN  AND  THE  MUFF. 


o 


AN  UNINVITED  GUEST. 
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Two  little  gfirls  were  naughty.  They  did  not  obey  their  mother.  She 
put  them  into  a  dark  room  and  locked  the  door.  They  were  afraid.  Soon 
they  fell  asleep.       They  had  a  dream. 

A  fairy  came  to  them.  She  took  them  to  the  land  of  dolls.  They 
clapped  their  hands  for  joy,  when  they  saw  all  the  wonderful  dolls  in  doll- 
land.       The  fairy  disappeared. 

Flippty  Flop,  a  rag  doll,  introduced  the  little  girls  to  a  talking  doll  all 
dressed  in  pink,  a  lovely  bride  doll,  Japanese  dolls,  a  Chinaman  doll  cook, 
and  a  queen  doll  and  many  other  beautiful  dolls. 

After  awhile  one  of  the  little  girls  pushed  Flippty  Flop.  He  fell  and 
the  sawdust  fell  out  of  him. 

All  the  dolls  were  very  cross.  They  loved  Flppty  Flop.  They 
ordered  the  little  girls'  shot. 

Just  then  the  kind  fairy  appeared.  She  asked  the  ^irls  if  they  were 
ready  to  go  home  and  obey  their  mother.  They  promised  her  they 
would  always  obey  their  mother. — The  Messenger. 

 o  

WHAT  WAS  IT? 

It  was  March.  The  wind  blew.  A  little 
made  it  of  paper  and  sticks.  It  has  a  long  tail 
a  string.    It  flew  away  up  in  the  air. 

It  was  . 

 o  

QUESTIONS. 

I.  Who  lived  here  a  long  time  ago? 
2     How  did  they  get  their  living? 

3.  Where  did  they  flsh? 

4.  Where  did  they  hunt? 

5.  What  kind  of  homes  did  they  have? 

6.  Of  what  were  they  made? 

7.  Sometimes  they  cut  down  the  trees  of  the  forest.  For  what  did  they 
use  them? 

8.  Who  came  here  after  awhile? 
if     How  did  they  get  their  living? 

10.  What  was  the  first  thing  they  had  to  do? 

II.  What  kind  of  houses  did  they  build? 

12.  Where  did  they  get  the  logs? 

13.  For  what  purpose  did  they  cut  down  trees? 

1.  Indians. 

2.  By  fishing  and  hunting. 

3.  In  the  ocean,  lakes  and  rivers. 

4.  In  the  forests. 

5.  Wigwams. 

6.  Skins  of  animals,  brish  bark. 

7.  Canoes,  firewood,  piles  for  wigwams  and  some  of  the  branches  were 
used  for  beds. 

8.  The  white  people. 

9     By  fishing  and  hunting. 

10.  Build  homes. 

11.  Log  cabins. 

12.  They  cut  down  trees  in  the  forests. 

13.  For  boats,  furniture,  fences,  etc. 


boy  made    something.  He 
The  little   boy  held  it  by 
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Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 


STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION 


Appointed: — 

Gov.  Samuel  V.  Stewart,  President. 
Hon.  S.  C.  Ford,  Attorney  General 
Hon.  May  Trumper,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 


Ex-Offlclo:— 

Charles  Hall,  Missoula 
Bruce  Kramer,  Butte 
L.  H.  Faust,  Libby 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Bozeman 
W.  C.  Vidal,  Helena 
John  Deitrich,  Helena 
Louis  Stone,  Dillon 
W.  H.  Nye,  Billings 
L.  R.  Foote,  Clerk    of    the  Board, 
Helana. 


Board  of  Trustees: — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
L.  Q.  Skelton,  Secretary,  Boulder 
J.  E.  Kelly,  Boulder. 


H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
Miss  Rosa  Hammer,  Secretary. 

 o  

TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF. 


Literary:  — 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher 

Miss  Sadie  Lillard 

Miss  Etta  Miller 

Miss  Gladys  Logeman 

Miss  Lucy  Buhrer 

Miss  S.  Adelaide  Elliott 

Miss  Stella  L.  Nordyke. 

Art:  — 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey. 

Librarian :  — 

H.  E.  Thompson. 

Physical  Culture:  — 

E.  V.  Kemp,  Director 
Miss  Sadie  Lillard 
Miss  Stella  Nordyke. 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


Literary:  — 

Miss  Martha  Russell,  Head  Teacher 
J.  A.  Morris 

Music: — 

Miss  Agnes  Haugan,  Director. 

Medical  Staff:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres 
Miss  Mary  J.  Jesich,  R.  N., 

Trained  Nurse 

I.  A.  Leighton,  M.  D.,  Physician 
D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician 
J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D., 

Oculist  and  Aurist 
C.  M.  Eddy,  Dentist. 

Domestic  Department:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pre&. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Matron 
Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Low, 

Little  Boys'  Supervisor 
Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley, 

Girls'  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ruby  McDowell, 

Assistant  Girls'  Supervisor 

Industrial  Department:  — 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  B.  A.,  M.  A.,  Pres. 
F.  J.  Low,  Carpentry 

E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing 

Miss  Edna  C.  Bartley,  Sewing 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Corey,  Domestic  Science 
J.  A.  Morris,  Basketry  and  Hammock 
Weaving 

John  Sullivan,  Piano    Tuning  and 

Broom  Making 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Chief  Engineer 

F.  B.  Williams,  Second  Engineer 
Norman  Ewing,  Third  Engineer 
John  Finerty,  Nightwatchman 
Percy    TenEyck,    Repairman  and 

Storekeeper 
J.  A.  Menzemer,  Teamster 
Frank  H.  Dean,  Farmer 
Antone  Leserer,  Dairyman 
John  Anderson,  Ranch  Hand 


Regulations  Concerning  Admission 


The  TvJoritana  School  fcr  Deaf,  Blind 
and  iJackv7ard  Children  is  open  to  all 
children  of  the  state,  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  affliction,  are  un- 
able to  gain  an  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficted 
with  an  affensive  or  contagious  dis- 
ease, or  Avho  is  an  invalid  so  con- 
firmed as  to  prevent  study  will  be  re 
ceived. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an 
asylum,  nor  a  place  of  refuge  for  those 
who  cannot  see  or  hear,  it  is  not  an 
almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conduced  strictly  as  an 
educational  institution  and  is  a  part 
of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf  or 
blind  may  receive  an  education  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  de- 
pendent upon  county  aid,  an  order  of 
court  to  that  effect  as  provided  by  the 
law  (Section  1170)  must  be  file 
with  the  President  before  the  admis- 
sion of  such  pupi!s. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: —  In 
all  cases  vrhere  a  person  to  be  sent  to 
said  school  is  too  poor  to  pay  fcr  nec- 
essary clothing  and  transportation,  the 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  di- 
strict v/here  such  person  resides  up- 
on application  of  any  relative  or  friend 
or  any  officers  of  the  county  where 
said  person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem 
the  person  a  proper  subject,  make  an 
order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to 
the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 


Lhen  provide  the  necessary  clothing 
and  transporation  at  the  expense  o£ 
the  county,  and  upon  his  rendering 
his  proper  accounts  therefore  quarter- 
annually  the  County  Commissioners 
shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of 
the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodg- 
ing, laundry,  medical  attedance,  in- 
struction and  school  supplies,  but  can 
not  pay  traveling  expense  to  and  from 
the  school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins 
the  second  Wednesday  in  September 
and  closes  the  scond  Wednesday  In 
June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  go  home  unless  there  are 
excellent  rasons  and  conditions  Just- 
ifying special  permission.  Promptness 
of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at 
any  time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from 
the  institution  for  inability  to  receive 
instruction,  from  sicknessor  other 
cause  or  for  continued  misconduct  and 
disobedience. 

In  the  industrial  department  after 
a  pupil  has  been  assigned  a  trade  to 
learn,  such  pupil  cannot  change  to 
another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement 
of  the  President,  th  change  would  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  "School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 

h.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  S\^ontana. 


LIVERY  &  FEED  I  \  A  FIRST  CLASS 


STABLI 


First 
Busi- 
a  n  d 
s  u  r- 
and 


Bus  to  and  from  a  1 1 
Trains.  City  Transfer 
Line.  Everything 
Class  in  the  Livery 
ness.  Passengers 
Freight  taken  to 
rounding  towns 
camps. 

Horses  Boarded  by  the 
W  e  ek  and  Month  at 

Reasonable  Rates. 
AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE 

C.  O.  HANSEN 


LINE  OF 


Fruits, 
Groceries,  Dry  Goods, 
Eootv,^ear,  Hats,  Notions, 
Hay,  Grain, 
Hardware, 
Coal. 
Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 
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Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Boulder,  Montana 


Regulations  Concerning  Admission 


The  Montana  School  for  Deaf,  Blind 
and  Backward  Children  is  open  to  all 
children  of  the  state,  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  21  who,  owing  to  some 
physical  or  mental  affliction,  are  un- 
able to  gain  an  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afficted 
with  an  affensive  or  contagious  dis- 
ease, or  who  is  an  invalid  so  con- 
firmed as  to  prevent  study  will  be  re 
celved. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an 
who  cannot  see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an 
asylum,  nor  a  place  of  refuge  for  those 
almshouse,  an  orphans'  home  or  a  hos- 
pital. It  is  conduced  strictly  as  an 
educational  institution  and  is  a  part 
of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  where  in  those  who  are  deaf  or 
blind  may  receive  an  education  as  a 
matter  of  right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  de- 
pendent upon  county  aid,  an  order  of 
court  to  that  effect  as  provided  by  the 
law  (Section  1170)  must  be  file 
with  the  President  before  the  admis- 
sion of  such  pupils 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: —  In 
all  cases  where  a  person  to  be  sent  to 
said  school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  nec- 
essary clothing  and  transportation,  the 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  di- 
strict where  such  person  resides  up- 
on application  of  any  relative  or  friend 
or  any  officers  of  the  county  where 
said  person  resides  shall,  if  he  deem 
the  person  a  proper  subject,  make  an 
order  to  that  effect,  which  shall  be 
certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  to 
the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 


A  FIRST  CLASS 
LINE  OF 


Fruits, 

Groceries,  Dry  Goods, 
Bootwear,  Hats,  Notions, 
Hay,  Grain, 
Hardware, 
Coal. 

Reasonable  Prices 
Courteous  Attention 
Prompt  Service 


SHATTUCK  COMMERCIAL 
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then  provide  the  necessary  clothing 
and  transporation  at  the  expense  of 
the  county,  and  upon  his  rendering 
his  proper  accounts  therefore  quarter- 
annually  the  County  Commissioners 
shall  allow  and  pay  the  same  out  of 
the  county  treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil,  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodg- 
ing, laundry,  medical  attedance,  in- 
struction and  school  supplies,  but  can 
not  pay  traveling  expense  to  and  from 
the  school  or  for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins 
the  second  Yv^ednesday  in  September 
and  closes  the  scond  Wednesday  in 
June.  No  extended  holiday  will  be 
given  at  Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not 
allowed  to  go  home  unless  there  are 
excellent  rasons  and  conditions  Just- 
ifying special  permission.  Promptness 
of  attendance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at 
any  time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from 
the  institution  for  inability  to  receive 
instruction,  from  sicknessor  other 
cause  or  for  continued  misconduct  and 
disobedience. 

in  the  industrial  department  after 
a  pupil  has  been  assigned  a  trade  to 
learn,  such  pupil  cannot  change  to 
another  trade  unless,  in  the  judgement 
of  the  President,  th  change  would  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  »upils 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  "School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind." 

Address  ail  communications  to 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  President, 

Boulder,  Montana. 


LIVERY  &  FEED 
STABLE 

Bus  to  and  from  all 
Trains.  City  Transfer 
Line.  Everything  First 
Class  in  the  Livery  Busi- 
ness. Passengers  and 
Freight  taken  to  s  u  r- 
rounding  towns  and 
Camps. 

Horses  Boarded  by  the 
Week  and  Month  at 

Reasonable  Rates. 
AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE 


C.  O.  HANSEN 
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TU  A  Good  Old  World 


^Tis  a  good  old  world— be  orlad  youVe  here, 
To  share  its  smile  and  to  share  its  tear; 

To  dance  and  sing  and  have  your  day; 

To  greet  some  brother  on  ihe  way. 
To  lend  your  light  that  those  who  stand 

In  darkness  may  not  go  astray 
Across  the  gteen  leagues  of  the  land. 

'Tis  a  good  old  world —  look  up  and  see 
The  glory  of  the  grass  and  tree; 

The  bird  and  tlower,  the  brook  and  stream; 

The  dappled  vales  that  lie  in  dream; 
The  hills,  the  stars,  the  fertile  slope; 

And  o'er  bright  summits  catch  the  gleam 
Of  life's  immortal  love  and  hope. 

'Tis  a  good  old  world— be  brave  and  bright, 

To  face  your  task  and  tight  your  fight; 
To  sing  your  song  and  lift  your  eyes 
Beyond  the  shadow  to  the  skies. 

E'en  do  your  best  and  keep  the  tru^t 
That  more  than  all  we  wot  of  lies 

Beyond  this  dalliance  and  this  dust. 

'Tis  a  good  old  world— play  well  your  part; 
Get  in  the  game  and  tune  your  heart 

To  manly  will  and  forthright  deed. 

And  so  through  lite,  without  a  creed, 
Be  sure  th^  heights  you  seek  shall  glow 
.  Before  you  yet,  though  feet  may  bleed, 
Andmany  a  bubble  bujst  and  blow. 
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How  To  Teach  Children 
To  Be  Kind. 


BY  ELIZABETH  McCRACKEN 


M  teaching  children  some  of  the 
important  rules  of  conduct  and  lessons 
©f  life  a  great  deal  may  be  left  to 
time  Discretion  for  instance,— even 
a  rery  impulsive  child  learns  this  with 
little  other  help  than  time.  And  care- 
fulness in  the  use  of  money— time 
alone  will  teach  this,  even  to  a  spend- 
thrift child.  When  there  are  so  many 
lessons  to  be  taught  to  children  pa- 
rents may  well  ;eave  lo  time  ,  any  that 
ftan  safely  thus  be  left.  There  are. 
however,  certain  necessary  principles 
which  must  be  established  in  children 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  m  their 
lires  To  trust  to  time  in  connection 
with  these  would  be  not  only  Avrong  to 
the  child,  but  wrong  to  the  world  m 
which  he  lives.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
of  these  principles  is  that  one  which 
Jia8  to  do  with  kindness  and  consider- 
ation—to  persons,  to  animals,  and 
even  toward  inanimate  things,  such 
as  trees  and  flowers,  books  and  toys 
one  might  even  say  household  and 
achool-room  furniture.  Gentle  thoughts, 
feelings  and  acitons,— these  constitute 
kindness;  and  are  so  necessary  to  the 
child  that  there  must  be  no  delay  in 
helping  him  to  make  them  his  rule 
and  habit. 

Children  are  seldom  unkind  know- 
ingly The  teaching  of  kindness  to 
them  therefore,  consists  chiefly  m 
making  plain  to  them  what  kindness 
is  and  also  what  unkindness  is;  m 
showing  them  that  happiness  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  one  and  that  misery 
results  from  the  other.  Children  are 
^uick  to  understand  an  abstract  idea 
if  presented  to  them  in  concrete  form. 
How  shall  parents  go  about  teaching 
their  children  the  meaning  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  and  funda- 
mental idea  of  kindness  as  a  principle 
©f  daily  living?  ' 

Of  the  many  good  ways,  one  ot  the 
best  is  by  the  use  of  stories  and  the 
personages  of  stories.  There  are  no 
better  tales  for  this  purpose  than 
fables  and  folk-lore;  ror  the  reason, 
that  these  old  stories  are  simple  and 
elirect;  and,  moreover,  deal  not  only 
with  persons  and  animals,  but  with 
inanimate  things.  Relics  of  the  child- 
kood  of  the  race,  th6y  are  peculiarly 
within  the  sympathetic  understanding 


of  children. 

One  of  the  first  forms  of  kindness 
to  another  person  that  a  chMd  learnst 
is  sympathetic  consideration  tor  the 
sick.  Even  very  little  children  are 
taught  to  be  quiet  when  mother  has 
a  headache  or  when  tne  baby  is  not 
well.  And  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  children  have  gathered  flow- 
ers from  small  gardens  to  take  or 
send  to  the  sick.  This  is  a  lesson 
easily  learned  by  children;  but  still 
one  that  they  must  be  taught.  There 
is  no  more  complete  embodiment  of 
the  great  lesson  of  kindness  to  the 
sick  than  Anderson's  tale  of  "The 
Angel."  A  child  reading,  or  hearing 
read  this  story  will  not  only  desire  to 
bring  cheer  to  those  who  are  ill,  but 
will  see,  as  far  as  a  child  can,  into  the 
mystery  of  pain  and  the  companion 
mystery  of  the  taking  away  of  the 
bitterness  of  pain  by  sympathy  ex- 
pressed in  acts  of  kindness,  however 
small.  More  helpful  to  a  child  than 
many  admonitions  regarding  kindness 
to  the  sick  will  be  a  quiet  reading  of 
this  story  with  his  mother  .or  father, 
or  even  by  himself. 

Another  form  of  kindness  to  other 
persons,  namely,  generosity,  it  is  also 
needful  that  children  learh  at  a  very 
early  age.  There  is  many  a  story 
that  teaches  this  lesson.  One  especi- 
ally likely  to  appeal  to  children  is 
"Jack  and  His  Master."  This  story 
makes  plain  the  meanness  of  the  un- 
generous as  well  as  the  noblieminded- 
ness  of  the  truly  idnd.  Boys  and  girls 
alike  will  see  just  how  poor  a  person, 
the  Skin-Churl  was,  cruel,  and — like 
all  cruel  persons— a  coward.  ,They 
will  be  quick  also  to  appreciate  the 
fine  spirit  of  JacK.,  who  contented  him- 
self with  winning  justice'  for  his 
brothers,— forbearing  to  punish  the 
Skin-Churl  as  he  deserved. 

How  amazingly,  quick  are  children 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  this  story! 
In  my  neighborhood  there  is  a  small 
boy  who  likes  to  tease  the  little  girls 
of  the  neighborhood,— in  various  ways, 
but  preferably  by  running^  off  with 
their  toys,  as  they  play  out  of  -doors. 
Not  long  ago  I  observed  that  another 
little  boy  of  the  neighborhood  had 
suddenly  assumed    tUe    position  ot 
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•champion  of  the  little  girls  in  this 
matter.  One  day,  from  my  window, 
I  saw  the  small  tease  running  off  with 
a  croquet-mallet,  and  the  other  boy 
in  swift  pursuit. 

"I'll  hit  you  with  it,"  the  tease  sliout- 
ed,  "if  you  get  too  near!" 

"I'll  hit  you  with  it  when  I  get  it 
away  from  you!"  the  other  boy  shout- 
ed. He  did  get  it  away  from  the  tease. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  with  it  in  his 
hand,  then  ran  back  with  it  to  the  little 
girls.  My  alarm  lest  one  or  the  other 
of  the  little  boys  carry  out  the  threat 
made  by  both  had  become  so  great 
that  by  this  time  I  was  out  of  doors, 
ready  to  intervene,  no  other  grown — 
up  being  about. 

•■  "I'm  glad  you  didn't  hit  him,"  I  said 
to  the  small  champion. 

"I  was  going  to,"  he  said  shyly;  "but 
I  remembered  Jack  didn't  cut  the  skin 
off  the  Skin-Churl!  You  know  the 
story?" 

I  am  quite  sure  that  had  that  small 
boy  been  talked  to,  however  so  earn- 
estly and  carefully,  on  the  subject  of 
kindness,  he  would  not  have  been  led 
•by  the  talk  to  constitute  himself  a 
protector  of  little  girls  against  a  teas- 
ing boy;  certainly,  even  less,  would 
he  have  been  led  to  be  kmd  to  the 
tease!  But  the  lively  and  vivid  story 
of  "Jack  and  His  Master"  which  he 
had  happened  to  read  had  done  both. 

Still  another  fopm  of  kindness  to 
other  persons  that  children  cannot 
learn  at  too  early  an  age  is  a  pleasant- 
spirited  tolerance  of  "well  intentioned" 
mistakes,  or  blunders,  on  the  part  of 
others.  Children,  as  frequently  as 
grown  persons,  are  called  upon  to  say, 
'He  means  well";  and,  like  grown  per- 
sons, they  must  learn  to  say  it  kindly 
instead  of  with  irritation.  A  baby 
brother.trying  to  help  his  big  sister  by 
weeding  her  garden,  is  very  apt  to  pull 
up  flowers  instead  of  weeds;  and  if 
the  big  sister  has  not  learned  how  and 
why  to  be  kind  under  such  circum- 
stances, more  harm  than  the  injury 
to  the  garden  is  likely  to  be  done. 
The  sort  of  kindness  needed  in  such  a 
case  as  this  is  of  so  subtle  a  nature 
that  it  does  not  find  expression  in 
many  stories  for  children.  But  there 
is  one  story,  Gudbrand  On  the  Hillside, 
which  contains  a  practically  perfect 
expression  and  interpretation  of  it. 
A  child,  havinje:  become  acquainted 
with  Gudbrand,  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  more  than  one  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  sweet  and  gentle  hu- 
man relations;  Gudbrand  loved  his 
wife,  as  she  knew;  the  wife  of  Gud- 
brand loved  him,  as  he  knew.  The 
entire  desire  of  each  was  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  the  other. 
What   matter   then;   that  Gudtjraad 


made  poor  bargain  after  poor  bargain 
wnen  he  went  to  sell  the  cow?  What 
matter  that  his  wife  round  good  reason 
after  good  reason  for  justifying  each 
poor  bargain?  The  story  is  not  an  ex- 
tract from  a  book  exemplifying  the 
principles  of  logic;  it  is  a  tale  of 
mutual  affection,  transcending  logical 
processes.  That  Gudbrand  and  his 
wife,  at  the  end,  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  more  money,  in  spite  of 
Gudbrand's  foolishness,  and  by  reason 
of  the  love  and  trust  between  the 
simple  couple,  than  would  ever  have 
been  paid  frr  the  cow.  is  perhaps  the 
climax  of  illogic, — and  possibly  also 
cf  an  affection  so  great  that  it  in- 
cludes tolerance  on  the  one  side  and 
a  certainty  cf  tolerance  on  the  other. 

Children  are  so  disappointed  when 
things  well-meant  are  not  the  things 
desired!  For  their  own  happiness 
as  well  as  fo\  the  development  of 
right  principles  in  them,  they  should 
be  introduced  to  Gudbrand  and  his 
wife.  They  will  be  friends  with  them 
from  the  first;  and  in  their  moments 
of  need  will  be  helped  by  them.  I 
once  met  with  an  incident  that  con- 
firmed me  in  this  belief.  A  little  girl 
friend  cf  mine,  who  had  a  great  de- 
sire to  possess  some  hanakerchiefs 
with  colored  borders  was  delighted, 
a  few  days  before  her  birthday,  to 
hear  that  her  grandmother  me^nt  to 
give  her  handkerchiefs  on  that  day.  No 
one  knew  of  the  child's  taste  in  hand- 
kerchiefs; and  her  grandmother,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  sent  her  wnite  hand- 
kerchiefs with  white  embroidered 
edges.  The  little  girl  looked  ?t  them 
and  her  eyfes  filled  with  tears;  but  she 
smiled  bravely,  "I  wanted  sorfie  with 
red  and  blue  edges,"  she  said;  'but 
grandma  didn't  know, — grandma  al- 
ways tries  to  be  kind!" 

Afterward,  talking  wit  i  the  iittl® 
girl,  I  said,  "I  am  glact  you  knovv^  that 
grandma  alv/ays  does  try  to  be  kind." 

"Yes,"  the  child  said;  people  do 
when  you  like  them,  and  they  like  you, 
— likg  Gudbrand  and  his  wife, — he  was 
a  silly  thing,  but  he  tried  to  be  kind, 
and  his  wife  knew  it." 

It  is  a  lesson  that  we  all  need  to 
learn, — that  those  whom  we  like  and 
who  like  us,  try  to  be  kind.  That  little 
girl  had  learned  it.  through  a  story,  as 
children  most  easily  learri  the  great 
and  necessary  truths. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the 
strange  cruelty  towards  animals  some- 
times shov/n  in  children  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  children  do  not  realize  that 
animals  can  feel  pain, — that  they  are  in 
;;iia"7  v^'ays  like  themselves.  This 
being  so,  kindness  to  animals  can  best 
be  taught  children  by  s'lowing  them 
th^,  lik2i?.t;ss    bet%y?s:i    aaimais  and 
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tiie  likeness  between  animals  and  hu- 
man beings.  With  older  children 
nature  study  makes  practically  impos- 
sible any  cruelty  to  animals.  But  the 
kabit  of  kindness  to  animals  should  be 
established  long  before  children  are 
old  enough  for  the  study  of  nature. 
This  can  be  done  best,  perhaps,  by  the 
use,  not  of  literal  stories  of  nature, 
but  of  tales  in  which  animals  speak  like 
human  beings,— provided  always  that 
the  stories  are  such  as  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  time,  that  is  to  say,  the 
(lassies.  The  story  of  "The  Ugly 
Duckling"  teaches  a  child  not  only 
the  unwisdom  of  judging  by  appear- 
ances; it  shows  him  also  tne  meanness 
of  cruelty  to  things  weaker  than  or 
different  from  himself.  "Who  Killed 
the  Otter's  Babies",  is  another  story 
that  teaches  this  lesson.  "The  Boys 
and  the  Frogs"  is  another.  No  child 
needs  to  have  these  stories  explained; 
they  speak  for  themselves,  telling  him 
what  he  cannot  live  rightly  in  this 
world  without  knowing,  that  he  must 
protect  and  be  kind  to  his  little  broth- 
ers of  the  woods  and  fields,  or  of  the 
hearth. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  Montessori  Method  is  the  im- 
portance placed  upon  gentleness  and 
care  in  handling  and  using  inanimate 
things.  The  children  in  the  Montessori 
Houses  of  Childhood,  while  left  very 
free  in  many  ways,  are  required  to  use 
carefully  and  to  put  neatly  in  their 
places  after  using  the  various  articles 
with  which  they  work  and  play.  Fur- 
thermore in  order  to  teach  care  in 
handling  objects,  even  the  small  child- 
ren are  not  only  allowed  but  taught  to 
carry  bowls  of  hot  soup  from  the 
serving  receptacle  to  the  tables  at  the 
luncheon  hour,  and  to  ladle  this  soup 
into  plates. 

Parents  who  have  not  the  opportun- 
ity to  send  their  children  to  Montes- 
sori schools  can  well  teach  them  this 
important  principle  of  gentleness  in 
dealing  with  inanimate  things,  simply 
by  using  the  occasions  for  inculcating 
this  principle  which  arise  far  too  fre- 
quently in  the  home.  Not  to  destroy 
their  toys,  not  to  tear  their  books,  not 
to  pull  the  leaves  from  trees  or  the 
petals  from  flowers,  -these  things 
every  mother  finds  herself  needing  to 
teach  her  little  children.  Here  again, 
not  literalness  but  imagery  is  what  is 
needed;  stories  in  which  inanimate 
things  speak  and  behave  as  though 
■  they  were  alive  will  help  the  children 
to  trfeat  them  gently,  or  in  other  words 
kindly.  "The  Constant  Tin  Soldier" 
might  i>rofitably  be  read  to  the  little 
girls  as  well  as  to  the  little  boys,  when 
they  &how  a  tendency  to  treat  their 
•  toj^a' roughly  or*  to  d^stro-y  thfen>.  That 


Tin  Soldier  has  been  a  faithful  friend 
of  many  a  toy  cupboard!  He  should 
be  given  a  place  in  those  of  present- 
day  children.  The  Fir  Tre^  will  be 
more  than  many  injunctions  or  pen- 
alties to  keep  the  children  from  pull- 
ing the  leaves  from  the  trees,  or  injur- 
ing their  bark. 

The  old  fables  and  folk^tales  seldom 
fail  to  "point  the  moral."  Whatever 
their  theme,  almost  invariably  they 
end  by  making  plain  that  virtue  is 
rewarded  and  vice  is  punished.  The 
folk-tales  and  fables,  which  embody 
the  principle  of  the  indispensablenes« 
of  kindness  as  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  a  good  character,  do  not  fail 
to  show  that  kindness  is  rewarded 
and  unkindness  is  punished.  In  these 
latter  days  we  have  com'i  to  believe 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  This 
was  not  a  tenet  of  the  race  in  its  child- 
hood, and  it  is  not  au  ideal  likely  to 
find  very  easy  lodgiiient  in  the  mind 
of  a  child.  Even  children  who  do  not 
look  for  rewards  for  their  own  kind- 
nesses, are  glad  to  read  stories  in 
Avhich  such  rewards  come  to  the  kind. 
One  such  story,  likely  to  appeal  to  all 
boys  is  The  Grateful  Foxes.  Though 
what  might  be  called  the  moral  of  this 
story  is  that  the  kind  receive  kindness, 
a  child  will  sometimes  get  not  only 
that,  but  still  more  from  it,— as  in  the 
case  of  a  little  boy  of  my  acquaint- 
ance: "The  fox  remembered  how  ^ood 
the  man  who  rescued  his  cub  had  been 
to  him,"  he  said,  thoughtfully;  "and 
so  he  tried  to  be  just  as  good  to  him. 
And  that's  the  way  of  it,  is  n't  it?"  he 
concluded. 

Many  times,  happily,  it  is  the  way 
of  it.  Surely,  it  wifl  more  and  more 
often  be  so,  as  children  more  and  more 
come  to  see  and  to '  believe  that  it 
ought  to  be  so. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  is  perhaps 
the  most  familiar  story  teaching  the 
reward  of  the  kind.  Even  very  little 
children  like  this  story  and  learn  from 
it.  Then  too,  there  is  the  Christmas 
story,  so  dear  to  all  children.Why  the 
Evergreen  Trees  Never  Lose  Their 
Leaves.  This  story  is  often  told 
simply  as  a  legend  of  the  Christmsts 
Tree.  It  might  more  often  be  told  as 
an  exemplification  of  the  blessinir  that 
falls  upon  those  who  are  kind.  So 
clear  is  the  lesson  of  the  story,  how- 
ever, that  even  when  it  is  not  pointed 
out  to  childr^,  |hey  see  it.  In  the 
garden  of  a  lif tie  1|riend  of  mine  there 
is  an  apple  tree;  m  which  robins  negt 
froni  year  to  year.  One  year  a  robin 
with  a  broken  wing  came  tt)  the  tree. 
Great  was  the  excitement  of  my  Tittle 
friend.  "Won't  it  be  lovely  at  Christ- 
inas time,"  $he  s^ijd,  excitedly,  "to 
•A&ye  a  tree  with  :^owe£s  on  it  &B.  W4^ 
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its  leaTM  and  its  blo^fioms,  because 
it,  like  the' evergreen  of  the  story,  had 
beefe  kind  to  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing. 
"If  all  trees  had  a  chance  to  be  kind  to 
poor  little  birds  with  hurt  wings,"  sh« 
said,  "they'd  all  be  green  all  winter! 
Arid  ifduld  n't  it  be  nice!" 

The  punishment  of  the  unkind, — 
children  are  helped  by  finding  this 
alsb  in  the  stories  they  read  or  hear. 
The  tale  of  The  Tongue-cut  Sparrow 
points  a  moral  that  every  child  will 
be  quick  to  see.  So  also  does  the 
story  of  The  Brahmin,  the  Tiger,  and 
the  Si)t  Judges.  Even  more  dram- 
atically, in  Tit  for  Tat,  is  the  lesson 
taught.  In  these  stories,  as  in  per- 
haps no  others  in  the  world,  do  we 
see  the  peculiar  meanness  of  unkind- 
nes«  and  the  justice  of  the  natural, 
follows  swift  upon  it. 

From  babyhood  to  mankind  or 
womanhood,  from  then  to  the  end  of 
life,  the  principle  of  kindness  should 
govern  all  our  relationships  with 
peo^ple.  nad  the  quality  of  entleness. 
should  enter  into  all  our  actions,  even 
those  that  have  to  do  with  the  most 
every  day  of  inanimate  objects.  One 
of  the  greatest  tasks  of  parents  is  to 
implant  and  to  nourish  this  principle 
in  their  children.  Many  indeed  are 
the  good  ways  in  which  parents  can 
and  will  teach  kindness  to  their 
chilrlren.  All  these  ways  are  to  be 
freely  used.  Since,  however,  one  of 
the  most  easy  as  well  as  the  most 
natural  ways  is  through  the  use  of 
the  old  fables  and  folk-tale-stories 
that  will  be  told  the  children  in  any 
event, — this  method  should  be  fully 
employed.  It  will  most  surely  be 
effectual,  and,  also  it  will  be  enjoyed 
by  the  children  at  the  time  and  rem- 
embered by  them  anerward  with  af- 
fection and  happiness. 

—Home  Proress. 


THE  COUNTRY  GIRL'S  CREED. 

I  believe  that  the  country  is  a  better 
place  "for  me  to  live  than  the  city,  be- 
cause it  is  cleaner,  quieter  and  more 
beautiful.  I  believe  that  I  can  find 
BO  nobler  work  than  to  use  all  the 
knowledge  and  skill  I  can  obtain  to 
make  my  country  home  a  place  of 
happiness  for  my  family  and  friends. 

1  believ-e  that  God  did  not  mean  to 
shut  me  in  a  house  away  from  the 
free  air  and  s-unshin^.  I  believe  that 
th^'  blessings  of  the  great  out  doors 
are  intended  for  me.  I  believe  that 
for  me,  top  it  is  an  e^ihobling  privilege 
tX)  work  with  Nature^  to  earn  from  the 
life-giting  jroil  with  my  own  hands, 


to  sow  the  seed  and  help  it  grow.  I 
believe  that  all  my  life  1  should  plan 
to  have  some  work  that  calls  me  every 
day  into  the  open  air. 

I  believe  in  learning  to  enjoy  good 
books,  good  music  and  good  pictures. 
But  most  of  all  I  believe  in  reading  in 
Nature's  unwritten  books  the  wonder- 
ful stories  of  plants,  animals;  in  listen- 
ing to  the  music  of  birds  and  insects, 
of  wind  and  rain;  in  watching  the 
ever-changing  pictures  of  earth  and 
sky.  For  I  believe  that  God  has  given 
all  these  things  to  make  my  country 
home  beautiful  and  dear  to  me. 

— Flora  Bullock. 


ME  AN'  SPOT 

Th'  rest's  inside  o'  him! 
"1  ot  a  pup  an'  his  name  is  spot, 

And  my  name  it's  jest  Jim; 
He's  bout  the  only  thin  I  got— 

Th'  rest's  inside  o'  him! 
He  et  pa's  boots,  an'  pa  he  said, 
'That  pup  must  go!' — so  then 
He  did ;  but  'fore  we  went  to  bed, 

Th'  pup  come  home  again. 

"One  time  it  ketched  a  chicken,  it 
Belonged  nex'  door  to  us, 

An'  Mis'  Smith  like  to  had  a  fit- 
She  made  a'  awful  fuss. 

Pa  said  to  her,  'Well,  well,  now  you 
Can't  hardly  blame  a  pup! 

It  seems  to  me  th'  thing  to  do 
Is:  to  shut  your  chickens  up." 

"An'  than  pa  went  and  found  a  hen 
That's  ours,  an'  it  was  dead 

An'  kind  a,  rumqled    up,  so  then 
Pa  he  ot  mad  an'  he  said, 

"That  pup  mus'  go!  I  tell  you  whut^ 
I  bet  spot  never  done  it,  but 

He  like  to  got  me  tanned. 

"Spot  comes  in  when  it  rains  an'  he 

Smells  doggy,  like  they  do; 
He's  alius  rubbin'  up  on  me 

Till  1  smell  doggy  too. 
He  gets  beneath  th'  stove  as  slick, 

An'  tries  to  dry  his  hair; 
But  ever'body  hollers  quiuk 

'Phew!  Chase  him  out  o'  there!' 

"My  folks  they  say  they  don't  lili» 
Spot, 

I  kind  o'  guess  it's  so; 
Cause  when  he's  home,  as  like  as  not. 

They  keep  him  on  the  go. 
But  he  don't  keer,  'cause  he  knows  m« 

An'  sure  as  my  names  Jim. 
I  like  him  awful  lots— you  see. 

We're  partners,  me  an'  him!" 

— Chas  C.  Jones,  in  the  Pathfindftr. 
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THE  CLOSING  EXERCISES 


JUNE  8,  9,  10,  1919. 


CLOSING  EXEFXISES, 
June  10.  1919. 


1.     MUSI  C — Hunga  rian  Dance 

Brahms   May 

Rccbol  and  Sophia  Oppel 


IL    MOTHER  GOOSE— 

Sing  a  Song  of  Six  Pence  ....  Lilly  Aho 

Little  Boy  Blue   Walter  Herbold 

Jack  and  Jill    William  Yaeger 

and  Roberta  Trask 
Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb   Mary 

Babnash 

Jack  Sprat    Gertie  Schmidt 

and  Lyle  McQuarry 

Jack  be  Ninmble    Lilly  Aho 

Little  BoPeep    Bessie  McPherson 

Old  Mother  Hubbard   Beuiab 

Dengel.  George  Graham 
Hey  Diddle  Diddla  ....  Walter  Herbold 

Humptv  Dumpty    William  Burns 

Little  Mis«  Muftet    Mary  Anr 

Sayers,  Evelyn  Nickerson 

Three  Kittens    Willis m  Burns 

Delos    Vandecar    and  Henry 
Barker,  Evelyn  Nickerson 
SO:SFG — Baa  Black  Sheep  

Concert  Recitation 

Misses  Elliot  and  Logeman 

III.  GEOGRAPHY 

Location  of  rvers,  cities,  C3u;> 
tries,  etc.  on  outline  map^ 
Thelma  Blackman,  Eaith  Wi' 
helm  and  Evelyn  Nickerson 
Miss  Bjhrer 

IV.  GRAMMAR 

Related  Forms  and  verb  outline 
Bessie   McPherson,   Mary  Bub 
uash,   Sophia    Hudech,  Baulab. 
Dengel  and  May  Yaeger= 
H.  E.  Thompson 

Biind  Department. 

V.  BRAILLE  QUESTIONS   

^  Charles  K  a  u  ff  m  a  n  ,  Hugh 
Shields,  Jacob  Roberts  an(« 
Frank  Heffern 

SOI  ND  TEST    Hugh  Shelds 

.   ■         Miss  Russell 


BACCALAUREATE  SERVICL 

Sunday,  June  8,  1919 


Concone 


MUSIC-  The  Fairy  Dance 
Violet  Roobol 

PRAYER— 

Rev.  — ,  — .  Shafer 

Interpreter — H.  J.  Menzemer 
SCRIPTURE   READING— Ps.  121— 

Signed  by  Prances  Askew 

Recited  by  Frank  Heffern 
ADDRESS— 

Dr.  McNamee 

Interpreter — H.  J.  Menzemer 
MUSIC — Nearer  My  God  To  Thee 
Blind  Department 
Signed   by   Marguerite  Ross, 
Lubi  Chrisman,  Elsie  Davies, 
Olive  Goldizen,  Lilly  Mattson, 
and  Otta  Novegoski. 
PRESENTATION  OF  THE  CONWAY 
MEDAL— 

Geo.  B.  Conway 

Interpreter — H.  E.  Thompson 

MuSIC — The  Swallow   Coneone 

May  Roobol 
— o — 

RECITAL  PROGRAM 

June  9,  1919  at  8:15  P.  M. 


CHAPEL 
Main  Building 


VI. 


MUSIC — Etude  C^.^rny. 
Sophia  Oppel. 


I  ON  PARADE  Evans 

Frank  Heffern 

II  ON  THE  SWING  Arnold 

Hugh  Shields 

III  TRIO-DANCING  FLOWERS  

 'Eulgelman 

May    and    Violet    Roobol.  and 
Sophia  Oppel 

IV  SOUVENIER   ■  Rogers 

Violet  Roobol 

V  HIS  BUTTONS    ARE  MARKED 

U.  S   Bond 

Sophia  Oppel 

VI  SONG  OF  THE  BROOK  .  ..  Heiwitt 

May  Roobol 

VII  DUET:  SCARF  DANCE  - 

  Ghaminade 

Mav  Roobol  and  Sophia  Oppel  . 

VIII  CHILDREN'S  S05JG  .  

 '  ...Jessie  L.  Gayaoi 

The  Brownies'  Dance 
Mister  Rooster 
The  Birth  of  the  Butterfly 
Salute  to  the  Flag 
Frank  Heffern,  Hugh  Shields  and. 
Jacob  Roberts 

IX  SONATA:  FIRST  MOV'T....Haydu 

Sophia  Oppel  .. 

X  MINUETT.  M.a2art 

Piano:  May  Roobol,  and  Sopiiia  Qppel 
Traps :    Violet  Roobol,    Huh  Shields* 

and  Frank  Heffern 
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GYMNASTIC  EXHIBITION. 

Gymnastic  in  which  all  the  deaf 
and  blind  boys  and  girls  took  part 
formed  a  pleasing  evening's  enter- 
tainment for  Friday,  May  17. 

The  numbers  were  all  excellent  and 
displayed  well  to  an  appreciative 
audience  the  gymnastic  training  of 
the  year.    The  program  follows: 

1.  RING  DRILL    Little  Deaf 

CMldren 

2.  .FOLKS  GAMES    Little  Deaf 

Children 

(a)  Chimesof  Dunkirk 

(b)  Around  the  Mulberry  Bush.  .. 
liittle  Blind  Boys  and  Deaf  Girls 

3.  ';WORK  ON  APPARATUS— BUCK 

AND  SIDE  HORSE 
  Large  Blind  Girls 

4.  ;  DUTCH  DANCE    Little  Deaf 

Children,  Sung  by  Blind  Boys 

5.  DRILL,  MARCH  AND  DUTCH 
DANCE          Intermediate  Children 

6.  FANCY  INDIAN  CLUB-SWING- 
JNG    Marguerite  Ross 

7.  COMBINATION  STEPS  AND 
HIGHLAND  FLING    Deaf 

Girls.  Class  B. 
S.    DANCE  OF  THE  DIXIE  RUBIES 

  Deaf  Girls,  Class  A. 

9.  WORK  ON  APPARATUS- 
PARALLEL  BARS,  SIDE  HORSE 
AND  BUCK   Deaf  Boys 

and  Girls,  Classes  A.  and  B. 

Dancing  following  the  program,  and 
a  couple  of  hours  of  the  light  fan- 
tastic was  enjoyed. 


ARBOR  DAY. 

At  oleven  fifteen  on  Arbor  Day  we 
all  assembled  in  chapel  and  had  a 
program.    It  was  as  follows: 

1  .:   SONG~"The  Little  Yellow  Dande- 
lion",...Frank  Heftern — Billy  Burns 

2  ■  RECITATION  Roberta  Traska, 

Liillian  Aho,  William  Yaeger  and 
Walter  Herbold. 

3  A  S'TORY  of  amy  STEWART  .  .. 
 Frances  Askew. 

4  "WE  THANK  THEE"    Sophia 

Oppel  and  Edith  Wilhelm. 

Then  after  the  program  we  all 
gathered  outside  in  the  yard.  Mr. 
K6inp  dug  two  holes  and  Mr.  Men- 
zemer  brought  out  two  perennials. 
Velma  Goldizen  planted  one  and 
Jacob  Roberts  planted  the  other  one. 
They  were  both  proud  to  think  that 
they  were  chosen  to  do  this. 

After  a  while  we  went  to  the  build- 
ings and  played  until  dinner  time  and 
after  dinh6r  we  went  on  with  our 
usual  school  work. — Evelyn  Nickerson 


autos.  Mr.  Menzem<jr  chose  a  good 
level  place  near  the  creek  for  the 
picnic  grounds.  After  a  while  we  had 
our  contests  and  Mr.  Kemp  gave 
red  badges  to  the  first  and  whit© 
badges  to  the  second  best  contestants. 

After  this  we  had  our  dinner.  Wa 
had  sandwiches,  coffee,  cookies, 
cheese,  young  onioiis  and  pickles  for 
dinner.  After  this  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Corey  and  Mrs.  Menzemer  took 
the  pupils  to  see  the  dam  up  the 
Little  Boulder.  We  thought  the  water 
falling  over  the  dam  was  pretty. 
Mr.  Thompson  took  us  for  a  longer 
walk  up  the  canyon.  We  enjoyed  it. 
We  gathered  some  wild  flowers. 

Then  we  went  back  to  the  picnie 
grounds.  By  and  by  we  started  for 
home.  Some  of  us  walked  and  th« 
others  rode  in  the  autos.  We  surely 
had  a  splendid  time. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  High 
School  graduation.  Miss  Lucy 
Buhrer,  who  has  bft^en  the  teacher  of 
the  special  class  th?s  year  and  als® 
has  taught  the  fifth  and  ninth  grades 
in  history  and  geography,  graduated. 
The  fifth  and  ninth  grades  gave  her  a 
ring  set  with  a  beautiful  blue  Mont- 
ana sapphire  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem.  She  was  proud  of  it.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Helena  gave  a  fine  address. 
Mr.  Thompson  interpreted  it. 

— Thelma  Blackmaa. 


FIELD  DAY. 

On  Field  day  we  went  to  the  Little 
Boulder  for  a  picnic  and  had  our 
contests  there.  Messrs.  Kemp,  Altop, 
Shattuck,  Menzemer  and  Rainville 
took  us  but  to  the  canyon  in  their 


APRIL  AND  MAY  HONOR  ROLL 
Department  for  the  Deaf 

(Boys) 

Amann,  ^^rank         McQuarry,  Lyle 
Barker,   Henry         Nickerson,  F. 
Baumgartner,   R.      O'Donnell,  A. 
Big   Spring,   Tom      Olbu.  Ole 
Burns.   William         Robertson.  N 
Oliver  Burns  Archiei  Randies 

Castellano  B.  Sieler,  Edwin 

Custer.  Earl  Thomas,  Arthur 

Drinville,   George     Toombs.  C. 
Graham,   George      Vandecar,  Delos 
Herbold,   Fulton       Wood,  Leylan 
Herbold.   Walter       Yaeger,  William 
Holtz,  William 

(Girls) 

Aho,   Lillian  Irene  Colwell 

Bubnash,    Mary        Mattson,  Lily 
Rlackman,  T.  Novogoski,  Otta 

Budech.   Sophia       Parr,  Montana 
B.  McPherson  Pouliot,  Lillian 

Christie,   Ethel         Perice,  A. 
Christman,   Lubi      Ross,  Marguerite 
Dengel,  B.  Sloan,  Marion 

Goldizen    Ohve        Trask.  Roberta 
Velma   Goldizen       Yaeger,  May 
Jones.  .lessie 

Department  for  the  Blind 
(Boys) 

Goodwin.  Bert  Heffern.  F. 

Ferguson,  H.  Kauffman,  C. 

Roberts,  .lacob 
Shields,  Hugh 
(Girls) 

Jones,   Pearl  Oppel.  Sophia 

Jones,  Viva  Roobol,  Ma"*' 

M.  Dickenc'^n  Violet  Roobo! 
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MAY  AND  JUNE,  1919 


Again  we  veiw  the  closing  of  the 
scliool  year  with  mingled  feelings  of 
•adnees  and  satisfaction.  Sadness  that 
We  must  part  from  all  of  our  boys  and 
girls  for  a  time  and  from  some  of 
them,  ms  far  as  school  is  concerned, 
for  all  time.  Satisfaction  that  these 
some  boys  and  girls  have  done  so  well, 
working  cheerfully  and  steadfastly 
during  this  year  of  war  and  pestilence. 
The  "flu"  seriously  interrupted  our 
work  during  the  early  part  of  the  year 
but  by  faithful  work  much  of  the  lost 
time  was  made  up  and  we  are  finish- 
ing with  about  as  much  work  done  as 
usjal. 

We  hope  that  our  boys  and  girls  will 
play  this  s  jmmer  just  as  hard  as  they 
hare  worked  this  winter,  that  the 
parents  will  enjoy  the  vacation  with 
them  and  that  they  will  come  back 
next  fall  full  of  vim  and  ready  for  a 
record-breaking  year. 


One  of  the  most  promising  signs 
that  we  are  teaching  our  pupils  to  be- 
come good  citizens  appeared  when,  a 
few  days  before  the  close  of  school, 
one  of  the  small  boys  was  unavoidably 
called  home.  This  boy  had  a  part  in 
the  closing  exercises.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  go  home  and  yet,  at  the  last 
moment  he  hesitated  for  as  he  ex- 
pri!SBed  it.  he  could  not  "blow  his 
horn"  if  he  went  hume.  This  feeling 
of  responeibility  is  bound  to  make  a 
good  citizen  out  of  him  when  he  grows 
up.  if  he  will  just  carry  it  with  him  all 
through  life. 


We  are  very  »orry  to  har^  to  An- 
nounce at  this  time  that  the  |>lay  and 
other  exercises  which  were  to  hare 
marked  the  closing  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  Backward  Chfldrcn,  wiU 
nave  to  be  postponed  until  next  year 
on  account  of  the  whooping  cougli 
which  has  appeared  in  the  department 
during  the  last  few  days.  While  the 
disease  appears  to  be  in  a  light  form, 
still  we  do  not  feel  that  the  public 
would  care  to  attend  the  exerclset 
under  the  circumstances.  We  ar« 
very  sorry  that  this  nas  occurred,  but 
vre  hope  to  put  the  play  on  a^iout 
holiday  time  next  winter.  No  caa* 
of  the  disease  having  appeared  in  the- 
Deaf  and  Blind  department,  the  other 
exercises  will  be  held  as  per  schedule. 


We  note  with  regret  the  resignation 
of  Supt.  H.  W.  Rothert  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Deaf.  We  remember 
Jiim  as  a  kindly,  genial  man  who  was 
always  sympathetic  and  one  who 
could  smooth  out  many  a  wrinkle 
found  in  the  checkered  fabric  of  In- 
stitution life.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  he  ^till  enjoy  his  well  earned 
rest. 


WELCOME 

Boulder  is  on  the  park  to  park 
route— Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
Glacier  National  Park— and  should 
any  of  our  friends  take  in  this  splendid 
vacation  trip  we  would  ask  them  not 
to  overlook  us. 

The  roads  through  this  section  are 
very  fine  indeed,  and  the  scenery 
grand.  The  temperature  is  much  low- 
er than  it  is  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  and  Montana  makes  a  splen- 
did place  to  summer  in. 


DISCOURAGE  RUST 

Don't  let  your  child  get  rusty  during 
the  summer.  Encourage  him  to  use 
language  upon  all  occasions.  Urg« 
him  to  correspond  with  his  friendi 
and  to  keep  a  record  of  the  daily  in- 
cidents of  his  vacation.  His  teacher 
will  be  glad  to  go  over  it  with  hinn 
when  he  comes  back  in  the  fall,  Don't 
let  his  language  rust.  Keep  it  working 
all  the  time.  It  will  save  weeks  of 
drill  when  he  returns  in  the  fall  and 
lots  of  discouragement,  too. 

Have  him  keep  up  his  speech,  con- 
stant use  will  improve  it,  and  there'll 
be  lots  less  to  do  over  when  he  returns. 

Remember  that  language,  lanfuag* 
and  then  more  language  is  the  open 
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sect^Jt  of.  the  overcoming  of  difficulties 
in  the  education  of  tne  deaf.  A  com- 
mand and  mastery  of  language 
smooths  out  the  educational  road.  It 
isn't  the  geography,  or  the  history  or 
the  arithmetic  that  bothers  the  child 
—it  is  getting  the  meaning  out  of  the 
language  in  which  these  subjects  are 
presented. 

Keep  your  child's  language  polished 
up! 


TEST  BOOKS 

Elach  child  is  taking  home  with  him 
a  test  book  of  the  weekly  tests  that  he 
has  taken  every  Monday  during  the 
school  year.  The  school  and  the  child 
will  both  appreciate  it  if  the  parents 
will  take  the  test  books  and  go  over 
them  carefully.  They  will  give  you  a 
definite  idea  of  what  the  child  has 
done  a?id  of  what  the  school  is  trying 
to  do. 

A  word  of  commendation  on  the 
books  Tv  ill  do  a  lot  to  make  the  child 
happyi  and  will  assist  the  school  a 
great  deal  by  making  the  children 
realize  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  neat,  earnest,  faithful  work. 

Each  child  should  have  his  or  her 
test  book,  and  if  he  hasn't  find  out 
why  he  hasn't.  One  of  the  greatest 
aids  in  the  making  of  a  good  school  is 
the  interest  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
parents,  and  we  trust  that  the  parents 
of  our  children  will  not  overlook  this 
opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  just  what  the  child  has  done. 


CONVENTION 

The  Convention  of  the  Montana 
Association  of  the  Deaf  will  be  held 
July  3  to  6  inclusive.  The  sessions 
will  be  held  in  the  institution  chapel. 
It  i»  hoped  that  a  large  attendance 
will  be  present.  The  members  of  the 
association  wil  be  the  guests  of  the 
institution  and  board  and  lodging  will 
be  free.  It  is  planned  to  have  an 
interesting  and  instructive  program 
for -  each  session.  The  entertainment 
of  the  guests  will  also  be  closely 
looked  after  and  a  rattling  good  time 
is  promised  to  all. 

Come  all  ye  Montana  deaf  and  all 
ye  'sojourning  deaf  and  renew  or 
make ,  the  acquaintance  of  each  other 
and  the  school. 


REFLECTIONS 

One  cannot  help  but  reflect  in  these 
closing  days  of  the  school  work  of  th4 
term  just  closing.  During  the  whole 
year  the  deaf  department  has 
specialized  on  language  work.  The 
effort  has  been  consistent  and  un- 
remitting. We  have  been  following 
pretty  closely  the  Lexinton  Avenue 
course  in  language  work.  Some  of  the 
pupils  have  improved  a  great  deal  in 
language — perhaps  one  of  those  who 
improved  the  most  was  Otta  Novo- 
goski.  We  congratulate  her  among  a 
number  of  the  other  deaf  children  who 
have  made  conscientious  and  earnest 
endeavor  to  improve  in  the  all  im- 
portant subject  of  language.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  work. 

We  trust  that  the  children  will  read 
a  great  deal  this  summer  and  keep  up 
the  proficiency  they  have  attained  in 
language.  Discourage  your  child's 
signing.  Establish  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  him  and  you. 
It  will  not  take  you  long  to  learn  how 
to  spell,  and  by  spelling  to  the  child  a 
little  now  and  then,  telling  him  what 
is  going  on,  you  will  brighten  many  a 
dull  moment  and  win  him  closer  to  you 
than  any  other  way.  It  will  keep  his 
language  brushed  up,  and  when  he 
comes  back  in  the  fall  he  will  be  in 
fine  trim  for  language  work  and  it 
will  save  both  himself  and  his  teachers 
that  period  through  which  we  all  have 
to  drag  every  fall — the  period  of 
polishing  up  the  language  and  getting 
it  back  to  where  it  was  when  school 
closed. 

Do  this,  learn  to  spell  and  talk  to 
your  child.  It  will  brighten  his  life  and 
yours  and  draw  parents  and  child 
closer  together.  Try  to  spell,  but  if 
you  don't  spell,  speak  or  write,  but  the 
idea  is  to  keep  up  the  language  pro- 
ficiency and  not  let  that  proficiency 
decrease  while  he  is  home. 


EXHIBIT 

Each  year  at  the  close  of  the  school 
an  exhibit  of  school  and  industrial 
work  is  held  in  the  art  room.  It  is 
the  concrete  evidence  of  the  work  of 
the  school.  We  wish  that  every 
parent  and  every  friend  of  the  school 
could  see  this  exhibit,  for  then  they 
would  be  able  to  realize  more  clearly 
than  ever  what  we  are  striving  to  ac- 
complish and  what  we  are  doing. 
After  being  on  exhibit  during  the  clos- 
ing exercises  the  specimens  of  handi- 
work and  accademic  work  are  packed 
up  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  fair  in  the 
fall. 
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BLIND  PHYSICIAN  WHO  BROKE  A 

HIGHWAYMAN'S  RIBS. 

"It  has  been  left  to  a  blind  man," 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
"to  do  what  the  police  of  this  city 
confessedly  have  been  unable  to  do — 
apprehend  a  real  highwayman  in  the 
very  act  of  a  hold-up."  By  way  of  a 
good  measure,  the  blind  man  broke 
two  ribs  for  his  assailant,  set  and 
bandaged  them,  gave  the  young  bandit 
some  good  advice,  and  set  him  free 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Nearlon,  of  Philadelphia 
Avho  played  both  the  conquering  hero 
and  the  good  Samaritan  in  this  fracas, 
may  not  consciously  have  set  out  to 
prove  the  capabilities  of  a  blind  man, 
but  nevertheless,  he  furnishes  strong 
support  for  the  theories  which  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  of  England,  has 
brought  to  public  attention  recently, 
and  which  the  number  of  young  men 
blinded  in  the  war  makes  an  especially 
live  topic  just  now.  To  quote  the 
newspaper  account: 

The  physician,  who  was  stricken 
blind  by  optic  paralysis  in  the  same 
year  that  he  was  graduated  as  a  physi- 
cian from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1902,  had  been  visiting 
West  Philadelphia.  He  returned  to  his 
home  in  a  street-car,and  as  was  his 
custom,  got  off  to  smoke  a  cigar  and 
make  his  way  along  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital  wall,  and  thence  to  his  home. 
"I  had  walked  down  Ninth  to  Pine  St.," 
the  physician  said  last  night,  "before 
I  lighted  a  cigar.  I  had  just  struck  the 
match  when  some  one  grabbed  my  hand 
1  was  wearing  ant  expena^vei  ringl  May- 
be I  did  los^  temper,  bec(ausef  about  five 
years  ago,  I  was  hela  up  and  robbed 
on  that  exact  spot.  I  swung  round 
suddenly  and  the  fellow  lost  his  grip. 
I  raised  the  heavy  stick  that  I  carried 
and  let  him  have  it  across  the  head. 
He  went  down  with  a  groan,  and  then 
I  guess  it  was  the  injustice  of  it  all 
that  sort  of  swept  me  away.  I  lit  into 
him  with  both  feet,  and,  as  it  turned 
out  later,  broke  two  of  his  ribs.  But 
what  could  T  do?  I  couldn't  see  who 
he  was  or  what  he  was  like  or  what  he 
was  doing.  I  was  afraid  to  run,  for 
fear  he  would  shoot  me  or  I  would 
batter  in  my  head  by  colliding  with  a 
tree  or  a  post  or  with  the  wall.  The 
fellow  was  yelling  for    help  when  I 


heard  someone  approaching,  and  then 
my  closest  friend,  Edward  T.  Dilloa 
arrived  on  the  scene, 
rived  on  the  scene. 

"He  asked  me  what  was  the  matter, 
and  I  told  him.  The  young  man 
pleaded  for  mercy  and  requested 
not  to  be  taken  into  the  hospital.  I 
hadn't  been  hurt  and  I  hadn't  been 
robbed,  and  so  I  told  Mr.  Dillon  that 
we  would  carry  him  to  my  office,  less 
than  a  block  away,  and  I  would  treat 
him.  Maybe  I  ought  to  have  turned 
him  over  to  the  hospital  or  the  police, 
but  there  was  something  pitiful  in  his 
groveling  pleading,  and  then,  too,  I 
guess,  there  was  some  kind  of  bitter 
satisfaction  in  repairing  a  cur  who 
would  hold  up  a  blina  man. 

"Anyway,  we  carried  him  to  my  of- 
fice, and  I  made  an  examination.  I 
found  that  I  had  fractured  two  of  his 
ribs — and  they  were  pretty  bad  frac- 
tures too.  I  bandaged  him  up  and  did 
everything  I  could  to  ease  his  pain  and 
then  I  asked  him  some  questions.  I  ^ 
asked  him  how  old  he  was  and  he  said 
nineteen.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  job, 
and  he  said  he  had  not  at  that  time. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  parents  in  this 
city,  and  he  answered  'Yes.' 
'  Well. '  I  said  to  him,  '  I  can't  see 
you,  and  I  won't  ask  you  your  name. 
You're  a  pretty  poor  specimen,  and  I 
guess  you  know  it.  But  let  me  advise 
you  this:  You'll  be  laid  up  for  about  . 
three  or  four  weeks.  When  you  get 
out,  try  to  get  a  decent,  honest  job. 
But  if  you  don't  do  that — if  you  get 
back  into  this  hold-up  game — have  red 
blood  enough  to  attack  .a  man.  who  can. 
see  you,  anyway.' 

"There  might  have  been  a  little 
compliment  to  me  in  the  way  he  said 
if  he  ever  got  into  the  highwayman 
game  again,  he  surely  would  avoid  a 
blind  man.  Anyway,  I  had  done  all  I 
could,  and  I  told  Mr.  Dillon  to  take  - 
him  out  and  head  him  toward  home.  I 
hadn't  asked  where  that  home  was, 
and  I  don't  want  to  know.  I  feel 
mighty  sorry  for  his  parents  or  any 
other  relatives  he  may  have. 

"But  what  happened  '  immediately 
thereafter  I  learned  fi-om  my  friend 
Dillon.  The  young  man  hobbled  pain- 
fully to  the  door,  and  then  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Dillon  to  ask:  'Is  that  doctor 
really  blind?'  Mr.  Dfllon  informed 
him  he  was.    I  guess  the  fellow  was 
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pretty  hard  hit  himself  by  that  time, 
for  he  reached  into  his  pocket,  drew 
out  a  bill,  handed  it  to  Mr.  Dillon, 
to  give  me.  I  don't  know  Avhere  that 
|5  came  from,  but  I  know  where  it 
went.    It  went  to  a  practical  charity." 

—Selected. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE. 

May  Roobol,  Reporter. 

Pearl  and  Viva  Jones  are  the  proud 
possessors  of  new  spring  hats. 

Sophia  Oppel's  mother  sent  her  a 
nice  Easter  cake.  Sophia  treated  the 
girls  with  it. 

Pearl  Jones  was  the  only  girl  of  our 
Department  on  the  "winning  side" 
Boulder  Day. 

Margaret  Dickinson  received  word 
of  the  arrival  of  her  first  nephew.  His 
name  is  Howard  Harris  of  Timmer, 
N.  D. 

Audrey  Mitchell  received  an  Easter 
package  from  her  mother.  She  got 
several  Easter  novelties  and  some 
candy. 

Sophia  Oppel  received  a  nice  box 
of  candy  from  her  brother,  Theodore, 
this^  month.  She  wrote  and  thanked 
him  for  it. 

Pearl  and  Viva  Jones  each  received 
a  pair  of  white  shoes  from  their 
brother.  Valda.  They  had  them  for 
the  close  of  school. 

May  and  Violet  Roobol  are  busy 
these  days  with  fancy  work.  May  has 
made  a  sweater  and  cap  and  Violet, 
crocheted  the  edge  on  two  towels. 

Easter  morning  at  Sunday  School, 
Miss  Haugan  remembered  each  one 
with  candy  eggs.  We  had  candv  eggs 
and  "real  dyed"  eggs  and  we  thank 
all  for  them. 

During  the  month  two  visitors  gave 
two  dolara  to  several  pupils  who  read 
and  sang  for  them.  It  was  used  for  a 
general  entertainment  for  all.  We  al- 
ways enjoy  showing  the  work  to 
visitors. 

On  Field  Day  Violet  Roobol  carried 
off  the  honors  in  the  department;  she 
won  three  red  ribons.  May  Roobol, 
Margaret  Dickinson  and  Audrey 
Mitchell  each  won  a  white  ribbon. 

The  grirls  of  the  department  were 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  attend  the 
High  School  play;  thanks  to  Mr. 
Menzemer  and  the  amusement  fund. 
Miss  Russell  and  Mr.  Morris  took 
them. 

Two  of  the  latest  Onderwood  type- 
writers have  been  placed  in  the 
»chool-rom.  They  will  be  a  great  help 
in  writing  arithmetic ;  as  they  have 
the  addition,  division  and  equality 
&igDs  on  them. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  BOYS'  SIDE. 

Pat  Callahan,  Reporter. 

Bert  Goodwin  was  very  sorry  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Ray- 
mond, who  died  very  suddenly. 

Charles  Kauffman  received  a  new 
suit  for  the  close  of  school.  He  tried 
to  keep  it  nice  until  he  got  home. 

Pat  Callahan  has  a  very  nice  "Eagle" 
kite  which  he  enjoys  very  much.  It 
looks  like  the  real  bird  when  flying. 

Prank  Heffern  was  twelve  on  May 
19  and  his  mother  remembered  him 
a  box  of  candy  and  a  box  of  nab- 
iscoes. 

Pat  Callahan  left  May  1  with  his 
father  for  the  East  to  see  if  anything 
could  be  done  for  Kis  eyes.  The  last 
we  heard  he  was  still  in  Chicago. 

Charles  Kauffman,  Bert  Goodwin 
and  Jacob  Roberts  have  received  new 
spring  suits.  They  only  wear  them 
on  Sundays  so  as  to  take  good  care  oi 
them. 

We  all  enjoyed  the  Easter  picnic 
and  Boulder  Day.  The  best  part  of 
these  days  is  the  picnic  dinner.  The 
fresh  air  gives  us  an  appetite  and  my! 
how  we  eat. 

The  pupils  all  enjoyed  the  Easter 
hunt  Miss  Russell  gave  after  the  So- 
ciety meeting,  April  19.  Voilet  Roo- 
bol found  the  most— twenty-one  eggs 
— so  she  got  the  three  large  eggs. 

Jacob  Roberts  was  the  athlete  of 
the  boys  Field  Day.  He  won  two 
red  ribbons  and  a  white  ribbon.  Hugh 
Shields  and  Harold  Ferguson  won 
white  ribbons  and  Frank  Heffern,  a 
red. 

Several  in  the  Department  were 
generously  remembered  by  home  folks 
at  Easter  time.  Among  the  fortunate 
ones  were:  Frank  Heffern,  Hugh 
Shields,  Charles  Kauffman,  Harold 
Ferguson  and  Pat  Callahan. 


THE  W.  C.  BRYANT  SOCIETY. 

(Minutes  for  April  5,  1919.) 
The  W.  C.  Bryant  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  April  5.  All  mem- 
bers responded  to  roll  call.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  stood  approved.  As  there 
was  no  business  to  come  before  the 
Society  the  following  program  was 
then  given: 

Piano  solo — "Fox  and  Geese," 

Hugh  Shields 
Recitation— "The  Wind,"    Pearl 

Jones 

Dialogue— "Who  Took  My  Cake"   

Sophia  Oppel,  May  Roobol,  Violet. 

Audrey  Mitchell,  Frank  Heffern  and 

Pat  Callahan 
Recitation— "Six  Pence,"  Viva 

Jones 

(Continued  on  Page  16.) 
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LOCALS    FROM    THE    BOYS'  SIDE. 
Reported  by  George  Drinville. 


As  the  closing  day  approaches, 
Henry  Barker  fidgets  to  get  home. 

— o — 

Ole  Olbu's  about  the  most  cheerful 
of  the  little  boys.  Life  seems  to  be 
one  continual  song  to  him. 

— o — 

Edwin  Sieler  and  Clifton  Toombs 
have  struck  up  what  seems  to  be  an 
indissoluble  friendship. 

— o—  I 
None  of  the  boys  have  anything  on 
Lyle  McQuary  when  it  comes  to  being 
tickled  about  going  home. 

— o — 

George  Drinville's  brother  returned 
home  from  service.  He'll  have  lots  to 
tell  George  when  he  sees  him. 

— o — 

Robert  Baumgartner  showed  the 
boys  a  card  from  his  uncle  in  France, 
who  is  coming  home  soon. 

— o — 

Arthur  O'Donnell  has  just  finished 
his  college  examinations  and  we  trust 
that  Mr.  Examination  has  come  out 
second  best. 

— o — 

Arthur  Thomas  received  some  pic- 
tures in  a  letter  from  home  recently. 
He  recognized  all  the  folks. 

— o — 

George  Graham  receives  a  letter 
from  home  almost  every  day.  They 
contribute  a  lot  to  his  happiness. 

— o — 

Nelson  Robertson  has  done  earnest 
work  this  year.  He  has  been  faith- 
ful in  his  studeis  and  has  improved. 

— o — 

Delos  Vandecar  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  a  week-end  at  home  not 
long  ago.  You  can  almost  guess  how 
many  of  the  boys  were  envious  of  him. 

— o — 

Fulton  Herbold  says  that  the  days 
can't  go  too  fast.  It  seems  from  what 
he  says  that  summer  days  are  days 
of  joy  riding  in  a  "Huason." 

— o — 

Earl  Custer  was  much  pleased  to 
have  Oliver  Burns'  brother-in-law  take 
him  to  the  Boulder  Hot  Springs  the 
first  part  of  May. 

— -o — 

The  days  are  going  so  fast  now  that 
those  who  are  counting  the  days  be- 
fore we  go  home  will  soon  be  out  of 
jobs 

— o — 

Billy  Burns  was  surprised  to  learn 
of  his  sister's  marriage.  She  and  her 
husband  recently  called  to  see  the 
bovs— Oliver  and    Billy—  and  Billy 


thinks  that  his  sist«!r's  soldier  hui- 
band  is  just  about  right. 

William  Holtz  received  a  package  of 
English  shoes  from  the  Windy  City. 
He  was  pleased  with  them.  William 
is  dressing  so  loud  this  spring  that 
you  can  hear  him  coming. 

— o — 

Fay  Nickerson  is  looking  forward  to 
the  automobile  trip  home.  We  don't 
wonder  at  it,  for  he  has  a  beautiful 
drive  ahead  of  him  over  the  finest 
kind  of  roads. 

— o — 

Leylan  Woods  was  delighted  to  see 
his  parents  rece\itly.  They  have 
dropped  in  frequently  and  have  made 
Leylan  very  happy  indeed  by  their 
presence. 

— o — 

Tom  Big  Spring  is  going  to  ride 
some  buckling  bronchos  when  he  gets 
home.  We  suspect  that  he's  going  to 
get  ready  to  walk  off  with  some  prize 
money  at  a  Fourth  of  July  contest. 
— o— 

William  Yaeger  is  now  working  in 
the  carpenter  shop,  arid  you  can't 
imagine  how  proud  he  is.  He's  going 
to  do  good  work  too  as  soon  as  he  gets 
on  to  the  tools  and  their  uses. 

— o — 

Archie  Randies  bought  himself  a 
Victory  Loan  Bond.  He's  the  only 
boy  who  holds  that  honor.  Archie 
was  out  of  school  for  a  couple  of 
months  this  spring  working  and  this 
is  how  he  invested  his  earnings. 
— o — 

Frank  Amann's  eyes  are  turned  to- 
ward the  institution  gate.  He's  look- 
ing for  his  parents.  You'd  surely  see 
a  happy  reunion  if  you  peeked  around 
the  corner  when  they  came  up.  Prank 
is  a  fine  lad  and  has  done  splendid 
work  all  year. 

— o — 

One  Sunday  recently  when  the  boys 
were  all  out  walking  after  chapel,  it 
was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  all — 
big  and  little — down  on  their  knees  in 
the  meadow  picking  rooster  bills. 
Walter  Herbold  just  loaded  the  teach- 
er in  charge  down  with  beautiful  blos- 
soms. 


LOCALS  FROM  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE* 

Reported  by  Otta  Novegoski 

Mona  Frazier  was  delighted  to  have 
a  visit  from  her  mother  on  May  5. 
— o— 

Otta  Novesgoski  is  exempt  from  all 
examinations  this  spring.  She'^s  one 
of  the  three  best  in  her  class.  .  ^ 
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Elsie  Davies'  uncle  has  a  new  Buick, 
and  Elsie  is  planning  on  requisitioning 
it  for  some  fine  outings  this  summer. 

— o — 

Deulah  Dengel  finds    the  passive 
voice  quite  troublesome. 

— o — 

May  Yaeger  is  doing  some  splendid 
work  in  the  passive  voice. 

Marguerite  Ross  has  done  very  nice 
work  this  year,  and  v,-e  take  pleasure 
in  commending  her. 

— o — 

Evelyn  Nickerson  had  the  pleasure 
of  spending  Easter  with    her  folks. 
She  was  glad  to  meet  her  uncle  who 
had  just  returned  from  France. 
— o— 

Montana  Parr  and  Freda  Lawrence 
love  to  pick  dandelions  and  rub  them 
on  their  faces  to  make  them  look  like 
the  moon. 

— o — 

Lubi  Chrisman  is  kindly  assisting 
the  girls  in  making  over  their  dresses 
before  they  go  home.  Lubi  is  fme 
with  the  needle. 

— o — 

Lilly  Mattson  just  devours  the  news 
about  the  boys  in  France.  It's  a  good 
habit  is  newspaper  reading.  Keep  it 
up,  Lilly.  Make  yourself  informed  up- 
<>n  what  is  going  on. 

c  ., — O — 

Annie  Pierce's  brother  is  coming 
home  from  Prance  soon,    and  Annie 
anticipates  the  meeting  with  him  as 
one  of  the  biggest  joya  of  the  vacation. 
— o — 

Irene  Colwell  is  beginning  to  feel 
more  at  home  among  the  girls  as  she 
is  now  able  to  understand  more  of 
what  they  are  saying. 

— o — 

Marion  Sloan  ana    Ethel  Christie 
never  tire  of  being  out  of  doors.  They 
are  great  for  the  open. 
i  — o — 

When  Lena  Bladow  had  a  fall  re- 
cently and  was  laid  up  for  several 
lays,  Mary  Sayers  took  her  place. 
Mary  was  glad  to  get  this  opportunity 
to  plenish  her  pocket-book. 

— o — 

Velma  Goldizen  has  all  the  girls 
-cheated  when  it  coriies  to  being  pop- 
ular among  the  boys.  The  little  six 
year  old  tot  just  plays  on  their  heart 
gtrixist. 


Robert  Trask,  Lillian  Aho  and  Lillian 
Poulliot  were  made  xiappy  by  Easter 
garments  and  bonnets  from  home. 

— o — 

Sophia  Budech  and  Bessie  McPher- 
son  are  enthusiastic  little  gymnasts. 

— o — 

The  sole  topic  of  conversation  bet- 
ween Fay  Redmond  and  Jessie  Jones 
is  going  home. 

— o — 

Mary  Bubnash  haa  a  letter  from  her 
sister  saying  that  she  is  teaching  at 
Geraldine,  Mont.  Needless  to  say 
that  Mary  is  very  proud. 

— o — 

Don't  forget  your  language  this 
summer.  Don't  let  it  lie  idle  and  get 
rusty.  Use  language  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Write  lots  of  letters  and  spell 
or  speak  all  you  can. 

— o — 

Frances  Askew  was  able  to  do  very 
nearly  all  the  college  examinations 
this  year,  and  by  next  year  when  she 
takes  them  in  earnest,  passing  them 
should  be  just  like  rolling  off  a  log  for 
her. 

— o — 

Gertie  Schmidt  has  a  nice  voice  and 
with  constant  training  and  practice 
she's  going  to  make  a  good  talker.  We 
trust  her  parents  and  friends  will  see 
that  she  gets  plenty  of  practice  this 
summer  and  thus  back  up  the  work 
of  the  school. 

Edith  Wilhelm  delights  more  than 
any  one  else  to  tease  her  teachers. 
She  just  keeps  them  up  in  the  air 
most  of  the  time.  She  has  fine  lessons 
though  and  gets  good  marks. 

— o — 

Thelma  Blackman  has  recently  made 
over  a  very  pretty  green  dress  for 
herself.  It's  a  mighiy  fine  thing  to 
see  the  girls  learn  to  sew  for  them- 
selves and  make  their  own  clothing. 
It's  going  to  save  them  many  a  dollar 
in  later  life. 

— o — 

Oliver  Goldizen  found  it  hard  to  put 
in  the  last  week  of  school  as  she  was 
exempt  from  all  examinations,  and 
we  couldn't  find  enough  to  keep  her 
busy.  Somehow  or  other  Oliver  al- 
ways manages  to  get  the  necessary  85 
in  her  weekly  tests  and  loses  out  on 
the  examinations. 
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(Conducted  By  Miss  Lillard. 

JUNE'S  COLORS. 

When  I  look  at  the  skies 
In  the  moi  iiing  light, 
I  think  June's  colors 
Are  blue  and  white. 

When  I  look  at  the  fields 
'Neath  the  noon  unrolled 
I  think  June's  colors 
Are  green  and  gold. 

But  at  sunset  time, 
I  almost  think 
The  colors  of  June 
Are  purple  and  pink. 

The  June  is  so  fair, 
Why  shouldn't  she  choose 
All  colors  as  hers — 
Pinks,  yellows,  and  blues? — feei 


KATE'S  DOLL 

Kate  had  a  pretty  doll.  She  loved  her  doll  and  played  with  it  every 
day.  One  day  she  left  it  sitting  in  a  chair  on  the  porch.  Towser,  Kate's 
little  dog,  saw  it.  He  pulled  it  out  of  the  chair  and  dragged  it  down  the 
steps  and  into  the  yard.  He  tore  the  doll's  dre^s,  chewed  its  arm.  and 
scratched  its  face.  Then  he  forgot  all  about  poor  dolly  and  ran  away  to 
chase  a  cat.  Kate  found  her  doll  there  in  the  grass  all  battered  and  torn. 
She  felt  very  sorry.  She  hugged  it  in  her  anna  and  cried.  She  scolded 
Towser. 

Don't  you  think  Towser  was  a  naughty  dog? 


A  GENEROUS  GIRL 

Amy's  father  gave  ten  cents  to  her.  She  said,  "I  will  spend  it  for 
candy."  She  started  for  the  store.  She  met  a  poor  little  girl.  The 
little  girl  had  no  money.  Amy  felt  sorry  for  her.  She  gave  the  ten 
cents  to  her.  The  little  girl  thanked  her.  Amy  went  back  home.  Her 
father  said,  "Where  is  your  candy?"  She  toid'him  that  she  gave  the  ten 
cents  to  a  poor  little  girl.  Her  father  was  pleased.  H^  said,  "I  am 
glad  that  my  little  daughter  is  generous."  . . 
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JOY'S  OTHER  NAME. 

There's  June  above, 
There's  June  beneath, 
We  breathe  in  June 
At  every  breath — 
And,  listen,  little  girl  and  boy, 
June's  just  the  other  name  for  Joy— Selected. 


THE  RAINBOW  FAIRIES 

One  night  three  little  fairies  were  playing  under  a  tree.  They  were 
r.ower  fairies.  Each  had  on  a  dress  of  the  same  color  as  the  flower  for 
V'hich  it  was  named.  Little  Fairy  Buttercup  wore  a  bright  yellow  dress. 
Forgot-me-not  wore  a  blue  dress.       Geranium  wore  a  red  dress. 

Not  far  from  the  three  fairies  in  red,  yellow,  and  blue  were  three  other 
fairies.  These  fairies  had  on  old  faded  dresses.  They  stood  and 
watched  the  gayly  dressed  fairies  dance  in  the  moon  light.  "Come,"  said 
Buttercup,  "Won't  you  come  and  dance  with  us?" 

"We  cannot,"  said  three  fairies,  "We  cannot  dance  for  we  have  on  our  old 
clothes.  We  worked  hard  all  day  and  are  just  going  home,  but  we  like  to 
see  you  dance  in  your  pretty  clothes."  The  Buttercup  took  the  skirt  of 
her  yellow  dress  and  dipped  it  into  a  lily  cup  filled  with  dew.  The  dew 
was  quickly  dyed  blue.  Then  the  fairies  mixed  the  yellow  dew  and  the 
blue  dew  together. 

"Now  jump  in,  little  fairy,"  cried  Buttercup.  In  jumped  one  of  the 
fairies  in  faded  gown,  and  when  she  came  out  her  dress  was  a  beautiful  green. 

Then  Geranium  dipped  her  dress  into  dew,  and  Forget-me-not  did  the 
same.  They  mixed  blue  and  red,  and  the  second  fairy  jumped  in.  When 
she  came  out  her  dress  was  bright  purple. 

Then  Buttercup  and  Geranium  dipped  their  dresses  into  dew  again  to 
make  a  mixture  for  the  third  fairy.  When  she  came  out  of  the  lily  cup  her 
dress  was  bright  orange. 

Then  the  six  fairies  laughed  and  sang  and  danced  about.  By  and  by  a 
dark  cloud  covered  the  moon  and  the  rain  came  pattering  down.  The  six 
fairies  hid  themselves  in  the  flowers. 

The  next  morning  when  the  rain  stopped,  the  sun  came  out  and  shone 
brightly.  The  six  fairies  came  out  of  the  flowers,  and  hand  in  hand  they 
ran  up  to  the  sky.  There  they  made  a  beautiful  rainbow.  Since  then, 
they  have  him  called  the  Rinbow  Fairies. — Adapted. 


JOHN  JAMES  ANDUBON. 

John  James  Aandubon  was  born  May  4,  1780. 
He  was  born  in  Louisiana. 
He  loved  nature. 

He  studied  the  ways  and  habits  of  birds. 
He  wrote  a  book  about  birds. 
He  called  the  book,  "Birds  of  America." 
He  spent  sixty  years  writing  this  book. 
Andubon  taught  the  people  more  about  nature  than 
they  ever  knew  before. 
He  died  in  1851. 

Andubon  Societies  have  been  started  in  many  of 
the  states. 

They  are  named  in  honor  of  John  James  Andubon. 

The  pledge  of  the  Andubon  Society  is;  I  promise 
to  do  all  I  can  for  our  nature  birds  by  treating  them 
with  kindness  and  by  providing  them  with  food, 
water,  and  homes. 
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(Continued  from  Page  11.) 
Recitation — "They  Talk  of  California," 

  Bert  Goodwin 

Piano  solo — "Jackies,"    Pat 

Callahan 

The  critic  gave  a  favorable  report, 
after  which  the  program  for  the  next 
meeting  was  read.  The  Soceity  then 
adjourned  until  April  19.  A  half 
hour  was  then  spent  in  telling  ri  1  lies 
and  jokes.  Mr.  Morris  was  the  teach- 
er on  duty. 


(Minutes  for  April  19,  1919.) 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  W.  C. 
Bryant  Soceity  was  held  April  19. 
Roll  was  called  and  all  members  re- 
sponded with  seasonable  quotations. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  stood  approved.  A 
critic  was  appointed  after  which  the 
following  program  was  carried  out: 
Piano  solo — "Sweet  Bunch  of  Flow- 
ers,"   Charles  Kauffman 

Recitation — "Easter,"    Harold 

Ferguson 

Recitation — "Easter,"    Audrey 

Mitchell 

Recitation— "The  Child's  World,"   

Margaret  Dickinson 
Recitation— "The  Other  Follow,"   

May  Roobol 
Recitation  . .."Ring  Hapy  Bells,"   

Jacob  Roberts 
Piano  solo — "A  Souvenir,"    Violet 

Roobol 

The  critic's  report  was  given  and 
a  few  suggestions  made.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  next  meeting  was  read. 
After  the  meeting,  Miss  Russell,  the 
teacher,  on  duty  entertained  the  de- 
partment. 

— Pat  Callahan,  Secretary. 


Minutes  for  May  3,  1919 
The  society  held  its  regular  meet- 
ing at  6:30  p.  m.  All  the  members 
were  present  and  responded  to  roll 
call  with  good  quotations.  The  min- 
utes of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  critic  was 
appointed.  The  following  program 
was  then  given:  Piano  solo — "Chil- 
dren's Faith",  Frank  Heffern;  recita- 
tion—"Warblers  and  Perches",  Hugh 
^Shields;  recitation — "Clouds,"  Pearl 
Jones;  recitation — "In  the  Heart  of  a 
Seed,"  Bert  Goodwin;  recitation — 
"Talking  in  Their  Sleep,"  Sophia  Op- 
pel  ;  piano  solo  ,Pat  Callahan — jabsent. 
Miss  Haugan  gave  a  piano  solo  in 
place  of  this  number. 

After  the  critic's  report  the  society 
adjourned  until  May  17.  Miss  Haugan 
the  teacher  on  duty,  read  ^o  the  mem- 
bers the  remaining  time. 


Minutes  for  May  17,  1919 
The  society  held  its  regular  meet- 
ing at  G:30  p.  m.  The  members 
sponded  to  roll  call  with  good  quota- 
tions. The  minutes  of  the  previoUv4 
meeting  were  read  and  stood  approv- 
ed. The  program  was  then  rendered 
as  follow:  Piano  solo— 'NarcifiuS," 
Sohia  Oppel;  a  short  sketch  of  Bry- 
ant's life,  Violet  Roobol;  recitation^ 
Death  of  the  Flowers,"  Frank  Hef- 
fern; recitation — "Thanatopsis,"  May 
Roobol;  trio — ^"Danqing  ^Flowers," 
Sophia  Oppel,  Violet  Roobol  and  May 
Roobol;  recitation — "How  Did  You 
Die,"  Hugh  Shields;  recitation— "The 
Battle  Field,"  Sophia  Oppel;  recita- 
tion— "Ode  to  a  Water  Fowl,"  Violet 
Roobol;  song — "The  Violet,"  Hugh 
Shields,  Jacob  Roberts  and  Frank 
Heffern;  recitation— "The  Crowded 
Street,"  May  Roobol;  recitation,  "Th^ 
Beauty  of  a  Tree,"  Jacob  Roberts; 
recitation — "The  Service  Flag,"  diar- 
ies Kauffman;  recitation —"Youth," 
Audrey  Mitchell;  duet— 'Graces,"  So- 
phia  Oppel  and  May  Roobol. 

After  a  favorable  report  from  th^ 
critic,   the     society     adjourned.  Mr. 
Morris,  the  teacher  on  duty,  entertain- 
ed the  pupils  for  a  while  afterwards. 
May  Roobol,  Secretary. 


THE  COUNTRY  BOY'S  CREED. 

I  believe  that  the  Country  which  God 
made  is  raore  beautiful  than  the  city 
which  man  made;  that  life  out-of-doors 
and  in  touch  with  the  earth  is  the 
natural  life  of  man,  I  believe  that 
work  is  work  wherever  we  find  it,  but 
that  work  with  Nature  is  more  in- 
spring  than  work  work  with  the  moat 
intricate  machinery.  I  believe  that 
the  dignity  of  labor  depends  not  on 
what  you  do,  but  on  how  you  do  it; 
that  opportunity  comes  to  a  boy  on  the 
farm  as  often  as  a  boy  in  the  city,  and 
that  life  is  larger  and  freer  and  happ- 
ier on  the  farm  than  in  the  town,  that 
my  success  depends  not  upon  my  loc- 
ation, but  upon  self — not  upon  my 
dreams,  but  upon  what  I  actually  do, 
not  upon  luck,  but  upon  pluck.  I  be- 
lieve in  working  when  you  work — and 
in  playing  when  you  play  and  in  giving 
and  demanding  a  square  deal  in  every 
act  of  life,^ — E.  O,  Grover. 


We  arouse  in  others  the  attitude  we 
hold  toward  them. —  Hubbard. 


It  is  What  we  think  and  what  we  do 
that  make  us  what  wa  are. — Hubbard. 


